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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


There is widespread and strong evidence that throughout the ages many 
individuals other than those who have specialized m the experiences of 
teaching and learning have a deep and active interest in how human beings 
learn and how to teach During recent years there has been an increasing 
attempt in the curricula for the preparation of teachers to bring the writings 
of nonprofessional educators “on education" to the attention of prospective 
teachers This is a laudable but difficult matter It is indeed fortunate that a 
scholar in the realm of literar) arts and a scholar in education have joined 
in the task of gleaning, compiling, and presenting the sayings on “education" 
as recorded by educators and “noneducators ” Readings m education offers 
carefully selected contributions in a \anety of forms and styles of literary 
expression Not only is the material included in the following pages substan 
tial and pertinent to those preparing for teaching but also provocative and 
therefore interesting 

Readings in Education, by F off and Grambs, along u ith An Introduction 
to the Study of Education, by Trasier, provide a scholarly and stimulating 
body of text material for introducing those who are preparing to be teachers 
to their profession Also those who are experienced teachers will find much 
food for thought in this volume 


John Gut f owlets 



PREFACE 


Editing a book of readings is an unusual educational experience When 
the idea was first discussed the editors felt that, while there would be many 
good items to use, there probably would not be an overabundance of mate- 
rial of the type that was sought We were surprised, therefore, to discover 
not only that there were many excellent items, but that making a choice 
between them was going to be difficult indeed If we could have used all of 
our favontes we would have had enough to fill several more volumes of this 
size There has been a tendency among educators to deprecate the writings 
about education and by educators Our experience has been most heartening 
in disproving that attitude There is a wealth of astute, sound, and stimulat 
mg writing about schools and students and teachers It is regrettable that 
much of it, in the form of journal articles, soon gets lost among the volume 
of later publications If nothing else; this book of readings will give a wider 
audience to some material that otherwise would be seen and pondered by 
only a few 

The editors have received from the outset the warm and enthusiastic en 
couragemcnt of George Willard Trasier, and the existence of this volume is 
in the mam due to his help and interest Both editors also wish to express a 
particular professional debt to Ltiaen B Kinney of Stanford Vnnemty, who 
gave both of us, as students, a profound and lasting sense of the importance 
and value of teacher education 

The editors wish to thank Mr R J Hall for his invaluable assistance m 
preparing the manuscript Mrs Betty Tompson of the San Francisco State 
College Library staff was most generous in assisting the editors 

Abtopr Foft 
Jean D Gxambs 

November, 1955 
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AN j 
INTRODUCTION I 


If you believe in children, you believe in education 
If you believe in America, you believe in education 

If you want a good life for ) ourself and your own children, and desire also to 
tnal.c a contribution to the good society, then you can become a teacher 
Reading this book may help to reaffirm your belief m education and make more 
firm your dedication to teaching 

At this moment in history, the United States /aces a critical teacher shortage 
Our population is on the upsurge It is familiar news almost everywhere in the 
country that more children are coming to school, more children are staying in 
school longer , but that there are not enough classrooms or teachers to meet the 
growing need Not only are more teachers needed, but more teachers who are 
better trained, better able to teach children and young people m a changing and 
challenging world 

It has been said many times recently, with ample publicity, that teachers are 
not paid well enough to attract the kind of talent and ability we need Perhaps 
tins is so It may also be true that, in the best interests of the teaching profession, 
this kind of public display of our concern over low salanes and lack of inducements 
to persons of talent may work to discourage even further those whom we would 
most like to attract to the ranks of teaching It is the belief of the editors of this 
volume that education is capable of attracting many of our finest young adults 
young adults of intelligence, sympathy, and perception who will welcome the 
chance to work m close proximity to others, who will glow in the deep emotional 
satisfaction of a rigorous task capably performed, who will willingly devote their 
lives and energies to intelligence and democracy 
Frankly, then, one significant purpose in creating this volume was to introduce 
education as a career and vocation to those young people m out colleges who might 
otherwise not see the full potentialities of this profession The selections chosen 
were picked not only because they presented important information or ideas or 
points of view regarding education and the teaching process, but because they 
would convey to the reader a sense of the excitement, the variety, the tremendous 
3 
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potential for the individual teacher Since there are many opportunities in teaching 
to suit a tremendous range of talents and interests, the readings selected cover as 

many facets as we could encompass within one volume. 

Another guiding purpose that caused us to choose one selection rather than 
another was our wish to give more than just an objective description of the various 
factors that make up the educational process What vie were after in our volume 
was quite a different type of game We wanted something a bit closer than the 
usual objective report we wanted not a map of the battle, but rather the actual 
heat and light of the campaign itself We wanted the reader not only to think 
education m its myriad aspects and variety but also to feel it Thus, we decided 
to use ever) hind of literature available, provided it was relevant to our purpose, 
important in its outlook, and high in quality So it is that the Tcadei will find the 
scientific humanism of John L Childs juxtaposed with the neo-scholasticism of 
Robert M Hutchins, the sociological vision and humor of a Willard Waller bal 
anced by the psychological orientation of a Roger Barker, the sober, judicious 
statement of the educational wmg of the National Association of Manufacturers 
thrown into bold relief by the original insights of anthropologists Margaret Mead 
and Ruth Benedict 

But this was not all We sought after more than just a senes of essays and 
articles invigorating and stimulating though these may be Essays and articles of 
all manner and method wc liad to have certainly and we have included them here 
the hard thinking forward looking prose of Ordivay Tead, the wisely rational, 
warmly democratic defense of Henry Steele Commager, the scholarly disciplined 
work of sociologist Frederic Tcmcn and child psychologist Celia Bums Stendler 
Beyond this, there liad to be more than one genre of literature, beyond the 
essay, the critique, the scholar’s research there had to be the pyrotechnic intuition 
of poets like Walt Whitman and W H Auden, the humorous social criticism of 
Dickens, the compact and poignant portraiture of John Steinbeck, the evocative 
and disturbing autobiographical fragment by Alfred Kazm, the comic but illumi 
nating piece by James Thurber on his own efforts to get an education Yes, it is, 
" c trust, all here Reading for the taking— all the richness of education, its para 
doxes and problems, its dilemmas and triumphs, its tragedies and some of its 
comedies, too 

It may be that our use of prose fiction and poetry requires a word in passing 
While ordinary prose, such as exposition, appeals to our intelligence, the more 
dramatic forms appeal also to our feelings The former gives us the idea, the latter 
gives us the act Henry James once remarked that fiction was more real than 
reality; that is, it presents us with our major problems freed of trivia and shows us 
t ic prime patterns of our lives, freed of the cluttering and confusing detail of the 
quohdvm Select, om ol tlm tort pemui us to present to the render Fhe marvelous, 

real^eh" us about cdueahon^ a " d S ' ta "“ mS 3 " d faI "* t,lat 

A breadth ol viewpoint and the widest possible range of sublet, vc portrayals of 
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the educational scene were sought become it is only through exposure to many 
possibilities that an individual can know what he himself must stand for Litera 
lure> ^ e > ^ tts alternatives The sin of our day is not that men shift from 
position to position without any abiding and meaningful commitment, but that 
commitments arc made without consciousness of their implications, that men will 
rak evety thing for one principle without realizing that there are other principles, 
that in a dynamic society flexibility is itself a very genuine morality 
While originally this book was intended for students who were first considering 
education as a career, the editors feel that its uses could be far wider than this 
initial starting point It can be utilized and enjoyed by the experienced teacher as 
well as the beginner, by the layman who wishes to understand more about the 
profession and the problems faced in the educational process 
So far as we know, this anthology is the only one of its kind now in existence 
a volume which systematically explores the mam areas of education through both 
dramatic and professional literature In seeking materials for it we had of course, 
to exclude more than we could include We faced an embarrassment of aches in 
many chapters, finding ourselves sometimes with enough really exciting pieces to 
make a whole book for one area only It is hoped that, haung had this taste of the 
literature on education to be found in the professional journals, the popular maga 
zines, fiction, and poetry, the reader will continue to read widely in all such realms 
to continue his education about education 


The organization of the book was deliberate A book of readings can give the 
student many new ideas, but the very nature of the volume means that synthesis 
and critical understanding must either go on inside the reader or be guided by 
Other sources We felt that the most useful method of organizing the material 
would be to follow the pattern of an outstanding text in introduction to education 
Such a text is that of George W Frasier, An Introduction to the Study of Educa 
tion (rev ed , Harper & Brothers, 1956) These two volumes together will provide 
the student with a consistent and systematic introduction to the field of education 
Either volume of course can be used independently, but used together they consti 
lute a unique correlation of sound textbook presen tabon with nch supplementary 


readings 

A note on the analysis and discussion introductions to the selections 

As you can gather from having read this far m our introductory statement, the 
editors of this volume chose selections that woufd 6e stimulating This means that 
you may not agree with some of the selections The editors do not necessarily agree 
with them, either However, each one says something important about education, 
whether we like it or not The introductory paragraphs are designed to point out 
some of the important points made by the author of the selection that ore partial 
larly vital for the reader to consider Not every piece has such an mboduebon 
Some readers may want to read the selecbon first, then return and consider the 
pomts made by the editors regarding that particular item And certainly any m 
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structor who uses this volume will have ideas to suggest to his class that will add 
to the reader's understanding 

In summary, the editors would like to say this to the reader These selections 
have been chosen because the)' view the educational process as something that 
happens to real people Children are not ciphers, teachers are not puppets, schools 
are not factories What happens in our educational institutions is something that 
happens to people As soon as we lose sight of the individual human aspects of 
education we can forget all our words like democracy, and freedom, and frontiers 
of knowledge The items were chosen, too, because each one in some way affirms 
a basic faith in the educational process Tired educators abound, they are a menace 
to children, to society, and to themselves These are people who have lost the 
feeling and the faith m education— assuming it ever touched them The spark of 
inspiration, which out current sophisticated generation is likely to belittle and to 
that extent lose some of its own soul, is something education cannot do without 
But inspiration cannot be taught It cannot be found from preachments It is 
what makes the difference between education that stifles and education that en 
riches and frees We hope you will find that kind of inspiration among the readings 
m this volume 



SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING 


HOW DO YOU KNOW A GOOD TEACHER ? 1 
Dorothy McCuskey 


It's funny about good teachers People 
almost always agree as to who they are, 
but no one has ever succeeded in writing 
a prescription, or even a description, func 
tional enough so that we can tell m ad 
vance |ust who is going to make an 
outstanding teacher Some good teachers 
arc pretty, but then still more of them 
never were beautiful c\cn when they were 
joung Some of them are women and 
some are men, and no analyst can claim 
that sex has anything in particular to do 
with being a good teacher Good teachers 
may be fat or lean, young or old they may 
teach in kindergartens or m great omversi 
ties No ouhvard characteristic, except 
possibly eager eyes and smiling lines 
around a mouth, are going to give us much 
clue as to what makes a good teacher 

Perhaps we have been looking m the 
wTong place Perhaps the way to discover 
what makes a good teacher is not to look 
at the teacher at all Perhaps we should 
rather be looking at the pupils 

Watching pupils come into a classroom 
will tell you a lot about the teacher Do 
they smile as they enter? U they do, we 

1 From Understanding the Quid (Oct 
1947], Vof 1 6, pp 107-m Reprinted by 
permission 


can be fairly sure that the teacher is some- 
one who likes and understands boys and 
girls (For ‘ boys and girls,' we can per 
fectly well substitute ‘young people,’ or 
‘ human beings ” It comes out the same 
in the end ) When teachers understand 
boys and girls, then many other things fol 
low almost as corollaries Security— emo- 
tional as well as physical— is one of the 
basic needs of the human being A smile 
is more than good manners, it is the sym 
bol that in this classroom a group of chil 
dren have found a friendly atmosphere in 
which they are free to grow and to learn 

SIGNIFICANT SIGNS 
Other signs are significant, too Do the 
children go up to the teacher as they 
come in? If he is good, there will proba 
bly be things they want to tell him or to 
ask him "We have a new puppy at our 
house” ‘Here 1 s a poem I wrote last 
night ’ ‘ I found this moth on the way to 
school What kind do you think it is?' 

* How far can you see land from out at 
sea? And so it goes with each comment 
noted m the back of a busy mind For 
good teachers don’t teach classes, they 
teach individuals True, the individuals 
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usually are placed in school groups, but no 
good teacher ever thinks that being in the 
sixth grade, or in Senior English, makes 
the pupils all alike Writing a poem at 
home may be a regular form of self expres- 
sion to one child, to another it may be a 
miraculous creation, a painful bursting of 
the bonds of inhibition The good teacher 
will know which it is, and he will know 
what to do Publish it in the school paper? 
That would mean triumph to one child, a 
violation of confidence to another Good 
teachers know their pupils 
This regard for individuals will be seen 
in many aspects of a good teacher’s class- 
room For one thing the seats will be 
various sizes for pupils do not come in 
neat sizes like shoes, even though they are 
all twelve, or all going to Harvard College 
A good school environment, which means 
cleanliness, proper seating and lighting, 
are very important to health and physical 
growth A good teacher recognizes the 
importance of these factors 

MANY BOOKS 

There wall be many books in this class- 
room, too, and they will be on differing 
levels of reading difficulty Good teachers, 
liking good tools, usually have books at 
hand, even though well stocked libraries 
are accessible There will be more than 
books here, too An elementary classroom 
will have science equipment, homemade, 
if need be for good teachers tend to be in’ 
gcnious Good teachers usually use a va 
net) of tools, so that there will be signs 
of radio or musical instruments charts, 
visual aids, or constructions Some people 
lcam one way, some another, and good 
teachers do not miss any bets 
13 ut wc are getting ahead of our story 
These pupils arc still coming into the 
room this dean, attractive room full of 
interesting possibilities It is important to 
note what the children do after they have 


laid aside their wraps Do they settle idly 
in their seats, looking wistfully out the 
window? Or engage in horseplay with a 
wary eye to see what they can get away 
wath ? In some schools they do, but tlrat 
behavior is not indicative of good teach 
mg, even though "the bell hasn't rung 
yet" In a modem classroom of a good 
teacher, there is much work — physical and 
mental — to be done Responsible individ 
uals look after the plants and animals, pre 
pare materials for the day A group may 
be conferring on the details of a morning 
panel discussion, and the chairman of the 
painting committee for the stage sets may 
be calculating how many days she and her 
group will need to finish One has a story 
to copy for the school paper, and another 
helps a thud with arithmetic Work is be- 
gun because work is important to an in 
dividual or to a group, or both work is 
begun because these children have been 
taught good work habits Responsibility is 
assumed because responsibility has been 
entmsted 

THE HARD ROAD TO DISCIPLINE 

Such a teacher takes the hard Toad to 
developing true discipline Here is not the 
discipline of folded hands and absolute 
silences, here is the discipline of busy 
hands and of reasonable quiet so produced 
became 4 that's the way other people work 
host Good discipline is self-discipline, 
discipline that works whether the teacher 
is m the room or out of it, discipline that 
works on the playground, in the street, or 
in the home If our standards of good 
teaching have changed as much as our 
standards of good discipline, then there is 
no wonder that we have been puzzled at 
how to identify a good teacher 

It is possible that our standards of good 
teaching really have changed also 4 She 
really knows her subject matter 4 has been 
the sometimes unwilling halfhearted 
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praise of a tcichcr The good teacher docs 
‘know his subject matter,’ but more than 
that, he has a clear idea of what subject 
matter is for Sheer skill m '‘factoring’ is 
no more functional than solving cross 
word puzzles, but an ability to use mathe- 
matical concepts in buying in budding — 
m short, m living — is vital indeed The 
battles of the Cml War no longer have 
much significance m themselves, but the 
effect of the war in making the South a 
colonial dependency of the East is one 
dominant factor in present-day economy 
It is not facts, or mastery of materials, 
wluch characterizes a good teacher It is 
mastery plus creativity that makes teach 
mg live 

IS EACH CHILD VALUED’ 

Our American free public schools exist 
because they 3 re the essential base on 
which rest the major premises of democ- 
racy Only a literate people, capable of ex 
ercismg judgment, may justly claim the 
privilege of exercising the rights and duties 
of a democratic citizenship Democracy is 
based upon the tenet of the inherent 
worth of every human being This is 
therefore an important touchstone whereby 
to test the teacher In this classroom, is 
each child valued 7 Is there the same con 
sidcration for the dirty urchin with the 
runny nose as for the pretty girl with 
curls? Does the Negro child ‘ belong ? Is 
there provision so that the child who Jeams 
slowly maj progress at his own rate 7 And 
equally important, docs the gifted child 
receive Ync chaucngt of kimj espen 
ences at his level or is he allowed to float 
m a sea of mediocrity? 

Regard for the individual is only one of 
the touchstones of democracy The demo- 
cratic citizen is a participating atizen and 
he learns as he does He will hardly team 
the techniques of democracy in the class 
room of a dictator If group planning is 
one of the ways by which adults get streets 


paved, auditoriums built, and a good can 
didate to run for office, then pupils must 
leam to plan for the common good Cood 
teachers are always alert for opportunities 
wherein their pupils may leam to make 
democratic decisions and to abide by those 
decisions 

While the classroom will reflect the 
many vital interests of a good teacher, nei 
ther he nor his pupils are likely to stay 
there exclusively If the teacher js to know 
pupils as individuals then he will need to 
know parents as people too If his aim is 
facts plus, then be will find much of his 
plus in the community Libraries, muse- 
ums, industries, public officials will all be- 
come a part of the school program 
It is very significant that more than 33 
000 children wrote in to the Quiz Kids 
radio program to recommend their teacher 
as the year’s best Did they write only to 
win prncs for themselves 7 It is not likely 
They wrote because they had experienced 
that creative something that had made 
their school year a memorable one of 
growth They wrote because in their teach 
ers they had found friends who valued 
them at their highest level and had made 
them beheve in themselves They wrote 
because under the guidance of these teach 
ers they had felt intellectual stimulation 
They wrote because in these classrooms 
they had had an opportunity to think and 
to do 

EASIER IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Admittedly, it is easier to identify a 
good teacher on the elementary level than 
anywhere else For one thing there are 
more of them there than anywhere else If 
you look for four leaf clover where four 
leaf clovers are, they aren t hard to find 
So with teachers But even on the second 
ary and college levels where the fetish of 
"subjects and efficient administration 
makes it veiy difficult to do good teaching 
good teachers still find a way Pupils are 
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must always grow, always widen his hori- 
zons Tor instance, not only science teach 
ei5 and science textbooks, but all teachers 
became "obsolete," in Norman Cousins’ 
phrase, when the atomic bomb was pro- 
duced Up to tli3t time, the development 
of attitudes and techniques of interna 
bonal cooperation h3d been the speciality 
of a few It suddenly became an unpera 
tive of human life Like the home-owner 
who reaches farther and farther into the 
weedy lot beside him with each mowing of 
the lawn, the good teacher penetrates far 
tlier and farther into undiscovered terri- 
tory Science leads to international rela 
tions, English to semantics, semantics to 
mathematics, homcmaking to art, ait to 
history, and so on without end Whereas 
research scholars attempt to find out 
“more and more about less and less,’ the 
great teacher will usually be found knock 
mg down the barriers between different 
aspects of human knowledge 

It is implicit that good teachers recog 
nize their unique function m democratic 


society They recognize the loss there is 
to society if their students do not have an 
opportunity to deselop to their maximum 
potentiality They recognize the tremen 
dous gam there is if they do their work 
well They know that teaching in a de- 
mocracy means not only living democrat 
ically within the classroom, but that it 
means participating as a citizen in the life 
of the community 

Finally, and inescapably, good teachers 
belie\e in the fundamental importance of 
schools and of teaching No man can reach 
the highest pinnacle of his art, or of his 
profession, without believing m its inher 
ent worth Teachers ate optimists They 
have to be There are many failures m 
their human materials, and many inade- 
quacies in the facilities their communities 
provide for them In spite of that, how 
ever, teachers know that if we have made 
progress m our slow climb from barbarism 
to civilization, if we are struggling toward 
the practice of democracy, much of the 
credit is due to the teachers of the world 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Tins selection poses the problem of the migrant child who, because 
of the vocation (or Jack of it) of his parents, is often homeless as well as 
school less Moving from one area to another, such a child seldom has a 
sense of permanence or belonging If the child feels sufficiently dislo- 
cated he or she may eventually refect the society which he believes has 
rejected him On the other hand, as the author shows, the very serious 
ness of the situation indicates the chance for benign action The public 
school because of its commonality, because it is an mstitubon one finds 
everywhere, may become a surrogate home Before this can occur the 
school must have fnendly and understanding teachers and administrators, 

a From The Saturday Evening Post December 13 195* Copyright 195* by The 
Cm 2 Publishing Company Rented by perm*™ ot the author 
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who tcatoc tlut tlicir task can be an emotional as well as an ctlua 

consideration of this selection, sescial topics ate worth thought 
and discussion Tor example, in what ways is the plight of the gcnctal 
ttansfer student parallel to that of the migrant student’ What, if an), 
characteristics of the good teacher, as laid down in the piece b) Dornth) 
McCuskcy, arc evidenced by educators tn the article by Mrs Dans’ Arc 
the portraits oC Miss Williams and Miss Euhnd convincing or arc they 
‘too good to be true'? How arc socio-economic factors involved in the 
attitudes of the children and teachers in this selection’ Do sou find tint 
W H Burton’s “Education and Social Class in the United States” in 
Chapter 8 throws any light on the schooling of migrant and other 
similarly underprivileged children? 


When 1 was a small ragged hobo, sitting 
on the ground beside a campfire, hungrily 
licking the fishy oil from the lid of a sar- 
dine can as I studied my history lesson, 1 
was beginning already to understand the 
relationship between public education and 
personal liberty That is why I am surprised 
and disturbed at what Seems to be a popu 
lat lack of appreciation for our schools to- 
day Somehow the prevalent attitude awak 
cm within me a little fighting urge I want 
to tell the American people something 
about our schools — something they must 
have forgotten Or it may be that some 
have never recognized that which I con 
sider to be the greatest value of our sys- 
tem I want to make certain that they 
recognize it now, and I can show them 
plainly by telling them my story 

I, perhaps more than most persons, am 
a product of the public schools 1 was bom 
into that unique clan cf Amencan gypsies 
— gypsies by environment and manner of 
living rather than by blood You used to 
find them camped under the bridge or 
down at the dump or out by the stock 
yards near almost any small Southern 
town You could see their battered autos 
along the highways throughout the Middle 
West- 1 do not speak of the migrants who 
fled to California from the dust bowl, but 


of the vagabond people whose home was 
the open road Sometimes they picked cot 
ton or fruit Sometimes they shucked com 
But mostly they traveled from town to 
town peddling novelties trading hones, 
sharpening scissors or making keys 

Mine was a rustic furniture family That 
is, dad made chairs, tables and novelties 
from young willows which gicw bv the 
river He liked the word ' rustic” and used 
it proudly to set himself apart from the 
common "willow workers” I was the Star 
peddler of the household Mv earliest rec- 
ollection is of starting out in the morning 
to peddle baskets They were small willow 
baskets, complete with crepe paper roses 
With my arm through one handle and a 
basket in each hand I could carry three 
Up one side of the street and down the 
other I went, praying the next house 
would have a doorbell, hating old 
cracked paint which cut my knuckles and 
screened in porches through which no one 
could hear my knock, anxiously watching 
for dogs and dreading more than anything 
else to meet another child 

Along the well kept streets of these 
middle-class neighborhoods where most of 
our peddling was done I met many chfi 
dren, and the contrast which 1 made to 
them 1 could not fail to notice They 
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looked so clean and cared for — so smooth, 
I used to think My thick, too-curly hair 
was a mass of snarls which went for days 
without a combing My dress was usually 
dirty and never ironed How I wanted to 
be like the children who played in the 
pretty yardsi Hon' can I be like them ? I 
asked myself desperately How can I cier 
be like people who Ine m houses? And 1 
ran quickly away from the clean, smooth 
children, so they could not stare and 
laugh 

That is why I began to notice school 
buildings, I think There were so many 
children 3round school buildings I would 
huny by them, sometimes skipping a few 
houses in my peddling I could not stand 
to peddle with the school kids watching 
The school kids stared and laughed and 
threw sticks They pointed at my high 
laced canvas shoes which had cost fifty 
cents at the dime store School kids wore 
regular leather shoes Nice oxfords or 
shiny black shoes with straps They 
laughed most of all at my shoes 

But somehow I was never angry at 
them I could see for myself why they 
laughed It seemed to me that school kids 
had a right to laugh at a dirty camper kid 
who peddled baskets and wore no stock 
mgs with tattered canvas shoes 

School kids Perhaps I had found the 
secret Perhaps school made the difference 
between rubber bums like us and people 
who lived in houses The idea became an 
obsession, so that by the time I was six 
years old I had de% eloped a philosophy 
You will not be a camper always if ^ou go 
to school and get real smart Anybody can 
be clean and smooth and live in a nice 
house if he is smart And school can make 
you smart 

One day while I was peddling a man 
gave me some money and told me that jt 
was for new shoes My dad whistled when 
he saw the bills * There’s enough here for 
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you and Era each a pair of leather shoes,” 
he said Eva was my little sister 
We went to town, and what pure ec- 
stasy we knew as we tried on leather shoes! 
Finally we picked out black patent leather 
sandals with little red buckles Of course 
we wore them out of the store, and 
proudly to our camping place on the edge 
of town I could hardly wait until we got 
to camp so I could be alone with Eva 1 
had a marvelous plan 
At last mom and dad seemed to forget 
us, and I urged Eva to go for a walk with 
me She was only five years old, and, al 
ready tired from our shopping trip, tried 
to refuse. 

“But we're going to do something real 
fun/’ I declared, taking her hand Brmly, 
and practically forcing her to accompany 
me 

We walked several blocks to a bnck 
school building It was after school hours 
and only a few children lingered on the 
grounds I was somewhat disappointed at 
this, but certainly not discouraged in my 
purpose Across the school yard f led my 
little sister, and then on the sidewalk, 
a round and around the building Finally 
her patience was spent 
"What are we going to do?” she wailed 
"We’re doing it now, dopey,” I scolded 
the bewildered child "We're pretending 
we’re school kidsl ’ 

Schools, I had learned, were free, and 
every child was supposed to go "You see, 

Eva ” I explained, ‘ there are real laws 
about n The laws arc to make all of us 
go to school so we’ll learn how to be dean 
and pretty and smart tile people who Jive 
in houses Don’t you think that’s wonder 
ful?” 

The bred little girl was not too 1 m 
pressed at the time, hut after that we 
found a sehoolhouse often, and she 
grinned and squeezed my hand as wc 
shared our secret game 
Of course the idea of school was not so 
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inviting to dad It meant staying avdiilt 
m one place, and that was not too good 
for the rustic business So for two jears 
after 1 was old enough to begin school 1 
was not allowed to go, and I h'cd in a 
state of constant longing and frustration 
I would peek into the windows of empty 
schoolrooms Sometimes after school hours 
I would slip furtively inside the budding 
for a fleeting glimpse of a classroom and 
some boots 1 would touch a dcst wonder- 
tngly with my finger bps and stare fasci 
nated at a blackboard 
Then the big day came in that unex- 
pected, unplanned manner which seems to 
rule the destiny of vagabonds We were 
camped this bright September on the 
grounds of an old fort in Wyoming It 
was a most unlikely place for campers to 
be m the autumn They should have been 
heading south But there was to be a pio- 
neer celebrabon at the old fort, and some 
of the campers were carnival people They 
persuaded my foils to male paper flowers 
and rusbc novelties for prizes at their 
booths Soon several families of campeis 
had organized into quite a b)OUt of con- 
cessions, and it looled as though we would 
be at the fort for several weeks 

"I’m going to send my children into 
town to the consol idataed school,” I 
heard one of the women tell my mother 
"Ttvxa’s z. %&&& Vj vrgJrA wA 

here on the highway Why don't you send 
your girls’” 

"Oh, yes, mother, do, pleasel Oh, please 
dot” I interrupted excitedly, clapping my 
hands and dancing about until I almost 
upset the lettle of mush on the campfire 
"Please let us go to schooll” 

Somehow ltle a miracle there were new 
dresses There were long red pencils, fat 
jellow tablets and a little lard pail with 
nafl holes punched through the lid to let 
air m to the fned-dough-and-side porl 
sandwiches And Eva and I stood with a 
group of children by the highway, waiting 


for the school bus, swinging the pad be 
tvveen us, whispering ecstatically to each 
other, "Wc’rc going to schooll Like people 
who live m houses Wc’tc going to be 
school lids for truly now " 

On the bus were several mothers who 
seemed to be accompanying younger chtl 
dten We heard one speak to another of 
getting her child "enrolled ” 

‘‘Do wc have to get enrolled?" Eva 
aslcd me, her words and voice expressing 
the same fear which I was beginning to 
feel “What’s enrolled? Who'll enroll us?” 

"Wc can enroll ourselves” I told her 
smugly "After all, schools are free and 
there’s even a law that we’re supposed to 
go So I guess they'll let us in all right ” 

At the school I kept try mg to show the 
same confidence We stood quietly in a 
hall watching mothers and pupils and 
teachers scurry m all direebons Just as I 
was beginning to feel uncontrollable panic 
theie was a bell, a sudden rush, and then 
we wcie alone m the hall We went 
through the open door of a classroom and 
announced to the teacher, "We'd like to 
go to school here, please ” 

"Of course, girls,” she said in a matter- 
of fact tone which put us at ease “I will 
take )cu to the office ” 

In the office a lady asked a question 
"Where do you Uv c?” 

"We don’t live anywhere,” my sister 
replied 

"Oh, you live somewhere,” the lady in 
sisted, looking puzzled, as though trying 
to decide whether Eva was impertinent or 
dull “Now tell me Where do you live?" 

I thought Eva would cry, but she puck 
crcd her face resolutely and held back the 
tears 

"We don’t live anywhere,” she ex 
plained with studied patience; "we just 
camp ” 

The lady smiled and was kind She did 
not seem to care that we were camper kids 
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She said she was glad to have us m the 
school And I knew she really was 
Soon I had a room and a teacher I had 
some bools and czayons And most won 
dcxful of all, I had a desk A certain special 
place which was mine — just hie each other 
desl When I sat there I was equal to any 
one else I had the same materials and the 
same opportunities Outside they could 
jeer at my clothes and laugh because I 
lived in a tent They could follow me with 
cutting taunts when I peddled on the 
streets But when I sat at my desk in 
school no one could laugh at me I had 
found the secret ley to equality and 
achievement I had found the magic place 
where money and clothes and houses did 
not count So long as I sat at the desk and 
learned my lessons well I could be free of 
the Sickening inferiority which accepted 
with morbid understanding the slights and 
cruelties of others 1 could be, jes even 
superior Some of the clean, smooth chil 
dren did not do so well as 1 m school 
Next time they called me a dirty gypsy it 
would not hurt me so Perhaps I could get 
even a little angry with them, and S3y to 
myself, Who do they think they arc 7 
What’S so grand about leather shoes any 
way? After all, J get better grades m spell 
mg And then I would not bleed so much 
inside 

There were many schools as the years 
went by There were proud new consoh 
dated schools of yellow brick There were 
sand scratched wooden cubes along Ne- 
braska lanes, 3nd powdery crumbling red 
bnck cubes in little square towns of 
Kansas There were city schools, squeezed 
in as though they were holding their 
breath, trying not to take too much room 
from the hot, paved yards where the 
Swings were There were flat schools in the 
Southwest — schools with mud pic walls 
and no stairs at all There were some spe- 
cial schools, too, different from any others, 
like the one in Denver with tall white 
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mansion columns and the one in Califor 
ma with black marble around the doors 
Every school held for me a mystical se- 
cret beauty Every school was my personal 
friend It wanted me There were laws that 
said so It wanted to make me smart and 
pretty and smooth, like the people who 
lived m houses And in each toivn I 
strolled serenely up the walk to the school 
building, almost forgetting that I was a 
camper I found a teacher and said again, 
as I had on that first day, “I would like to 
go to school here, please " 

Without exception, I was greeted with 
kindness Of course there were some star 
tied exclamations, some smiles and some 
slightly irritated mutters Usually there was 
a bustling off to an office to talk to a gray 
haired lady with a hearing aid or a somber 
bald man who rubbed his e>es and chewed 
his glasses Always there were questions 
“No address? ' 

' No transfer from previous school? ’ 

‘ No report card’ Have you studied long 
division 7 

‘No, sir, but I belong in the fourth 
grade fust put me in the class and let me 
try it If I can’t do the work you can put 
me back a grade, can’t you 7 ’ 

1 did not mind the questions for in the 
end they smiled 3nd showed me to a room 
and a teacher Always I would marvel at 
the fact that there was a desk which 
seemed to be waiting just for me I would 
squeeze its edges and touch my cheek rev 
erently to its marred Surface My deski 
All this talk of poorly trained underpaid 
teachers, striving for the privilege of be- 
coming mechanical robots enslaied by 
some insensitive assembly line for a good 
union wage per hour, cannot drive from 
my mind the memory of the teachers hJio 
have shaped my life There was Miss Wil 
bams kind and motherly who let me stay 
in at recess and water her plants She had 
found me hiding m the fire escape It was 
a big round pipe on the outside of the 
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building through which pupils could slide 
to the ground in case of fire Many of the 
school buildings used to have them I 
would crawl up inside them at recess to 
hide, so the children on the playground 
could not tease me Miss Williams saw me 
through her window and let me climb in 
erver the window sill as though we were 
playing a game She did not scold, but 
rather laughed with me about it She did 
not ash a question, but always, after that, 
she had some work for me to do at recess 
I understood her motive, and yet it did 
not crush my spint to accept her favor I 
felt that she knew 1 understood and we 
shared a plot together The whole situa 
tion was simply a temporary inconvenience 
which a camper kid had to put up with 
until she could get enough schooling to 
catch up with the people who lived in 
houses 

There was Miss Euland, quick and pro- 
ficient, who told me one day that she had 
noticed I was squinting, and she wanted 
me to accompany her next time she had 
an appointment with her eye doctor On 
the day of the appointment she called for 
me in her car and took me to a fine restau 
rant for lunch Then we went up m the 
elevator and across the soft carpets to sit 
m the most elegant chairs I had ever seen 
I enjoyed every minute of the process 
which followed— looking through holes, 
reading signs watching little lights By the 
end of the day Miss Euland had become 
the fairs godmother of my dreams 

A few days bter she handed me a small 
box. "Here are your new glasses,” she said 
•The doctor wants you to wear them every 

"Classes! * I was astonished * But I can 
not bus glasses!" 

“You do not fuse to buy these glasses 
my dear," said Mm Euland "They were 
paid for before you were bom " 

She saw my confusion and led me to 
the Wide seat under the window there m 


her classroom "You see/’ she explained, 
“when I was a little girl I needed glasses, 
but my parents could not afford to buy 
them for me A kind neighbor of ours took 
me into town one day, just as I took you 
We had lunch together, and then she took 
me to her eye doctor and ordered glasses 
for me 1 tried to refuse them at first, and 
then I told her that I would pay for them 
as soon as I could She told me that 1 
could pay for them someday, but she 
would rather I would not pay her She 
said that I should find a little girl who 
needed glasses and make my payment by 
doing for this other child what had been 
done for me So these glasses which I give 
you today are in reality the payment for 
a debt I owe ” 

Then Miss Euland said to me the nicest 
thing that anyone had ever said It was 
the nicest thing because it meant that she 
knew I would not be a camper all my life 
She believed in me, for she said, and I 
knew she meant it, “Someday you will pay 
for the glasses of some other little girl ” 

That was what made me love teachers 
They believed in me They seemed to ex 
pect good things from me The local chil 
dren shunned me because I was a dirty 
gypsy The camper kids called me smarty 
and stuck up because I liked school and 
would not dip snuff or chew on cigarette 
butts Even my parents mocked me, ndi 
culed my “highfalutin ways ’ and laughed 
at me for “trying to be like those nasty 
nice schoolteachers “ But the teachers 
seemed to know me as I was They could 
see the spirit flickering dimly withm that 
tattered caricature of childhood They 
cared enough to fan the trembling flame 
At last there came that tomd, shim 
mcring afternoon when our old Model A 
Ford puffed and steamed across the dried 
sea bottom of a little valley m Southern 
California Could we pick dates 7 Green 
«ans 7 Canots 7 Should we go on inland to 
Bakersfield and maybe hit some fruit on 
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up the San Joaquin? Or try our luck ped 
dlmg o\er the coast way? Tlie convcrsa 
tion was listless Maybe we should flip a 
com 

Then I saw the school building It was 
sprawled yellow stucco, surrounded by 
date palms and back-dropped with a row 
of dusky bills like the stage setting for an 
operetta Somehow in that little valley the 
heat formed a visible mist which wrapped 
the scene in a soft, sheer, rosy veil I 
caught my breath so sharply that the oth 
ers noticed 

Dad gnnned sardonically, "Billie sees a 
schoolhouse " 

“After all, dad," I defended myself, “it 
is October, and this is the year I should 
be in high school " 

The events which followed might seem 
fantastic to the conventional thinker, but 
to the capricious mind of the rubber bum 
there was nothing rcmarkahfe about the 
fact that two hours later we were pitching 
our tent beside a row of tamarack trees in 
that hot little bowl of a valley If the spot 
was wide enough for a tent, and if the 
sheriff did not interfere, then we belonged 
here as much as we belonged in any place 
Our neighbors were water and trees and 
grass \Vhcre these were, we could be at 
home Neither was it remarkable, in view 
of my background and experience, for me 
immediately to claim as "my school * the 
local consolidated Valley High, and to 
take it for granted that I would be wcl 
corned there as a student 

The next morning I boarded the school 
bus and went to the yellow stucco school 
jn the date garden I walked into the build* 
ing and approached, with my usual re- 
quest, the first teaehet I saw, “I would hke 
to go to school here, please " 

I hid thought that this registration 
would be a bit more difficult thin usual, 
since this was high school, I was starting 
late in the term and 1 had no record what 
soever of my previous schooling But, to 


my sujpnse, the teacher acted as though 
she had been expecting roe "Go right 
through that second door,” she said 
In the room I was handed some forms 
and a pencil and told to be seated at a 
long table where several other pupils were 
filling out forms There seemed to be a 
number of new pupils As I looked about 
the room I realized that they were the 
children of migrants who had recently fol 
lowed to California the hope of better 
jobs and more money Ev idently the school 
was used to registering transient pupils, 
and the process had been planned care- 
fully It had been planned so well, in fact, 
that the same course of study was offered 
to all As I read my schedule card my heart 
sank cooking, general math, clothing, 
English, hygiene This was a tragedy! I 
could not just sit here and let it happen 
with no protest at all! I held up my hand 
to attract (he attention of a teacher 
"Do we have no choice of subjects’" I 
ashed "I understood that in high school 
it would be possible for each pupil to 
choose a course of study ” 

I was one of a group of transient pupils, 
and no doubt I appcircd to be rather an 
insolent one at that The teacher was busv 
Often I haie thought how easily she could 
have brushed me aside Instead she came 
and S3t by me 

"There are electives,” she explatncd, 
“but we have arranged this course for you 
because it is a basic course which we are 
sure you will find profitable and enjoyable 
while you are here It is a little late in the 
term for you to begin some of the sub- 
jects" 

“But I can’t spend all that time on 
cooking and Sewing,' I declared “I must 
begm framing for my career Alrcadi I am 
older than most pupils in mv grade * 

“Would you like to speak to the pnn 
apal? * 

* Yes, please, I would " 

Not once did she act irritated or scorn- 
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fol, 2nd when she introduced me to tie 
principal, her race was the race of a 
friend 

"What subjects do you ba**e in mind 7 ” 
the principal ashed, and as he spoke he 
took from his desk a panoramic schedule 
which seemed to list all the subjects of 
fered by the school I looked down at the 
list and scanned it iapidl> 

“Hcto-y, dramatics, English and Span- 
ish,’ I said 

"And vhat is this career you are plan- 
ning to tram for 7 ” 

"I want to be either a writer or a radio 
announcer,” 1 answered without hesita 
bon, "and I want to beanc qualified to 
teach journalism and public speaking, so 
that if I can’t make good in eithe*- of these 
fields 1 can teach th*“n in high school ” 
The pnnopal puckered ho trow, but 
ha c cs gnnncd. and the teacher choked 
on a giggle. 

"Dmmahcs a an upper-division elective, 
and it seems a little late to start a fcreign 
language.” The principal looked at the 
teacher in such a way that the statement 
becam- a question. 

“'Veil, if her English grades have been 
good and she woks ha r d — ” 

They caTed m the teacher of Spanish 
to ask me a few questions Then two ether 
teachers came to see me, and the final re 
suit was that 1 was enrolled in history, 
English, Spanish 2nd even the coveted 
cppe'-drrsioa drama ha 


Fh-e months we camped under the tam- 
arack trees and I went to the yellow high 
school Dad seemed to like the sunny val- 
ley, and we could cam a livmg by all cf 
tn p ding data or beans or carets and 
makrig rcgula' trips to sumoundmg towns 
to Jrdd> I contnu-d to tale my baskets 
" C Tl do< ? t0 dor ~. » 1 had since early 
childhood Ard through fi-e months of 
ccmtrreous living ra one spot cur In es did 
no* c-jnge. We cooked cn the cnrpfi-e 
and each dipped into the kettle to £11 a 


hn bowl and then squat upon the ground 
to eat We sl"pt m a row on one long pal 
let which covered most of the floor of the 
tent At night after the others had settled 
on our family bed beh nd me, I would sit 
on the ground m the small place left near 
the front Bap of the tent Befo'e me would 
be an overturned orange crate, 2nd upon 
it an anrent kerosene lantern to give light 
2s I did my homework. But somehow in 
tho*e days 1 seldom thought of myself as 
being a duty little camper I hated to ped- 
dle, of course, and sometimes I wished 
desperatelv for dose friends I longed for 
p'ettv dothes and a house as much as I 
ever had But I did not think of myself 2s 
merely a hobo I was the freshman who 
had the leading part in a play at Valley 
High' 

We had to leave the little valley befere 
school was cut that spring, but the newt 
fall I found another high school m another 
town, and its spuit was the same. In the 
dassmem, on the debate team, cm the 
school paper stair, and finally in my cher 
isbed blue cap and gown as I spoke at the 
commencement exercises, I found freedom 
and equality which gave me faith and in- 
spired me to try to be what it seemed that 
my school expected me to be. 

Rare, even for an aesthetic adolescent, 
was the sentiment I experienced as I sat 
on the platform that night of high -school 
gr2dcabon I thought of the two-room, n re- 
painted shack out cn the highway where 
my family cf eight was staying currently 
I thought of 2II the tents and wagons 
2nd campgrounds and worn-out autos I 
thought of the dirt and lice and canvas 
*^° es I loo ked down at the neat blue-and- 
wbite pumps which I was wearing at the 
moment, and thought cf the Clothing Or 
der Fomn No £0653 the local relief 
*S=*£y which had made them possible. 

Then I looked at the rows cf blue 
gowns Two hundred and fifty blue gowns 
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Young people from wealthy and promt 
nent families in royal blue gowns hie 
mine I looled at the blue gown next to 
me It was worn by the boy who would 
give his speech just before I gave mine 
His dad was director of the welfare agency 
where I got the clothing order for my 
shoes 

Suddenly I knew what was meant by 
"democracy/’ "free people/' * the Amer 
ican way ” It was not Sicily, sentimental 
thinking It was strong and clear and ma- 
ture It was logical I, an unkempt hobo 
from nowhere, had, in this high school of 
considerable size and reputation, become 
editor of the school paper, and then of the 
yearbook I had served on the varsity de- 
bate team I had been president of the 
scholarship federation and a member of 
the student council 

This talk I was always hearing around 
the campfires 3nd in the lines at the relief 
office— about the rich crushing the poor, 
and the workingman not having a chance 
—it did not add up But why did some 
people feel crushed? Why did some 
peoples of other nations fight against our 
American way7 The answer came to me 
again, just as it had when I had peddled 
by the schoolhouse Jong ago School made 
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the difference It may have been that some 
land fate had Jed me to the right schools, 
and the undesirable teachers wise destiny 
had withheld from my acquaintance But 
the fact W 2 s indisputable still, that school 
could make the difference How unhmitrd 
could be the effects of proper education! 

I looked at the row of solemn teachers 
and wondered if they realized the poten- 
tial power of their influence to shape a 
life, to change a destiny, to free a world 
I wished that I could help them to rccog 
nize their power and encourage them to 
use it with wisdom and purpose I longed 
to express my appreciation and pay them 
some appropriate tribute I looted down 
at the notes of my speech What East 
High Has Meant to Me Childish Inade- 
quate Someday I would wntc a real trib- 
ute to the teachers and to the public 
schools of the United States of America 
Many times since that night I have re- 
membered the vow I have picked up a 
pen or sat at the typewriter and tried to 
think of a fitting tribute But proper words 
have never come There is so little that I 
can say concretely Except that I am not a 
camper now I am a citizen, clean and 
smooth, equal to other citizens And I live 
in a house 


the teacher as hero 

Arthur Foff 


The socio-economic status of teachers 
today, as always, is extremely low relative 
to the importance of the services per 
formed One of the bitterest ironies oU 
American culture is that education Sj 
prized whereas teachers are contcmtictJJ 
This situation works to the detriment of 
pupil parent, teacher, and community 
alike Although Californians m a recent 
election considered, « ithout much distinc- 
tion, underpaid scavengers on the one 


hand, and underpaid teachers on the 
other, it is nevertheless something of a 
dilemma that the vocation of the greatest 
men of all ages— of Buddha of Socrates, 
of Anstotlc and of Christ — has not yet 
been accorded the status of a fuff profes- 
sion m the United States 
This crow that every teacher must eat 
(with the possible exception of those uni- 
versity professors who hair amen to such 
eminence that they can appear on tele- 
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vision panel shows) can be explained 
parti) on the basis of historical and eco- 
nomic factors Such an explanation, how 
ever, should not be pushed so far or 
generalized so highly that it excludes the 
concrete, human attitudes operating within 
a gnen social context Insofar as these at 
titndes or opinions 2re precipitants of be- 
havior, thev ha\e a significance that is 
proportionate to the intensity and peiva 
snraess with which they axe held 

When we talk about these attitudes as 
configuration rather than conglomerate, we 
are referring to the stereotype of the 
teacher And this stereotype, as Waller, 
Grambs, Brown, and many other educator 
and scholars have realized, is one of the 
P r ime reasons why the American public 
school teacher has assumed the stigma of 
a scapegoat rather than the aura of a hero 
Waller wrote “In analyzing the op mon 
people have of teachers it is necessary to 
reckon with the teacher stereotype which 
partly reflects and partly determines that 
opmttm ” * Jacques Barzun has had ha tilt 
at stereotypes, too 


Try a, I may, I cmnot tlirak of am- of 
m Ktea «-fuj has "retained sm nc 
thing of the professor in ha features,” rep- 
tiles though the*, may be. They look like 
any other Americans, the) are no more 
round-shouldered than bank presidents 
rO P/ 2 ? OT d tenna and watch foot’ 
ball, they mam and beget children, langh 
and swear and have appendicitis in a thor 
oughl) ncrmal way The) are far less ab- 
seit-rinded than waiters m restaurants 
and they do not look a bit more like one 
another than a comparable number of doc- 
tors or mechanics * 


Bot prop's think they do; th- StecotVK 
persists’ 

kVhat ire anomc a Ul _ toch=I 
yV^d Vyto Tl. Sooofoa, Of T=d, 
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could be slewed as a hero instead of a 
dolt Tim might entail the surrender of 
prejudice plus a host of stock gags on the 
part of those who control and operate our 
mass media of communication, but it is 
within the realm of possibility Doctors, 
nrnses, lawyers, aviators, football players, 
cops, newspapermen, composers, stamp 
collectors, gangsters, frog men, fanners, 
even a dog and a mule,* all base been 
glorified in mcmes, comic books, radio pro- 
grams, television, and the cbil, news pa 
pen But the teacher, victim of a nega 
tn*ely rather than a positivcl) charged 
stereotype, goes on being a perpetual butt 
of other people’s humor — a kind of Casper 
Milquetoast with chalk on his trousers and 
McGuire) in his hand 

If we look for portraits of teachers m 
our mass media — $a), television — we come 
up with a program like “Our Miss Brooks ” 
E\e Arden, who plays the title role with 
relish, invests Miss Brooks with singular 
angulanty This is quite m accord with 
the stereotype of the woman teacher in 
the American novel 4 For teachers in 
these novels tend, like Miss Brooks, to be 
thm rather than buxom If the) are pretty, 
the prettiness is of a slender, boyish type 
rather than that of a grov.ii woman Ges- 
tures are sharp (how often Miss Brooks 
cocks a pointed shoulder m cynical de 
xpair’) 2nd humor is quick and sarcastic. 
It is clear, too, that Miss Brooks is using 
teaching as a stopgap until she can find a 
suitable (she’s getting old enough so that 
almost any male will do) mate Even her 
unending pmsmt of the frightened and 
e esne Mr Boynton has a hungry and 
predatory quality 

Although we cannot predict what turns 


Lame 2nd Francis 
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f "Our Miss Brooks” will tale, we know 
what happens to her sisters in American 
‘ prose fiction They grow older, but not 
happier, losing but unloved, wanting but 
unwanted, eternal strangers who devote 
their lues to the education of other worn 
cn's children, graying, sharpening, harshen- 
ing with the years, becoming autocrats m 
the classroom and recluses in the com 
munity, accepting their roles as old maids 
ns they once accepted their roles as young 
schoolmistresses, diml) seeling some an 
swer to all the pains and frustrations they 
can neither articulate nor understand 
Mr Boynton, as his Didcnsian tag 
name implies, is not quite adult, he a 
boyish He flees the responsibilities of love 
and marriage as he would the ire of his 
principal, Mr ConUm His ideal evening 
consists of a trip to the local soda fountain 
with Miss Brooks There everything n 


Dutch treat, perhaps because he is penun 
ous, but more probably because he is un 
dcrpaid The source of his lack of maturity 
lies, no doubt, in the general misconcep- 
tion that whoever works with children 
must be childish himself Luckily for 
growth of our population this no ion 
not yet been extended to P ar J* th ® ' . 

Neither Miss Brooks nor Mr Boynt 
is of heroic stature Certainly, 
could serve as a model 
the same sense that Annie Oa ey 
Lone Ranger sene Vet, 
are extremely attractive, an 1 , tures 
spect, they offer more pos'trvc 
than those found m P?“ c * ican novel 
male schoolteacher in the w th 

is usually stooped gaunt » * f s |, abby 
weariness His suit has t blS un 

gentility and hangs as »r 

demourished frame ** . voun ger 

have already indicated, » ^ she „,j 

years slim and toyrslr Jn sl)Mti to 
become shrill and vu . f 31 | as a 

succeed as a teacher (h3t 

man or woman L ,tu 
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tion is commonly regarded as the refuge 
of unsalable men and unmarrigeable 
women 

If education is worth while, if helping 
our children to become productive and 
democratic citizens is important, then the 
stereotype of the teacher is harmful not 
onl) to the individual and his profession 
but also to the community Men and 
women who have to Inc narrow, unlovely 
lives in order to conform to the precon 
ccptions of the public are not likely to 
prove generous and inspiring guides to 
that same public’s youth Since it ascribes 
the role of the teacher, the stereotype also 
impairs recruitment— a serious difficulty 
when one considers our alarming teacher 
shortage 

Agreeing that this situation ought to be 
remedied is easier than uncovering the 
remedy However certain suggestions can 
be offered The first step toward shattering 
the stereotype will be to sensitize educators 
to its existence Once this has been accom 
plished, once we have ceased to type our 
selves, we can turn our energies toward 
better public relations Strengthening the 
profession, in all ways possible, should 
also do much toward investing its mem 
bers with greater self respect and dignity 

Whatever the sovereign cure may be it 
will not appear overnight, for the problem 
is fed by some of the most pervasive cul 
tural disorders of our time We are an 
ambivalent people ambivalent toward ed 
u cation toward authority, toward our own 
ideals But perhaps this is a hopeful sign 
If the pendulum swings too far in one di 
rection we at least possess the capacity to 
Jet it swing back in the other Lincoln 
that gaunt homely man who so closely 
resembles the portrait of the male teacher 
m literature, was often called a buffoon 
before he became President It may be too 
much to ask that educators be viewed as 
heroes but surely we have the right to 
protest being treated as scapegoats 
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LET'S GROW UP PROFESSIONALLY 1 
Lucien B. Kinney 


Is education an art, a science, a craft, 
oi a profession? Each viewpoint has its 
supporters Those who classify education 
as an art are impressed with the unpor 
tancc of adapting teaching practices to the 
special needs of the pupils, to the specific 
situation, and even to the personal char 
actenshes of the teacher himself Unless 
earned to the point where the inference is 
drawn that 1 teachers are bom, not m ade.” 
it is useful to” emphasize these qualities 
To others, the degree of expertness re- 
vealed by the competent teacher or admin 
lstrator is an outstanding quality The fact 
that such expertness can be acquired only 
through practice m the real situation, pref 
crably under competent guidance, sug 
gests the analogy to craftsmanship Most 
commonly this classification is by imphea 
tion, through programs of preparation de- 
signed around apprenticeship training 
to those interested in measurement and 
experimentation the concept of education 
a! a science has a special appeal Many of 
the current problems in education require 
the methods of scrcnce for thcr solution 
The prestige of the sciences today lends 
the thought that^cduca 
!£?, ™ Shl ‘ b P ,3t *. along Wth psy 
diology sociology, and anthropology, 

° sciences Those 

? “’““Potion continually remind us 
that exactitude and ob,cctmty in measure 
ment, along wth controlled capenmenta 
ISce “ f “ P' 0 P“ ! any 
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cation, none is functionally adequate Each 
one tends to emphasize one aspect of the 
vocation while overlooking others equally 
important To take into account the sig 
mficant characteristics and responsibilities 
of education as a vocation, those in the 
field are increasingly tending to assume 
that education is a profession The grow 
mg professional consciousness of educa 
ton, including teachers, administrators, 
and organizational leaders, is truly im 
press ive 

It is important to recognize that the 
concerns of those who stress the profes- 
sional status of education are not con 
cemed with the identification of an elite 
or privileged group of vocations Profes 
sional status has prestige, but what is even 
more important, it has responsibilities The 
same factors that identify professional 
status, impose on its membership special 
obligations to society, such as defining and 
maintaining professional standards, devcl 
oping and enforcing a code of ethics, and 
various others In view of the close rela 
tionship between professional services and 
public welfare, it 1$ a matter of first im 
portance both to society and to the mem 
bers that the question of professional status 
m c ucation should be explored and pro- 
fessional responsibilities be identified 


IS identification POSSIBLE? 

Yet to identify a profession as such is 
not a simple matter It 13 true that, in the 
public mind a certain group of vocations 
~ generally recognized as profes 
*^ cir common charactcrstics 
“ JX ,C S ? mccs Permed by their 
!3tlSfy a ,° ,m P° rta nt social need 
Competence implies legal control Beyond 
Um, however, is the fact that the behavior 
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of individual members has a certain public 
quality, yielding priority to the interests 
of society in accord Hath a more or less 
explicit code of ethics 
While these criteria are too vague for 
precise purposes of classification, they serve 
to call attention to the fact that the prob- 
lem is a real and practical one To define 
professional status and responsibility m 
education the questions to be answered 
arc these 
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How are the vocations with professional 
status to be idenbfied? Is education one 
of these? 

What are the general responsibilities of 
those occupying membership roles in any 
profession and specifically, in education* 

To what degree have these responsibili- 
ties been accepted and acted upon in edu 
cation? What steps are to be taken in 
order that they may be more effectively 
fulfilled? 


CHART I 

Characteristics Common to the Profession 
An Occupation Becomes a Profession Wien 

A The social need for its services is acknowledged by its members as involving an 
obligation to society which takes precedence over the personal interests of the 
members and their clients 

i Hence a profession defines explicitly its functions and lb ethics 
a Adherence to the code of ethics is mandatory for continuance of membership 
B The required proficiencies arc not mechanistic or stereotyped, but are based on 
competent diagnosis and adjusted to each situation 
i Hence a profession is based on well-developed fields of science 
a Work procedures are evolved from systematically tested techniques 
3 A protracted and highly organized program of preparation is required 
C Control of membership is needed to guarantee competence ethically and technically 
i The general public is very unlikely to be competent to judge the extent to which 
professional workers fulfill criteria A and B above 
a Hence, licensure is required, with standards defined by the profession and 
legalized by the state 

D Organizations and corporate activities are required to facilitate and insure the ful 
fillment of criteria A, B and C 


CHART II 

Membership Responsibilities in a Profession 
Providing for a high quality of membership 

X x Recruitment of persons of high calibre , 

l z Testing the validity of procedures for selecting members of the profession 

l 3 Developing effective programs of member preparation (pre-professional and 

14 EnMuragmg experimental development of effective professional procedures 

1 c Encouraging in service growth of professional competence 
Accumulating a body of validated professional procedures 

2 1 Drawing upon and interpreting the contributions of the basic sciences 

2 l Encouraging* research on' profeLonal problems as well as on scientific problems 
2 3 Systematic testing and validating of professional procedures 
2 31 In the preparing institutions 

2 32 2 32i C Publicize and evaluate new, original procedures 
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2 322 Facilitate exchange of information 
2 323 Organize and compile this information 

z-4 Promoting the experimental attitude toward all professional procedures 

2.41 Every teaching method, for example, viewed as a hypothesis, instead of 
taken as authoritatively sound or approved dogma 
3 Leadership in formulating and enforcing standards 

3 1 Operational definitions of the performance functions of members 
31s Sec Measure of a Good Teacher, CTA, 1953 

Factors in Teaching Competence, NCTEPS, 1054 

3 2 Study and definition of professional goals, jointly with the public 

3 3 Defining minimum requirements for licensure 

3.4 Promoting better accreditation of professional institutions through State profes- 
sion cooperation 

3 5 Evolving and enforcing a functional code of ethics 

3 6 Developing techniques for separating incompetent members from the profession 
4. Promoting the organizational life of the profession 

4 1 Seeing^ that prospective members are adequately prepared for organizational 

4.2 Achieving and maintaining appropriate economic conditions for work. 

4 3 Achieving and maintaining appropriate social conditions for work (relations 
with the community) ' 

•H an , d appropriate professional conditions for worl (relations 

between professional members) ' 

45 0, 5“ Ea,1 ‘™ '"A"" th= profession in discbarg 


MEMBERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 
These questions call attention to the 
criteria of professional status on the one 
hand, and the responsibilities of the mem 
bcrship on the other The former are the 
characteristics to be found in any vocation 
that is classed as a profession The latter 
arc the consequences of these characteris- 
tics The degree to which the rcsponsiba»- 
^ membership are being accepted and 
fulfilled at any time ts a measure of the 
professional maturity of the membership 
It would be convenient if the literature 
P'ovided a element set of criteria for pres- 
ent purpo-cs However, both colloquially 
and technical, the usage of the word 
profession a so loose as to make most 
definitions useless Thus the dictionary 
flefimtion has to make allowance for the 
connotation tliat diSercntnta the pro'es- 
tional from the amateur athlete Then 
*ts occupational classification, 
t *~“ nCS thc ml worker largely on 


the basis of length of preparation required 
With procedures in the crafts and many 
other vocations coming more and more to 
depend on science, the usefulness of this 
definition as a sole criterion is rapidly dis- 
appearing 

There is, however, a considerable body 
of literature, mainly in the fields of the 
senior” professions, dealing with profes- 
sional criteria and responsibilities from 
various points of view It is true that cn- 
teria and responsibilities are rarely differen 
bated, nor ts the cause and effect relation- 
snp between the two ordinarily’ recognized 
ihese distinctions however, become clear 
upon analysis and it is possible to find a 
rasonable consensus on four major criteria 
of professional status These are outlined 
>n Chart I 

PROFESSIONAL TASKS 
Perhaps the most revealing characteristic 
« professional status ts the fourth crite- 
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rion, tlic necessity for organized corporate 
action This arises from the most basic and 
distinctive of all the professional criteria, 
namely, that the members of a profession 
have major responsibilities to society, over 
and above the duties of the individual 
members In non professional occupations, 
when the members have fulfilled their in 
dividual duties, the occupation as a whole 
has discharged its responsibility to society 
But when the members of a profession 
have earned out their individual duties as 
practitioners, the formidable tasks of the 
profession still remain These are outlined 
m Chart II 

While differing in detail and complexity 
among the professions, these tasks are com 
mon to all, by virtue of the factors that 
identify professional status Since the re- 
sponsibility for their performance extends 
to every member of the profession, a 
clearly defined basis becomes available for 
the identification of membership in a 
given profession membership includes all 
who have primary responsibilities for per 
forming one or more of the professional 
tasks of the profession In education, this 
obviously includes the teachers, admims 
trators, and other certified personnel who 
cany on the school program Beyond this, 
however, membership extends to a variety 
of other groups including organizational 
leaders, state school officers and those re 
sponsible for the preparation of profes 
sional personnel m education Where a 
broad and complex field requires many 
areas of specialization, the development of 
many vested interests often conceals the 
common area of responsibility among spe- 
cial groups In education also, the situation 
is further confused by the fact that legal 
ized controls of membership have been 
established for only a portion of the mem 
bership To suppose that membership in 
the profession is determined by organiza 
tional affiliation, or by legal licensure, is to 
ignore the basic characteristics of profes 


sional status and the basic facts of mcm 
bership responsibility Professional sohdar 
ity and effectiveness are to be achieved 
only through acceptance of the common 
responsibility imposed by the professional 
tasks, which represent the unifying factor 
m any profession 

AIMS OF ORGANIZATION 
The functions of the professional or 
gamzation become clear if it is regarded 
as an instrument of the profession for 
achievement of the professional tasks 
Many of these tasks constitute collective 
responsibilities of the entire membership 
such as definition of professional goals, 
compiling a code of ethics, maintaining 
quality of membership and promoting 
economic welfare and security of the mem 
bership Effective unified action on these 
problems requires coordination, education 
of the public and membership alike and 
corporate cooperation with other groups 
and the lay public which is possible only 
through an overall professional organiza 
tion 

Within the membership of most pro- 
fessions one finds groups, formal and in 
formal identified with special interests 
and activities and often specially prepared 
for important roles within these areas As 
these become well defined specialized or 
gamzations tend to appear It is not sur 
pnsing in so diversified a profession as 
education, to find many areas of organized 
specialization Whether there arc too 
many, as has been asserted can be deter 
mined not merely by counting but by 
clear definition of organizational functions 
to reveal whatever duplication exists What 
is of more significance is that the centrif 
ugal force of specialized interests must be 
balanced by an effective overall organiza 
tion concerned with common professional 
goals 

Even from this brief survey it is clear 
that education has, to a high degree, the 
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qualities that identify it as a profession 
Its members are, accordingly, endowed 
with professional responsibilities that need 
to be taken into account in programs cf 
preparation In view of the social impor 
tance of the professional tasks, this must 
be recognized as a n'ressa'y area of practi 
honor competence The preparation of the 
practitioner is incomplete unless he is pre 
pared, as an effective member cf the pro- 
fessional ergamzaben, to perferm them 
A closer examination of the professional 
tasks to idenhf) areas of neglected and ac- 
cepted responsibilities would go bejond 
the scope cf the present revicv Such 
scrutiny might be expected to reveal that 
while some obligations have been defined 
and accepted, others have remained un- 
recognized Some of the most serious prob- 
lems ra education have their sources in 
this neglect, and the failure cf the practi- 
tioner in education to realize that hts ob- 
ligations for efiectne membership in the 
process onal organization rant with hrs ob- 
ligations as an efiectne member of the 
school crgimizahon Their solution de 
mands 2 dear understanding of profes- 
sional status and its attendant responsibili- 
ties, by each individual member 


WE MUST STUDY STATUS 
For this reason a systematic study of 
professional status and responsibility m 
education deserves top priority among the 
organized activities of the profession It is 
needed to define dearly the role of the 
professional organizations, to clanfv then 
policies, and to define their lines of action, 
m building an efficient program of cduca 
bon Even more important, perhaps, is the 
development of professional consciousness 
as it contributes to professional effective 
ness It was noted at the outset th 3 t pro- 
fessional status is a practical matter Yet it 
would be unwee to overlook the fact that 
professional pmsbg* has real and practical 
significance for educators m then relation- 
ships with the public- 
As members of a profession of recog- 
nized importance, and with demonstrated 
competence to fulfill its responsibilities to 
society, educators should be in a position 
to expect partnership participation, coop- 
eration, and support from the public- Prob- 
ably the most convincing evidences cf 
professional status are the professional atti- 
tudes and self-direction of a membership 
that understands the nature and impor 
tance of its responsibilities 


THE SOCIOLOGY OP THE "BORN TEACHER " 2 
Jean D. Grambs 


"Now that Mbs Jones a pat a bom 
teacher” 

"He b just a ‘natural m th- ebsr-oom " 

There is nothing we can do to rnaVr a 
teacher out cf Bob ” 

Such phrases as th- abo-e are to be 
heard whemvtr educators or by persons 
discuss teaches It seems to mate no dif 
tcrence who the observers are; certain mds- 
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si duals stand out m classroom performance 
as having a trod of natural gift m dealing 
with the teaching situabon Teacher edu- 
cabcn insbtnbons are enh, too keenly 
aware of the vzst gulf that separates these 
seemingly naturally gifted teachers from 
the rest of the group, some of whom 
seemed doomed always to mediocre or 
even incompetent teaching careers Bet 
the "born teacher” stands out, often, long 
befere he has e* er read an education text 
or had 2 course in methods- 
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It would be a Ene thing if, first, we had 
sensitive enough selection devices to point 
out these “bom teachers’ when they first 
appear for training We could then give 
them some additional polish, deepen their 
instinctive insights, and be confident of 
their teaching success Or, second, if we 
Xneiv enough about what went into the 
making of these “bom teachers’ we might 
better duplicate such experiences (if they 
are experiential and not basic m 4 innate” 
teaching types) in the teacher education 
courses 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze 
some of the role attributes of the teaching 
situation m an attempt to see what kinds 
of individuals might be most adaptable to 
the role demands of the job, and then de 
velop the implications of this analysis for 
teacher education 

The concept of role has seemed a very 
fruitful one in understanding the individ 
ual, his social relationships, and how his 
behavior, attitudes, and attitudes of others 
towards him shift and change* Growing 
up involves one m many role shifts, from 
child to adult, from non worker to gainful 
worker, from non voter to citizen, from 
son to father The growing person is sur 
rounded by individuals representing many 
role relationships and role behaviors The 
culture gives him, in addition, many ave- 
nues for learning what is role appropriate 
patterns of dress, language, manner, and 
attitudes via the media of movies, tele- 
vision, radio, periodicals, newspapers, as 
well as word of mouth Some roles have 
high status and are sought for, others have 
low status and are only accepted because 
of necessity* Job satisfaction is closely re 


= Ralph Linton Concepts of Role and 
Status in T M Newcomb and Eugene u 
Hartley Readings in Social Psychology, New 
York Hemy Holt and Co ml PP 
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lated to the socially positive or socially 
negative role concepts that are identified 
with a gnen job There ate several ques 
bons that must be raised m looking at the 
teacher role i How does the culture view 
the role of the teacher? z How adequately 
does the culture provide opportunity for 
learning role-appropnate behavior as an 
aspect of preparation for teaching? 

THE TEACHER ROLE IN 
OUR CULTURE 

We will not attempt here to do a com- 
plete job of defining the teacher role, but 
merely give some indicators that throw 
light on the basic question, namely, vvh3t 
role learning precedes entry into teaching 
on the part of the beginner To consider 
the teacher role, it is useful to see how the 
teacher appears from the various view 
points which might most influence the role 
concepts of future teachers 

l The students After the parents, the 
teacher is typically the adult with great 
est impact on the social world of the 
child He controls important gateways 
grades, promotion, opportunities to 
learn vital skills The teacher sets the 
value system of the world of knowledge, 
rewarding Certain abilities, punishing 
others He shares with the parent the 
task of developing concepts of right 
and wrong in the young The jociahz 
ing role involves the teacher in basic 
conflicts with youth who, under teacher 
direction, must give up primitive ira 
pulses and immediate gratification for 
symbolic and remote rewards The life 
of the teacher is hidden from the wav 
of the student what he does or is like 
outside the classroom is a mystery The 
pervasive fear of failure in the classroom 
induces feelings of great ambivalence 
towards the teacher in terms of the pos- 
sible success or failure of the student 
i The parent The parent funnels to the 
child (who in some instances will him 
self become a teacher) his basic atb- 
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tudes towards teachers derived from 
the parents past experiences as a stu 
dent, and present involvement with the 
teachers of his child The teacher, to 
the parent, is sometimes an adult ally 
m socializing the child, this is when 
the class goals of parent and teacher 
coincide To other parents the teacher 
is a competitor for tnc child s affection 
and one who may he emphasizing goals 
and values rejected by the parent The 
teacher stands as a gateway tn terms of 
the parent s ambition and hope for his 
child, and the ambivalent reaction of 
the child is repeated in his parents 
feelings The inadequacies of the par 
ent are revealed by the behavior of his 
child which the teacher notes thus the 
parent feels exposed in his relations 
with the teacher, with consequent be 
httling belligerence, or retreat into in 
fenority 

3 The public The teacher stereotype, 
widely exhibited via cartoons, shows the 
teacher as a woman unattractive and 
harassed, in some conflict situation with 
the young in which the child emerges 
triumphant The need to defeat the 
teacher is clear There is no parallel at 
tack on other professional groups such 
as doctors or ministers though lawyers 
and politicians get similar treatment 

Another public views the teacher as 
slightly less dangerous than the dema 
gogue Suspecting the actual influence 
of the teacher such a view s trues to 
reduce the role of the teacher to a me 
chamcal drill master teaching only the 
fundamentals 4 

Still another public sentimentalizes 
the teacher, stressing the inspirational 
influence of the great, "bom teacher 
Such inspiring persons are sometimes 
portrajed as wielding influence due to 
sympathetic interaction with pupils 
sometimes because of their complete 
disregard for student personality as they 
pursued truth Most of these teachers 

4 Ernest O Mclby American Education Un 
dcr Fire Freedom Pamphlet New York Anti 
Defamabon League of B Nai B Rith 1951 
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arc assigned to university levels, such 
persons did not leam how to teach 6 

The teacher role in our culture also is a 
product of many historical factors At the 
public school level, early teachers were 
often tramps or scoundrels, who taught 
poorly and sometimes viciously The influx 
of women into the teaching profession 
during the last fifty years has lowered the 
status of the profession to the degree that 
the public assigns women lower social 
status than men, thus a profession which 
enrolls many women is suspect for the 

m3n 

The role of the teacher in our culture, 
then, is one of relatively low professional 
status In addition, the teacher is an object 
of tremendous ambivalent feelings, and 
wields great power in the life of the indi 
vidual These conflicting pressures serve to 
confuse and distort the eventual accept 
ancc of the teaching role by those who be 
come teachers 

The views of the teaching role described 
above arc notably I aching in empathy or 
identification with the teacher Current 
fiction about teachers reinforces this find 
mg While actually few boolcs or stones 
are written about teachers, those that do 
are of mediocre quality And in addition 
the focus is most often upon the teacher 
as a person the teaching funebon, the 
classroom feelings of the teacher, are onl\ 
rarelj — and then very bnefly — presented 6 
Everyone knows the teacher, but no one 
knows what teaching is No one sees the 

* Houston Peterson Crest Teachers Por 
frayed by Those Who Studied Under Them 
New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press 
1946 

* An excellent example of this kind of fiction 
« the following Mabel B Fare ell ‘Men! 
Men! Amen can Magazine September, 1951 
PP 33 , 

See also Antoinette Ciotli The Teacher m 
Fiction a brief bibliography (mrtneo ), New 
Yoik Brooklyn College Library Reference Di 
vision, April 19^9 
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person as a teacher The individual m our 
Culture has had numerous contacts with 
the teacher The average student; for in 
Stance, probably has had a minimum of 
eight different teachers in the elementary 
School, as many as 20 different teachers in 
high school For those who go to college, 
they will react to another forty or so pro- 
fessors in their four undergraduate years 
There is no lack of knowledge of the 
teacher, on the part of the person as a 
student But it is a well known experience 
for the student to be completely unable to 
explain how the teacher helped him Jeam 
what it was in the teaching situation’that 
helped or hurt Introspection on the part 
of students about the teaching process is 
very unrewarding few students are able to 
get any insight into what the teacher really 
did 

In summary, then, we can say that the 
future teacher leams to view the teacher 
role from a negative cultural viewpoint, 
and is, typically, prevented from obtaining 
any genuine insight into the teaching func 
tion 

LEARNING THE TEACHER ROLE 

Let us now look at what opportunities 
may be available for the individual to learn 
to accept the teaching function, since pre 
sumably it is those who accept it most 
easily who arc our ‘bom 1 teachers 

The pathway to teaching lies through 
successful completion of college work This 
implies successful handling of elementary 
and high school situations The successful 
learner becomes the teacher But the suc- 
cessful learner in the public school system 
is not necessarily the most successful per 
son in his peer group and other out-of 
school relationships Studies show that girfs 
excel boys in the public schools because 
of greater \crbal facility or greater ability 
to comply, or both 1 Boys arc more apt to 
t Dean Lotwugh G>rU and Grades— a Sig 


drop out of school than girls* Thus learn- 
ing becomes more synonymous with femi 
mne values and interests The boy who 
succeeds m school is 3 "sissy” Students 
m general who succeed are usual!) $us 
peefed of "apple polishing,"— and ‘ teach 
er’s pet” is a fighting epithet The future 
teacher has, in all probability, because of 
greater intellectual ability, been on the 
periphery of his peer group, if not actually 
ostracized He leams, then cither to reject 
peer values and ally himself with the adult 
world (an attitude towards children and 
youth that is a definite handicap in later 
teaching) or, while perhaps not actively 
moving out of his peer group, he recog 
nizes that his greatest security comes from 
the student rofe, a rofe in which he is 
highly successful and attains his greatest 
rewards Then, at the professional level in 
teacher education we attempt to reconvert 
them, to pull such students out of this 
comfortable student position, and put 
them in the opposing camp Not rccipi 
ent, but giver not rcwardcc but rewarder 
While the future teacher has most prob- 
ably been a highly successful student, he 
cannot escape the general evaluation of 
learning that pervades the peer group The 
complexities of today's world have tended 
to make in school learning e'er more re- 
mote from reality, since reality itself is far 
too huge, too confusing too unmanagea 
ble* In reaction to the high content of 
abstraction in the school the student es- 
capes mto his own * real w orld ’ of peer 
groups, a phenomenon that is occurring at 
ever jounger ages The learner develops a 


mfican! Factor in Evaluation ’ Sell Set 
Mith April 1947 pp 763-77I 

•Ellsworth Tompkins Where Are 
Bops? School and Society (July a 19-17) 


and 

the 

Vo! 


7 °»$onin!ey Davis, "Adolescence and the So- 
cial Structure" in Adolescents m Wartime 
The Annals of the Ames can Aeademr of Fo- 
filicaf and Social Science November ifff pp- 
»J-*T 
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general tolerance of school but a mistrust 
of education since it is so remote from his 
daily problems and immediate interests 
Teachers are then a part of this great pre 
tense; professors in government are a 
laugh, if not downright dangerous The 
anti intellectuality of the average AmeT 
ican, while having many other historical 
roots, is reinforced by current m-school ex- 
periences The halo of general disorienta 
tion to what really matters in life sur 
rounds the person as a teacher This too is 
the cultural milieu of the person becoming 
a teacher 

We find, then, two conflicting forces at 
work determining the character type of 
those who enter teaching On the one 
hand, being successful students, they tend 
to overvalue academic achievement, it be 
comes the difficult task of the educational 
staff to reintroduce them to people On 
the other hand, they too have taken on 
some of the basic cultural suspicion of the 
academic, and the nearer they get to teach 
mg the more apt are they to become cither 
mer-dcfemivc about the academic world, 
or unwilling participants m an activity 
they suspect is of little worth in the eyes 
of the public Such influences make it dif 
ficult indeed for the aserage individual to 
accept the teaching role gracefully He has 
had experiences which tend to make him 
distrust teachers, and other experiences 
that make him more than happy as a stu 
dent- 

Let us now look at another aspect of the 
problem To what extent base teaching 
situations been available at the informal 
l*vel, p'ior to entry into the profession 7 
Presumably, some actual participation in 
teaching situations, of whatever nature, 
would serve to make the formal teaching 
role more easily assimilated Most future 
teachers come fum upper lower or middle 
class families *• They are specially mob- 

«' U ™ 3 Robot J Hanghani, and 


Vated to seek professional status, often a 
Status superior to that of their parents 
This push for upward mobility comes be 
cause of parental ambition, sometimes in 
spite of it The small size of today's fami 
lies precludes any possibility of the future 
teacher having many opportunities to 
“teach” younger siblings or relatives And 
the play group is one of peers, children are 
carefully shepherded away from playing 
with those younger than themselves by pa 
rental pressure and school rules The en 
vironment does not offer him a chance to 
leam to protect — to teach — others 
Thus we see two sets of circumstances 
that isolate the individual who goes into 
teaching from any trying out of the teach 
mg role First because he has been too suc- 
cessful as a student, or the student culture 
forbids anyone from coming too close to 
the teacher, and second, because the rear 
mg of children today isolates the mdivid 
ual from contacts with anyone but adults 
or peers, preventing any possibility of a 
“teaching' relationship to younger, de 
pendent, children There have been no ex 
tensive culturally approved situations in 
which to learn how to absorb the tremcn 
dous challenge of the group towards the 
teacher leadcT It is this challenge — this 
attack — that is so difficult for the teacher 
to understand and accept and channel in 
productive lines Acquiring the teacher 
role, then, becomes a very difficult prob- 
lem, so difficult m fact that few teachers 
are able to come up to the level of com 
pctcnce needed for vital education 

In view of the discussion above, we can 
begin to detect, perhaps, some of the 
forces that produce the “bom teacher ” It 
is my contention that such individuals are 
those who have escaped or circumvented 
the above cultural conditioning They have 
had a chance to explore the teaching role 
m childhood and youth Such experiences 

Martin B Loeb Who Shill Be Educated? 
New York, Harper It Brothers, 1944 
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as the following are, it is suggested, re- 
sponsible for the difference 

1 Older child who played a mother-sub- 
stitute role with several younger sib- 
lings 

2 Isolated from peer group relations, but 
access to younger age groups 

3 In school given the chance to assist 
frequently and successfully as a teach 
er’s helper in the instruction of others 
— but without the connotation of 
"teacher s pet ’ 

4 Acquired leadership roles in peer groups 
as an adolescent- been able to accept 
the conspicuousness of leadership and 
the constant public attention to one’s 
behavior, another important facet of 
the teaching role 

Another factor might be added The de- 
gree of identification of the individual with 
teachers, with being a teacher, with a par 
ent who was a teacher The dynamics of 
this relationship as contributing to future 
teaching competence are unclear On the 
one hand, identification would presumably 
make it easier later to be the teacher with 
which one identified But on the other 
hand to identify with the teacher presum 
ably means rejecting those who are taught 
So that one who had too closely taken on 
the empathetic relationship to the teacher 
w'ould be least able, as a teacher himself, 
to appreciate and like children, and the 
things of childhood But this needs further 
exploration 

In summary, then since our culture 
males it so difficult to leam the teacher 
role, and instead surrounds this role with 
ambivalent and negative attitudes, only 
those few persons who escape this cultural 
conditioning through informal teaching re 
lationships and leadership positions can 
move easily into teaching Only such can 
withstand and recover from the shock of 
the teaching situation 


i Selection If our hypothesis is true— 
and further research is needed for \cnfica 
tion— then we need to obtain detailed au 
tobiographical materials on prospective 
teachers to find out what opportunities 
were available to them for trying out the 
teaching role in their own personal history 
Leadership roles also would be important 
Such factors should then be weighted 
heavily m encouraging individuals to con 
tmue into teaching 

i Teacher education procedures It 
seems obvious that in teacher education 
we must make up for the lacks of the cu) 
ture We must provide many informal 
teaching situations with younger persons, 
so that the neophyte may gain confidence 
m meeting the challenge of the group in 
a more protected, permissive, less hostile 
climate than m the classroom, m order 
better to meet the attack adequately in the 
school Continual examination of the emo- 
tional demands required in such group sit 
uations is imperative so that the future 
teacher can via intellectual short cub, 
make up for the cultural lacks of his own 
personal histoiy Role-playing situations 
should be extensively utilized to get into 
the ' feci ' of the tcachcr-student, teacher 
parent teacher teacher, and tcachcr-admin 
utrator relationships on an other than 
verbal level 

Verbalization without the base in ex 
penence with real people docs not and 
cannot make teachers We see this abun 
dantly in the public school classroom And 
since so few enter teaching who have had 
such real experiences with children and 
teaching situations in their own past, it a 
up to the teacher education institution tv 
fulfill this need— a need that the culture 
not only neglects hut mates extraerdmar 
fly difficult to overcome 
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EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING SELF 1 
ArtWT- ImM 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

In classic GreeL drama the tragedy or agony of the hero is usually 
followed by a moment of insight m svhich the hero is graced by an un 
ders landing of the personal and environmental causes that necessitated 
his downfall The idea that understanding of oneself is of prune unpor 
tancc is also central to much of the world's great philosophy and litem 
ture Jcrsild obviously shares this belief In systematically applying it to 
education he argues that before the teacher can deal with the emotional 
problems of his students he must have sohed many of his own problems 
and must be at least conscious of those he has not resolsed "Disturbed’' 
teachers arc better oS teaching straight subject matter courses m tradi 
tional areas by traditional methods 

Cntics of such a point of view would be quiet to challenge the notion 
of the teacher as therapist If personality disorders exist, they are the 
medical property of the psychiatrist and not the province of the educator 
These critics also deplore the emphasis on personality What they are 
concerned with is character — the moral structure of the human being — 
and this, they feel, is best shaped by the content and discipline of the 
traditional curriculum 

Where do you stand in this dispute? Which type of teacher will you 
be’ Is it possible that there arc arguments on both sides of the fence 7 
What suggestions of Jersild s do you End especially Illuminating? Do you 
bclicsc the notion of self-concept can be of practical value? 

* Den Arthur T Jenild. In Search of Self, pp 100-10S Copyright, ig;a, by 
Tea h*rs Coltanba University Reprinted with the permission of the Bureau 

of Publications 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 

ON THE WORK OT THE TEACHER 

Often when teachers arc ashed to accept 
a changed outfook on their work if means 
that they must add another task to the 
burdens they already cany But to adopt 
the self concept as a basic concept m edu 
cation will not add to a teacher’s load in 
the long nin, for it will make the job of 
teaching more meaningful and significant 
and, therefore, more rewarding It will 
help to obviate the feeling of futility which 
many teachers now have concerning their 
work It will free many teachers, especially 
at the high school and college levels, from 
the constant need to rationalize or to jus 
tify (to themselves or their colleagues) the 
importance of what they are doing It will 
give life to many a task which otherwise 
requires only a mechanical process of 
memorization 2 

In attending to the thousand and one 
details involved in teaching it often oc- 
curs to the teacher whose heart is m his 
work to ask himself what difference this or 
that effort or activity makes in the lives of 
hts students or in his own personal or pro- 
fessional growth Such questions will often 
occur to teachers at the college level, if 
they have the courage to look at what they 
are doing as they plod through their 
classes, make assignments, give tests con 


2 By way of example, think how the dry 
bones of history would come to life if the 
teacher and the class consider the story of 
Sparta and see the Spartans not as a cunous 
folk Jong since dead but as people whose 
counterparts arc with us today seeking under 
the mask of a Spartan approach to life to get 
away from themselves and to live up to a pa 
thehc, false i mage Cons der how Banquo s 
ghost would cease to be a quaint fantasy m a 
difficult book but a stark reality to all who have 
known the pangs of conscience We would not 
then hear a hollow verdict such as was made 
by the high school class of which this writer 
was a mem bee many years ago after reading 
Silas Warner, "Too bad old Si lost all his 
dough 


fer with individual students, try to keep 
up their scholarly work and their writing, 
run to seminars, departmental meetings, 
staff meetings, committee meetings, meet 
mgs of professional organizations, world 
without end Similar questions must occur 
frequently to teachers at the high school, 
elementary, and lower levels for even 
though their pupils are younger, they are 
w the process of more rapid growth and 
they are, in a broad sense, more educablc 
than the more or less eager college student 
The self concept offers teachers a pnn 
ciple which integrates the basic features of 
their task and all the little details that go 
into it Without a unify mg principle much 
in education and much that happens m 
everyday life seems like a series of discon 
netted fragments Even some of the most 
progressive ideas and methods in education 
can be carried out in a detached median 
seal manner But when we apply the self 
concept we have something challenging 
We cannot apply this concept without 
self involvement Teaching then becomes 
for the teacher a way of expressing utiliz 
ing and developing the resources of hts 
own nature 

The more a teacher can see his work 
fitting into a large conception the easier 
it will be for him to deal with the details 
of his job He need not waste energy m 
rationalizing his work or justifying himself 
He will see that much of what now hap- 
pens in school is in the interest of con 
formity, in the interest of carrying out 
stereotyped notions The better he under 
stands this, the better he can calculate the 
minimum of busy work he must do for 
the sake of conformity and the freer he 
will be to use his energies for productive 
purposes He will have less need for con 
tmually making separate and new deei 
sions 

One who has grasped the big thing finds 
it easier to take care of little details A 
poet has said that it is through having a 
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U EDUCATION AND THE CHANCING 

2 THE TEACHERS EMOTIONAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

When an effort is made to promote the 
« concept of self understanding in the class 
! room one of the most impressive effects is 
the emotional impact of such work upon 
the teacher In many classes pupils, when 
given an opening will reveal a wide range 
of emotional problems Sometimes a child 
or an entire group will release a flood of 
feeling In classes with children who base 
long been “problems” and who have been 
kicked around in the school system (and 
probably in the home and the commu 
mty) for several years a raw display of 
emotion — of hostility, anxiety, and despair 
—can have a staggering effect upon a new 
teacher and even upon one who has had 
much experience in working with such 
children The anxiety that is displayed may 
be so intense that it is frightening The 
hostility may be so naked that a person 
who has long schooled himself to conceal 
hostility even from himself (as most teach 
ers do) recoils from it The grievances re 
vealed may have a bitterness beyond any 
thing the teacher has faced in the polite 
society from which he comes 
Such a display of feeling can be very 
threatening to a teacher In addition, the 
teacher may be overwhelmed by the ter 
nfic needs that are bid hare the needs of 
the children are so great, and the teacher 
may realize that his ability to help is so 
limited that it seems hopeless even to try 
The teacher will feel especially threat 
ened if he is one who places so high an 
expectation upon himself that his reaction 
to a problem presented by a pupil is that 
he should be able to find an immediate 
solution Such an expectation is unrealistic 
and is likely to lead to fechngs of frustra 
tion, guilt, and self-disparagement 

Another source of difficulty is that the 
problems presented by pupils to the 
teacher ore likely to touch upon his own 
unresolved problems Most teachers have 


SELF 

such problems, because teachers are peo- 
ple, too 

When, for example, students discuss 
troubles they have m getting along with 
their parents, the teacher m 3 y have diffi 
culty because (cither known or unknown 
to him) he has not himself resohed his 
own relationships He may retain gnev 
anccs against his own parents which he 
does not clearly recognize but which still 
trouble him He may base a tendency to 
blame his early upbringing for the difEcul 
ties he faces in his present life He may 
have irrational feelings of guilt about not 
having been as dutiful a child as he should 
have been And so on 
When pupils raise problems relating to 
sex the teacher may feel threatened be- 
cause of his own sexual problems In a 
culture such as ours it is likely that most 
persons who are old enough to teach will 
have unrecognized problems pertaining to 
sex unless they have had psychological 
counseling of a kind which few teachers in 
training now receive It will therefore be 
difficult for them to sort out the ways in 
which their own attitudes toward sex are 
healthy or compulsive or colored with 
anxiety, or distorted by irrational feelings 
of guilt, or imbued with hostility or in 
fenonty or other forms of self-derogation 
They may be doubtful whether they haw 
a tendency to oveiplay the importance of 
sex (suspecting that they are * too inter 
ested ) or to minimize or ignore sex (be- 
cause they are fnghtened by it), or they 
may have a disquteting suspicion that 
through the discussion of sex they are seek 
mg to gratify \ tcanously their own erotic 
desires 

These are only a few of the perplexities 
that the subject of sex might arouse when 
it is brought into class discussion Nos will 
the problem be solved simply by rectum* 
mg that practically all teachers have per 
plexitics of one sort or another 


A display of emotion of any kind may 
be threatening to certain teachers Some 
people become embarrassed or frightened 
when confronted by any expression of 
strong feeling Some arc especially uncom 
fortablc When inferiority feelings arc ex- 
posed Some become flustered by a simple, 
genuine show of affection 
Baffling emotional problems may arise 
because the teacher puts severe demands 
upon himself He may demand of himself 
that he be immune to emotional effects, 
such as those described abase — as though 
an) one could sincerely be concerned with 
the emotional problems of others without 
becoming emotionally involved himself 
He may demand that he be able to do 
something, and soon, to solve or alleviate 
the difficulties presented to him In deal- 
ing with a youngster who has deep-seated 
emotional conflicts, the teacher may ex 
pect that he should be able to * reach” the 
child and in a shott time help him It 
might be impossible for even a highly com 
petent psycboonalyst or clinical psycholo- 
gist to “reach” such a seriously disturbed 
child until after a Jong period of treat- 
ment But even if a teacher is told this, he 
still might not be able to keep from ex 
pcctmg more of himself than is reasonable 
Because of emotional involvement in 
one form or another, a teacher may feel so 
disturbed, or so threatened, or so frus- 
trated m his work with young people that 
he finds it impossible to go on Some 
teachers who have tried their hand at 
courses dealing with psychological prob- 
lems go back into the straight subject mat 
ter field One teacher who was observed m 
this study commented that it is restful to 
go back and teach an academic subject to 
a dull normal class after having wrestled 
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with emotional problems of a group of 
troubled children 

Teachers will differ, of course, m the 
extent to which they become involved be- 
yond their capacity to endure, 3nd in the 
extent to which they demand more of 
themselves than is reasonable For this 
reason, some teachers will be better suited 
than others by temperament and disposi- 
tion to go into work of the kind we here 
arc considering The process of selection 
will probably involve considerable trial and 
error 

But even when the teachers who under- 
take the work are well suited for it, they 
will continue to be under emotional pres- 
sure There will be times when the work is 
taxing and frustrating There will be times 
when the most devoted teacher will waver 
He may have doubts concerning his ability 
to accomplish anything worth while Such 
wavering and doubt may be brought about 
by many factors Even if the teacher is 
doing a good job, the outcomes may not 
be obvious Even if the outcomes 3re ob- 
vious, they may still fall short of what the 
teacher hopes for Whether outcomes are 
obvious or not, the teacher may come m 
for criticism from other teachers, from par 
ents, and from pupils, who do not under 
stand or appreciate the nature of the work 
that vs bcvwg dowe awd who sway actively 
resist it 

It is therefore important to help teach- 
ers to get emotional support in maintain 
tng their morale One gieat source of help 
is the moral support teachers can gne to 
one another when they are engaged in this 
work in the same school or m neighboring 
schools Group meetings of such teachers 
are likely to mvoh c a much greater sharing 
of feelings than occurs in the usual meet 
mg of a teaching staff 
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DIFFICULTIES OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
EDUCATORS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS: 
SOME SPECULATIONS 1 
Roger G. Barker 


A practical social issue of immediate 
personal and professional importance to 
many psychologists is the relationship 
which exists between them and the per 
sonne] of related disciplines As an in 
stance we may consider some social in 
terrelations between psychologists and 
educators This will sene, also, 3$ an ex 
apple of the more general problem of 
difficulty of communication within social 
groups That this problem is of great the* 
oretical and practical significance, there 
can be no doubt Effective intra-group 
communication is essential to group ac 
tion, and the break-down of commumca 
fions is a frequent source of failure of 
group undertakings Tragedies such as that 
which occurred at Pearl Harbor obviously 
are due m part to faulty communication 
within government organizations Less dra 
matic failures are continually occurring In 
the instance to be considered, difficulties 
of communication between psychologists 
and educators handicap both for each de- 
pends in an important degree upon the 
other psychologists for )ob$ and socially 
significant problems, educators for a scien 
tific basis for school practices 

THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
OF TEACHERS 

Difficulties m communication occur 
when the psychologist and potential cdu 
cator first meet in the college classroom 
Anyone who has taught child psychology 

1 From The journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy (Sept, »94»), Vol 33 pp 416-^6 R«- 
pnnted by permission 


to teachers and student teachers has mev 
itably noted a resistance to certain find- 
ings and viewpoints in psychology and a 
difficulty on the part of some students tn 
comprehending without distortions certain 
common ideas about the behavior of chil 
dren This is not surprising and it is cer 
tainly not peculiar to teachers We know a 
great deal about selective awareness, ra 
tionalization, compulsive behavior, repres 
sion, and other phenomena of motivation 
wherein it is impossible to comprehend 
some ideas, and possible to comprehend 
but not act upon others However, little 
has been done in the way of specifying the 
conditions existing in the teaching situa 
t»on which give rise to this behavior Re- 
cent social psychological research suggests 
where we should look 

The meaning of an observation depends 
upon its context or frame of reference and 
an important source of this context u the 
culture of the observer All students bring 
their private cultures to class with them 
they interpret the facts of child behavior, 
for example, in accordance with their own 
beliefs, and with those of their families 
their churches, their school boards and 
their associates Although teachers do not 
differ from other students here, there ts 
evidence that teachers tend to be selected 
from a common cultural background, and 
hence tend to interpret the findings of 
child psychology with a common bias 
Years ago Coffman (2) showed that teach 
en as a group come from the lower middle 
classes of the social structure Thu k m 
line with the recent findings of Warner 
and his collaborators {3, 9) that school! 
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arc an important channel of social mobil- 
ity in our culture, and that teachers are 
one of the mobile groups m the popula 
hem Here is a profession where, without 
the usual requirements of money and fam 
0y, it is possible to attain admission to 
higher social strata The profession of edu 
cation attracts large numbers of persons 
who value social achievement, and it in 
turn fosters these values Besides providing 
immediate social advantages to persons of 
the lower middle classes, teaching is a well 
recognized route to higher professional lev- 
els Great numbers of the population can 
say, “I taught for a while,” and many 
teachers frankly consider the profession a 
respectable temporary occupation until 
something better turns up 
For these reasons, m the culture of 
many teachers the ideology of individual 
progress, attainment, betterment, and self 
improvement, all defined in terms of social 
status, loom very large They bnng to the 
study of child psychology a design for liv 
mg in which the test of value is social 
achievement. Under these circumstances 
important facts of child pi) chology are 
bound to be resisted For example, the 
facts of unconscious motivation and the 
inheritance of intellectual abilities run 
counter to fundamental assumptions in 
the culture of great numbers of teachers 
Such facts must, therefore, be denied, re 
interpreted, ot misunderstood if the pat 
tcra of teachers’ lives ts not to be seriously 
disturbed Even the finding that such ac- 
tivities as play, art, literature and science, 
can grve emotional satisfactions and serve 
as substitutes for thwarted needs has a 
very special significance in a culture where 
adjustment, satisfaction, and happiness do 
not exist apart from social attainment In 
sofar as the "escape” and "releasing” ef 
fects of these activities contribute to the 
effectiveness of social achievement they 
are considered desirable by these people, 
just as adequate sleep and recreation are 
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considered dcsinblc But insofar as such 
activities contribute to the satisfaction of 
the individual in his present social posi- 
tion, and remove from him the anxiety 
that leads to social striving, they arc con- 
sidered undesirable As a substitute for 
social mobility such activities are to be 
deprecated Many tochers are seriously 
concerned about the great amount of sat 
isfaction and lack of anxiety they find m 
their students A recurring motif in the 
papers written by man/ tochers ts the ex- 
pression of a concern for the failure of stu- 
dents to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties to better themselves The anxieties 
that many tochers feel most keenly come 
from their failure to arouse in their stu- 
dents the social ambitions of which they 
consider the students worthy With such 
a system of values, it is obviously impossi- 
ble for tochers to accept and act upon the 
suggestions of mental hygienists who hold 
other cultural values, and to adopt pro- 
cedures that are likely to increase the sort 
of behavior the tochers strongly deplore. 

This is but a single example There are 
many other facts about the private worlds 
of teachers into which they must with dif 
ficulty fit the findings of child psychology 
For example, the social groups from which 
teachers largely come tend to have strong 
religious convictions and standards of mo- 
rality in terms of which behavior ts cate- 
gorized as right or wrong. One wonders 
what the many teachers who come from 
such groups and for whom such beliefs are 
very central make of such observations as 
the ego-ccntnaty, the amorality, and sex 
tiality of children There is, in addition, 
the whole field of personal motivation, the 
highly individual needs that bnng teachers 
to work with children Substitute parent 
hood, easy domination, secunty, service, 
etc^ all of which give the facts of child 
psychology very particular, personal mean- 
ings in order that teachers may me ch3 
dxen for their own purposes 
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If these assumptions are true, it is rot 
difficult to understand why the education 
of teachers should be less satisfactory than 
that of physicians and engineers Physi 
Cians and engineers arc probably selected 
from social strata where there is less con- 
flict between accepted mores and the facts 
with which they must deal In addition, 
engineers and phjsicrans have a much 
longer and more ngorous period of initial 
training that provides to a considerable ex 
tent for an appropriate background of 
viewpoints and attitudej 

Here is one of the primary facts that 
those who would improve teachers' knowl 
edge of children must face It is related to 
the general problem of acculturation, par 
ticularly to the question of the fate of 
cultural fragments introduced into new 
cultures It is for students of culture 
change to sa> what, if anything, can be 
done about such a state of affairs, if it is 
desirable that something be done Two 
clemcnt3iy facts may be mentioned, how 
ever First, the wry short contact most 
teachers have with the "foreign” ideas of 
child psychology means that the influence 
of these ideas must be slight Until teacher 
training in psychology is much more thor 
ou gh, this state of affairs will certainly con 
tinue Secondly, the motivation of most 
teachers, at least durrng the period of their 
training, is such as to insure a minimum 
of learning To all but a few the required 
psychology courses are a necessary nuisance 
to be endured with a minimum of involve- 
ment m order that most attention may be 
devoted to chosen academic fields 

An additional aspect of the situation 
that makes the problem even more difficult 
lies in the fact that many of the aspects of 
the behavior of teachers with which psy 
cbologists are concerned denve from very 
central needs of the person, whatever the 
cultural background may be Parent-child 
behavior is so deeply embedded in the per 
SOnality structure the culture enforces from 


the first day of life that rational argument 
is relatnely ineffective m modifying many 
aspects of it This means that the behavior 
of adults toward children is so firmly built 
into the personality that it is rn some re- 
spects compulsive Furthermore, much of 
this behavior is closely related to central 
evaluative convictions of religion, morality 
and socially acceptable conduct Tn our 
culture few facts of engineering or agricul 
ture, for example, come into conflict with 
fundamental personality mechanisms, or 
accepted religious and social practices 
Doubtless there is more conflict and resist 
ance in the case of medical knowledge 
But one can hardly think of a fact of child 
behavior, a technique of discipline, or a 
goal of child education about which most 
persons do not have strong, emotionally 
toned convictions It appears, therefore, 
that many other applied scientists engi 
neers, physicians, agnculturalists, etc are 
better able emotionally to f3cc the facts 
with which they must deal than are 
teachers 

FORCES IN THE TEACHING 
SITUATION 

The teacher of teachers finds that view 
points and procedures that are fully under 
stood, mastered, and accepted outside the 
teaching situation are not infrequently lg 
nored m schoolroom practice This sug 
gests that, m addition to factors m the 
general culture which prevent teachers 
from accepting some facts of child psy- 
chology, there are conditions in the school 
situation itself which prevent them from 
acting upon the knowledge they ha\e rn 
tellectually accepted Reference will not be 
made here to possible administrative re- 
straints upon particular practices but to 
the structure and dynamics of the general 
teaching situation This is a complicated 
matter, of course but there is one aspect 
of the Situation of teachers that accounts 
for much Teachers appear to be placed in 
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conflicting overlapping social situations 
to a greater extent than are most prota 
sional people Teachers must be highly 
sensitive to the changing demands of many 
relatively independent groups their classes 
their colleagues, their administrators, their 
communities Because of their exposed and 
dependent position the behavior of teach 
ers is very sensitive to these simultaneously 
acting but independent and often con 
Aiding influences Consider some concrete 
determinants of a teacher’s behavior in the 
classroom First of all there is the class 
room situation the attitude of the pupils, 
the requirements of the lesson, and the 
teacher’s intentions and ideals with respect 
to it At the same hme the teacher’s be 
havior is to some extent determined by the 
fads of the larger school situation perhaps 
an uncertainty as to the attitude of the 
administration toward his work, a feeling 
of frustration failure, and abuse because a 
colleague has received an “unwarranted ’ 
salary increase or a feeling of futility over 
the small prosped of professional advance 
ment There is also the community situa 
lion which the teacher cannot escape and 
to which he is particularly sensitive limi 
tations upon lits personal freedom in some 
political, social, 3 nd economic spheres, and 
coercion in others 

The fact that not all such overlapping 
situations enter the focus of attention dur 


dominant, and with a community situation 
where coercion and insecurity arc impor 
tant factors, would be considerably tem 
ncred and perhaps become totally ineffec- 
tive The extent of the modification would 
depend upon the relative potencies of the 
oveilannme situations and the constclla 


tion of their forces 

The importance of these aspects ot tne 
immediate situation for the improvement 
of educational practice is this So long as 
the situations that overlap with the class- 
room are not taVcn into consideration and 
made to support or, at least, made not to 
conflict with the good intentions of the 
teacher, his practices will be more or less 
at variance with his intentions, since con 
scious intentions constitute only a p ar h 
and often a minor part, of the total con 
stellation of forces acting upon him 
The experience of the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago in dealing with these 
kinds of problems in the work situation rt 
pertinent in this connection (7) A stan 
of interviewers, who partly by giving op- 
portunities for emotional expression, partly 
by promoting cognitive insight, and partly 
by securing adjustments in the work situa 
tions, have been able with remarkable sue 


cess to resolve the conflicts of the over 


lapping work, factory, family, and com 
munity situations These aspects of the 
workers’ situation have been found to have 


mg the class period docs not, of course, a much greater influence upon productivity 
mean that they are not operative Recent than the physical conditions of work Such 

work by Lcwm and his students ( 5 ) in procedures have very great possibilities in 

experimental situations and by Rocthlis- the schools as a means of freeing the 

bergcT and Dickson (7) in factory situa teacher to follow his best intentions in the 

tions has demonstrated that m overlapping classroom 
situations where the forces are in conflict, 

behavior u modified even when one situa THE ACADEMfC STATUS HIERARCHY 


tion completely dominates consciousness 
On the basis of such findings one could 
predict, for example, that a teachers in 
tended enthusiasm in Ins classroom when 
it overbps with a larger school situation 
where disappointment and frustration are 


Difficulties of communication exist not 
only between psychologists and student 
teachers, but also between psychologists 
and their colleagues of the education dc 
partments within the colleges The situa 
tion in great numbers of institutions is 
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such that there is often not only lack of 
professional interchange but in many cases 
hostility between psychologists and educa 
tors Many education departments offer 
their own instruction m psychology often 
duplicating courses given in the psychology 
departments Even within such education 
departments the channels of cammumca 
hon between psychologists educators and 
training school teachers are likely to be re 
Stnctcd with the consequence that there 
is little integration between psychological 
principles and teaching practices 

An important source of this state of af 
fairs is undoubtedly the status of education 
and psychology in the hierarchy of disci 
phnes m the colleges That a status luci 
archy does exist is evident from csen a 
casual acquaintance with college institu 
tions In general the long-established pure 
sciences and the liberal arts are near the 
top Astronomy, physics chemistry math 
cmatics history are full of prestige they 
set the pattern of educational behavior for 
the other disciplines Near the bottom of 
the hierarchy are the applied sciences and 
locational subjects Commerce agncul 
ture hygiene journalism are in lower 
classes of the academic world — and 
amongst the lowest of these is education 
There is probably some variation in the 
stratification from institution to institu 
tion, though without doubt a very general 
agreement exists 

Such hierarchies of status are recognized 
as characteristic of many social groups 
they are m no way peculiar to academic 
institutions (3 9) Recent research has re 
sealed something of the significance of 
such class structuring for the behavior of 
the persons within the classes { 4 ) The 
effect of mobility upon behavior is of espe- 
cial importance in the present connection 
Individuals or groups of individuals are 
mobile when they are in the process of 
changing their class identification to an 
upper or to a lower class While this 
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change of class identification is in process 
the individual is in a veiy insecure over 
lapping position If he is upwardly mobile 
he is trying to throw off his attachments 
noth the class below him and to strengthen 
his connections with the one above him 
This process has been studied in connec- 
tion with such diverse hierarchies as color 
stratification in Negroes (10) nee shah 
ficahon in the Jews (5) soctal and age 
stratification in many groups (3) Tn ah of 
these cases upward mobile individuals ex 
hibit many similarities m behavior Three 
of these are of importance here (1) an 
tagomsm toward lower class individuals 
with whom identification is possible (2) 
antagonism toward higher class individuals 
who will not admit equality of status {$) 
emphasis upon the symbols of class ic., 
exaggeration of upper class symbols and 
suppression of lower class symbols 
As a relative newcomer amongst the 
sciences the status of psychology in the 
hierarchy is as yet indefinite However it 
is certainly neither m the lowest nor in 
the highest brackets (11) That the gen 
crahty of psychologists arc desirous of es 
tablishing a high academic status for their 
science seems inevitable That they exhibit 
the same behavior as mobile persons in 
other class hierarchies seems inevitable 
also At least such behavior is easily ob- 
served The antagonism of psychologists 
to education and educators appears to be 
essentially the same kind of behavior as 
the antipathy of the light Negro for the 
dark, of adolescents for younger sibs of 
the liberal Jew for the orthodox of higher 
class persons for their lower ck»s relatives 
Such behavior is of course fully rational 
lzed in all of these cases and its existence 
is frequently vehemently denied The fact 
remains that in general psychologists lose 
academic status b> fraternizing on equal 
professional terms with educators and m 
such a case cannot be expected to do so 
On the other hand by emphasizing their 
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hcs With such upper class disciplines as 
mathematics, physics, and physiology, psy- 
chologists improve their status, and they 
cannot be expected to do otherwise The 
strength of these fcrces toward academic 
acceptability in keeping individuals in low- 
paying jobs and working on problems of 
little potential significance is frequently 
obvious That thev should cause aloofness 
toward educators is in no way remarkable 
Psychologists ha\e other antagonisms 
that contrast dramatically with their an 
tagonism toward education Medicine is 
undoubtedly above psychology m the pro- 
fessional hierarchy However, there is 
much antagonism expressed by clinical 
psychologists toward psychiatrists Super 
finally this is not unlike the criticisms ex 
pressed of educators However, in this case 
the behavior appears to be on a par with 
the resentment of the ambitious brown 
Negro against the high yellow, or the con 
tempt of the aspinng middle class person 
for the decadent 400 A psychologist’s pro- 
fessional status rs improved if he is ac- 
cepted as an equal in a medical group; 
however, this infrequently happens, usually 
he is included only as technician or an as- 
sistant To be excluded by those of higher 
status professional disciplines is as adequate 
a reason for resentment as to be excluded 
from the tables of the best families 
The position of educators in the aca 
de-mc hierarchy is low, but educators are 
also mobile and react to the aloofness of 
holier class psychologists in the same way 
that psycho’oguts react to the coolness of 
psychatruts There a this diflcrcnce, how 
ever The states of medical people is so 
score that contact with lower class psy 
chologats a not dangerous Defensive re 
actions aie therefore not necessitated In 
the case c* educators and psychologists, 
however, the insecurity of both gives rue 
to mutual defers rve reactions that tend 
p-ogress-vdy to magnify the original 
sebum. 
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This docs not mean that the criticisms 
of psychologists of educators and vice versa 
are all groundless rationalizations, many 
are justified However, professional hier 
archical positions may dominate the per 
sonal relations of the individuals involved, 
provide a reason for nursing legitimate 
grievances, contribute to the failure to 
compromise disagreements, and, in conse 
quence, operate as a causative factor for 
the poor communication between psychol- 
ogists and educators m colleges 

DIFFERENCES IN EMPHASIS 
Another reason for the communication 
difficulties of psychologists and educators 
may be mentioned It appeals to he in the 
fact that educators and academic psycholo- 
gists are very largely concerned with du 
ferent phenomena, although they have 
frequently failed to recognize this 

Behavior is a continuum from birth to 
death, and to study behavior it is necessary 
arbitrarily to select particular segments for 
analysis These may be as short as reaction 
times or as long as biographies The longer 
segments of behavior contain the shorter, 
but they cannot be explained m terms of 
the shorter, or in terms of the concepts 
that are adequate to explain the shorter 
Segments 

A teacher who catches a glimpse of a 
pupil on the stairs and asks, “What is that 
child doing 7 ,** might receive several true 
answers namely, (1) flexing certain mus- 
cles and relaxing others (2) stepping 
downward from the fourth to the fifth 
step- (5) going downstairs, (4) leaving 
the school building; (5) running away 
from school It is obvious that 2 curve rep- 
resenting the teacher’s degree of interest 
in these replies would nse from answer {1 ) 
to answer (5) In other words, the teacher 
b more interested in actions (achieve- 
ment of effects) than m a clones (media 
cams of achievement), to me the terms 
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employed by Murray (6), or more in 
molar than in molecular behavior, to use 
the terms of Tolman ( 8 ) On the other 
hand, a curve representing the interest of 
the generality of academic psychologists 
would descend from answer (i) to answer 
( 5 ) This is probably true in large part 
because the competence of psychologists 
is much greater in the field of actonc than 
in that of actions The triumphs of expen 
mental psychology have been achieved in 
studies of sensation, perception, reflex ac- 
tion, conditioning etc Necessarily, much 
of the instruction in psychology must be 
devoted to such molecular behavior It is 
true and it is important, but it does not 
provide s basis for an understanding of the 
molar behavior with which teachers must 
be largely concerned Why this is true is a 
technical matter that cannot be considered 
here, but it may be illustrated by an wci 
dent from other fields 
A roving reporter in looking for a story 
had arrived at the railway station as a 
heavy freight tram slowly passed through 
the yards He approached a spectator who 
turned out to be an engineer and asked 
him to explain briefly and simply why the 
tram was moving he received this reply 
‘ Because the force of the steam against 
the pistons is greater than that of the re- 
sistance of the opposing forces of gravity 
and friction that is why the train is mov 
ing along the tracks' The reporter next 
turned to a spectator who was an econo- 
mist and propounded the same question 
In this case he received this reply * That 
tram is loaded With wheat there s a great 
demand and a good price for wheat in 
Chicago at the present time, that is why 
the train is moving down the trad. It is 
obvious that these two true explanations of 
different segments of the same phenome- 
non are in no way interchangeable that 
the engineer will receive no help from the 
economists explanation and rice versa la 
terois of this analogy, it may be said t 


m the past psychologists have veiy largely 
given educators engineering answers to 
economic problems Until this is changed 
the usefulness of psychology to education 
will remain limited 

That many psychologists desire to do 
something about this is evident from the 
frequent attempts made to integrate psy 
chology with life and with education One 
can commend this move without being 
unaware of the tendency to become merely 
popular and to present literary psychology 
in such books and courses Explanations of 
molar behavior to be adequate must be 
just as strictly scientific as explanations of 
molecular behavior Until psychologists 
can deal rigorously with the behavior with 
which educators must be concerned it is 
inevitable that educators will refuse to talc 
the suggestions of psychologists as seriously 
as they should be taken 
There are other less basic reasons hr the 
misunderstandings between academic psy 
chologists and teachers One of these that 
may deserve mention here u the confusion 
of viewpoints and terminologies that 
abounds in psychology today It is under 
standable why the educator who does not 
have the time to reconcile One viewpoint 
with another in his own thinking is likely 
to C3St a plague On all the houses of psy 
chology after attending several courses or 
reading several books This state of affairs 
« a product of the rapidly developing state 
of the science at the present time, and 
little can be done about it However, an 
effort can be made to secure consistency 
m the brand of psychology taught in any 
sequence of practical education courses 
There are undoubtedly several schools of 
psychology that have practical usefulness 
for education if followed consistently 
However, the jumble of superficial view 
points with which teachers are likely to be 
presented under the banner of eclecticism 
is likely to be of limited value „ 
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The hypotheses which have been pro- 
posed to account for communication diffi 
cullies between psychologists and educa 
tors are based upon casual observation and 
are stated in terms particular to the in 
stance considered This consideration may 
sene, however, to indicate that here is a 
fertile Held for conceptual clarification and 
experimentation upon a social problem of 
great practical and theoretical importance 
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TEACHERS AS A MINORITY GROUP 1 
Jean D. Grambs 


Minority group identification carries 
with it certain bcliavioral patterns that 
often impede the process of integration in 
the total community Likewise, this kind 
cf self identification interferes with ade- 
qua*e ad,mtn*mt to the frustrations of 
personal and werk situations and inhibits 
the d-Tlopmmt of stable reactions to 
changing vocal demands Such gen^raliza 
tms regard-13 the effect of minority 
g*oup ro-mbenhip can accurately be ap- 
phed to typical mnoritv groups su'h as 
* From The Journal of Edj a*wal Social- 
*W P? 4 3 *’4~3 R*p*»ted 


Negroes, Jews, and ethnic groups in which 
the process of Americanization has not as 
yet been completed It is because minority 
status produces the kind of behavior that 
makes social adjustment so difficult that 
much effort in recent years has been di- 
rected toward reducing the crucial aspects 
of group differences In the same way. 
workers m the field of education have been 
seeking ways and means for making teach 
ers more effective in the larger community, 
as well as assunng the teacher as an indi- 
vidual cf a satisfying and mature personal 
development Juxtaposition of the fact that 
teachers on the whole are not as effective 
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persons as the profession needs, and the 
description given above of the effects of 
minority group status, produces an inter- 
esting relationship the hypothesis rn3y be 
advanced that one cause for the lack of 
professional achievement by teachers as a 
group may be due to the fact that teach 
crs’ behavior in some respects is restricted 
m the same way as is that of "recognized’' 
minority groups 

There are, obviously, two phases to the 
problem one, the status of education as a 
profession as i tewed from the outside, and, 
second the reactions of the teacher as an 
individual to tome of the unique aspects 
of the teaching situation The professional 
world, on the whole, places the teacher m 
the lower brackets in terms of status rec- 
ognition Shaw's phrase, ' Those who can, 
do, those who can’t, teach,” reflects the 
Scorn of other academic disciplines for 
teachers, and particularly of course for 
male teachers The teacher understands 
this rating and tends to accept it Minor 
ity groups typically occupy inferior status 
positions in a hierarchy, while teachers 
may be superior to others in the social 
scale, in terms of the professions teachers 
are of low status This is analogous in cf 
feet to the Negro who considers himself 
above the Jew, but feeling superior in this 
fashion in no way compensates for the 
rankling of unfair status in the hierarchy 
which is subjectively considered most sig 
nificant the non Jewish white community 
Thus the teacher, while superior to the 
majority of other occupational groups, is 
not at all happy about the low status of 
education in the professional hierarchy 
How docs the teacher react to this low 
status valuation? There is constant bcht 
tlmg of the accomplishments of education 
on the one hand and inordinate taking on 
of credit for significant functions on the 
other When discussing then phs wth 
those outside the profession, teachers will 
make cynical and derogatory remarks about 
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their work, the school system other teach 
eis, and the important ideas in education, 
even though they themselves do not ncccs- 
sarily act in terms of this cynicism within 
the privacy of their classrooms Some 
teachers, however, even carry this point of 
view to the student, discouraging their 
better students from entering such a so- 
dally unrewarding profession One of the 
problems in recruiting superior individuals 
to the profession has been this very factor 
of the classroom teacher who deliberately 
(or unconsciously) counsels students 
against entering the teaching profession 
Such attitudes arc similar to the anh 
Semitism of Jews who will try to identify 
with the higher sbtus non Jewish com 
inanity by being overentical of other Jews, 
with whom identification means status 
loss The cynical seemingly embittered 
teacher who makes derogatory remarks 
about the profession may be in part moti 
vated by this need to show others that he 
is not a “real ’ member of a low sbtus 
group — rather an unwilling and superior 
captive — and thus not to be condemned 
along with those who really arc teachers! 

While teachers complain bitterly about 
poor financial returns and accuse society 
of failure to appreciate their valuable func 
tion it is difficult to get educators to act 
together as a group to remedy this situa 
lion There are innumerable teachers* or 
gamzations, but few arc marled by strong 
feelings of group solidarity Leadership is 
usually conciliatory and accommodating 
It is not easy to get very many of the 
members to take an active part in group 
planning and in carrying out programs 
Teachers bit enviously of the strength of 
the American Medical Association and 
yearn for some sort of professional organi- 
zation that could speak with as much 
power in the realm of education, hut the 
creation of such a professional body lu* 
so far not occurred A feeling cf inferiority 
prevents a number of teachers from allow- 
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mg themselves to be identified with teach 
ers* organizations Withm the groups 
themselves, “minority group behavior” 
often can be seen m the innocuousness of 
social action recommended, the oft-ex- 
pressed fear of offending public opinion, 
and the considerable bickering and vying 
for status that goes on among the various 
areas of teaching specialization Minority 
status identification results therefore in the 
lack of organized professional direction, 
confusion of aims, and an extreme sensi 
tmty to public appraisal 
A further element in the picture that 
restricts the productive output of the 
teacher is the frustrations involved in rarely 
being able to be publicly successful The 
successes of the profession are limited, 
little public acclaim is awarded the teacher 
who is good, certainly little financial re 
ward is possible Achieving the status of a 
teacher — and it is an upward mobility for 
many individuals in the profession — also 
means a dead end There is no higheT 
status that one can acquire For women 
teachers in particular, the classroom is fre 
qucntly the limit of their social recogni 
bon Men can perhaps more readily be 
come principals, superintendents, and 
athletic coaches This is similar to the 
Negro who, no matter how much he sue 
cceds m the fields of sport, art, or letters, 
still is unahle to shake off the stigma of 
caste Success, then, is never complete, 
only partial 

The behavior of teachers as members 
of a minority group is an outgrowth of 
other aspects of the role of the teacher in 
the community The teacher in the small 
community is conspicuous Everyone knows 
who the teacher is children are every 
where, and seem to be countless little spies 
reporting on what the teacher is doing 
The typical reaction is that of the young 
tcachcT who remarked * I feel as if I lived 
in a goldfish bowl’ Although neighbors 
and fnends observe each other casually m 
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their daily routines, teachers arc subjected 
to many more such observations, since 
their range of acquaintances is wider than 
for most others in the community All 
500 children of a school will eventually 
know Miss Smith, the fifth grade teacher; 
many of the parents will know her What 
she wears, what she docs, and whom she is 
seen with 3re commented on by many 
people It is no wonder that Miss Smith 
feels conspicuous This sort of conspicu- 
ousness is, in some respects, similar to that 
felt by the Negro* wherever he goes he is 
immediately “seen ” The teacher likewise 
is always recognized as “teacher” And 
recognition in the context of the Amcncan 
Puritan tradition also implies judgment. 
To be known is flattering if one is of high 
status, otherwise it is hardly to be desired 
Most tcachcn who enter the profession 
arc unprepared for this kind of public In 
mg To suddenly the object of general 
scrutiny is acceptable and may even be 
pleasant for a few months, thereafter it 
often becomes a burden, and to many m 
dmduals a constant source of irritation 
and confusion The insistent demand by 
teachers that they be allowed to live “nor 
mal ' private lives stems as much from this 
feeling of being watched as from actual 
interferences with teachers' lives The pres- 
sure to behave discreetly, while overt in 
some communities, is a subjective impres- 
sion on the part of the teacher as well he 
knows he is being watched It is thus diffi 
cult to throw off a feeling of self-conscious- 
ncss and the pressure of acting “properly”* 
this in turn frustrates the spontaneous re 
actions of the teacher as an individual and 
often may be the cause that turns the 
teacher into an irritable, defensive, ngid 
person 

Thus there are two distinct elements 
that give credence to the idea that teacher 
behavior derives in some measure from 
feelings of minority group membership 
first, low status in a given hierarchy' where 
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high status is desired, and, second, conspic 
uousness above that of the average person 
It is suggested that these two factors in 
terfere with the teacher’s ability to respond 
adequately to the professional and personal 
situations in which he finds himself 
If the reasoning is sound, what can be 
done about the problem 7 Persons who go 
into the teaching profession are not pre- 
pared for the conspicuousness of their po- 
sition in the community Living m the 
public eje comes as a shock, and the indi 
Mdual as a teacher is not ready to deal 
with this phenomenon positively In the 
training of teachers some consideration of 
this difficulty might be appropriate m or 
der to equip the new teacher with some 
psychological expectation of what will oc- 
cur The selection of individuals stable 
enough to take continued scrutiny is an 
other factor to be considered The problem 
of the young unmarried teacher who, dur 
ing his first teaching years, is also seeking 
a marriage partner is an added complica 
tion 

The other aspect of this problem that 
of the low status of the teaching profes 
sion, is part of the larger picture of the 
academic hostility to education Both stu 
dent and faculty opinion militate against 
the effectiveness of education instruction 
To deny the existence of this negative 
opinion will do no good, to recognize the 
problem with the students themselves may 
go a long way toward reducing the hostility 
of the students It is just "not the thing 
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to approve too highly of education classes 
students genuinely interested in education 
become very perturbed by the atmosphere 
of negative criticism, and often themselves 
succumb to it Against this pressure of 
group opinion, one course of action would 
again be to recognize the existence of the 
problem, and within the courses themselves 
seek to do the most effective possible job 
of education consistent with the theories 
expounded While poor education may go 
on unnoticed in other academic depart 
ments it is highly undesirable that educa 
tion classes be vulnerable to the charge of 
"poor education" To be guilty of such 
charges is like admitting to the general 
public that all the statements of inferiority 
are, in fact, true, and that education in 
structors must continue to act lilc inferior 
beings Over com pensa tion, trying to be 
more academic and ’scientific" than the 
most academic department is unfortu 
nately a Symptom of minority status tden 
tification 

The preceding analysis of the status and 
role of teachers from the viewpoint dcvel 
oped by those who have studied minority 
group behavior should be subject to care- 
ful research and study A better under 
standing of the social status of the teacher 
would m time, it is hoped, lead to the dc 
velopment of teachers who can be effective 
in the profession to the degree that society 
so urgently needs Eventually a self-con 
eept for teachers free of minority group 
identification should evolve 
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GRACE t. KAUFFMAN 


HOW PROFESSIONAL AM I? 

Grace I. Kauffman 

A Selftest Designed to Emphas'ne the Positive 
Directions Indicate >our selfappraisal on each item by placing a dot on the 
line to the right somewhere between "low" and "high” When >ou have 
finished, connect the dots with straight lines 


tow men 

1 Teacher pupil Relation 
ships 
Do i — 

(i] Individualize pupils in 

mj teaching 7 

(2} Tr> to find out their ca 

pacitics and abilities 7 

I3] Refrain from the me of 

sarcasm 7 

[4] A\oid embarrassing a 

child before the group 7 

[5] Create an atmosphere of 
friendliness and helpful 

ness in the classroom? 

[6] Provide for democratic 

participation of pupils 7 

I?) Try to improve mj 

methods 7 

II Teacher teacher Rela 

T10N5IIJPS 

Do 1 — 

{1] Recognize accomplish 
ments of colleagues and 

tell them so 7 

(2] Refrain from adverse 
criticism of a colleague's 
method or work except 
when requested by a 
school official for the 
welfare of the school 7 

7 From Journal of the National Edoca'ion 
Allocation A r J, 1950 , p Reprinted 

pennmson 


low men 

[3] Refrain from blaming 
the previous teacher for 
inadequate preparation 

of pupils 7 

[4] Avoid letting jealousy of 

a good teacher adversely 
affect my personality de 
velopment 7 — — — ~ 

[5] Avoid unbind gossip of 

and among colleagues 7 — 

[6] Have a respectful atti 
tude toward the subject 
matter and woih of other 

fields 7 — " 

[7] Refrain from interfering 
between another teacher 
and pupil unless called 
upon for advice or assist 

ance 7 — — ■ 

[8] As oid criticism of an as- 

sociate before his stu 
dents and before other 
teachers 7 — - 

III Teacher administrator 
Relationships 
Do 1 — 

1*1 Talk things o\cr with 
the administrator next 
above me 7 — - 

[2) Support the policies and 
programs of my principal 

and superintendent 7 

(3] Avoid criticism of my 
principal and superin 

tendent in public 7 — 
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low men 

TV Teacher board of Edu 
cation Relationships 

Do i — 

[x] Support the policies of 
my board? 

{2] Have the goodwill of my 
board as a person of pro- 
fessional integrity? 

[3] Respect my contract ob- 
ligations? 

[4] When contemplating a 
change of position mate 
a formal request thru my 
superintendent to the 
board of education for 
release from my eon 
tract? 

[5] Cue sufficient notice 
"hen ashing for release 
from my contract 7 

[6] Use my local profes 
sional organization to 
convey constructive sug 
gcstions and criticisms to 
the board thru my super 
mtendent? 

V TrACHER PWDLtC Rela 
Tjonsiiips 
Do i — 

[1] Remember that I am a 

public servant? — 

[2] Try to exemplify to the 

public the best qualities 
of a teacher? ~ 

I3] Participate in commu 
mty activities that are 
not directly connected 
with my profession? — 

(4] Contribute of my time 
and/or money to the var 
ious community drives? 

(Community Chest, and 
the lilce ) — 


LOW high 

[5] Show by my life that ed 
ucation makes people 
better citizens and better 
neighbors 7 

VI Teacher profession Re 
lationsiiips 
Do j — 

[1] Keep myself informed 
about best practices in 

my field 7 

[2] Belong willingly to my 
professional organ iza 
tions — local state na 

tional? — — 

(3] Contribute of my time 

and talents to mv pro- 
fessional organizations 7 

(4] Accept responsibility in 
my professional organi 

zations? — 

I5] Help to make possible a 
democratic approach to 
school administrative au 
thontics thru teacher or 
gamzation channels 7 

[6] Speak proudly of the im 
portance of the service 

of education to society 7 

[7] Maintain my efficiency 
by reading study, travel 
or other means which 
keep me informed about 
my profession and the 

world in which I live 7 

[8] Dignify my profession 7 — _ 

[9] Encourage able and sin 
cere individuals to enter 

the teaching profession 7 

fioj Avoid using pressure on 
school officials to secure 
a position or to obtain 

favors? 

[11] Refuse compensation in 
the selection of text 
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tow men 

books or other supplies 
in the choice of which I 

have some influence 7 

[12} Rcfram from sending for 
sample copies of texts 
merely to build up my 

own library? 

{13] Refrain from accepting 
remuneration for tutor 
mg pupils of my own 
classes? — — 


J. MARTIN TAYLOR 

Interpretation If your profile is reasonably 
straight and close to "high,” jou are pro- 
fessional and jour school and community 
should be very proud of jou! If jour profile 
zigzags and is close to "low," then jou 
probably need remedial exercises m ethical 
practices to improve your professional out 
look You should [1] Concentrate on the 
ethical principles on which you rated j'our 
self the lowest (2] A few months from 
now take this test again, using a different 
color to draw the connecting lines Check 
to see whether you have improved 


A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 1 
J. Martin Taylor 


Bills of rights have an abiding and pro- 
found place m the hearts of men From 
King John’s capitulation on the banks of 
the Runnymede in 1215 through the 
French Rights of Man m 1789 such decla 
rations have been political in nature and 
have had their ongin in the minds of the 
would be recipients of such rights Our 
American Bill of Rights of the crucial rev 
olutionary era was no exception 

Since World War II a bill of rights has 
served the ‘ G I ’’ well, and is rapidly be- 
coming an American institution But the 
nature of the term has changed No longer 
is it characterized by an ongin based on 
agitation This is significant, it points up 
the progress we have made in moving from 
revolutionary to evolutionary processes 
Jones’ Bills of Rights for School Adminis- 
trators and School Board Members are not 
a result of clamonng by the members of 
those respected bodies Schorlmg’s Bill of 
Rights for Teachers, and Andrews’ Bill of 
Rights for Supervising Teachers are both 
undoubtedlyJhe-xesulLot foresight and ed 
ucational statesmanship but has the pen 


From Phi Delta Kappan November, 105a 
uo Reprinted with permission 


dulum swung too far? The change in 
method is good, the change in origin is 
probably unwholesome Wc find rights be- 
ing handed down to groups whose mcm 
bership should have an active and direct 
role in developing them 

It is certainly significant and school peo- 
ple should be concerned with the fact that 
throughout an earnest movement to un 
prove schools in general and teacher edu 
cation in particular, the last bill of rights 
to appear is that for student teachers — the 
very people for whom the entire teacher 
education program exists! It is late enough 
to suggest a bill of rights for them The 
following Tights are well rooted in psycho- 
logical principles and provide implications 
for the administration of teacher prepara 
tion programs 

1 The right to be wanted Never 
should a student teacher be assigned to a 
supervising teacher who is unsympathetic 
or * lukewarm” to teacher education in 
general or to student teachers in particular 

2 The right to choose Some degree of 
choice should be allowed student teachers 
m the supervising teacher with whom they 
will work and when practicable, in the lo 
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cation, size, and type of laboratory situa 
bon 

3 The nght to readiness Having met 
the requisite professional courses is not 
always assurance of readiness to teach The 
student teacher has a right to some assur 
ancc of success before he is placed in a 
teaching situation 

4 The Tight to adequate and vaned ex- 
perience Not only should the classroom 
experiences be rich and vaned but the stu 
dent teacher is also entitled to an adequate 
sampling of extra-class and extra school ex- 
periences of the type and nature m which 
he will be expected to engage as a full time 
teacher 

5 The right to an accounting At regu 
lar intervals the student teacher should 
have an evaluation of his teaching Such 
appraisals should be frank, businesslike, 
and constructive 

6 The right to a reasonable load In 
fairness to himself and to the public school 
pupils whom he teaches, a student teacher 
should have the nght so to schedule his 
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work that he has ample bme for his labo- 
ratory work 

7 The nght to transportation When 
the laboratoiy is off-campus and commuta 
bon is necessary, the student teacher has 
a right to expect that corn ement and com 
fortable transporta bon be provided 

8 The nght to professional guidance 
The student teacher has a right to fre- 
quent individual conferences with both 
the supervising teacher and the msbtu 
honal supers isor for planning work, for 
discussing observed lessons, and for prob- 
lems incident to teaching 

9 The nght to professionalized instruc 
tion In professional and academic prepa 
ration the student teacher has a nght to 
instructors whose methods of teaching are 
exemplary of those he n expected to use 

10 The nght to share in evaluation As 
a culmination of his regular sclf-evafua 
tions the student teacher has a nght to 
participate in the final evaluation of his 
laboratory experience 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSI ON? 1 
R Roderick Palmer 


Student teachers, administrators, and 
other educators at the University of Mary 
land recently outlined and studied various 
factors which focus attention again to the 
question Is teaching a professio n? Some 
considerations basic to the investigation of 
the numerous facets of this question were 

Tail ure of teachers en masse to affiliate 
with local and national professional organ 
izations 

Apathy on the part of teachers en masse 
to becoming highly professionally minded 

Lack of cohesion solidarity, and support 

s From Phi Delta Kappan January i<J?J PP 
135-140, 142 Repnnted with permission 


of the profession by teachers affiliated with 
professional organizations 
Division of teacher groups on issues in 
volving membership representation and 
acquisition of benefits for the profession 
as seen in the work of teacher unions and 
local and state teacher organizations 
The wide divergence between admims 
trator and teacher groups 
Failure of teachers en m3sse to replenish 
periodically their educational preparation 
through additional study and schooling 
The throes and woes teachers exude ana 
experience' in “in-service training* and 
opening of school “preplan ning despite 
the special pay or provisions made by van 
ous systems 
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Failure of teachers eii masse m subject 
matter areas to affiliate with national or 
garnza turns specifically concerned with 
those respective areas 
Failure of teachers en masse to subscribe 
to educational penodicals 

Certain segments of the profession not 
always considered on level with other seg 
ments, i.e., elementary education 
Lack of nation wide professional esprit 
de corps among school personnel as exhib- 
ited by personality clashes and professional 
jealousies 

Failure of teachers and administrators 
alike in establishing and supporting a na 
tion wide system of mtemcships for teach 
ers 

Lack of evidence that the t eaching pro - 
fession on the national level is m a state 
of flux; tliat is constant changes, improve 
ments, higher standards, and momentous 
and pointed cases which indicate the fast 
pace and growing esteem of a profession 
Use of teaching as a stepping stone to 
entering other professions 
rail ure of the profession to expend its 
best efforts in recruitment and pre-sclcc- 
tion of teachers 

Inasmuch as these indictments offer di 
versified opportunities for arguments, 
causes and answers, it should be said in 
the outset that the term “profession” car 
ncs with it many ramifications Examine 
a few definitions of a profession 

A profession is an o ccupation involvin g 
re lativ elv long and specialized preparation 
on the level of higher education and gov 
emed by a special code of ethics 5 

A code of ethics, professional (1) a 
statement of ideals, principles, and stand 
ards of professional (as distinguished from 
personal) conduct approved bv the profes- 
sional group and voluntarily adhered to by 
its members as individuals (2) A set of 
standard of professional conduct tacitly 
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accepted and followed by members of the 
profession 3 

Codes of ethics are important agencies 
for 'social "control Hcncc it is that 

the ideal of all the professions is public 
service and not monetary gam The con 
structive aim of each of the professions 
must therefore be the public good The 
member of each of the professions has as 
his means of livelihood the heritage of the 
ages in his science His earning power and 
his opportunity for immortality of mfiu 
ence depend upon the careful work of 
countless predecessors The training ncces- 
sary to a mastery of a professional gives the 
opportunity, but not the reason for en 
forcing high standards of conduct through- 
out the profession 4 

Western civilization recognizes a p r<> 
fession as a vocation founded upon pro- 
long ed and specialized intellectual training 
vvhlcB reriabTes a particular service tQ -fe 
rendered 8 

These statements illumine certain quali- 
fications the teaching profession demands 
of its members Other factors that can be 
read m these definitions arc prolonged 
education and preparation, secured either 
at universities or teacher education insti 
tutions, during mtemeship, or in “m-sen 
icc" training, and following, need for an 
espnt de corps and a rigid code of ethics 
for members of the profession, need for 
cohesion, solidarity, and support of the 
profession, need for continued raising of 
standards, and need for highly profession 
ally minded personnel 

Lack of full-scale affiliation with na 
bonal and local teacher organizations, the 
wide divergence between teacher-adminis- 
trator groups, and the problem of whether 
to support teacher unions or local teacher 
organizations raise the question of the effi 

* Ibid^ p 80 

♦The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences (1022), Vol 104 
p vu 

* Encyclopedia of Social Sciences New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1937, p 47 6 
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cacy of movements geared to reach pro- 
fessional levels and ideals Professional 
educational associations were formed in 
the middle of the 19th century; these did 
much to coordinate methods of education 
and to improve professional standards of 
teachers * Today, statistics show the exist 
encc of hundreds of such organizations 
But the number of employed teaching per- 
sonnel who are not members of these or- 
ganizations is appalling Talc a loot at the 
medical, clerical and legal professions One 
will End a different story This assertion is 
true not only as far as affiliation is con 
cemcd but in solidarity, preparation, quail 
Ecations for membership, allegiance to 
ethics and ideals, and evidences of con 
stant effort expended toward advancement 
and improvement 

The question of the status of the teach 
mg profession is illuminated by thisjiatc 
ment of the National Ed ucation_Asggcta 
tion 


Public-school teaching is a profession 
for which a certificate, or license, « re- 
quired by sbtc law as a condition of ad 
mission In practically every state the Imds 
of certificates, the qualifications require 
for each hind, their issuance renewal ex 
change, revocation are matters of state law 
or state board of education regulation 

Most states have many Imds ot ccrtin 
cates related to the grade level or subject 
the teacher expects to teach different 
qualifying conditions arc required for each 
V if irt, Scale in add, Hon to the g<m 
eral conditions such as age, proo g 
health, oath of allegiance, and evidenecot 
good moral character A «rj£ficate_is_cvi 
dcnce of pr ofcssig naLpreparabon 

Requirements for admission to » 
teaching profession need to be , 
■zed so that the ouahficat.ons foi certto 
lion, especially for elementary teachers, 
are more nearly uniform among 

• Encyclopedia Bntamwa Chicago 

sity of Chicago (1948)1 7 »P 

UCahonal Associations 
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because the standing of the profession is 
determined as much by the inadequately 
prepared teachers as by those who have 
earned graduate degrees Teachers who 
hold emergency certificates should be re- 
quired to qualify for regular certificates 
because the prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession is limited by its admission stand 
ards 1 


Robert H Momson, assistant commts 
sioner for higher education in New Jersey, 
discusses the question of the teaching pro- 
fession His conclusions arc 


Teaching has attained the following 
characteristics of a profession (1) Teach 
ers are motivated prunanly by their desire 
to serve others (2) The success of teach 
ers is not measured by the amount of sal 
ary they receive {3) Teachers constantly 
strive to improve their competence (4) 
Teachers control the standards for issuing 
licenses to beginning teachers (5) Teach 
ers practice a high code of ethics 

This noted educator says further 


Teaching has not yet fully attained pro- 
fessional status in that (1) Teachers in 
many communities have not based their 
professional training on a period of pre- 
professional education which is both lib- 
eral and intellectual in nature (On the 
basis of preliminary training teaching has 
attained professional status in some com 
munities but is seriously deficient m meet 
ing this standard in the nation ana partic- 
ularly in the elementary grades Nineteen 
states have laws and certification regula 
trons which require four yean of college 
training of all teachers before initial cer 
plication Nearly all states require college 
graduation before initial certification for 
Sigh school teachers In some stato h.gh 
school graduates may qualify for certifica 
hon to teach in elementary grades ) 
t National Education Association, 
wSgtoZ W t*t"^l° Education ' Assertion, 

“film's— “Mr 1 

Teaching Profession, March 1950 



Ill Teachers in large numbers have not 
accepted the responsibility for interesting 
the most capable youth m teaching as a 
profession * 

In defense of many of the indictments 
proiected for discussion herein, it may be 
said that m the United States the Tederal 
government has no authority to require 
standard courses of study, organization, 
standards, ethics, teacher training, manage- 
ment, methods or finance as in those coun- 
tries where education is directed by the 
central government, yet a United States 
system has grown up through the zeal of 
teachers who have disregarded state bound- 
aries to iom with their co-workcrs in con- 
ferences and m educational investigation 
The result has been that educational meth 
ods and standards, materials, processes and 
attitudes have become nearly uniform 


* Ibid , p 101 
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Authorities have pointed out that owing 
to the great number of persons cmplo>ea 
in public school teaching, the wide tern 
tcry over which they arc scattered the m 
adequate preparation of many of them, i 
is difficult to develop and to maintain a 
thoroughly well organized professional con 
sciousncss, expressing itself in the recogm 
tion of a definite senes of professions 
ideals and an explicit code of professional 
ethics Though a number of local teachers 
organizations in the United States 3V 
formulated statements of P rofcssl ° n 
ideals and codes of professional ethics 
there is for American teachers as a whole, 
nothing similar to the “Principles of Mcfl 
ical Ethics" of the American Medical As- 
sociation, or the “Pn nciplcs of Professi ons 
Practice and the Canons oTEtma *° nn _ u 
lated by the American Institute of Arcm 
tccts 


VARIETIES OF PRESTIGE AND OF DISREPUTE 1 
Willard Waller 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

The late Willard Waller was one of the most original sociologists to 
take a look at the process of education His volume The Sociology or 
Teaching, though now out of print, is a classic of its kind So astute were 
hts insights, so penetrating was his language, so comprehensive were his 
observations, that his work truly stands alone as a description of the 
inner workings of the school as an institution 

How pervasive is the problem of status! Here we see it in terms of the 
prestige of a teacher Davis and Havighurst look at it later in terms of 
child growth We see it again in the career of the Chicago schoolteacher 
in the article by Becker Burton analyzes the social class system— a status 
system— as it affects school programs And certainly the problem of 
school sororities as reported by Tavcs in Chapter 13 arises from the de 
site of individuals to seem better, to have more prestige, than others 
How do jou sec persons motivated by the need for status and prestige 7 
Wliat incidents can you observe now that substantiate Waller’s analysis? 

1 Abridged from Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching chap 16 * Varieties 
of Prestige and Disrepute pp 247-278 Copyright 1932 by Willard Waller Rc 
punted by permission of tlic publisher John Wiley and Som, Inc 
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Prestige is what males the leader differ 
ent from an} body else It is not a real 
quality but a consequence of the way m 
which those who are under his sway think 
about a particular leader 
Prestige is earned by social images to 
which the leader is assimilated Flesh and 
blood humans do not conform to these 
prestige-canymg patterns but arc made 
over into them by the dream work of ideal 
ization The leader is always made over m 
the minds of his followers What fits the 
pattern they have decided upon for him is 
kept What does not fit jj thrown away 
So it occurs that every mans leader is a 
man after his own heart and no man lives 
in a universe populated by heroes who ex 
cecd him in complexity of mental orgam 
zation Prestige is 3 quality of the whole 
anstng from the way in which the parts of 
the hero are fitted together 
In unrestricted social life, the varieties 
of prestige-carrying images are infinite In 
the institution they are fewer because only 
certain types of images can sift through 
the institutional network Within every 
institution certain typical images are the 
usual carriers of prestige or its opposite 
We leave aside the questions of the 
origin of social images of their relation to 
the imagined qualities they cany, and of 
their effect upon the contact human beings 
have with each other We turn now to a 
consideration of certain social images to 
which school teachers are assimilated 
These images are configurations or pat 
terns into which the teachers personality 
is organized in the child s mind Some of 
the images existed before the teacher came 
into the life of the particular youngster 
these were superimposed upon the teacher 
from the early experience of the child par 
ticularly his experience of his parents and 
relevant attitudes were transposed with the 
images Other images appear to have been 
manufactured on the spot from the mate- 
rials at hand It is our purpose here to be 


thoroughly inductive and to present de- 
scriptions of these organizations of ideas 
and attitudes rather than interpretations of 
them That important and unsolved prob- 
lems of theory are connected with the so- 
cial image is clear bat we have not here 
the space nor do we presume the ability 
to make any contributions to them 
Let us consider first those social images 
whose value to the teacher is a positive 
one Some images which cany prestige 
when the teacher is assimilated to them 
are (1) the parent substitute {2) the 
image of the cultural or social ideal (5) 
the image of the officer and the gentle- 
man (4) the image of the patriarch (5) 
the image of the kindly adult and (6) the 
image of the love object These images are 
not always clearly distinguishable but wc 
can roughly classify teachers as deriving 
prestige from one or more of the images 
just noted 

When the child assimilates his teacher 
to one of his parents attitudes arc tram 
fened from teacher to parent Men and 
women teachers acquire meaning for the 
child in so far as they do acquire mean 
mg in terms of the parent to whom they 
are assimilated The man teacher as in 
after hie the employer the doctor and the 
pnest, among others is assimilated to the 
father image If the father is feared tl c 
teacher is feared with a fear tint emanates 
from no personal experience of him If the 
father is hated the teacher is royal!) hated 
since he mi) be made to serve as a con 
ventent outlet for a father hatred which 
the child may not wash to admit to 1 im 
self The woman tcac! cr is frequently as- 
similated to the mother If the attitude 
toward the mother is one of unalloyed af 
fection then the attitude of the child to- 
ward his teacher wall tend to reproduce 
the same undo ided pattern If the mother 
is thought of as a thwarting agent the 
child wall clearly sec the thwarting activi 
ties of the teacher and trill treat her ae- 



cordingly Women teachers, especially 'i 
the early grades, find rt a very convenient 
technique to play the part of the moth« 
to their pupils, and apparently there are 
no very serious ob|ections to it Women 
teachers are also occasionally assimilated 
to the father image 

The discussion of the cultural or social 
ideal as a prestige-carrying image has been 
anticipated in the discussion of the social 
background of the teacher Social classes 
exist m all societies, and the admiration 
of each class for those above is one of the 
fundamental social facts A teacher enjoys 
prestige derived from this source if he 
manages to categorize as a member of the 
upper classes Students may dislike a 
teacher who manifestly does not belong to 
their own group, but they hold him none 
the less m awe In the rural districts, where 
learning is not widely diffused, the school 
teacher is often held m near reverence be- 
cause he is a learned man, but to be ac- 
curate we must remark that this attitude 
is not wholly a matter of class feeling, be 
mg in part produced by the superstitious 
veneration of the unlettered for one who 
knows the esoteric lore of books The na 
tive American teacher has great prestige 
in immigrant districts because he was bom 
in this country, and this seems a purer 
case of respect for the cultural ideal than 
the former example In the slums, also, 
pupils who have had experience only of 
slatternly and dirty women will often ven 
crate and well nigh worship their clean and 
well-dressed teachcT It may be argued that 
prestige due to the supposed superiority 
of one social class over another is not to 
be had in a democratic society, but this is 
not true Because of the great social mo- 
bility of American society both parents and 
teachers set much store by a person who 
embodies uppcT-class qualities, and whom 
they can use as a model of imitation Low 
er-dass parents and lower-class students 
tend to see the problems of the upper-class 
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teachers in terms of their own daily dta 
mas, and to judge these teachers ^ ‘he, r 
own unreal standards of what ladies »" 
gentlemen ought to be many ammmg ri 
nations and some lulgic °»« «« 
this fact, but on the whole the man 
judge fairly both the person and his 
ties, and appropriate only those q ' 
1 they respect only those persons, that 
may be of some use to them . 

Some teachers acquire prestige <J“>« 
that of the aimy officer We may thcr 
speah of them as conforming to the imag 
of the officer and the gentleman The pro- 
bee of the officer has a long tradition' £ 
hmd it, and it usually assumes a definite 
form The officer is a member of the ™ 
mg group, as such different from enlistee 


mg group, as such diltercnt nun. -- 
men and set off from them as the mem 
of self-conscious ruling gt°“P s 
set off from those they mle The offi 
represents the dominant group, ic 
cast his personality into that mold w 
ever he is in the presence of members 
the subordinate group The officer ts ™ 
of finer clay than men, certainly of dmc 
ent clay He wears better clothes than 
enlisted man and different clothes 
clothes are different to distinguish 
from the men and they are better to 1 P 
him maintain his prestige Neatness is 
quircd of enlisted men, but the o 
must attain in this respect an unbelieva 
perfection, who is not immaculate is 
officer The officer must live like a g^ 11 
man He must stop in a good hotel 
must eat in the better restaurants 
must smoke expensive cigarettes He m 
travel on the Pullman He carries no p 3 ^ 
ages He engages in gentlemanly spore 
and avocations He does not consort w* 
women to whom privates have access 
can go to the head of a queue but he can 
not shine his own shoes The officer nev 
slops over Certain ceremonies of respec* 
arc due him All these things sene to mar 
the officer off from the men Very i m P° 
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hint axe the things the officer cannot do 
It is what one does not do that determines 
whether he is a gentleman or not As 
James puts it, “To ignore, to disdain to 
consider, to overlook, are the essence of 
the ‘gentleman*” One who is an officer 
and a gentleman is distinguished from all 
others by a certain hind of poise a char 
actcnshc ‘ seeling avoiding balance,” an 
inhibition of action and reservation of 
opinion which enables the individual to 
preserve the integrity of his personality m 
ensis situations The person who most 
feels tins poise is the diffuse and poorly 
balanced extras ert 

Likewise a teacher who is erect, a little 
stiff, who dresses with a quiet good taste 
and is scrupulously neat, who tales the re 
spcct paid him as Ins right, who is always 
the poised and inhibited member of the 
ruling class who uses the technique of 
command skillfull) and ah vays keeps his 
distance—! teacher of this sort acquires a 
prestige which is the first cousin of the 
prestige of the army officer Because of the 
almost complete cessation of human inter 
course which this prestige requires, it is 
perhaps unfortunate for the school room, 
but it is nevertheless important m the 
schools as they arc 

Prestige of a special sort usually attaches 
to the patriarch in the schools This is 
prestige derived from association with the 
father image, in all probability, but it is 
prestige which not uncommonly exceeds 
the prestige of the father image (perhaps 
because it is Jess ambivalent than the pres 
tige of the real father) The typical case 
seems to be that of the elderly man who 
tales a fatherly interest in all his stu 
dents, controls by influence only applauds 
achievement but does not always insist 
upon details and excites the liveliest af 
fcction in all his students It may be that 
he teaches with unparalleled incompe- 
tence, but lus students hear him gladly 
and always insist that they have learned 


much from him His very foibles, his very 
weaknesses Ins inability to be severe las 
willingness to be sidetracked from the les- 
son, and hu absent mindedness on exami 
nation day arc great points in his favor 
These elder teachers phy a very important 
rfilc in the impressment of mores, and it 
could easily be argued that they choose 
the better part that what they Jose in aca 
dcmic efficiency they gam in personal m 
fluence Many a school system contains 
such a patriarch, but there is rarely room 
for more than one in any system Colleges 
and universities develop a cult about the 
school patriarch His sayings, even the bit 
ter ones, his anecdotes, his whimsies, his 
kind deeds and the memory of his face 
and voice are passed down reverently from 
one generation to the next It is note- 
worthy that age alone does not male a 
patmrch It is rather certain personal qua! 
lties which male one known and remem 
bered as 'the old man ’ and by no means 
all old men have those qualities There are 
naturally many more persons who have 
certain elements of patriarchal effective- 
ness than persons who conform to the 
pure type The pure type is relatively rare, 
and is therefore, for our purpose, not very 
important but the patriarchal rapport is 
not rare Witness the number of teachers 
of whom students speak jestingly but not 
without respect, as the old man ” Even 
those teachers with a mixed form of the 
patriarchal rapport arc very important to 
students, for they furnish them an oppor 
tumty to express symbolically their emo- 
tions toward their own fathers Even 
women teachers arc sometimes known to 
embody a mixed form of patriarchal au 
thonty 

Another important image sometimes im 
posed upon the teacher, or formed about 
his personality, is that of the kindly and 
understanding adult The image has cer 
tain overtones from either the rather or 
the mother If the home life of the child is 



happy, the kindly tocher may deroe clc 
merits of prestige from both parents Some 
tunes, however, especially v.hcre the child s 
relationship with his parents is not fortu 
nate tlie kindly tocher becomes sety im 
portant without such recnforccmcnt In 
such a case the teacher becomes emotion 
ally significant simply because we grow 
into a relationship that is pleasant and sat 
lsfying and awav from one that is not 
Usually the undcistandmg and kindly 
adult is the praising adult as veil It is 
part of the technique of a certain Vmd of 
social work to find something that the 
child can do veil and then to praise him 
for it This involves giving the child the 
impression that one understands him and 
appreciates his real qualities Slightly dif 
ferent is the rapport established by the 
sympathetic adult This is the adult vho 
attempts to win the child’s confidence, to 
listen to the story of his troubles, and cn 
deavors to let the child Vnow that he real 
ires the nature of his difficulties and feels 
with him in them This rapport is likelv to 
be very strong on account of the transfer 
cnee mechanism Because it is so very 
strong it is a little dangerous for the child, 
who is then unduly susceptible to am in 
jury vhich the teacher, as a teacher, might 
woih. upon him 

The whole matter of control by praise 
is puzzling and a bit paradoxical Where 
it is wisely earned on, it may result in the 
most happv relations between students and 
teachers Where it is unwisely applied it 
is absurdly ineffective and ultimately very 
damaging to the student Praise must al 
ways be mented and it must alway be 
discreet, else all standards disappear 
Cheap praise both offends and disappoints, 
and it breaVs down the distinction be 
tween good and bad performances Praise 
must always be measured, it must not re 
sort to superlatives, for superlatives give 
the comfortable but deadening sense of a 
goal attained Such praise as is used must 
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open the way to development and not 
dose It Praise must always be sinre re. 


rinse it i'raisc must 

otherwise it is very difficult to male >< 
seem sincere, and if it docs not 
cere it fails to hearten Praise as a means 
of control must be adapted to 
students It rs a device to be used f* 
qucutly but only on a fitting , 

rather than an unvaried policv C 
b, a rapport based upon oynpatby « 
wise calls for dcl.cate distinctions Sym- 
pathy, to be of value, must not be 
facile emotionalism of a fool, but 
measured feeling of somebody who com 
plctely understands One of the 
understanding is to Vnov when one is 
mg imposed upon , 

The category of the love object is 
which may have either positive or nega 
value for the teacher To male one 
a love object to students is a tcc in 3 t 
which has its greatest utility m thc 
few grades of school Teachers of pn - 
grades may apparently control their 
dents most easily and most pleasantly £ 
mahing themselves acceptable mother s 
stitutes This rapport is rapidly re P lac T 
for the majority of students, by the r 
tional order of dominance and subor » 
turn with social distance, hut f° r 3 
5 cars more the teacher may retain her 
sibon as a love object in spite of 1 
teTposition of distance, shaping up , 
as a resplendent goddess to be worships 
from afar off Even in high school, worn 
teachers sometimes profit by going to som 
pains to categorize favorably as women 
subtle adaptations of dress and mann ^ 
may allow them to do this without 
their effectiveness m the teaching r 
They must, of course surround themse ' 
with sufficient distance to remain f ar 0 
and mysterious This rapport is often o 
great utility in thc management of big 
school boys whose idealism and chnaliy 
may be utilized by such a technique when 
they would rebel at more obvious attemp 
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to exploit them One of the most impor complete m cases of the first sort as 


prestige as a lose __ ( 

comes from an abnormality of sex life, 
from the homosexual crushes which high 
school girls, puhcularlj, concede for theu 
women teachers Women willing to play 
upon these girls of the Schwarmcrei age 
have no difficulty m obtaining a following 
in nny high school 

The disrepute into which teachers fall, 
the hatred which they beget, and the con 
tempt which they sometimes arouse, may 
likewise be thought of as the product of 
certain personal configurations into which 
they fit We turn now to a consideration 
of the more common of the unfavorable 
categories 

One of these is the easy mark There 
are some teachers who can be put upon 
they arc easy marks From the easy marl 
a student can get a good grade without 
working for it, or he can commit 30 of 
fense in his presence and remain unpun 
ished, or he an offer him a personal af 
front without harm, or get off from an 
imposed punishment with a flimsy excuse 
or a half hearted apology Sometimes per 
sonal qualities of the highest value may 
make a teacher an easy mark excessive 
amiability may make him suffer too many 
affronts or be too charitable a highly sym 
pathetic nature may betray him to impos 
tors, or a keen sense of human values may 
make it difficult lor him to administer 
routine discipline to the children fed into 
the hopper of the educational system Or 
it may be a trait of a different nature that 
defrays him, a lack of cuunrgir .viVurib .he 
tnes to hide beneath a pose of good na 
hire, a lack of mentality which enables 
students easily to hoodwink him or a lack 
of understanding of juvenile social life 
which prevents him from knowing what it 
is all about Whatever the cause, the re- 
sults arc the same students do not re 
spect and they quite possibly hate such a 
teacher The catastrophe is perhaps not so 


those of the second for teachers who fail 
by reason of their virtues may have other 
virtues to redeem them, or compensating 
Vices Perhaps the worst case is that of the 
person who Jacks courage to face the bar 
bansm of young persons in school for his 
attempt to mask his far beneath an amia 
bJe exterior never quite succeeds and he is 
ultimately found out 
To the young teacher, one of the most 
disillusioning discoi-erics tJiat he males 
about the social realities of school life is 
that teachers are often made to suffer for 
their virtues In a common sense world it 
would seem that amiable and sympathetic 
teachers teachers who try to apply the 
golden rule in the school room, would have 
a high reputation in the eyes of their stu 
dents But they rarely do and they never 
do in the orthodox school unless they are 
able to form some sort of compromise be- 
tween friendliness and dignity It is pain 
ful to see fellow teachers whom one knows 
to be persons of unusual qualities in dis 
repute with students because of those 
qualities, painful to see them suffer be- 
cause they are genial and sympathetic 
painful to see the evidences of disrespect 
and hatred which students give them The 
young teacher casts about for a reason It 
is not easy to find Part of the answer may 
be made by reference to the general dis 
respect which young persons m our culture 
have for a person who impresses them as 
' soft,” and this explanation has particular 
weight because of the traditional patterns 
j\( jtnr.ud .w.tf-cvrimp .10 the school the 
teachers personality must be a little hard 
if it is to survive the strain of the hard 
situation in which the teacher is placed A 
related principle is that the competence of 
teachers is judged by reference to other 
teachers, and a teacher who docs not do 
as others do or as others would obviously 
like to do, is judged incompetent Since 
most teachers are strict, one who is not 



strict docs not know his business either 
he docs not know that he ought to be 
strict or he docs not know how to be strict 
In either case he is incompetent He who 
would be good to students must first sell 
them the idea ” The definition of the situ 
ation is so clear in most classrooms, in 
terms of dominance and subordination, 
strictness, mutual antagonism, offences 
and punishment, that it is not possible for 
any but a most unusual teacher to adjust 
his relations with students to any other 
pattern For a teacher who shows other 
traces of incompetence, this is probably a 
sufficient explanation of his disrepute 
The experienced teacher has a ready ex 
planation for the failure of her good na 
tured colleague Miss Jones fails “because 
she doesn’t make those students respect 
her" Apparently this is a true explanation, 
but it still leaves some important questions 
unanswered Why is it necessary to force 
students to “respect" the teacher, in the 
sense that her colleague, who has in mind 
a definitely institutional sort of respect, 
means? Why is it ever necessary for a 
teacher to "make students respect her* ? 
Why do students not respect the pleasant 
Miss Jones rather than her cross and bad 
tempered colleagues? These are puzzling 
questions, and one can never be quite sure 
that he has worked out a satisfactory an 
swer to them Something may be gained 
by going back on Miss Jones’s steps and 
trying to discover what, by reason of her 
extreme equability, she did or failed to do 
that made the difference 
One important fact is that she failed to 
establish any boundary between teacher 
rights and pupil rights she failed to estab- 
lish a clear definition of the situation As 
a result, her students from day to day kept 
extending the boundaries of their own 
nghts and privileges at the expense of 
those of Miss Jones In the absence of a 
rigid definition of the situation, a defini 
tion is worked out by the interaction of 
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human forces, it is natural, then, ■** 
dents should extend their activities unffl 
they come into contact with the to 
boundaries of the situation Older perso 
sometimes learn not to impose upon g«a 
nature, for they have internalised the role 
but young persons hasc rarely attainc 
this moral delicacy A further import*" 
fact is that there is here a motivation t 
imposing upon Miss Jones, a hostile mob 
vation which prompts students to see 1 
how far they can push things with her 
This is not hostility toward Miss Jones, 
not personal hostility — not yet It is 
hostility which most students feel for m«* 
teachers Miss Jones is pilloried for 
misdeeds of all her students’ other teac 
ers The activities of her students continue 
to push this good natured teacher in o 
comer, they will push her as far as she w 
go It is now a process beyond her con 
and more or less beyond the contro 
students, they are bound up in the 
because they are involved in a rivalry 
see who shall go furthest Ultimatcy, 
whatever her good nature, whatever c 
phlegm, a point is reached where she fee 
the situation to be unbearable She ma 
a stand If she tries the technique of 3p- 
peal, her appeals fail because she has no 
personal standing and she becomes p 1 ^ 
ble and somewhat odious If she tries 0 
command, she fails and makes herself n 
diculous By this time something has hap- 
pened to her equanimity, and she h 
decided to fight She enforces her com 
mands with punishments She defends he* 
position desperately Now the students be- 
gin to hate her They hate her as they « 
not hate the teachers who have been 
strict from the first Her stand has come 
too late and the things which she is P a ^ 
ishing now have become established as the 
nghts of the students in her classes Has 
she not permitted them on previous day's? 
The precedent is against her She must use 
more punishments than other teachers m 
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order to enforce her points, her students 
will feel that it is unjust that they should 
be made to suffer for her incompetence 
Have they not already decided that she 
is incompetent? She must use stronger 
punishments than other tochers, she 
must punish right and left: sometimes she 
imposes quite unreasonable penalties, 
she never dares relax It is thought that 
she hates students, that her previous good 
nature was an illusion Soon students hate 
her; they hate her so much that no penal* 
tics will be sufficient to restore her author- 
ity That is the end 

The above may be regarded as a natural 
historical account of the life of the good- 
natured teacher It is a process observable 
over and over again m any school system 
With different classes, it is often repeated 
several times over with the same teacher, 
for the amiable are often slow to learn 
The process has many variants, but the 
same general outline seems to underlie 
them all Especially docs the above pat- 
tern come out sharp and clear in the case 
of the teacher whose good nature with 
students is coupled with a considerable 
regard for their good opinion and some ef 
fort to be popular with them, popular as a 
person rather than as a teacher, for a 
chasm yawns between these two types of 
popularity In some cases the teacher, after 
a long struggle, or through the use of he- 
roic means, wins his struggle to establish 
domination More often some sort of com 
promise arrangement is reached whereby 
the relation is enabled to continue, al- 
though it never becomes satisfactory to 
either side If the teacher repeats the proc- 
ess in his second year, it is not likely to be 
so extreme Many cases, however, are so 
extreme that the teacher, however well 
trained and skillful m instruction, is with 
out value for the ordinary school system, 
and has to be dropped in tbe middle of 
the year or relieved of many of his duties 
The experienced teacher who has learned 


‘ how to make those students respect him’ 
is involved m no such situation as that 
which centers about the teacher who is 
too good natured or the teacher who wants 
to be popular He at once sets up a ngid 
definition of the situation m terms of his 
own dominance If he sets it up quickly 
enough and firmly enough, it is never ques- 
tioned afterwards Such minor threats as 
are made upon his dignify he is able to 
repel easily It costs him, to be sure, some- 
thing in the way of initial unpleasantness 
He has to accept the disrepute which goes 
with being a school teacher, and there may 
be, early in the year, some pretty definite 
evidence that his students find him un- 
pleasant and some less definite evidence 
that some of them dislike him But if he 
has established his dominance so that it is 
not again questioned, the hatred toward 
him never really becomes personal And, 
what is even more to the point, the ab- 
sence of fnction between personalities 
leaves the way clear for real fnendhness to 
grow up within the known boundanes of 
the situation Primary group attitudes 
spnng up which make the situation human 
and bearable Often such a stnet teacher 
wins the liking of his students after the 
initial hate has passed away and his dorm 
nance has been softened by habit and ac- 
quaintance Of him the students say, 'He 
is stnet and he puts up with no nonsense 
But he knows his business and I guess he’s 
not such a bad old fellow after all " In the 
"after all ' is something significant Earlier 
impressions are contradicted by later ones, 
with both the teacher who begins by being 
popular and the one who begins by being 
unpopular, the latter u in a better position 
because it is human nature to react exces- 
sively to such contradictions, to be more 
bitter over a quarrel with a friend than 
over a quarrel with an indifferent person, 
and to be more grateful for friendly ad 
van ccs from an enemy than for like ad 
vances from a fnend From this fact arises 



the poetical wisdom of superintendents 
who advise theu teachers to “come down 
on them prettj hard at first, because it is 
better to relax after a while than to tighten 
up” All scry good if one blows how to 
“come down on them ’ 

Kor is our explanation of the disrepute 
of the amiable yet complete It will never 
be complete, for we must lease it sus- 
pended from certain paradoxical general! 
zations about human nature, for it is a 
true fact, and one not easy for the op- 
timist to accept or the scientist to under 
stand that throughout the whole of hu 
man life the qualities of amiable penons 
arc held at a low valuation It is contrary 
to common sense but it is true Perhaps 
the reason is that those svho fail to make 
thcmsclses felt are not considered as per 
sons for which reason their fasors being 
taken as a matter of course, get no thanks, 
and the* themselves get no love* The 
meaning of good temper, then is in bad 
temper F rem a realization of this fact and 
an attempt to compensate for it, as well 
as the notion that it is not fair to impose 
upon good nature anscs the terrible wTath 
of som- good natured men Some teachers, 
indeed knowing themselves to be afflicted 
with the Vice of laxity try to establish 
themselves in the minds of students as 
persons who are usually quite easy but 
merciless when aroused It is not at all a 
bad anang'-ment, for it permits them to 
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human being that has little standing m 
any group This is the type - of e -. eg 


pious ass, or the nincompoop We use 
these terms with a perfect awareness tto 
they lack that exactness which terms 
should have which make any pretension 
to scientific accuracy, but since we 
speaking of social types, and looking a 
them from the outside through the eves 
of others and since this is exactly w a 
we think of such persons as being ~ 
value terms will have to stand Tho 3S5 , 
usually a person of rather low intellectual 
power, though he need not show any c 
feet of intelligence in the usual sense ® 
the term his lad is rather on the side or 
mental flexibility The ass has little s 


sense practically no awareness 


of the 


meaning of his activities or those of others 
in group life, no “sense of proportion 
Most of all does he lack a true conception 
of his own place in the group- his crag 
gerated idea of his own value distorts a 
his perception of others The ass is out o 
touch and he makes the most amazing 
blunders in that subtle interchange of no- 
man reactions which makes up our h‘ c 
His humor is humor relished almost co 
tirely by himself, if it is relished at a 
There is a certain laugh a forced 
in the upper register of the voice gw-cn 
with a rising inflection rather than the 
usual falling inflection of laughter often 
coupled with a shaking of the head or 
other evidence of enjoyment, evoked by 
situations which others do not think of 35 
funny, indulged m with a total disregard 
of what others may be thinking of him 
this laugh wc think of as asinine and wr 
know that the man who laughs that way 
is an ass Or it may appear mcrclv 35 3S1 
oveiloud laugh over a joke m which others 
do not participate It lias a coTTcIatc m 3 
fairly well identifiable smile What effect 
Such a personality has upon studnts m3V 
well be Mt to the imagination When the 
revolt begins be rarely has personal fo'CS 
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enough to meet the situation vigorously, 
and he attempts to meet it with piteous 
but unmovmg appeals It is difficult to be 
sympathetic with such a person, however 
pathetic his pi ght may be It is especially 
difficult for the young * 

Another type of teacher who frequently 
gets into trouble is the one who is known 
to be incompetent, either m subject mat 
ter or in the disciplining of classes In 
smaller systems, and occasionally m the 
larger ones, it commonly occurs that teach 
ers are called upon at the last minute to 
teach subjects in which they have not ade- 
quate preparation, so that sometimes the 
most well meaning instructors are put into 
situations where they are incompetent 
There are others, of course, who feel that 
they can teach any subject by keeping a 
few minutes ahead of their classes, an 
opinion which obtains some support from 
certain alleged authorities on educational 
method The situations in which incom 
petent instructors are put, and the shifts 
to which they resort in order to maintain 
their prestige, are sometimes ludicrous 
There was the case of the foreign language 
teacher who was called upon to teach Eng 
lish His students, suspecting the inade- 
quacy of hxs grasp of the subject, laid a 
trap for him In the day's lesson there oo 
Cnrred an mg form of an English verb 
1 Professor Smith,” came the question “is 
this word going a gerund or a participle 
as It is used here? ' The professor was com 
pletcly baffled but did not desire to admit 
it Quickly he thought of a way out 
“Well,” he said, “there s some question I 
would not want to settle that arbitrarily 
for you That wouldn’t be democratic 
Let's take a \ote on it How many say its 
a gerund 7 One, hvo, three, four, five Is 
your hand up or not. Nelson? Now John 
son, if you don t stop making those silly 

» See Someiset Maugham s description of an 
irresistibly comic, though tragic, cliaracter in 
The Moon and Sixpence 


faces I shall have to send you from the 
room Now how many say it’s a participle 
How many say this form of going is a par 
ticiple? Oh, easily the majority How 
many? Ten Yes, easily the majority Well, 
it is a participle Now don’t laugh I // 
stick you etcry one It’s a participle” 
First year Latin is sometimes taught by 
teachers commandeered for the purpose 
without reference to their preparation for 
the task One person who struggled 
through a year of teaching Latin without 
having studied it previously reported that 
he had been able to get quite satisfactory 
results by his “answer your-own-queshons 
method’ This meant that when a ques- 
tion was asked or a dispute arose the 
teacher refused to be called into it, but 
forced the entire class to look through 
their books until they found something 
relevant If there was a dispute, that suited 
him all the better, for he was the debating 
coach, and besides it helped to pass the 
class hour The discipline of this teacher 
was not good, but he asenbed his failure 
in that respect to his policy of “being lm 
man” with his students rather than to Ins 
incompetence Either factor, in his case 
would have been sufficient to account for 
difficulty in discipline A defect in prepa 
ration which becomes obwous to students 
is fatal to a teacher’s prestige, although it 
goes without saying that such a defect 
must be extreme before students can be- 
come aware of it Further, if a teacher's 
inability to discipline his classes becomes 
obvious, he also categorizes as an incom 
petent 

Another kind of disrepute into which 
the teacher falls is that of the tyrant The 
teacher ideal of the stricter sort of school 
is probably that of the benciolcnt despot, 
as that phrase is used by some school men 
But a benevolent despot knows how far to 
push his domination and he knows how to 
relax it The martinet, put in the same 
position, knows neither of these things he 



reouires too great a perfection, he attempts 
to maintain too complete a domination, 
and he uses methods too vigorous for his 
purpose 

The words of a person who talks much 
are little considered those of persons who 
speak little have a scarcity value which 
makes them heeded Especially is this true 
of teachers and of all persons who must 
liv* by ordering others about Explanations 
of commands detract from their force, and 
completeness of personal expression by 
filling in all the gaps in the picture of a 
personality makes idealization difficult and 
therefore detracts from prestige Especially 
does excessive loquacity operate to a teach 
er’s discredit if he attempts to discipline 
by a flow of words or mingles humor and 
discipline or talks so much that he be 
comes ridiculous There is no more incom 
petent teacher than the fool who talks too 
much and talks rot 

When a command is lost in a flood of 
words its force is lost When the talkative- 
ness of the teacher wells out of an urge 
for social expression, so that it is self reve- 
latory talkativeness the relationship be- 
tween teacher and student breaks down by 
reason of a lack of social distance When 
the excessive talk comes out of a feeling 
tint it is necessary to explain disciplinary 
action to a student it betrays an underly 
ing fear of the loss of the student’s good 
will (a lack of institutional courage), a 
fear strong enough to blot out utterly the 
common sense realization that when a stu 
dent ts punished for a manifest and red 
handed dereliction he knows well enough 
why he is being punished And when the 
teacher is worried about the imposition of 
penalties, his students know that they have 
really the upper hand The technique of 
arguing down objections and of cajoling 
refractory boys Into good behavior does 
not work Nor docs it help to joke about a 
penalty for such humor u rarely relished 
by the perron punished the punishment 
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is a very serious thing to him It is difficult 
to reconcile the two aims of humor and 
of discipline , . 

Another type of teacher who rarely fails 
to obtain the disrespect of his classes is 
the weakling The weakling may be mtelU 
gent and he is quite possibly well pre- 
pared for his job on the intellectual side 
He is almost certain to be on the positive 
side of the moral ledger, and he « fre- 
quently a pietist But he lacks sufficient 
physical stamina to win the respect of stu 
dents as a physical object And there is 
some subtle lack in his moral makeup 
which prevents him from standing ou 
against the opinion of the student group 
and makes it difficult foT him to face un 
pleasant situations with the unpleasantness 
which can solve them He lacks the hos 
tility reactions which one needs for success 
in the ordinary school He cannot fight 1 
is worthy of remark that a sadistic strain 
in the teacher’s make up is a useful aid m 
securing subordination from students & 
pecially if it is balanced by a certain 
amount of friendliness and a strong sense 
of justice and organized into a personality 
deserving of respect on other grounds 
Sometimes this is what the weakling lacks 
but it does not seem too cynical to suggest 
that this element is not so often entirely 
lacking as inhibited by fear 

The flirtatious teacher also gets into dis 
repute Sex as we have shown elsewhere, 
is much in evidence throughout the whole 
of school life, and it is unavoidably present 
in the attitudes which students and teach 
ers have toward each other A highly sub- 
limated sort of sex appeal is sometimes 
made the basis of favorable rapport but it 
is a rapport which may with its emphasis 
slightly askew degenerate rapidly This is 
the case with the flirtatious teacher The 
flirt ts the man or woman teacher who is 
frankly open to the charms of students of 
opposite sex Where teachers usually ct 
tempt to exclude such matters from their 
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relations with students, these teachers at 
tempt to bring them into play Sometimes 
they wish to exploit their students sexually 
by means of their authority, but more 
often they merely open themselves to ex- 
ploitation by students whose charms they 
appreciate Sometimes the sexual motiva- 
tion toward students is conscious and ruth 
less In other cases it is never recognized 
for what it is, or, as in the case of young 
women teachers, it is merely a h> product 
of their whole social training up to that 
point In any case, an attitude of the 
teacher which lays htm open to frankly 
sexual interchange with students is one 
which has damaging effects upon his con- 
trol of his classes It makes nepotism un- 
avoidable, and on those grounds it is hotly 
resented by those in the class who receive 
no favors Where there is a marked age 
difference between students and teacher, 
any pronounced sex interest on the part 
of the teacher will seem depraved or ridic- 
ulous, although an older person may on 
occasion disguise a strong sexual interest 
in a particular student as a fatherly or 
motherly interest Were there a only a 
slight age difference between student and 
teacher, the worst effect, for the teacher, 
of establishing a love relation with one ot 
his students is that rt rnralvcs tan in U* 
student world It is, further, likely to m 
r olve hun In an unfavorable manner 
Our most important point concerning 
the love relation in the sohocb nwybe 
stated in quite general terms Th PP 
of the lose relation is quite mcompatMe 
with dominance and subordination as » 
established in the schools Forthe the 
love relation, even in its recipi ent sfg g. 
>s incompatible with the mamtcnanceot 

such social distance as « exp 

teacher The seaual motivation i . to 

dent (or the teacher) prompB''™^ 

tmually to attempt to break d ^ 

rf Urn student suc^edr » ^ “ 0 

teacher loses standing, and if he does 


succeed he becomes troublesome and hit 
ter It is a failure to reckon with this 
mechanism which accounts for much of 
the trouble which women teachers have 
with girls in the age of crushes It might 
be pointed out also that the flirtatious 
teacher loses standing in the school and 
the community because of his violation of 
that principle of morality which holds that 
those who stand m an authority relation 
should not exploit that relation for per- 
sonal reasons This is a very strong taboo 
Indeed, and has led in some cases to vio- 
lence or indignity on the part of towns- 
men toward the teacher who failed to re 
spect it It is perhaps vaguely realized that 
the flirtatious teacher violates the special 
ethics of the image relations, that morality 
which requires that those who stand in 
relations which have special force because 
of their emotional rcenforcement from 
other sources, as teachers preachers, law 

yen doctors (especially psychiatrists), and 

pnests, should not exploit that rapport for 
any purpose of their own 

Another type of disrepute into which 
the teacher falls is that of the cancahire 
Apparently it is of the nature of the 
teacher as an occupational type to get out 
of touch with the community of men in 
general, and to develop his own special 
wav of life without much thought of Hie 
3d that » not tl« When this 

process of specialisation has gone on for a 
long time, the teacher may develop into a 
caricature of the occupational type Now 
the occupational type of the teacher is, as 
we Shall see, usually developed by » ay of an 
adaptation to the eOTid.tioru of teaches 
but when the teacher has passed a certain 
romt in the development of occupational 
5 he becomes so completely out o 
(ouch with human beings nr ‘ 

has become ndiculoos 

to ma/e another 
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teachers ridiculous because of their simi 
lanty to it m some essential qualities 
A teacher who comes to be much hated 
is the bully The bully attempts to beep 
his students under control by beeping 
them in a constant state of fear He 
badgers students, threatens them lords it 
over them, beeps them in fear of sudden 
displays of anger, and uses the social tech _ 
mque of one who is determined to have 
his way by unpleasant means if possible 
His is the institutional variety of quarrel 
someness The bully speabs in a badgering 
or blustery tone of voice, one that suggests 
that he is already angry and that he is 
likely if at all irritated to become much 
more angry, which may convey the idea 
that this teacher never did care very 
much about students anyway, and is now 
at the end of his patience with them This 
voice may be shrill and sharp though it 
is not so m the typical case; it is more 
libely to be full and fuzzy, as if a number 
of ragged edges of emotion adhered to it 
The classroom manner of many teachers 
is built upon this bullying technique as a 
basis 

The loud voice and dire threats with 
which the school year begins tend to lose 
their force unless they are followed by a 
yet louder voice and more blood-curdling 
threats in the near future, and there is an 
easily attained limit to this process It has 
the further disadvantage that it puts a 
nervous strain upon both students and 
teacher which, though it may be a spur to 
the dull and a challenge to the idle, is an 
obstacle to achiev ement for many students 
Further, it is a method which wall mahe 
a teacher hated unless it is in the folk 
ways, and even then if the teacher is not 
able to balance it by some pleasant traits 
of character 

But it should be stated emphatically 
that the bully often gets by, and that his 
students often develop a real affection for 
him He gets results from students whom 
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other teachers have given up And he has t 
at least the psychological advantage of the 
initiative, he ‘has the jump on his stu 
dents " Sometimes it even gets abroad that 
he is a rough old codger but he has a heart 
of gold and “would gne you the shirt off 
his back if he thought you needed it 
Tins, it may be said, is often true of teach 
ers whose classroom personality is most 
definitely given over to bullying and it 
helps them to obtain forgiveness It is said 
that boys will tabc any abuse from a man 
whom they consider just and from a man 
who, “away down under,” libes them But 
perhaps the most important point in the 
bully’s favor is that he has color and that 
he gives his small but discriminating pub- 
lic a good show 

There are some teachers who have ego- 
gratifying devices which interfere with 
their teaching efficiency They' find in the 
classroom an opportunity to cultivate ex 
pansive moments, and they’ manipulate 
their teaching procedure with a view of 
squeezing from it as many such moments 
as possible The list of ego-swelling poses, 
of tnebs which give the teacher that pleas 
ant feeling of being somehow a veiy re 
markable fellow of sayangs which a re 
thought to make others wonder and ad 
mire — this list is literally endless Pride 
everywhere betrays men into a fall, and it 
betrays other men, perhaps, as consistently 
as teachers, hut the teacher is m a position 
of unusual temptation He has the atten 
bon of a large group, and it is his job to 
beep that attenbon constellated upon him 
self To expand his personality to include 
the entire group, and yet to refrain from 
using the expanded contact as a means of 
grahfying his private wishes, to include 
other personalihes within the control of 
ones own and yet to exclude the interior 
self, in a word, to dominate impersonally* 
is a truly great achievement, and it is not 
so amazing that the teacher usually lacks 
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this extraordinary grace as that he ever 
has it 

The pndc fulfilling deuces of teachers 
do not always affect their student relation 
ships unfavorably, and these deuces arc, 
m fact, useful if they do not pass certain 
bounds or bring the teacher into direct 
conflict with his students Self dramatiza 
bon is effective if it includes relatively 
little of self and drives home important 
elements of subject matter; it is difficult 
to tell when it becomes a vice A habit of 
trying to jay things well is a good habit, 
and students are usually grateful for a 
teacher who has it But a teacher who says 
things well may go out of his way to find 
things to say well, and once he has started 
he may range further and further afield in 
his search for epigrams In the extreme 
Case, he becomes “one who says smart 
things smartly," a "wise cracker " Some 
where he has crossed the invisible line that 


own merits, secondly, that they attempt 
to gratify their own self feelings by making 
an attach upon students, and receiie, as a 
general thing, repayment in hind Animos- 
ity aroused by some direct attach usually 
supplies the mobve for caricature of the 
sort first mentioned and if there is ho 
such animosity the inherently ridiculous 
claims of the teacher may pass unchal 
lenged It is incredibly difficult for the 
teacher to ascertain when he crosses the 
hne and becomes ridiculous The moral 
obhisencss with which such teachers pur 
sue their egotistic aims is remarkable the 
more so since it is so often coupled with 
neurotic keenness m ferreting out remote 
implications of status The psychology of 
the inferiority complex seems to be the 
necessary background for the understand 
ing of these cases The underlying sense of 
inadequacy is in them, and compensatory 
behavior and the basic life he Such is the 


separates good practice from bad This is 
but one example There are other ego- 
gratifying mechanisms which injure only 
the teacher himself an example of this is 
a certain brilliant, ultra sophisticated 
teacher of English who in the apt phrase 
of a colleague, ‘ has so many poses to keep 
before the public that he never has time 
for anything else” Many teachers whose 
rapport with students is excellent are ac 
customed to nourish their self feelings at 
the expense of their colleagues, particularly 
of underlings and the devices they employ 
are uncountable 

We are here concerned with a particu 
hr rsrtety of Af vsputr .win which teachers 
f3l] if they allow their ego-feelings to ob- 
trude themselves too obviously into their 
transactions with students Two different 
mechanisms arc involved in these cases 
first, that the individuals involved become 
ndiculous because they make ridiculous 
claims upon the students’ respect, either 
by priding themselves upon ndiculous 
things or by gross exaggeration of their 


egotist 

Ego involvements of the sort under dis 
cussion are to be found in other cases 
which «e haie mentioned They are basic 
in the martinet the bully, and the over 
talkative teacher, but it seemed best to 
illustrate them by a special selection It is 
heartening to reflect that this type has its 
opposite, that there are many teachers who 
tread wanly among the feelings of students 
and colleagues They walk softly, as the 
saying is, and they go far They have 
learned how to disarm which is a special 
technique and one requiring much practice 
— a very long art 

This completes our presentation of the 
/aneties of prestige and disrepute which 
attach to the teacher Most of these have 
been illustrated by cases drawn from ac- 
tual life and as faithfully portrayed as ar 
cumstances would permit Some readers 
wOI object as they have every nght to do, 
that these cases are not typical Teachers 
who represent these behavior mechanisms 
in such extreme form are in fact rare and 
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these eases are therefore statistically atypi 
cal But they illustrate common mecha 
msms and it seems to base served the pur 
poses of exposition to use them The alert 
reader will also recall that we are here 
dealing with social images, which are by 
definition distortions of impressions of per 
sons, we are dealing quite frankly with 
illusion, and not with reality We have 
therefore filtered most of these cases 
through the minds of students, and base 
been less concerned with what these per 
sons really were than with what others 
thought they were. This is not the place 
hr a discussion of the various kinds of 
seises, and it should be clear enough that 
this procedure is justifiable We ha\c been 
concerned with one kind of social self, and 
our studies do not preclude that these 
same persons, seen from another vantage 
point than that of students or colleagues, 
might appear to wear different faces 
Ordinary teachers rarely exemplify any 
of these types in unmixed form The suc- 
cessful teacher is usually experienced by 
his students with overtones of two or three 
of the presbgc-canymg images and has 
quite possibly some things in his personal- 
ity which suggest the images of negative 
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value The attitudes of students toward 
the best of teachers are in most instances 
ambivalent, and the net effect of the 
teacher’s personality depends upon the rel- 
ative weight of counterpoised attitudes, or 
upon arrangements which allow both sorb 
of attitudes to be expressed It would be 
misleading, of course, to explain student 
attitudes toward teachers entirely on the 
basis of these social images, for there arc 
many other images, and there is always, m 
addition, something of the uniquely per 
sonal which enters into the impression 
which the teacher makes upon the pup 
But when this that is uniquely personal 
creeps in, it is because the institution can- 
not keep it out, and the interaction whic 
then arises no longer pertains to those Hiu- 
sions of prestige and disrepute upon which 
rests the institutional leadership that 
teachers practice Teachers are shapes seen 
m a fog and students have fogbound at 
btudes toward them, the shapes arc hu- 
man and occasionally personal, and yet the 
most significant thing is that they are seen 
m a fog The analysis of the teacher into 
personal and msbtubonal elements is 3 
task which cannot fail to challenge the re- 
search worker of the future 
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OF STUDIES 1 
Francis Bacon 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) was one of the leading luminaries of the 
Elizabethan period So extensive was his genius that many have supposed 
him to be the true author of the works of Shakespeare While this 
hypothesis is not tenable in the light of modem scholarship, it is certainly 
true that Bacon had exceptional talents as a miter He was, moreover, a 
philosopher of note and held many important governmental posts, mclud 
mg that of Lord Chancellor His style is polished, witty, complex, and 
exceptionally meaty He remarks that 'Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested " Bacon 
himself, like many of the other authors in this volume, can be most fully 
enjoyed only after thorough chewing 
Even so, one cannot help but note the truth of many of Bacon’s 
observations despite an interval of over three centunes Bacon is, of 
course, a classic, as such, we can presume he commands the admiration 
of a neoclassicist like Robert M Hutchins (Chapter 5) One might well 
wonder what Dr Hutchins would make of a statement such as Bacon’s 
“To spend too much time in studies is sloth, to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humor of the scholar ” On the other hand, in 
suggesting certain studies to remedy various intellectual deficiencies, 
Bacon subscribes to a faculty psychology that would be well implemented 
by a rigid subject matter curriculum \Vhat illumination does the chapter 
on psychological foundations cast on this theory? 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability Their chief use for delight 
1 From The Essays 0/ Sir Francis Bacon, 


is in pnv3teness and retiring - for oma 
ment, is in discourse, and for ability, is in 
the judgment and disposition of business 
For expert men can execute and perhaps 
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mdee of particulars, one by one; but the 
general counsels, and the plots and mar 
shalltng of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned To spend too much time 
m studies is sloth, to use them too much 
for ornament is affectation, to make judg 
ment wholly by their rules t$ the humor 
of a scholar They perfect nature, and arc 
perfected by experience; for natural abih 
bes are like natural plants, that need prun 
mg by study, and studies themselves do 
give forth dirccbons too much at large, ex 
cept they be bounded m by experience 
Crafty men contemn studies simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them, for 
they teach not their own use, but that is a 
wisdom without them and above them, 
won by observation Read not to contra- 
dict and confute, nor to belies e and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that 
is, some books are to be read only m parts, 
others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with dill 
gence and attenhon. Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others but that would be only 
m the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books, else distilled books 
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arc like common distilled waters, Bad* 
things Readme malcth a full nun, « 
fercncc a ready man, and writing m «>“ 
man And therefore, if a man write 
he had need have a great memory, ilb 
confer little, he had need have a present 
wit, and if he read little he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know tha 
doth not Histones make men wise; p« 
witty the mathematics subtile, natural 
philosophy deep, moral grave; * 
rhetonc able to contend Abennt sfudtf 
mores Nay, there is no stand or impeo 
ment in the wit, but may be 
by fit studies, like as diseases of the uooy 
may have appropriate exercises Bowling 
good for the stone and reins shooting 
the lungs and breast, gentle walking 
the stomach, ndmg for lire head an 
like So if a man’s wit be wandering, 
him study the mathematics, for in dem 
stations, if his wit be called avvay n 
so little, he must begin again, if hu 
be not apt to distinguish or find 1 
ences, let him study the schoolmen, 
they are cymmi sectores if he be not F 
to beat over matters, and to call one ir \ 
to prove and illustrate another, let 
study the lawyers’ cases so every defect c 
the mind may have a special receipt. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER 1 
Charles Lamb 


My reading has been lamentably desul 
toiy and unmethodical Odd, out-ofthc- 
way, old English plays and treatises, have 
supplied me with most of my notions and 
way of feeling In everything that relates 
to science, I am a whole Encyclopaedia be- 
hind the rest of the world I should have 
scarcely cut a figure among the franklms, 
pr country gentlemen, in King John’s days 
* From Essays of Elia, 18x3 


I know less geography than a schoolboy 
six weeks’ standing To me a map 0 . 
Ortelius is as authentic as ArrowsmiU 1 
do not know whereabout Afnca merg® 
into Asia, whether Ethiopia lie m one 0 
other of those great divisions, nor can fonu 
the remotest conjecture of the position 0 
New South Wales, or Van Diemen’s Lau 
Yet do I hold a correspondence with 
very dear friend m the first named of thes 
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two Terrac Incogmtae I have no astron- 
omy I do not know where to look for the 
Dear, or Charles’s Wain, the place of any 
star, or the name of any of them at sight 
I guess at Venus only by her brightness — 
and if the sun on some portentous mom 
were to male Ins first appearance in the 
West, I verily believe that, while all the 
world were gasping in apprehension about 
me, I alone should stand ontemfied from 
sheer incuriosity and want cf observation 
Of history and chronology I possess some 
vague points, such as one cannot help 
picking up in the course of miscellaneous 
study, but I never deliberately sat down to 
a chronicle, even of my own country I 
have most dim apprehensions of the four 
great monarchies, and sometimes the As 
Syrian, sometimes the Persian, floats as 
first in my fancy I make the widest con 
lectures concerning Egypt and her shep- 
herd kings My friend M , with great pains- 
taking, got me to think I understood the 
first proposition in Euclid, but gave me 
over in despair at the second I am cn 
tircly unacquainted with the modem bn 
guages, and, like a better man than mysclr, 
li3\c "small Latin and less Creek" I am a 
Stranger to the shapes and texture of the 
commonest trees, herbs, flowers— not from 
the circumstance of my being town bom— 
for I should !ta\c brought the same inob- 
servant spirit into the world with me, ha 
I first seen it "on Devon’s leafy shores, — 
and am no less at a loss among purely 
town -objects, tools, engines, mechanic 
processes- — Not that I affect ignorance— 
but my head has not many mansions nor 
spacious, and I have been obliged to fill it 
with such cabinet curiosities as it can 
without aching I sometimes wonder, o 
I have passed my probation with so lime 
discredit m the world as I have done, 
upon so meagre a stock But the fac , 
man may do very well with a very 
knowledge, and scarce be found out, m 
mixed company, everybody is so m 


more ready to produce his own, than to 
call for a display of your acquisitions But 
in a tite-d tile there is no shuffling The 
truth will out There is nothing which I 
dread so much, as the being left alone for 
a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well 
informed man that does not know me I 
lately got into a dilemma of this sort 
In one of my daily jaunts between 
Bishopsgatc and Shacklewell, the coach 
stopped to take up a staid looking gentle- 
man, about the wrong side of thirty, who 
was giving his parting directions (while 
the steps were adjusting), in a tone of 
mild authority, to a tall youth, who seemed 
to be neither his clerk, his son, nor his 
servant, but something partaking of all 
three The youth was dismissed and we 
drove on As we were the sole passengers, 
he naturally enough addressed his comer 
sation to me*, and we discussed the merits 
of the fare, the civility and punctuality of 
the driver the circumstance of an opposi 
tion coach having been lately set up, with 
the probabilities of its success— to all 
w-hich I was enabled to return pretty satis- 
factory answers, having been drilled into 
this kind of etiquette by some years daily 
practice of riding to and fro in the stage 
aforesaid— when he suddenly alanned me 
by a startling question, whether I had seen 
the show of prize cattle that morning in 
Smithfield? Now as I had not seen it and 
do not greatly care for such sort 0 eahfb, 
tions, I sms obliged to return a raid nega 
hve He seemed a little mortiEed, as seed 
as astonished, at my declaratron » t‘> 
peared) he was just come fresh from the 
St, and doubtless had hoped to compare 
ltron thesub.ee. Houesec he asru ri 
that I had lost a fine treat as it rar 
mtcceded the show of las. year We were 
nowapproachmg Norton folgat e. .hen 
the sight of some shop-goods laketid 
fresherfed him up into a dissertation upon 
Stress of cottons this spnng I was 

L„„ Se In heart, a. the nature of my 



morning avocations had brought me into 
some sort of familiarity with the raw ma 
tenal, and I was surprised to find hov. elo- 
quent I was becoming on the state of the 
India market— when, present]), he dashed 
my incipient sanity to the earth at once, 
by inquiring whether I had ever made any 
calculation as to the value of the rental of 
all the retail shops in London Had he 
ashed of me, what song the Sirens sang or 
\ hat name Achilles assumed when he hid 
himself among women, 1 might, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, have hazarded a “wide 
solution ” My companion saw my ernbar 
rassment, 2nd, the alms-houses beyond 
Shoreditch iust coming m view, with great 
good nature and dexterity shifted his con 
versahon to the subject of public chanbes, 
which led to the comparabve merits of 
provision for the poor in past and present 
times with observations on the old monas- 
tic mstituhons, and charitable orders — 
but, finding me rather dimlj impressed 
with some glimmering nobons from old 
poetical associabons than sbongly fortified 
vith anv specula taons reducible to calcula 
bon on the subject, he gave the matter up; 
and th" country beginning to open more 
and mom upon us, as v.e approached the 
turnpike at Kingsland (the destined termi- 
nabon of his |Oume)), he put a home 
thrust upon me, in the met unfortunate 
position he could have chosen, by advanc 
mg some queries relative to the North 
Pole Expedition While I was muttering 
out something about the Panorama of 
those strang- regions (which I had actually 
seen), b> vaj of panymg the quesbon, 
th- coach stopping relieved me from any 
further app clmsions Mj companion get 
ting out, lc*t me m the comfortable pos- 
sesion of *n) ignomnce- and I heard him, 
as he went e c , putting questions to an 
outside passeng-n who had alighted with 
h m, regarding an ep'demic duerder that 
had been nfe about Dalstcm, and which, 
my friend assured him, had gone through 
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(he or six schools m that nciglr-borlrooi; 
The troth now flashed upon me, that my 
schoolmaster, and that 


companion was a 

the south, whom he had parted from « 
our first acquaintance, must ha'O ™ 
of the bigger boys, or the usher -He 
evidently a bud hearted man, nho did not 
seem so much desirous of p-osobng 
cussion by the questions nhich he put, = 
of obtaining information at an) ra e * 
did not appear that he took anv mteresq 
either, m such Lind of inquiries, for 
own sake; but that he was in some way 
bound to seek for knowledge A greems 
colored coat, which he had on, forbade we 
to surmise that he was a dergyman 
adventure gave birth to some renec 
on the difference between persons of 
profession m past and present fames 
Rest to the souls of those fine old 1 ecu 
gogues the breed, long since exhnet, 
the Lflys, and Lmacres who believing 
all learning was contained m the langua., 
which the) taught, and despising 
other acquirement as superficial and use 
less, came to their task as to a sport 1 1 
mg from infancy to age, the) dream 
away all their days as in a grammar-sell 00 
Revolving in a perpetual cycle of declen- 
sions, conjugations, syntaxes, and proso- 
dies, renewing constantly the occupabonS 
which had charmed their studious chu 
hood, rehearsing conhnuall) the part 
the past; life must have slipped from the® 
at the last like one day The) were alwav 
in their fint garden, reaping harvests 0 
their golden time, among their FZon an 
their Spici-legtc^ m Arcadia still but kings 
the fende of their swav not much harsher, 
but of like dignity with that mild scephe 
attributed to King Basileus the Greek an 
Labn, th"ir statel) Pamela and their Ph> 
loclea with the occasional duncei) of some 
nnto-vard Tyro serving for a refreshing 
terlnde of a Mopsa, cr a clown Damajfcrt 
With what a savor doth the Preface t° 
Colefs, or (as it is jomehmes called) 
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Paul’s Accidence, set forth* ‘To exhort 
every man to the learning of grammar, 
that intendeth to attain the understanding 
of the tongues, wherein it contained a 
great treasury of wisdom and knowledge, 
it would seem but run and lost labor, for 
so much as it is known, that nothing can 
surely be ended, whose beginning is either 
feeble or faulty; and no building be per- 
fect, whereas the foundation and ground 
work is ready to fall, and unable to uphold 
the burden of the frame” How well doth 
this stately preamble (comparable to those 
which Milton commcndcth as ‘ having 
been the usage to prefix to some solemn 
law, then first promulgated by Solon, or 
Ljcurgus”) correspond with and illustrate 
that pious zeal for conformity, expressed 
in a succeeding clause, which would fence 
about gmmmar rules with the seventy of 
faith articles! — "as for the diversity of 
grammars, it is well profitably taken away 
by the king majesties wisdom, who fore- 
seeing the inconvenience, and favorably 
providing the rctnedic, caused one kind 
of grammar by sundry learned men to be 
diligently drawn, and so to be set out, 
only everywhere to be taught for the use 
of learners, and for the hurt in changing 
of schoolmaistcrs " mat a gusto m that 
which follows "wherein it is profitable 
that he can orderly decline his noun, and 


Ins verb " His nounl 

The fine dream is fading away fast; and 
the least concern of a teacher in the pres- 
ent day is to inculcate grammar rules 
The modern schoolmaster is expected to 
know a little of everything, because hi 
pupil is required not to be entire y ign 
rant of anything He must be super cia 
if I may so say, omniscient He is to 
Something of pneumatics, of chemis try> 
whatever is curious, or proper to exote the 
attention of the youthful mind an i 8 
into mechanics is desirable, with a 
of statistics, the quality of soils, 
any; the constitution of his country. 


muftis aha You may get a notion of some 
part of Ins expected duties by consulting 
the famous Tractate on Education ad 


dressed to Mr Hartlib 
All these things — these, or the desire of 
them — he is expected to instil, not by set 
lessons from professors, which he may 
charge in the bill, but at school intervals, 
as he walks the streets, or saunters through 
green fields (those natural instructors) 
with his pupils The least part of what is 
expected from him is to be done in school 
hours He must insinuate knowledge at the 


moffia tempora fandi He must seize every 
occasion — the season of the year — the time 
of the day— a passing cloud — a rainbow — 
a waggon of hay— a regiment of soldiers 
going by— to inculcate something useful 
He can receive no pleasure from a casual 
glimpse of nature, but must catch at it as 
an object of instruction He must interpret 
beauty into the picturesque He cannot 
relish a beggar man, or a gipsy, for think 
ing of the suitable improvement Nothing 
comes to him, not spoiled by the sophis 
ticatmg medium of moral uses The Uni 
verse— that Great Book, as it has been 
called— is to him indeed, to all intents and 
purposes, a book, out of wh.chhc is 
doomed to read tedious homilies to distast 
mg schoolboys -Vacations themselves are 
none to him, he is only rather worse off 
than before; for commonly he has some 
mtnjsive upper boy fastened upon Ium at 
such times, some cadet of a great famdy, 
some neglected lump of nobihty, or gently, 
that he must drag after h 'm “‘he play, 
to the panorama, to Mr Bartleys O y, 
to the Panopticon, or into the country, to 
a friend s house, or ho favorite "atermg 
olace Wherever he goes this uneasy 
shadow attends him A boy is at h,s board, 
and m h.s path, and m all his mosements 
He is boy rfd, srcl of perpetual boy 

Boys are capital fello™ '- their own 
wav among their mates, but they are u 
wholesome companions for grown people 



The restraint is felt no less on the one 
side, than on the other— Even a child, 
that “plaything for an hour,” tires always 
The noises of children, playing their own 
fancies — as I now hearken to them by fits, 
sporting on the green before my window, 
while I am engaged in these grave specu 
lations at my neat suburban retreat at 
Shacklewell — by distance made more sweet 
— inexpressibly take from the labor of my 
task It is like wnttng to music They seem 
to modulate my periods They ought at 
least to do so— for in the voice of that 
tender age there is a kind of poetry, far 
unlike the harsh prose accents of man’s 
conversation —1 should but spoil their 
sport, and diminish my own sympathy for 
them, by mingling in their pastime 
I would not be domesticated all my 
days with a person of very superior capac- 
ity to my own — not, if I know myself at 
all, from any considerations of jealousy, or 
self companson, for the occasional com 
mumon with such minds has constituted 
the fortune and felicity of my life — but 
the habit of too constant intercourse with 
spints above you, instead of raising you, 
keeps you down Too frequent doses of 
original thinking from others restrain what 
lesser portion of that faculty you may pos 
sess of your own You get entangled m 
another man’s mind, even as you lose your 
self in another man’s grounds You are 
walking with a tall varlet, whose strides 
outpace yours to lassitude The constant 
operation of such potent agency would re 
duce me, 1 am convinced, to imbecility 
You may derive thoughts from others, 
your way of thinking, the mould in which 
your thoughts are cast, must be your own 
Intellect may be imparted, but not each 
man’s intellectual frame 

As little as I should wish to be always 
thus dragged upwards, as little (or rather 
still less) is it desirable to be stunted 
downwards by your associates The tram 
pet docs not more stun you by its loud 
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ness, than a whisper teases you by its 

P ^‘ n ™%n,,ea.oureasein 

the presence of a schoolmaster? ca 
we are conscious that he is not quite a 
his case in ours He is awkward, and our 
of place, m the society of his equals 
comes like Gulliver from among his Muc 
people, and he cannot fit the sta urc 
his understanding to yours He 0311 
meet you on the square He wants a p 
given him, like an indifferent whist player 
He is so used to teaching, that he wants 
to be teaching you One of these P r0 
sors, upon my complaining that these 1 
sketches of mine were anything but 
thodical, and that I was unable to rnaKc 
them otherwise, kindly offered to ms ru 
me in the method by which young gen 


men in his seminary were taught to co 
pose English themes — The jests 0 . 
schoolmaster are coarse, or thin They 
not tell out of school He is under 
restraint of a formal and didactive hyp° 


nsy in company, as a clergyman 


under 


a moral one He can no more let his i 
tellect loose m society, than the other ra 
his inclinations —He is forlorn among h 
coevals, his juniors cannot be his friends 
“I take blame to myself,” said a sensi 
man of this profession, writing to a fr* e ” 
respecting a youth who had quitted n 
school abruptly, "that your nephew was 
not more attached to me But persons 10 
my situation are more to be pitied, than 
can well be imagined We are surrounde 
by young, and, consequently, ardently a 
fectionate hearts, but we can never hop e 
to share an atom of their affections Th e 
relation of master and scholar forbids this 
How pleasing this must be to you, hoW 
envy your feelings my friends will some 
times say to me, when they see young 
men, whom I have educated, return a“ 
some years’ absence from school, their eye 5 
shining with pleasure, while they shake 
hands with their old master, bringing a 
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present of game to me or a toy to my wife, 
and thanking me m the wannest terms for 
my care of their education A holiday is 
begged for the boys, the house is a scene 
of happiness, I, only, am sad at heart 
This fine spirited and warm hearted youth, 
who fancies he repays his master with 
gratitude for the care of his boyish years— 
this young man — in the eight long years I 
watched over him with a parent’s anxiety, 
never could repay me with one look of 
genuine feeling He was proud, when I 
praised, he was submissne, when I re- 
prosed him. but he did never love me— 
and what he now mistakes for gratitude 
and kindness for me is but a pleasant sen 
sation, which all persons feel at revisiting 
the scene of their boyish hopes and fears, 
and the seeing on equal terms the man 
they were accustomed to look up to with 
reverence My wife, too,” this interesting 
correspondent goes on to say, ' my once 
darling Anna, is the wife of a schoolmas- 
ter— When I married her— knowing that 
the wife of a schoolmaster ought to be a 
busy notable creature, and fearing that my 
gentle Anna would ill supply the lews of 
my dear bustling mother, just to dead, 
who never sat still, was in every par 
house in a moment, and whom 
obliged sometimes to threaten to fasten 
dowm m a chair, to save her ^m fatigu 
mg herself to death-I express my fears 


that I was bringing her into a way of life 
unsuitable to her, and she, who losed me 
tenderly, promised for my sake to exert 
herself to perform the duties of her new 
situation She promised and she has kept 
her word What wonders will not a worn 
an’s lose perform? — My house is managed 
with a propriety and decorum, unknown 
m other schools my boys are well fed look 
healthy, and have every proper accommo- 
dation and all this performed with a care- 
ful economy, that never descends to mean 
ness But 1 have lost my gentle, helpless 
Anna!— When wc sit down to enjoy an 
hour of repose after the fatigue of the ; day 
I am compelled to listen to what have 
been bet useful (and they ate rally us^ 
ful) employments through the day, and 
what she ptoposes fot het tomorrow s tosh 
Her heart and tier features arc 
the duties of het situation To the boys 
she noser appears other than the mat 
ui/e, and she loots up to me as the bo>Y 
master, to whom all show of love and 
fection would be highly improper, and un 
becoming the dignity of het situa ion and 
mine Yet (to my gratitude forbids me o 
hint to her For my sake she submitted to 
be this altered creature, and can I reproacti 
her for it?”— For the communication ot 
this letter, I am indebted to my cousin 
Bridget 
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DISCUSSION AND ANAIYS1S „„ild S literary 

Charles Dickens, an eminent H „ IC a nd cancptmc is surpassed 

masters His ability to combi™ , lt be Jonathan Swift By no 

by no one in the English Aliments is ho gallery of pedants, among 
means least among his acOT . > Mr M Choaknmchild are leading 
whom Thomas Cradgriacl 

t From Hard T«« 1,5< 
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examples The names o! the two men-and DrcUns [°,"? r 

of such - tag" names— suggest not onl> that character but also the 

methods Have you yourself ever heard of or actually met teachers o 

S °Those who advocate a curriculum devoted to rote memory and the 
retenbon of facts might well ponder Brtrcr’s definition of a horse W 
such a definition may be correct scientifically within a limited scope, 
fails to provide us with an image of a horse (This same problem o 
divergence between “science” and experience is posed on a philosophical 
level in Whitman’s poem "When I Heard the Leam’d Astronomer in 
Chapter 5 ) Moreover, in his narrowness and his belabonng ot me 
obvious, Mr Gradgnnd is decidedly unscienbfie 
You mav find it instructive and amusing to draw’ a Diclensian portrait 
of your nobon of a totally unsatisfactory instructor Can vou also draw 
a literary portrait of a successful teacher? Can y on project v our vision into 

the future to encompass an image of yourself as an educator ten or fifteen 
years from now? 


“'Now, what I want is Facts Teach 
these boys and guls nothing but Facts 
Fads alone are wanted m life Plant noth- 
ing else, and root out everything else You 
can only form the imnd» of reasoning ani- 
mals upon Facts nothing else will ever be 
of any service to them This is the prmci 
pie on which I bnng up my own children, 
and this is the pnncip’e on which I bnng 
up these children Stick to the Facts sirl 
The scene was a plain, bare, monoto- 
nous vault of a schoolroom, and the 
speaker’s square forefinger emphasised ho 
observations by undersconng every sen- 
tence with a line on the schoolmaster’s 
sleeve. The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker s square wall of a forehead, which 
had ho eycb ows for its base, while ho 
eyes found commodious cellarage m two 
dark caves, overshadowed by the wall The 
emphaso was helped by the speaker's 
nouth which was wide, thm, and hard 
set. Tli- emphaso was helped by the 
speaker's voice, which was inflexible, dry, 
and dictatorial The emphaso was helped 
by the speaker's hair, which bnstled on the 
skirts of ho bald head, a plantation of fire 


to keep the wind from its shining surface, 
all covered with knobs like the crust o a 
plum pie, as if the head had scarcelv '' -3re ' 
house room for the hard facts stored m 
side The speaker’s obstinate carnage, 
square co3t, square legs, square should^ 
— nay, ho very neckcloth, trained to take 
him by the throat with an unaccominoda 

ing grasp like a stubborn fact, as it was 
all helped the emphaso 

“In tho life, wc want nothing but Facts, 
sir — nothing but Facts* , 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, an 
the third grown person present, all backed 
a little, and swept with their eyes the in- 
clined plane of little vessels then and there 
arranged in order, ready to have impend 
gallons of facts poured into them until 
they were full to the bnm 

Thomas Gradgnnd sir A man of reali- 
ties A man of facts and calculations A 
man who proceeds upon the principle that 
two and two are four and nothing over» 
and who o not to be talked into allowing 
for anything over Thomas Gradgnnd, & 
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— peremptorily Thomas — Thomas Grad 
grind With a rule and a pair of scales, 
and the multiplication table always m his 
pocket, sir, ready to weigh and measure 
any parcel of human nature, and tell you 
exactly what it comes to It is a mere ques 
tion of figures, a case of simple arithmetic 
You might hope to get some other non- 
sensical belief into the head of George 
Gradgnnd, or Augustus Gradgnnd, or 
John Gradgnnd or Joseph Gradgnnd (all 
supposititious, non-existent persons), but 
into the head of Thomas Gradgnnd— no, 
sirl 

In such terms Mr Gradgnnd always 
mentally introduced himself, whether to 
his private circle of acquaintance, or to 
the public in general In such terms, no 
doubt, substituting the words 'boys and 
girls," for "sir" Thomas Gradgnnd now 
presented Thomas Gradgnnd to the little 
pitchers before him, who were to be filled 
so full of facts 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them 
from the cellarage before mentioned, he 
seemed a kind of cannon loaded to the 
muzzle with facts, and prepared to blow 
them clean out of the regions of childhood 
at one discharge He seemed a galvanising 
apparatus, too, charged with a grim, me- 
chanical substitute for the tcridcr voun* 
imaginations that were to be s orm 

“Girl number twenty,” said Cr ** 
grind, squarely pointing with 1U 
forefinger, "I don't know that gul Who is 

,h ”S?4' Jupe, sir,” crp bmrf 
twenty, blushing, standing up and cults) 

’"•Sissj is not a name," said Mr <=nd 
grind 'Don’t call yourself Sissy Cally 
self Cecilia” 

"It’s father as calls me Sissy, 
turned the young girl, m 3 Ucm 5 
\oicc, and with another curtsy . . .. 

•Then he has no business to do . 


said Mr Gradgnnd ‘Tell him he mustn’t 
Cecilia Jupe Let me sec What is your 
father 7 ’ 

“He belongs to the horse-riding, if you 
please, sir ” 

Mr Gradgnnd frowned and waxed off 
the objectionable calling with lus hand 
‘We don’t want to know am thing 
about that here You mustn’t tell us about 
that here Your father breaks horses, don’t 
he?” 

"If you please, sir, when they can get 
any to break, they do break horses m the 
nng. sir ’’ 

“You mustn’t tell us about the nng 
here Very well, then Describe your fi 
thcr as a horse-breaker He doctors sick 
horses. I dare say7” 

“Oh, yes, sir ” 

"Very well, then He is a veterinary 
surgeon, a farrier and horse breaker Give 
me vour definition of a horse 

(Sissx Jupe thrown into the greatest 
alaim by this demand ) 

"Gul number twenty unable to define 
a bone!” raid Mr Gradgnnd, for tbe Sen 
oral beboof of all tbe little pitchers Cul 
number twenty possrsred of no facts in 
reference to one of tbe commonest of am 
mats! Some bn>'s definition of a bone 
Bitzer, yours ” , 

The square finger, moving here and 
there, lighted suddenb on Bitzer, perhaps 
because be chanced to sit in the same ny 

tb^centrcls) Bruno's mtena! and Sus). 



lustrous color from the sun when it shone 
upon her, the boy was so light-eyed and 
light haired that the selfsame rays appeared 
to draw out of him what little colour lie 
ever possessed His cold eyes would hardly 
have been eyes, but for the short ends or 
lashes which, by bringing them into im- 
mediate contrast with something paler 
than themselves, expressed their form His 
short cropped hair might have been a mere 
continuation of the sandy freebies on his 
forehead and face His skin was so un 
wholesomely deficient m the natural tinge, 
that be looked as though, if he were cut, 
he would bleed white 

"Bitzer " said Thomas Gradgnnd "Your 
definition of a horse ” 

‘Quadruped Graminivorous Forty 
teeth’ namely twenty four grinders, four 
eyeteeth, and twelve incisive Sheds coat 
m the spnng in marshy countries, sheds 
hoofs too Hoofs hard, but requiring to be 
shod with iron Age known by marks in 
mouth ” Thus (and much more) Bitzer 
"Now girl number twenty,” said Mr 
Gradgnnd, "you know what a horse is ” 

She curtsied again, and would have 
blushed deeper, if she could have blushed 
deeper than she had blushed all this time 
Bitzer, after rapidly blinking at Thomas 
Gradgnnd with both eyes at once, and so 
catching the light upon his quivenng ends 
of lashes that they looked like the anten- 
nae of busy insects, put his knuckles to his 
freckled forehead, and sat down again 
The third gentleman now stepped forth 
A mighty man at cutting and drying he 
was a government officer; in his way (and 
m most other people’s too) a professed 
pugilist! always m training, always with a 
system to force down the general throat 
like a bolus, always to be heard of at the 
bar of his little public office, ready to fight 
all England To continue in fishc phrase 
olog), he had a genius for coming up to 
the scratch, wherever and whatever it was, 
and proving himself an ugly customer He 
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would go in and damage any subject what 
ever with his right, follow up with his left. 


ever witn nis ngui, . 

stop, exchange, counter, bore his opponent 
(he always fought all England) 
ropes, and fall upon him neatly 
certain to knock the wind out of common 
sense, and render that unlucky adversary 
deaf to the call of time And he had it m 
charge from high authority to bring a u 
the great public-office millennium, when 
commissioners should reign upon eart 
“Very well,” said this gentleman, brisuy 
smiling, and folding his arms 3 * 
horse Now, let me ask you girls and 
Would you paper a room with represen 
tions of horses?” 

After a pause, one half of the chi 
cned in chorus, “Yes, sirl” Upon w ,c 
the other half, seeing m the gentleman* 
face that Yes was wrong, cned out m 
chorus, "No, sirl” as the custom ,n 
these examinations „ 

"Of course. No Why wouldn’t you? 

A pause One corpulent slow boy, w* 
a wheezy manner of breathing, venture 
the answer, Because he wouldn’t paper 
room at all, but would paint it 

“You must paper it,” said the gen 
man, rather warmly 

"You must paper it,” said Thom 
Gradgnnd, "whether you like it or no 
Don’t tell us you wouldn’t paper it ™ 3 
do you mean, boy? ’ , 

‘ I’ll explain to you, then,” said 
gentleman, after another and dismal p 305 ®* 
"why you wouldn’t paper a room w 
representations of horses Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides o 
rooms in reality — m fact? Do you?” , 

“Yes, sirl” from one half "No, sn 
from the other 

‘ Of course no,” said the gentleman* 
with an indignant look at the wrong ha* 
"Why, then, you are not to see anywhere, 
what you don’t see m fact, you are not to 
have anywhere, what you don’t have 10 
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fact What is called Taste, is only another 
name for Fact ” 

Thomas Gradgnnd nodded his appro- 
bation 

"Thu is a new principle, a discovery, a 
great discover)’, ” said the gentleman 
‘'Now, I'll try you again Suppose you were 
going to carpet a room Would you use a 
carpet having a representation of dowers 
upon it?” 

There being a general conviction by this 
time that “No, sirl" was always the right 
answer to this gentleman, the chorus of 
No was very strong Only a few feeble 
stragglers said Yes among them Sissy Jupe 
4 Girl number twenty” said the gentle- 
man, smiling in the calm strength of 
knowledge 

Sissy blushed, and stood up 
“So you would carpet your room— or 
your husband s room, if you were a grown 
woman, and had a husband — with repre 
scntations of flowers, would >ou, said the 
gentleman "Why would you?" 

“If you please, sir, I am very fond of 
flowers," returned the girl 
“And is that why you would put tables 
and chain upon them, and have pwp c 
walking over them with heavy boots7 
“It wouldn’t hurt them, sir They 
wouldn’t crush and wither, if you p * 
sir They would be the pictures of what 
was very pleasant and pretty, and w 
fanev — ■” , , ». 

“Ay, ay, ay! But you mustn t fancy, 
cried the gentleman quite 
ing so happily to hu^pomt 
You are never to fancy ” 

•You are not, Ceuta Jopu 
Gradgnnd solemnly repeated, to do any 
thing of that kind ’ ,. M , n 

"Fact, fact, fact!" sard the gnj leman 
And • Tact, fact, fact!” repeated Thomas 

Cr "vTL to be ,n all things regelated 
and governed,” said the gen cm * 
fact We hope to have, before long, a 


board of fact, composed of commissioners 
of fact, who will force the people to be a 
people of fact, and of nothing but fact 
You must discard the word Fancy alto- 
gether You have nothing to do with it 
You are not to have, in any object of use 
or ornament, what would be a contradic- 
tion in fact You don’t walk upon flowers 
m fact, you cannot be allowed to walk 
upon flowers in carpets You don’t find 
that foreign birds and butterflies come and 
perch upon your crockery >ou cannot be 
permitted to paint foreign birds and but 
terflies upon your crockery You never 
meet with quadrupeds going up and down 
walls, you must not have quadrupeds rep- 
resented upon walls You must use,’ said 
the gentleman “for all these purposes 
combinations and modifications (in pn 
snaiy colon) of mathematical Egmes 
which aic susceptible of proof and too 
omttahon Tins a the nnv discovery Thai 
is fact This is taste ’’ 

The girl curtsied, and sat down She was 
very young, and she looked as if she Here 
frightened by the matter-of fart prospect 

the world afforded „ , 

••Now if Mr M’Choalomchild, said 
the gentleman “will proceed to 'gave ; his 
first Lon here, Mr Gradgnnd I shall be 
happy, at your request, to observe his 

mode of procedure” 

Mi Gradgnnd was much obliged Mr 
M’Choakumchild we only mil for J»» 

So Mr MChoakumchild began in hn 
best manner He and some one 1 hundred 
and forty other schoolmasters had been 
Wytnroedat.be same tim^ntesa^ 
factory on the same principles. Me so 

^ ^" 3n0 moiensLanety^of paces' and 

tad°“a 5 ns«red votames of head breaking 
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land-surveying and levelling, vocal music, 
and drawing from models, were all 3t the 
ends of his ten chilled fingers He had 
worked his stony way into llcr Majesty's 
Most Honorable Privy Council s Schedule 
B, and had taken the bloom off the higher 
branches of mathematics and physical 
science, French, German, Latin, and 
Greek He knew all about all the water- 
sheds of all the world (whatever they arc), 
and all the histories of all the peoples, and 
all the names of all the rivers and moun 
tains, and all the productions, manners, 
and customs of all the countries, and all 
their boundaries and bearings on the two- 
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and thirty points of the onpB ft 
rather tnerdone, M’dioahunl child If he 
had only learned a little less, hem inBnitcly 
better lie might hare taught much more 
He went to worl in this prcparatoiy io- 
son not untile Morgiana in the forty 

Thieves looking into all the vessels range 

before him, one after another, to see w 12 
they contained Say, good M Ch oakum- 
child when from thy boiling store 
shall fill each jar brim full by and by, dost 
thou think that thou wilt alwavs kill out 
right the robber Fancy lurking within--^ 
sometimes only maim him and dist 
him 1 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) is one of the most important 
figures in the history of education Because Ins own life was far from 
exemplary his theones have been savagely attacked since tbeir inception 
To dismiss ideas because of their maker, hovveveT, is as absurd as refusing 
to use electnc lights because one disapproves of Edison The fact is that 
many of Rousseau’s beliefs have been influential in the formation of our 
political democracy as well as in the creation of modem education and its 
methods Rousseau was among the first figures of the Enlightenment to 
insist that the true function of a good government is to act as a referee 
rather than as a policeman This doctrine he based upon the belief that 
man is inherently perfectible and good, rather than intrinsically evil 
Jefferson, among others, was profoundly influenced by Rousseau’s 
equalitanan theories 

In the field of education Rousseau stressed the importance of childhood 
as a formative period The significance of this stress may be ascertained 
only after one realizes that without it we would probably not have the 
profound work of men such as Pestalozzi and Freud Rousseau is also 
fcrgely responsible for the notion that the best education is "natural ' He 
el that experience was the most effective type of learning, and that the 
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good teacher should appeal to the child’s natural cunosity rather than 
superimposing upon him the meaningless facts and rules of the adult 
world 

In studying the present selection from Rousseau, )Ou will find it worth 
while to underline he)’ ideas Then, as )ou go on through the text, you 
may profitably observe how often these ideas and their vanants occur 
One of Rousseau's most frequently quoted statements is that "The only 
habit the child should be allowed to contact is that of having no habits 
. . ” Is such a prescription practical? What application does it have m a 
rapidly changing technological socict)? 

Winch of the following authors do >ou feel are in agreement with 
Rousseau's educational philosopy? Which in disagreement? Charles 
Lamb, Crambs, Hutchins, Childs, Jcrsild Tcad, Whitman, Steinbeck, 
Burton, Benedict Give jour reasons for your choices 

Rousseau relates an anecdote of a child who was silenced by being 
beaten by a nurse At first, Rousseau mistook the reaction of the child F 
far, but shortl) afterwards be saw that "the poor wretch was ehotog 
with rage" How might such an anecdote be related to the problem o 

d Te’^s«u"Lms in accord wrth the Endings of eon 
temporal) child psjchologyf Would )Ois. in any way, supplement 
qualify these maxims? 


As I said before, man’s education begins 
at birth, before he can speak or understand 
he is learning Experience precedes in 
struction, when he recognises his nurse e 
lias leamt much The knowledge o c 
most ignorant man would surprise us 1 
we had followed his course from birth to 
the present time If all human knowledge 
were divided into two parts, one common 
to all, the other peculiar to the tamed, 
the latter would seem very sma 1 «™P 3r , c<3 
with the former But we scarcely ec 
general experience, because it is 2C ^“ , 
before the age of reason Moreover 
edge only attracts attention by i s Vf 
as in algebraic equations common 
count for nothing Even anima 
much They have senses and mus 
to use them, they have needs, t ey 
leam to satisfy them, they mus 
eat, walk, or fly Quadrupeds wh> ch can 
stand on their feet from the first 


walk for all that from their first attempts 
it is clear that they lack confidence Canar 
jes who escape from their cage are unable 
to fly, having never used their wings Liv 
,ng and feeling creatures are alwaw 

mg If plants could wal] ' the )' v,ould d 

eLs and knowledge else tier species 
would die out The cluld s fat mental ex 
ncnenccs are purely aSectne he is ; only 
ware of pleasure and pain It tales h.m a 
long time to acquire the definite sensations 
which show him things outside himself, 
but befo.e these things present and »>‘ h 
dmw themselves so to speak from hn 

wTn'^s™ “antly follow 



also be accustomed from the first to the 
dark, or he will cry if he misses the light 
Food and sleep, too, exactly measured, be- 
come necessary at regular intervals, and 
soon desire is no longer the effect of need, 
but of habit, or rather habit adds a fresh 
need to those of nature You must be on 
your guard against this 
The only habit the child should be al 
lowed to contract is that of having no 
habits, let him be earned on cither arm, 
let him be accustomed to offer either 
hand, to use one or other indifferently, let 
him not want to eat, sleep, or do anything 
at fixed hours, nor be unable to be left 
alone by day or night Prepare the way for 
his control of his liberty and the use of 
his strength by leaving his body its natural 
habit, by malung him capable of lasting 
self-control, of doing all that he wills when 
his will is formed 

As soon as the child begins to take no- 
tice, what is shown him must be carefully 
chosen The natural man is interested in 
all new things He feels so feeble that he 
fears the unknown the habit of seeing 
fresh things without ill effects destroys 
this fear Children brought up in clean 
houses where there arc no spiders are 
afraid of spiders, and this fear often lasts 
through life 1 never saw peasants, man, 
woman, or child, afraid of spiders 
Since the mere choice of things shown 
him may make the child timid or brave, 
why should not his education begin before 
he can speak or understand 7 I would have 
him accustomed to see fresh things, ugly, 
repulsive, and strange beasts, but little by 
little and far off till he is used to them, 
and till having seen others handle them he 
handles them himself If m childhood he 
secs toads, snakes, and crayfish, he will not 
be afraid of any animal when he is grown 
up Those who are continually seeing ter- 
rible things think nothing of them 
All children are afraid of masks I begin 
by showing £mile a mask with a pleasant 
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face, then some one puts this mash beta: 
his face, I begin to laugh, they all tog 
too, and the child with them By degrees 
I accustom him to less pleasing mas , 
and at last hideous ones If 1 hare at 
ranged my stages skilfully. f« f rom being 
afraid of the last mash, he will laugh at it 
as he did at the first After that I am nrt 
afraid of people frightening him mu' 
masks . , 

When Hector bids farewell to Androm 
ache, the young Astyanax, startled vj 
the nodding plumes on the helmet, a 
not know his father, he flings h ,mSC 
weeping upon his nurse’s bosom and wi 
from his mother a smile mingled sw 
tears What must be done to stay this ter 
ror? Just what Hector did, put the hew** 
on the ground and caress the child n 
calmer moment one would do more; on 
would go up to the helmet, play with 
plumes, let the child feci them, at last 
nurse would take the helmet and pla^ > 
laughingly on her own head, if indeed 
woman's hand dare touch the armour o 
Hector , 

If £mile must get used to the sound o 
a gun, I first fire a pistol with a sma 
charge He is delighted with this snad 
flash, this sort of lightning; I repeat 
process with more powder, gradually I 3 
a small charge without a wad, then 
larger, in the end I accustom him to t* 1 
sound of a gun, to fireworks, cannon, 30 
the most terrible explosions . 

I have observed that children are raref 
afraid of thunder unless the peals are read? 
terrible and actually hurt tbe ear, other 
wise this fear only comes to them when 
they know that thunder sometimes hurts 
or kills When reason begins to cause f car, 
let use reassure them By slow and caret 
stages man and child learn to fear nothing 
In the dawn of life, when memory 3D 
imagination have not begun to function, 
the child only attends to what affects i 
lenses His sense experiences are the raw 
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material of thought, they should, there- 
fore, be presented to him in fitting order, 
so that memory may at a future time pre- 
sent them in the same order to his under- 
standing- but as he only attends to hts 
sensations it is enough, at first, to show 
him clearly the connection between these 
sensations and the things which cause 
them lie wants to touch and handle cv 
crything do not check these movements 
which teach lnm invaluable lessons Thus 
he leams to perceive the heat, cold hard 
ness, softness weight, or lightness of bod 
ics, to judge their size and shape and all 
their physical properties, by looking, feel- 
ing* listening, and, above, all by compar 
ing sight and touch, by judging with the 
eye what sensation they would cause to 
Im hand 

It is only by movement that we learn 
the difference between self and not self, 
it is only by our own movements that we 
gam the idea of space The child has not 
this idea, so he stretches out his hand to 
seize the object within his reach or that 
which is a hundred paces from him You 
tale this as a sign of tyranny, an attempt 
to bid the thing draw near, or to bid you 
bring it Nothing of the kind, it is merely 
that the object first seen in his brain then 
before his eyes, now seems close to his 
arms, and he has no idea of space beyond 
his reach Be careful, therefore, to take 
him about, to move him from place to 
place, and to let him perceive the change 
m his surroundings, so as to teach him to 
judge of distances 

men he begins to perceive distances 
then you must change your plan and on y 
cany him when you please, not when e 
pleases, for as soon as he is no longer 


= Of all the senses that of smell « 
o develop in children up lo two or three 
if age they appear to be insensible ; of 1*™“; 
it unpleasant odours ns this respeet ey 
nd, Scent or rather as msensible as maay 
inimals 


deceived by his senses, there is another 
motive for his effort This change is re 
markable and calls for explanations 
The discomfort caused by real needs is 
shown by signs when the help of others 
is required Hence the cnes of children 
they often ctj it must be so Since they 
are only conscious of feelings, when those 
feelings are pleasant they enjoy them in 
silence; when they are painful they say so 
in their own way and demand relief Now 
when they are awake they can scarcely be 
m a state of indifference, either they are 


asleep or else thev are feeling something 
All our languages are the result of art 
It has long been 3 subject of inquiry 
whether there ever was a natural language 
common to all no doubt there is and it 
is the language of children before they be 
gin to speak This language is inarticulate, 
but it has tone, stress, and meaning The 
use of our own language has led us to neg 
lect it so far as to forget it altogether 
Let us study children and we shall soon 
leam it afresh from them Nunes can 
teach us this language, they understand 
all their nurslings say to them they an 
swer them and keep up long conversations 
with them and though they use words 
these words are quite useless It is not the 
hearing of the word but its accompanying 
intonation that is understood 

To the language of intonation is added 
the OP less forcible language of gesture 
The child uses, not its weal hands, but its 
face The amount of expression in these 
undeveloped faces is extraordinary then 
features change from one moment to an 
other with incredible speed You see 
smiles desires terror, come and go hie 
lightning- every time the face seems d 
S The muscles of the face are un 
doubtedly more mobile than our r own On 
the other hand the eyes are almost expres 
sionless Such must be the sort of signs 
they use at an age when their only needs 
arethose of the body Grimaces are the 
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natural love of power, but one which has 
been taught them, for it does not need 
much experience to realise how pleasant 
it is to set others to work and to move the 
v. oriel by a word 

As the child grows it gams strength and 
becomes less restless and unquiet and more 
independent Soul and body become bet 
ter balanced and nature no longer asks for 
more movement than is required for self 
presets ation But the love of power does 
not die with the need that aroused it, 
power arouses and flatters self love and 
habit strengthens it, thus cap ncc follows 
upon need, and the first seeds of prejudice 
and obstinacy are sown 
Hrst Maxim — Far from being too 
strong children are not strong enough for 
all the claims of nature Give them full 
use of such strength as they have- they 
will not abuse it 

Second Maxim --Help them and supply 


the experience and strength they lack 
whenever the need is of the body 

Third Maxim — In the help you give 
them confine yourself to what is really 
needful, without granting anything to ca 
pnee or unreason for they will not be 
tormented by capncc if you do not call it 
into existence, seeing it is no part of na 
ture 

Fourth Maxim. — Study carefully their 
speech and gestures, so that at an age 
when they are incapable of deceit you may 
discriminate between those desires which 
come from nature and those which spring 
from perversity 

The spirit of these rules is to give chi! 
dren more real liberty and less power, to 
let them do more for themselves and de 
mand less of others so that by teaching 
them from the first to confine their wishes 
within the limits of their powers they will 
scarcely feel the want of whatever is not 
in their power 


A PRIVATE LESSON FROM A BULLDOG 1 * * * * 
Edward Eggleston 


“Want to be a schoolmaster, do you? 
You 7 Well what would you do in Hat 
Cnck dccstnck, id like to know7 Why, 
the boys have dnv off the last two, and 
heked the one afore them like blazes You 
might tcacli a summer school when 
nothin’ but children come But 1 'low it 
takes a nglit smart man to be schoolmaster 
m Flat CncL in the winter They'd pitch 
)ou out of doors sonny, neck and heels, 
afoTc Christmas M 

The young man, who had walked ten 
miles to get the school m this district, 

1 From The Homier Schoolmaster by 

IA *2 <1 Fenton clnp i (excerpt) and chap 

i j (complete) Copyright nyaS by The Mac 

mitun Company Reprinted with permission 

of the pubJalicr 


and who had been mentally reviewing his 
learning at every step he took, trembling 
lest the committee should find that he did 
not know enough was not a little taken 
aback at this greeting from “old Jack 
Means " who was the first trustee that he 
lighted on The impression made by these 
ominous remarks was emphasized by the 
glances which he received from Jack 
Means’s two sons The older one eyed him 
from the top of his brawny shoulders with 
that amiable look which a big dog turns 
on a little one before shaking him Ralph 
Hartsook had never thought of being 
measured by the standard of muscle This 
notion of bcahng education into young 
savages in spite of themselves dashed his 
ardor 
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He had walled right to where Jack 
Means was at work shaving shingles in his 
own front yard While Mr Means was 
miking the speech which we have set 
down above, and punctuating it with ex 
pectorations, a large bnndle bulldog had 
been sniffing at Ralph’s heels, and a girl 
in a new linsej woolsey dress, standing by 
the door, had nearly giggled her head off 
at the delightful prospect of seeing a new 
School teacher eaten up by the ferocious 
brute 

The disheartening words of the old 
man, the immense muscles of the young 
man who was to be his rebellious pupil, 
the |aws of the ugly bulldog, and the 
heartless giggte of the girl, ga\e Ralph a 
delightful sense of having precipitated 
himself into a den of wild beasts Faint 
with weariness and discouragement, and 
shivering with fear, he sat down on a 
wheelbarrow 

“You, BulII” said the old man to the 
dog, which was showing more and more 
a disposition to make a meal of the incipi 
ent pedagogue, "you, BulII git aout, you 
pup!” The dog walked sullenly off, but 
not until he had given Ralph a look full 
of promise of vvliat he meant to do when 
he got a good chance Ralph wished him 
self back in the village of Lewisburg, 
whence he had come 

“You see,” continued Mr Means, spit 
bng in a meditative sort of a way, “you 
see, we a’n’t none of your saft sort in 
these diggm’s It takes a man to boss this 
decstrick Hovvsumdev er, ef you think you 
Jew trust your hide m Flat Cnck school 
house I ha’n’t got no 'bjection But ef you 


S lt licked, don’t come on us Flat Crick 
don’t pay no ’nsurance, you bell Any other 
trustees’ Wal, yes But as I pay the most 
tores, t’others pst let me run the thing 
You can begin right off a Monday They 
ant been no other applications You see, 
it takes gnt to apply for this school The 
last master had a black eye for a month 
But, as I wuz ja) in', you can pst roll up 
and wade in I ’low you’ve got spunk, 
maybe, and that goes for a heap sight 
more’n smnoo with boys Walk in and 
stay over Sunday with me You’ll hcv’ to 
board roun’, and I guess you better begin 
here ” 

Ralph did not go in, but sat out on the 
whffJbarroii' watching the old man shate 
shingles, while the boys split the blocks 
and chopped wood Bull smelled of the 
new comer again in an ugly way, and got 
a good kick from the older son for his 
pains But out of one of his red eyes the 
dog warned the young schoolmaster that 
he should yet suffer for all kicks received 
on his account 

“Ef Bull once takes a holt, heaven and 
yarth can’t make him let go,” said the 
older son to Ralph, by way of comfort 
It Was well for Ralph that he began to 
‘ board roun’ ” by stopping at Mr Means’s 
Ralph felt that Flat Creek was what he 
needed He had lived a bookish life but 
here was his lesson in the art of managing 
people; for be who can manage the nn 
tamed and strapping youths of a winter 
school m Hoopole County has gone far to- 
ward learning one of the hardest of lessons 
And m Ralph's time, things were worse 
than they are now 
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The school had closed on Monday eve- 
ning as usual The boys had been talking 
in knots all day Nothing but the bulldog 
m the slender, resolute young master had 


kept down the nsmg storm A teacher who 
has lost moral support at home, can not 
long govern a school Ralph had effectu 
ally lost his populanty in the district, and 
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the worst of ft was that he could not dr 
vine from just what quarter the ill wind 
came, except that he felt sure of Small's 
agency in it somewhere Even Hannah had 
slighted him, when lie called at Means’s 
on Month} morning to draw the pittance 
of pay that was due him 

He had expected a petition for a holiday 
on Christmas day Such holidays arc de- 
ducted from the teacher’s time, and it is 
customary for the boys to “turn out" the 
teacher who refuses to grant them, by bar- 
ring him out of the school house on 
Christmas and New Year's morning Ralph 
had intended to grant a holiday if it 
should be asked, but it was not asked 
Hank Banta was the ringleader in the dis- 
affection, and he had managed to draw 
the surly Bud, who was present this mom 
mg, into it It is but fair to say that Bud 
was in favor of making a request before 
resorting to extreme measures, but he was 
overruled He gave it as his solemn opm 
ion that the master was mighty peart, and 
they would he beat anyhow some way, but 
he would lick the master fer two cents cf 
he wam't so slim that he'd feel like he 
was fighting a baby 

And all that day things looked black 
Ralph’s countenance was cold and hard as 
stone, and Shocky trembled where he sat 
Betsey Short tittered rather more than 
usual A not or a murder would have 
seemed amusing to her 
School was dismissed, and Ralph, m 
stead of returning to the Squire’s, set out 
for the village of Clifty, a few miles away 
No one knew what he went for, and some 
suggested that he had “sloped ” 

But Bud said * he wam’t that air kind 
He was one of them air sort as died m 
their tracks, was Mr Hartsook They’d 
find hun on the ground nex’ morning, and 
he ’lowed the master war made of that air 
sort of stuff as would bum the dog-on’d 
ole schoolhouse to ashes, or blow it into 
splinters, but what he’d beat Howsum 
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dever he’d said he was a-gom’ to help, nnd 
help he would, hut all the smno in Golier 
wouldn’t be no account again the cute 
they was in the head of the mister’ 

But Bud, discouraged as he W3S with 
the fear of Ralph’s “cute," went like a 
martyr to the stake and took hn place with 
the rest m the schoolhouse at nine o’clock 
at night It maj lave been Ralph’s inten- 
tion to preoccupy the schoolhouse, for at 
ten o'clock Hank Banta was set shaking 
from head to foot at seeing a face that 
looked like the master's at the window 
He waked up Bud and told him about it 

“Well, what arc you a tremblin’ about, 
you coward?' growled Bud “He wnn t 
shoot you, hut he'll beat you at this game. 
I’ll bet a boss, and me, too, and make us 
both as ’shamed of ourselves as dogs with 
hn kittles to their tails You don’t know 
the master, though he did duck jou But 
he’ll hm >ou a good lesson this time, and 
me too, like as not ” And Bud soon snored 
again, but Hank shook with fear every 
time he looked at the blackness outside 
the windows He was sure he heard foot- 
falls He w-ould have given an} thing to 
have been at home 

When morning came, the pupils began 
to gather eaily. A few boys who were likely 
to prove of service in the coming siege 
were admitted through the window, and 
then everything was made fast, and a 
"snack" was eaten 

“How do you 'low he’ll get in?" said 
Hank, trying to lude his fear 

"How do I ’low?” said Bud “I don’t 
'low nothin’ about it You might as well 
ax me where I 'low the nex* shootin’ star 
is a goin' to drap Mr Hartsook’s mighty 
onsartm But he U git in, though, and tan 
your hide fer you, you see ef he don’t Ef 
he don’t blow up the schoolhouse with 
gunpowder! This last was thrown in by 
way of alleviating the fears of the cow- 
ardly Hank, for whom Bud had a great 
contempt 
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The time for school had almost come 
The boys inside were demoralized by wait- 
ing They began to hope that the master 
had “sloped ” They dreaded to see him 
coming 

“I don’t believe he’ll come,” said Hank, 
with a cold s Inver "It’s past school time" 

“Yes, he will pome, too,” said Bud 
"And he 'low's to come in here mighty 
quick I don’t know how Bat he’ll be 
a-standin’ at that air desk when it’s nine 
o’clock I’ll bet a thousand dollars on that 
Ef he don’t take it into his head to blow 
us up!” Hank was now white 

Some of the parents came along, acci 
dentally of course, and stopped to see the 
fun. Sure tliat Bud would thrash the mas 
ter if he tried to break in Small, on the 
way to see a patient perhaps, reined up in 
front of the door Still no Ralph It was 
just five minutes before nine A mrnor 
now gained cuncncy that he had been 
seen going to Clifty the evening before, 
and that he had not come back though m 
fact Ralph had come back, and had slept 
at Squire Hawkins's 

“There’s the master," cned Betsey 
Short, who stood out in the road shivering 
and giggling alternately For Ralph at that 
moment emerged from the sugar-camp by 
the schoolhouse, carrying a board 
“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “he thinks 
he’ll smoke us out I guess he’ll find us 
ready,” The boys had let the fire burn 
down, and there was now nothing but hot 
hickory coals on the hearth 
“I tell you he'll come in He didn't go 
to Chfty fer nothin’,” said Bud, who sat 
still On one of the benches which leaned 
against the door “I don’t know how, but 
they’s lots of way's of killing a cat besides 
chokin’ her with butter He’ll come in 
ef he don’t blow us all sky higbl ’ 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, demand 
mg that the door be opened 
"Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning 


hvid with fear at the firm, confident tone 
of the master 

Bud straightened himself up “Hank, 
you're a coward I've got a mind to kick 
you You got me into this blamed mess, 
and now you want to crawfish You )est 
tech one of these 'ere fastening and I’ll 
lay you out flat of your back afore you can 
say Jack Robinson " 

The teacher was climbing to the roof 
with the board m hand 

“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete 
Jones outside He saw that there was no 
smoke Even Bud began to hope that 
Ralph would fail for once Hie master was 
now on the ndge pole of the schoolhouse 
He took a paper from his pocket, and de- 
liberately poured the contents down the 
chimney 

Mr Pete Jones shouted “Gunpowdeil” 
and set off down the road to be out of the 
way of the explosion Dr Small reroem 
bered, probably, that his patient might die 
while he sat there, and started on 
But Ralph emptied the paper, and laid 
the hoard over the chimney What a row 
there was inside! The benches that were 
braced against the door ivere thrown down, 
and Hank Banta rushed out, rubbing his 
eyes, coughmg frantically, and sure that he 
had been blown up All the rest followed. 
Bud bnngmg up the rear sulkily, but 
coughing and sneezing for dear life Such 
a smell of sulphur as came from that 
schoolhouse 

Betsey had to lean against the fence to 
giggle 

As soon as all were out, Ralph threw the 
board off the chimney, leaped to the 
ground, entered the schoolhouse, and 
opened the windows The school soon fol 
lowed him, and all was still 

“Would he thrash? ’ This was the im 
portant question in Hank Banta's mind 
And the rest looked for a battle with Bud 
"It is just nine o’clock,” said Ralph, 
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consulting his watch, “and I’m glad to see 
yott all here promptly 1 should have given 
you a hohdiy if you had ashed me like 
gentlemen yesterday On the whole, I 
think I shall give you a holiday, an) how 
The school is dismissed " 


And I link felt foolish 
And Hud secretly resolved to thrash 
Ilank or the master, he didn’t arc which 
And Mirandy looked the love she could 
not utter 

And Betsey giggled 


ELOQUENCE-AND THE MASTER'S GILDED DOME’ 
Mark Twoin 


Vacation was approaching The school 
master, always severe, grew severer and 
moic exacting than ever, for he wanted 
the school to make a good showing on 
“Examination" day IIis tod and his ferule 
were seldom idle now— at last among the 
smaller pupils Only the biggest boys, 
and young ladies of eighteen and twenty, 
escaped laslung Mr Dobbins's lashings 
were very vigorous ones, too, for although 
he earned, under lus wig, a perfectly bald 
and shmy head, he had only reached 
middle age and there was no sign of 
feebleness in Ins muscle As the great day 
approached, all the tyranny that was in 
him came to the surface, he seemed to 
take a vindictive pleasure tn punishing 
the last shortcomings The consequence 
was, that the smaller boys spent their days 
in tenor and suffering and their nights in 
plotting revenge They threw away no 
opportunity to do the master a mischtef 
But he kept ahead all the time The 
retribution that followed every vengeful 
success was so sweeping and majestic that 
the boys always retired from the field 
badly worsted At last they conspired 
together and hit upon a plan that 
promised a dazzling victory TTiey swore 
m the sign painter’s boy, told him the 
scheme, and asked his help He had his 
own reasons for being delighted, for the 

1 From The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Harper s Modem Classics edition Originally 
published tn 1876 


master boarded in his father’s family and 
had given the boy ample cause to hate 
him The master’s wile would go on a 
visit to the country m a few days, and 
there would be nothing to interfere with 
the plan, the master always prepared him- 
self for great occasions by getting pretty 
well fuddled, and the sign painter's boy 
said that when the dominie had reached 
the proper condition on Examination Eve- 
ning he would "manage the thing" while 
he napped in hu chair; then he would 
have him awakened at the right time and 
burned away to school 

In the fullness of time the interesting 
occasion arrived At eight in the evening 
the school house was brilliantly lighted, 
and adorned with wraths and festoons of 
foliage and flowers The master sat throned 
in his great chair upon a raised platform, 
with his blackboard behind him He was 
looking tolerably mellow Three rows of 
benches on each side and six rows in front 
of him were occupied by the dignitaries 
of the town and by the parents of the 
pupils To his left, back of the rows of 
citizens, was a spacious temporary plat- 
form upon which were seated the scholars 
who were to take part m the exercises of 
the evening rows of small boys, washed 
and dressed to an intolerable state of dis- 
comfort, rows of gawky big boys, snow 
banks of girls and young ladies clad in 
lawn and muslin and conspicuously con 
scious of their bare arms, their grand 
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mothers’ ancient trinkets, their bits of pink 
and blue ribbon and the flowers in their 
hair All the rest of the house was filled 
with non participating scholars 
The exercises began A very httJc boy 
stood up and sheepishly recited, “You’d 
scarce expect one of my age to speak in 
public on the stage,’’ etc — accompanying 
himself with the painfully exact and spas 
modic gestures which a machine might 
have used — supposing the machine to be 
a trifle out of order But he got through 
safely, though cruelly scared, and got a 
fine round of applause when he made his 
manufactured bow and retired 

A little shamefaced girl lisped "Maty 
had a little lamb," eta, performed a com- 
passion inspiring curtsy, got lier meed of 
applause, and sat down flushed and happy 
Tom Sawyer stepped forward with con 
ccited confidence and soared into the un- 
quenchable and indestructible “Give me 
liberty or give me death ' speech, with fine 
fury and frantic gesticulation, and broke 
down in the middle of it A ghastly stage- 
fright seized him, hts legs quaked under 
him and he was like to choke True, he 
had the manifest sympathy of the house — 
but he had the house’s silence, too, which 
Was even worse than its sympathy The 
master frowned, and this completed the 
disaster Tom struggled awhile and then 
retired, utterly defeated There was a weak 
attempt at applause, but it died early 
"The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck" 
followed, also “The Assyrian Came Down,” 
and other declamatory gems Then there 
were reading exercises and a spelling fight 
The meager Latin class recited with honor 
The prime feature of the evening was in 
order now— original "compositions” by the 
young ladies Each in her turn stepped 
forward to the edge of the platform, 
cleared her throat, hefd up her manuscript 
(tied with dainty nbbon), and proceeded 
to read, with labored attention to “expres- 
sion" and punctuation The themes were 


the same that had been illuminated upon 
similar occasions by their mothers before 
them, their grandmothers, and doubtless 
all their ancestors m the female line clear 
back to the Crusades "Friendship" was 
one, “Memories of Other Dap”, “Religion 
in History”, “Dream Land ’, “The Advan 
tages of Culture", ‘Tonus of Political 
Government Compared and Contrasted’, 
“Melancholy", ‘ Tflial Love", “Heart 
Longings," etc , etc 

A prevalent feature in these compost 
lions was a nursed and petted melancholy, 
another was a wasteful and opulent gush 
of “fine language”, another was a tendency 
to lug in by the ear particularly prized 
words and phrases until they were worn 
entirely out, and a peculiarity that con 
spicuously marked and marred them was 
the inveterate and intolerable sermon that 
wagged its cnppfed tail at the end of each 
and every one of them No matter what 
the subject might be, a brain racking effort 
was made to squirm it into some aspect or 
other that the mom] and religious mind 
could contemplate with edification The 
glaring insincerity of these sermons was 
not sufficient to compass the banishment 
of the fashion from the schools, and it 
is not sufficient to-day, it never will be 
sufficient while the world stands perhaps 
There is no school in all our land where 
the young ladies do not feel obliged to 
close their compositions with a sermon 
and you will find that the sermon of the 
most frivolous and the least religious gul 
in the school is always the longest and the 
most relentlessly pious But enough of this 
Homely truth is unpalatable 
Let us return to the ‘Examination” 

The first composition that was read was 
one entitled “Is this, then. Life? Perhaps 
the reader can endure an extract from it 

In the common walks of life, with what 
delightful emotions does the youthful 
mmd look forward to some anticipated 
scene of festivity! Imagination is busy 
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sketching rose tinted pictures of joy In 
fancy, the voluptuous votary of fashion 
sees herself amid the festive throng, “the 
observed of all observers” Her graceful 
form, arrayed m snowy robes, is whirling 
through the mazes of the joyous dance, her 
eye is brightest, her step is lightest in the 
gay assembly 

In such delicious fancies time quickly 
glides by, and the welcome hour arrises for 
her entrance into the elysian world, of 
which she has had such bright dreams 
How fairyhke docs everything appear to 
her enchanted vision] Each new scene is 
more charming than the last But after a 
while she finds that beneath this goodly 
exterior, all is vanity the flatter} which 
once charmed her soul now grates harshly 
upon her ear, the ballroom has lost its 
charms, and with wasted health and em- 
bittered heart she turns away with the con 
victaon that earthly pleasures cannot satisfy 
the longings of the soull 

And so forth and so on There was a 
buzz of gratification from time to time 
during the reading, accompanied by whis 
pered ejaculations of “How swcctl” * How 
eloquent!” “So true!” etc, and after the 
thing had closed with a peculiarly afflict 
mg sermon the applause was enthusiastic 
Then arose a slim, melancholy girl, 
whose face had the "interesting” paleness 
that comes of pills and indigestion, and 
read a “poem ’ Two stanzas of it will do 

A Missouri Malden’s Farewell io Alabama 
Alabama, goodbyl I love thee 
well! 

But yet for a while do I lease 
thee nowt 

Sad, yes, sad thoughts of thee 
my heart doth swell, 

And burning recollections 
throng my brow! 

For I have wandered through 
thy flowery woods 
Ha\e roamed and read near 
i Tallapoosa’s stream, 

Have listened to Tallassee’s war 
nng floods. 


And wooed on Coosa's side 
Aurora’s beam 

Vet shame I not to bear an 
o’er full heart. 

Nor blush to turn behind my 
tearful eyes, 

*Tis from no stranger land I now 
must part, 

’Tis to no strangers left I yield 
these sighs 

Welcome and home were mine 
within this State, 

Whose '"ales I lease — whose 
spires fade fast from me; 

And cold must be mine ejes, 
and heart, and tdtc, 

When, dear Alabama! they 
turn cold on thcel 

There were very few there who knew 
what “Idle” meant, but the poem was 
very saisfactory, nevertheless 

Next appeared a dark-complexioned, 
black-eyed, black haired >oung lady, who 
paused an impressive moment, assumed a 
tragic expression, and began to read in a 
measured, solemn tone 

A Vision 

Dark and tempestuous was night 
Around the throne on high not a single 
star quivered, but the deep intonations 
of the heavy thunder constantly vibrated 
upon the ear, whilst the temfic lightning 
revealed \n angry mood through the cloudy 
chambers of heaven, seeming to scow 
the power exerted over its tenor by the 
illustrious Frankhnl Even the boisterous 
winds unanimously came forth from their 
mystic homes, and blustered about as if to 
enhance by their aid the wildness of the 
scene 

At Such a time, so dark, so dreary, for 
human sympathy my very spirit sighed, 
but instead thereof, 

“My dearest friend, my counselor, my 

comforter and guide — 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy/ 

came to my side 
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Stic moved like one of those bright beings 
pictured in the sunny walks of fancy's 
Eden by the romantic and young, a queen 
of beauty unadorned save by her own 
transcendent loveliness So soft was her 
step, it failed to make c\cn a sound, and 
but for the magical thrill imparted by her 
genial touch, as other unobtrusive beau- 
ties, she would have glided away unper- 
cened — unsought. A strange sadness rested 
upon her features, like icy tears upon the 
robe of December, ns she pointed to the 
contending elements without, and bade 
me contemplate the two beings presented 

Tim nightmare occupied some ten pages 
of manuscript and wound up with a ser- 
mon so destructive of all hope to non- 
Presbytenans that it took the first prize 
Tins composition was considered to be 
the very finest effort of the evening The 
mayor of the village, in delivering the prize 
to the author of it, made a warm speech 
in which he said that it was by far the 
most "eloquent” thing he had ever listened 
to, and that Daniel Webster himself might 
w-cll be proud of it 

It ms) be remarked, in passing, that the 
number of compositions in which the 
W’ord "beauteous” was over fondled, and 
human experience referred to as "life’s 
page,” was up to the usual average 

Now the master, mellow almost to the 
verge of geniality, put his chair aside, 
turned his back to the audience, and be- 
gan to draw a map of America on the 
blackboard, to exercise the geography class 
upon But he made a sad business of it 
with his unsteady hand, and a smothered 


titter nppled over the house He knew 
"'hat the matter was and set himself to 
right it He sponged out lines and remade 
them, hut he only distorted them more 
than ever, and the Uttering was more pro- 
nounced He threw his entire attention 
upon his work, now, as if determined not 
to be put down by the mirth He felt that 
all eyes were fastened upon him, he im 
agmed he was succeeding, and yet the ht 
tenng continued, it even manifestly in 
creased And well it might There was a 
garret above, pierced with a scuttle over 
his head and down through this scuttle 
came a cat, suspended around the 
haunches by a string, she had a rag tied 
about her head and jaws to keep her from 
mewing* as she slowly descended she 
curved upward and clawed at the string, 
she swung downward and clawed at the 
intangible air The tittering rose higher 
and higher— the at was within six inches 
of the absorbed teacher’s head— down, 
down, a little lower, and she grabbed his 
wig with her desperate claws, clung to it, 
and was snatched up into the garret in an 
instant with her trophy still in her posses 
sion! And how the light did blaze abroad 
from the master’s bald pate — for the sign 
painter’s boy had gilded jt! 

That broke up the meeting The hoy s 
were avenged Vacation had come 

Note — The pretended "compositions’ 
quoted in this chapter are taken without altera 
tion from a volume entitled ' Prose and Poetry 
by a Western Lady* —but they are exactly and 
precisely after the school girl pattern, and hence 
are much happier than any mere imitations 
could be. 
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CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER’ 

David Riesman 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

As you hate read the desorptions of the teacher given b> Lamb, by 
Dickens, Eggleston and Twain, >ou have certainly said to yourself, 
'Thank heavens times have changed!’ Wlulc the teacher may face 
different tests today, such as those presented by the students in Evan 
I lunter s story from the Blackboard Jungle in Chapter 1 3, or * One World 
Kids” in the same chapter, assuredly the teacher’s situation has changed 
for the better 

In what ways the teacher's role has changed— and whether we can be 
glad or sorry —is the subject of this selection from The Lonely Crowd 
Riesman speaks, in this comment on the teacher, about i nne rjhrected, 
other-directed, and t radition-directed Perhaps a word of explanation of 
THHeTerms 1 will help the reader sec the points that Riesman makes A 
person who is inner-dircctcd acts through personal conviction, is not 
dependent on the approval or commendation of others, but can pursue 
those ends he deems important without Tcgard for public appraisal The 
person who is tradition-directed is guided primarily by his understanding 
of what has been always thought of as the right thing to do Possibly the 
opinion of his ancestors is more significant than opinion of his con 
temporaries If com meed that what he is doing is in accord with 
established patterns, he will not be swayed by mere public opinion The 
other-directed person looks to the world around him for validation of his 
own existence, of his values, of his very soul If "the crowd'' is doing it, 
he thinks it is probably right, though he is more concerned with what the 
crowd is doing than with what is right or wrong to do 
The above definitions hardly do justice to the nchness of interpretation 
that will be found in the body of the book from which this excerpt is 
taken As y ou read about teachers m terms of these categories of behavior, 
you may or may not agree with Riesman s analysts For instance, he feels 
that the modem school is dominated by other-directed goals, what was 
meant to be liberating is now thwarting He feels, too, that the teacher 
in an other-directed school now is more concerned with "adjustment” 
than with intellectual competence Do you agree’ What evidence do you 
sec m classrooms to support or refute the claims of Riesman’ What kind 
of school do you think Riesman would feel more truly served individual 
needs in a free society’ 

*Fioa» T he Lone!/ Croud by David Rresman with Nathan Gazer and RetieJ 
Dennw Copyright ig;o, 1953 by Yale University Press Reprinted by arrangement 
with Yale Vnnmity Press * 
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You will note that Riesman refers to the doctoral study of Beeler on 
the career of the Chicago schoolteacher, which we have included as a 
selection in Chapter 12 You may find it instructive to turn now to this 
article and see in what way Riesman lias made use of such source data to 
huild up his case 

Riesman says that instead of seating children arbitrarily, a sociometnc 
form determines who Sits next to whom Do you know what sociomctncs 
is? A sociometnc form is a device for finding out who likes or rejects 
whom, it is called sometimes a ‘ friendship finder ” Teachers develop great 
concern over children who have no friends as revealed b) this device Do 
you think all children should always have friends? But on the other hand 
what is the person without the group’ How can you, as a teacher, find the 
balance between conformity and individuality that helps to develop 
mature persons’ 


Much could be said about the changing 
configuration of adult authorities, other 
than the parents as society moves from 
dependence on inner-direction to depend 
cnce on other-direction Largely for eco- 
nomic reasons the governess, mammy, or 
hired tutor, for instance, virtually disap- 
pears from middle- and upper middle-class 
homes One significant consequence is that 
children arc no longer raised by people 
who hold up to them the standard of a 
family or class Such a standard is good 
training in mncT-dircction — in the acqui 
sition of generalized goals, it is at the 
same time a partial buffer against the in 
discriminate influence of the peer group 
But there is another more subtle conse- 
quence The child who has been raised by 
a governess and educated by a tutor gams 
a very keen sense for the disparities of 
power in the home and in the society 
When he goes off to boarding school or 
college he is likely to remain unimpr»« 
by b« teachers — lilc the upper :< a ■ 
mother who told the school headmaster 
"I don't see why the masters can t get 
along ruth Johnny all the other servanB 
do "Such a child rs not going hh* 
ested m allowing hrs teachers » “U"sel 
him in his peer group relations or emm 
tional life 


Furthermore, the presence of these 
adults in the home— somewhat like the 
extended family in earlier eras— helps re- 
duce the emotional intensity of parent 
child relations Though the child knows 
who is boss in the home he can still play 
these other ‘ officials” off against parental 
authority And, indeed the inner-diiected 
parents frequently not overeager for 
warmth from the child, are quite willing 
to have the child s experience of affection 
associated with persons of lower status 
The inner-dircctcd young man raised under 
these conditions leams to find emotional 
release with prostitutes and others of low 
status He becomes capable of impersonal 
relations with people and sometimes in 
capable of any other kind This is one of 
the prices he pays for his relative imper 
mcabihty to the needs and wishes of hs 
peers and helps account for his ability, 
when in pursuit of some end he values to 
steel himself against their indifference or 
hostility 

Grandmothers as anthont.es are almost 
as obsolete as governesses There “ " 
room for them ... the modem 
nor can they, any more than fecfald^ 
themselves, find a useful economre role 
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Nevertheless they endure, concomitant 
with the increased longevity of the later 
population phases The increased personal 
ization of relationships that other-direction 
brings means that “strangers ’ in the home 
are less and less endurable the in law 
problem, a standard joke in many cultures 
over many centuries tabes on new mean 
ing where sensitive, highly individuated 
people live without charactcrological de- 
fenses against others 

The elimination of the grandmother 
from a central role in the home is, more 
over, symbolic of the rapidity of the 
changes we arc discussing She is two gen 
crations removed from current practices on 
the “frontier of consumption ” While the 
parents try to keep up with their children, 
both as a means of staying young and as a 
means of staying influential this is seldom 
possible for the grandparents Hence their 
role in the formation of the other-directed 
character is negligible Far from presenting 
the child with a relatively consistent “fam 
fly portrait,” standing in back of the par 
ents and strengthening them, grandparents 
stand as emblems of how little one can 
Irani from one’s elders about the tilings 
that matter 

A parallel dev elopment removes another 
set of parent surrogates who played an 
important role in earlier periods the older 
brothers or sisters who, like sophomores, 
hazed the younger in subjecting them to 
the family pattern of discipline Today the 
older children — if there arc any — are fre- 
quently more willing to earn cash as baby 
sitters than to supervise the training of 
their own younger brothers and sisters 
The lure of a job may get children to work 
outside their homes that still makes sense 
to them But within their own home they 
are the privileged guests in a rather second 
rate hotel a hotel whose harassed but smfl 
mg managers they put under constant 
pressure for renovation 


THE TEACHER S ROLE IN THE 
STAGE OF INNER DIRECTION 
One Important authority, however, re- 
mains a proxy parent whose power has 
probably increased as a consequence of the 
shift to other-direction This is the school 
teacher, and we turn now to a fuller ex 
ploration of the change in her role 
In the period when inner-direction in 
surcs middle-class conformity, school starts 
relatively late — there arc few nursery 
schools The teacher’s task ts largely to 
train the children in decorum and m intcl 
Iectual matters The decorum may be the 
minimum of discipline needed to keep or- 
der m the classroom or the maximum of 
polish needed to decorate girls of the upper 
social strata As schools become more 
plentiful and more readily accessible and 
“democratic,” the obligation to tram the 
child m middle-class speech and manners 
— that he may be aided in his rise above 
his parents’ rank — falls upon the teacher 
But the teacher does not work close to the 
child’s emotional level And the teacher 
regards her job as a limited one, sharply 
demarcated from the equally rigorous task 
of the home 

The physical setting in school reflects 
this situation Seating is formal — all face 
front — and often alphabetical The walls 
are decorated with the ruins of Pompeii 
and the bust of Caesar For all but the 
few exceptional children who can Iran 
scend the dead forms of their classical edu 
cation and make the ancient world come 
alive, these etchings and statues signify the 
irrelevance of the school to the emotional 
problems of the child 

The teacher herself has neither under- 
standing of nor time for these emotional 
problems, and the child 3 relation to other 
children enters her purview only m disa 
phnary cases Often she has simply no au 
thonty she is a common scold with too 
large a brood Or she manages to maintain 
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xjui incse aosom the emotional attention 
of the children, often uniting them in op- 
position to authority 
In the recent Swedish movie Torment 
we sec this pattern still at wort in the 
near-contemporary scene Teachers and 
parents share the task of instilling inner 
directed values The sill a in is a harsh and 
overbearing, neurotic prep-school teacher 
All the boys hate him, some fear him no 
self respecting boy would dream — despite 
the teacher’s groping efforts — of being his 
friend The hero is a boy who rebels, not 
so much because he wants to but rather 
because he is forced to by his teacher He 
and his fnends suffer, but their parents 
and teachers do not invade their lives, and 
they have privacy with each other and with 
girls, so long as no senous breach of de- 
corum is evident This rebellion itself — 
its success is not the issue — is part of the 
process of developing an inner-directed 
character 

An equally moving portrait is Antonia 
White's no\el of a girls convent school. 
Frost in May Though the nuns at the 
school go quite far in “molding character” 
and viciously cut down signs of spontaneity 
and open mindedness in the gifted hero- 
ine, they have back of them only the old 
fashioned sanctions of penance and salva 
lion Their charges break or bend or run 
away or join the church — they do not open 
up to the nuns as friends The very exist 
cnee of uniforms as in a military school, 
symbolizes the walls that separate the au 
thontics From the children 
Wc may Sum all this up by saying that 
the school of this period is concerned 
largely with impersonal matters The sexes 
are segregated The focus is on an intellec- 
tual content that for most children has 
httle emotional bite Elocution Idee fe- 
male accomplishment, is impersonal too; 
the child is not asked to "be himself — 
nor does the school aim to be J»ke reai 


motherly types, do not know enough, even 
if they had the tunc and energy, to take 
an active hand in the socialization of tastes 
or of peer group relations While parents 
may permit the teachers to enforce Certain 
rules of morality directly related to school, 
such as modesty of dress and honesty in 
examinations, and to inculcate certain 
rules of manners directly related to social 
ascent, they hardly allow interference with 
play groups, even in the interests of en 
forcing ethnic or economic democracy 
The teacher is supposed to see that the 
children Ieam a curriculum, not that they 
enjoy it or leam group cooperation The 
present practice of progressive grammar 
schools which decide whether or not to 
tale a child by putting him in his putative 
group and seeing how he fits in would 
hardly have been conceivable 
Nevertheless, despite the social distance 
between teacher and child, the schools 
unquestioning emphasis on intellectual 
ability is profoundly important in shaping 
the mncrdirected character It affirms to 
the child that what matters is what he can 
accomplish, not how nice is his smile or 
how cooperative his attitude And while 
the objectivity of the criteria for judging 
these skills and competences is rightfully 
called into question today — when we can 
see very clearly, for instance the class bias 
in intelligence tests and written examma 
tions — the mner-directed school is not 
aware of such biases and hence its stand 
ards can appear unequivocal and unaltera 
ble For this reason these standards can 
be internalized both by those who succeed 
and by those who fail They are felt as 
real and given not as somebody’s whim 
Thus the school reinforces the home in 
setting for the child goals that are clear to 
all and that give direction and meaning 
to life thereafter 

Whatever the security children gam 
from knowing where they stand — a secu 
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nty the) no longer have m the othcr-di 
reefed progressive school— we must not 
forget how harshly this system bears on 
those who cannot make the grade they 
are often broken, there is little mercy for 
them on psychological grounds Brains, 
status, perhaps also docility, win the 
teacher, rather than “personality” or 
“problems” Some of the failures rebel 
But these, too, arc hammered into shape 
by the school— bad shape Occasionally 
the frontier and other opportunities for 
mobility provide an exit for the academ- 
ically outclassed and, still more occasion 
ally, the rebel returns, lilcc a mythical Iicto, 
having lived his troubles down, to alleviate 
the guilt of other misfits and give them 
hope for their own future By and large, 
however, the scry uncqmvocahty of the 
school's standards that gives the children 
a certain security also means that the 
standards will be internalized even by 
those who fail They will carry with them 
the aftereffects of emotional shocl. whose 
violence lies beyond criticism — sometimes 
even beyond recall 

THE TEACHERS ROLE IN THE 
STACE OF OTHER DIRECTION 
Progressive education began as a move 
ment to liberate children from the crush 
mg of talent and breaking of will that was 
the fate of many, even of those whose in 
ner-direction might have seemed to them 
and to the observer stable and sound 
enough Its aim, and to a very considerable 
degree, its achievement, was to develop 
the individuality of the child, and its 
method was to focus the teacher's atten 
tion on more facets of the child than his 
intellectual abilities Today, however, pro- 
gressive education is often no longer pro- 
gressive; as people have become more 
other-directed, educational methods that 
were once liberating may even tend to 
thwart individuality rather than advance 


wd protect it The stoiy can be quickly 
told 

Progressive schools have helped lower 
the age of school entry, the two- to five- 
year-old groups learn to associate school 
not with forbidding 3dults and dreary sub- 
jects but with pby and understanding 
adults The latter arc, increasingly, young 
college graduates who have been taught to 
be more concerned with the child's social 
and psychological adjustment than with 
his academic progress — indeed, to scan the 
intellectual performance for signs of social 
maladjustment These new teachers are 
more specialized They don't claim to “un 
derstand children" but to have studied 
Ccscll on the "fives" or the “nines”, and 
this greater knowledge not only prevents 
the children from uniting in a wall of dis 
trust or conspiracy against the school but 
also permits the teacher to take a greater 
hand in the socialization of spheres — con 
sumption, friendship, fantasy — which the 
older type teacher, whatever her personal 
desires, could not touch Our wealthier so- 
ciety can afford tins amount of indmdoa 
tion and “unnecessary" schooling 

Physical arrangements, too — in seating, 
3gc-grading, decoration — svmbolize the 
changes m the teacher's function The 
sexes arc mixed Seating is arranged “in- 
formally ” That is, alphabetic forms disap- 
pear, often to be replaced by soctometnc 
form* that firing together compeers Ttos 
often means that where to sit becomes 
problematical — a clue to one's location on 
the friendship chart Gesell grading is as 
severe as intellectual grading was in the 
earlier era, whatever their intellectual gifts, 
children stay with their presumed social 
peers* The desks change their form, too 

* Howard C Becker ('Role and Career 
Problems of the Chicago Public School 
Teacher, unpublished Ph D dissertation. Uni 
versity of Chicago 1951) has been observing 
the classroom consequences of the decline 0? 
the practice both or skipping grades and of 
holding children hack who must repeat the 
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they arc more apt to be movable tables 
with open shelves than places where one 
may hide things The teacher no longer 
sits on a dais or struts before a blackboard 
but joins the family circle 
Above all, the walls change their look 
The walls of the modem grade school arc 
decorated with the paintings of the chil 
dren or their montages from the class in 
social studies Thus the competitive and 
contemporary problems of the children 
look down on them from walls which, like 
the teacher herself, are no longer imper 
sonal This looks progressive, looks like a 
salute to creativcncss and mdividuahty, but 
again vve meet paradox While the school 
deemphasizes grades and report cards, the 
displays seem almost to ask the children 


grade The teachers, faced with a group of 
identical age but vastly different capacities and 
willingnesses meet the situation by dividing 
the class into hvo or three like minded groups 
Mobility between groups is discouraged and 
children are encouraged to imitate then group- 
mates The teacher herself, in the public 
schools a probably inner-direcfed, but she is 
forced by her situation to promote other 
direction among her charges 
The following quotation from Mr Becker's 
interviews is a poignant example of how a 
teacher will promote other direction in her 
efforts to get the children to have more interest 
mg weekends Every class I have I start out 
the year by making a survey 1 have each child 
get up and tell what he did over the weekend 
These last few years I ve noticed that more and 
more children get up and say ‘Saturday I went 
to the show, Sunday I went to the show 
I ve been teaching twenty Eve years and it 
never used to be Tike that Children used to 
do more interesting things, they nouia go 
places instead of Saturday I went to the show, 
Sunday I went to tbe show* . kwiat l do 
is to give a talk on all the interesting things 
that could be done— like going to museums 
and things like that And also things I 
playing baseball and going on bike n«* ^ 
the end of the term a child is ashamed ! i 
has to get up and say Saturday I wg 
show, Sunday I went to the show AH to e rest 
of the children laugh at him So they really try 
to do some interesting things 


1 Mirror, mirror on the wall, who is fairest 
of us all? * s 

While the children's paintings and 
montages show considerable imaginative 
gift m the pre-adolescent period, the school 
itself is nevertheless still one of the agen 
cies for the destruction of fantasy, as it was 
m the preceding era Imagination withers 
m most of the children by adolescence 
What survives is neither artistic Craft nor 
artistic fantasy but tbe socialization of 
taste and interest that can already be seen 
in process m the stylization of perception 
in the children’s paintings and stones The 
stones of the later progressive grades are 
apt to be charactenzed by “realism ” This 
realism is subtly influenced by the ideals of 
the progressive movement Caesar and 
Pompeii are replaced by visits to stores 
and dames, by maps from Life, and by 
The 'Weekly Header, and fany talcs are 
replaced by stories about trains, telephones, 
and grocery stores and later, by material 
on race relations or the United Nations or 
"our Latin Amcncan neighbors” 

These changes in arrangement and topic 
assist the breakdown of walls between 
teacher and pupil, and this in turn helps 
to break down walls between student and 
student, permitting that rapid circulation 
of tastes which is a prelude to other-di 
reefed socialization Whereas the inner 
directed school child might well have hid 
den his stones and paintings under his bed 
— like the adult who, as we saw, often 
kept a diary — the other-directed child 

* StDl more paradoxically it often happens 
that those schools that insist most strongly that 
the child be original and creative by this very 
demand make it difficult for him to be so He 
dare not imitate an established master nor in 
some cases even imitate his own eat) er work 
Though the introduction of the arts into the 
school opens up the whole art world to many 
children who would have no time or sbmuia 
tion outs de other children are forced to 
socialize performances that would earl er have 
gone unnoticed by peers and adults 
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reads his stones to the group and pub his 
paintings on the wall Play, which in the 
earlier epoch is often an extracurricular 
and private hobby, shared at most with a 
small group, now becomes part of the 
school enterprise itself, serving a “realistic’' 
purpose 

The teacher’s role in this situation is 
often that of opinion leader She is the 
one who spreads the messages concerning 
taste that come from the progressive urban 
centers She comcys to the children that 
what matters is not their industry or leam 
mg as such but their adjustment in the 
group, then cooperation, then (carefully 
stylized and limited) initialise and leader 
ship 

Especially important is the fact that the 
cooperation and leadership that are incul 
cated m and expected of the children are 
frequentl) contcntless In nursery school it 
is not important whether Johnny plays 
with a truck or in the sandbar, but it mat- 
ters very much whether he invohes himself 
with Bill — via any object at all To be 
sure, there are a few, a sexy few, truly pro- 
gressive schools where the children operat 
mg on the Dalton plan and similar plans 
exerase genuine choice of their program, 
move at their own pace, and use the 
teacher as a friendly reference library* here 
cooperation is necessary and meaningful 
m actual work on senous projects Far 
more frequently, however, the teacher con 
trnues to hold the reins of authority in her 
hands, hiding her authority, like her com 
peer, the other-directed parent, under the 
cloak of "reasoning" and manipulation 
She determines the program and its pace 
* — indeed often holding the children back 
because she fails to realize that children, 
left to themselves, are capable of curiosity 
about highly abstract matters She may 
delay them by malmg arithmetic ‘ realis- 
tic ’ and languages fun — as well as by sub- 
stituting social studies for history In 
extreme forms of this situation there is 
nothing on which the children have to co- 


operate in order to get it done The teacher 
will do it for them anyway Hence when 
she asks that they be cooperative she is 
really asking simply that they be nice 
However, though the request seems sim- 
ple, it is not casually made the teacher is 
very tense about it Deprived of older 
methods of discipline, she is, if anything, 
even more helpless than the parents who 
can always fall back on those methods m 
a pinch, though guiltily and rather meffee 
tnely The teacher neither dares to nor 
cares to; she has been taught that bad 
behavior on the children's part implies 
poor management on her part Moreover, 
she herself is not interested in the intel 
lectual content of what is taught, nor is 
this content apt to come up m a staff 
meeting or PTA discussion These adult 
groups are often concerned with teaching 
tolerance, both ethnic and economic; and 
the emphasis on social studies that results 
means that intellectual content and skill 
become still more attenuated Conse- 
quently, the teacher's emotional energies 
arc channeled into the area of gmup rela- 
tions Her social skills develop, she may be 
sensitive to cliques based on "mere friend 
ship” and seek to break them up lest any 
be left out. Correspondingly, her love for 
certain specific chil&en may be trained out 
of her AD the more she needs the general 
cooperation of all the children to assure 
herself that she is doing her job Her sur 
face amiability and friendliness, coupled 
with this underlying anxiety concerning 
the children's response, must be very con 
fusing to the children who will probably 
conclude that to be uncooperative is about 
the worst thing one can be 

Of course the teacher will see to it that 
the children practice cooperation m small 
matters in deciding whether to study the 
Peruvians or the Colombians in nominal 
mg class officers for early practice in the 
great contemporary rituals of electioneer 
mg and pailiamenteenng, and in organ 
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izmg contnbutions for the Red Cross or a 
Tag Day Thus the children arc supposed 
to learn democracy by underplajing the 
shills of intellect and overplaying the shills 
of gTeganousness and amiability— shill de- 
mocracy, in fact, based on respect for abil 
ity to do something, tends to survive only 
m athletics 

There is, therefore, a curious resem 
blancc between the role of the teacher in 
the small-class modem school — a role that 
has spread from the progressive private 
schools to a good number of the public 
schools — and the role of the industrial re- 
lations department m a modern factory, 
The latter is also increasingly concerned 


with cooperation between men and men 
and between men and management, as 
technical skill becomes less and less of a 
major concern In a few of the more ad 
vanced plants there is even a pattern of 
democratic decision on moot matters— 
occasionally important because it affects 
piecework rates and seniority rules, but 
usually as trivial as the similar decisions of 
grammar-school government Thus the 
other-directed child is taught at school to 
take his place in a society where the con 
cem of the group is less with what it 
produces than with its internal group rela 
tions, its morale 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 1 
and 

ADJUSTMENT TO THE ENVIRONMENT* 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Aristotle once said, "We all philosophize, whether we will it or no ” A 
little thought can convince one of the truth of this statement Our overt 
behavior, our institutions— including our schools— our political and 
religious systems, all are based on more or less consistent sets of assump- 
tions Collects cly, these assumptions can be termed philosophies Since 
education, like everything else, finds its sources in such assumptions, it is 
most important that w e be aware of them A really satisfactoi) philosoph) 
should be held with conviction and a high degree of consciousness It 
should also, like any hypothesis, be internally self-consistent and ex 
temally in accord with the facts 

Up to now we have discussed a variety of topics, such as success in 
teaching the nature of a good teacher, and teaching as a profession, 
without necessarily examining the ideas behmd our arguments To say 
that ''Mrs Hart is a swell teacher because she helps us to adjust to the 
world as it is” is, in fact, to make a value judgment wherein it is under 
stood that adjustment should be a prime aim o! education The alert 
student may also detect the implication that the w-orM is all right as it is 
and need not be changed to suit the needs or demands of individuals. 

’From Edneabcn and Morah. chap a, by John L. CMdj Copyright 1950 by 
Appteton-Ccatay-Crofti la c Roprwtsd with lb- permssnaa ct the publisher 

* From Tt» Con&'t m Education m a Democratic Soa~ty by Robert M Hntchmi. 
pp 2-25 Cojnrgbt, 1953 by Harper & Bioth-n Reprinted oath the penmssisn of 
Ha^ei & Brother!. 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 

The two prose selections in this chapter offer us two quite opposed 
points of view Bj studying the arguments carefully, the student will be 
aided in bringing his Own unconscious assumptions to light This, in 
turn, should help him m formulating a coherent and consistent phdos 
ophy of education of his own Once he hjs started on this road, he 
should check and test his formulations by reference to concrete situations 
and readings He should ask lnmself, for example, if his ideas of the good 
teacher are now the Same as they were when lie first read Chapter 2 How 
have they changed? Hutchins suggests that a university should be more 
concerned with cnticizing the professions than with training members 
for them Are there any selections in Chapter 3 that seem to contradict 
Hutchins' idea? In reconsidering the readings from Chapter 4 one should 
try to understand how philosophies of education may be affected by 
historical developments Does a knowledge of history * free” one, at least 
to some extent, from the forces of history? 

In comparing Hutchins and Childs, you should note the firmness of 
both articles Is it possible to agree with both? To disagree? Do you feel 
that Childs is more democratic than Hutchins? Or do jou think both 
men are democratic, but merely wish to approach their ideals via different 
roads? Childs states that "A school best provides for the growth of the 
child when it maintains living interaction with the community of which 
lie is part ” How does Hutchins disagree with this viewpoint? How do 
you imagine Childs might criticize Hutchins’ notion of the university as 
a "center of independent thought"? 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 
John L. Childs 


The purposes and the subject matters of 
the school are not developed by a process 
of adult contemplation earned on in a 
social vacuum, nor do they anse Spontane 
ously from the interests and activities of 
school children They are invariably de- 
veloped through the evaluative and selec 
tivc response of adults to the traditions 
the conventions, the life practices, and the 
changing conditions of their society Thus 
a school is a very human institution Its 
program is never formulated by "nature,’ 
by ‘ history,” by "the state,” by "religion,” 
by "science,” or by any impersonal agency 
or process, it is always constructed by 


ordinary human beings whose value judg 
merits and educational selections are ncces 
sarily influenced by factors of time, place, 
status, interest, belief, knowledge and 
custom Both religious and secular pro- 
grams of education bear tbe marks of the 
particular societies in which they have 
originated, as well as the definite cultural 
interests they have been designed to serve 
Search into the materials and the 
purposes of any school and you will come 
upon that which extends beyand the 
school You will encounter the language, 
the literature, the practical and fine arts 
the science, the institutions, the moral 
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ideals, and the faiths of on historical, 
human group You will find these things, 
however, not in the gross form in which 
they exist and function m the society that 
creates the school, but abstracted, sifted, 
classified, and graded into a curriculum for 
the nurture of the young Considerations 
both of group welfare and of pedagogy 
play a part in this process by which the 
affairs of a human society are selected and 
transformed into a curriculum for the 
school But no matter how drastically 
these life materials may he refined and re- 
arranged in the subject matters and ac 
ti vi ties of the school, they are always 
taken originally by somebody, for some 
definite purpose, from the totality of the 
ways of life and thought of a human 
society As these group practices, interests, 
beliefs, and outlooks change, the program 
of the school also changes In this baste 
sense education is a social affair Educa 
tional choices are always, m the last 
analysis, social choices 

HUMAN INTERESTS AND THE 
PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
The histoncal and the comparative 
study of man’s educational activities shows 
that the actual ends for which different 
societies, and different groups within the 
same society have chosen to educate have 
been many and vanous Adults tend 
to make central in their program for the 
nurture of the young whatever they con 
nder of major importance and value in 
their ways of life and thought Even the 
needs and the possibilities of the young 
are always defined m terms of the particu- 
lar mode of life that the adults who 
organize the school desire and expect the 
young to lead It is therefore natural that 
educational purposes, materials, and 
methods have differed as widely as have 
types of human association, systems of 
value, and patterns of authority and leader 
ship 


Military castes, for example, have re* 
sorted to education in order to fashion the 
young into efficient “bayonets” for their 
armed forces Social and political despots 
have used education for the purpose of 
breeding devoted and docile “subjects” of 
their autocratic regimes Revolutionary 
communists have organized schools to 
train the young in the ideology of the 
class struggle, and to fashion them into 
“militant warriors” m the world struggle 
to overthrow the existing capitalist system 
Supematurahsts liave elaborated school 
ntuals and programs in order to nurture 
“devout believers” in a revealed plan of 
life and education Literary humanists have 
made a curriculum of the "great bools” 
and have sought to develop the “gentle 
man of culture” — the cultivated person 
who is possessed of “the conscience of 
truths valid for all and the will to under 
take duties common to all “ Experimental 
scientists have sought to develop the “man 
of the laboratory,” equipped with the atti 
tudes, faiths, and allegiances implicit in 
the objective experimental process of dis- 
covering and testing truth Ardent nation 
alists have demanded a common system of 
schools devoted to the cultivation of the 
"patriot” — the obedient citizen whose final 
authonty and supreme object of affection 
and loyalty is the fatherland Absolute 
pacifists have founded schools dedicated to 
world brotherhood and the religion of hu 
mamty, and designed to create the “con 
saentious objector” — the person who in 
stmchvely believes that “all war is sin" 
and who wall have no part in its organized 
slaughter of fellow human beings Private 
enterprisers have propagandized for a 
school that will make each child into a 
"rugged individualist,” committed beyond 
Tecall to the system of private ownership 
and the principle of "free 1 and “unregu 
lated acquisition Liberals have sought a 
school system that would cultivate the “in 
formed and critical mind,” contending 
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that the “enlightened citizen" is the only 
secure foundation for a humane mode of 
existence 

Dnerse as the foregoing educational 
purposes and programs are, they have cer 
tain common features Each of these edu 
cational programs defines some historical 
group’s conception of basic life interests 
and meanings Each has a conception of 
the hind of person it wants the school to 
produce, and its norm or standard for hu 
man personality is derived from its inter- 
pretation of fundamental group values and 
relationships Each of these groups is con 
cemed to construct a definite program 
through which its preferred and predomi 
nant pattern of living will be bred into the 
dispositions and the habits of the young 
It has no thought of letting “the child de- 
velop in his own way,’ whatever that may 
be held to mean Each expects that its 
teachers will be faithful in the work of 
communicating its chosen values to the 
young Although the “ethical" quality of 
these programs vanes enormously, they are 
all “moral ’ undertakings in the elemental 
meaning of the term moral each has its 
governing principles of evaluation and 
choice in matters of taste, faith, allegiance, 
and human conduct 

LIFE IMPERATIVES AND 
educational procrams 
F ortunately, the clash in poipne 
program is not quite so sharp as e 
going list of life interests and cMjnd 
objectives suggests The history o 
bon shows that the predominant life- 
temative, or value, favored by any F t.cu 
lar cultural group, or sub-group, s j 
been the sole interest included m 
educational program Militansts, ^ « 

revolutionists, supernaturalis*. Jitamy 
mamsts, scicnbsts, nationals*, P«^ 
capitalists, and liberals all, a _ » 
dcr the compulsions of the here and now 


This means that each must take account 
of the stubborn requirements of human 
existence — collecbve and personal In or 
der to provide for these life imperatives, 
adults have to do more than train the 
young in a single cherished and selected 
aspect of life, their educational programs 
must also provide some opportunity for 
the new bom to leam about the vaned hu 
man arts and institubonalized practices 
that are essential to the maintenance of 
their society 

A militarist, for example, may be con- 
sumed by his interest in guns and soldiers, 
but in his total political and educational 
program he courts disaster if he ignores 
the need for bread, and that whole struc- 
ture of economic and social institutions 
and relationships by which bread is pro- 
duced and distributed As a militarist he 
may have no regard for letters and science 
as such, but in the modem world an flirt 
erate, and scientifically and technologically 
untrained army has little chance to survive 
in the ordeal of total war 

The supematuralist educator may es- 
teem salvation in the life beyond the grave 
above all other values, but he cannot af 
ford to be indifferent to the mundane as- 
pects of life Most parents will n °t accept 
discipline m the life eternal as a substitute 
for competence m readme writing and 
arithmetic They also expect thcircl " Idr ^ 
to leam geography, science, history and 
cvics as well as the doctrines that com 
prise the catechism of the church Th 
Lmcula of church and P nb,,c 
therefore have much more m common 
than one might suspect if he has id 
only the strictly theological ™ 

religious school Supematurahsts are aBo 
children of their age, they are not wbol y 
immune to the 'ctaate of opinion 

they live and think, loaay, uic 
tendency incrases "> Itar «M reject 

to -odes of preparation fo, 
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the classrooms of his school— even the im 
-mhable principles of the classics will be 
Cht and studied by those whose minds 
W been conditioned by the affairs of 
their own age and society 
The utilitarian voeationalist may be 
passionately devoted to narrow technical 
taming in the interest of more efficient 
and more profitable production, but the 
imperatives of the life of an organtad 
community — a community without which 
his whole system of technology and fac 
tow production could not survnc-will re 
quire him to give place to many other life 
interests and sublets in the curriculum of 
his vocational school 

The experimentalist may accord the at 
titudes and methods of scientific inquiry 
the supreme place in his philosophy of 
life and education But when he under 
takes to organize a school for the nurture 
of the young he will find that the impor 
tant and distinctive demands of family, 
economy, vocation, government, religion, 
and ait will compel him to make educa 
bonal provision for many human interests 
other than the disinterested pursuit of 
truth All of the subject matters of life can 
and should be explored by the critical and 
objective method of expenmen tal science, 
but the method of science is in no sense a 
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of expenmen tal inquiry in ,jus 

The shift from an agrarian t 
torf uibnn civilization ha s greafl y sUcn^ : ■ 
ened this tendency to broader .the JB 

rSS«S^3 .be tcbool for -t 

SofLtX"^^ rfc 

trapatron m these productive aetata u^ 
der the supeivision and direction,, ■ 
adults engaged in them In out h g% 
ticulated, specialized and tecfoiotogm 
civilization, this ancient system ° PP 
ticcsh.p is rapidly disappearing, and witn 
is going much of the opportunity of the 
Otag to* learn through direct sharing » 
the productive affairs of their community 
in order to ad.ust to d» 
cial and economic situation, the fu 
“d the responsibilities of the school have 
been greatly expanded, and the : period * 
schooling has been correspondingly ex 
tended - * 


t only natural that this rich and ld| 
versified cumculum, open to all th 
dicn of the community, s b° uld 

greatly altered the educational situabo 

One consequence has been a dccl “ 
the emphasis on the transmission ot doc 
tones in the education of the young 
school in which increasing attention roust, 
of necessity, he given to the P«pa«“" 
of the young for the things that they 
to do as citizens and as members o P 
ticular occupational groups, concern u» 
mundane affairs tends to take muc 0 
time that used to be centered on the stu y 
of doctrines and the memorizing ot nww 
maxims In our complex, technological so- 
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ciety the school has been compelled to 
give major attention to the introduction of 
the young to those basic life functions 
upon which the general welfare depends 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTION AND 
THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


The development of democracy has also 
eliminated certain histone types of educa 
tional purpose and program In any society 
that is really governed by the democratic 
pnnciple of the worth and dignity of each 
human personality exploitive systems of 
education are necessarily precluded The 
democratic community negates its own 
moral foundations whenever it regards the 
child as a mere potential “bayonet for its 
armed forces as a mere future * hand ’ in 
its system of factory production, or as a 
mere instrument of any kind to be fash 
loned for the perpetuation of an estab- 
lished institution or the interests of a 
special class A society that is grounded in 
the conception that governments are insh 
tuted among men to promote * hfe, hberty 
and the pursuit of happiness/ and which 
holds * that whenever any form of govern 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the nght of the people to alter or to 
abolish it" cannot consistently support an 
educational practice that is designed to 
fashion human beings into the mere in 
struments of the state The supreme moral 
trait of the democratic community is that 
it has no good other than the goo o in 


dividual human beings 

Moreover, in a democratic society au 
thonty and leadership in education, as in 
go\ eminent, ate not supposed to be lodged 
m the hands of any ruling group-heiM' 
taty, military, ecclesiastic, or economic it 
is the very essence of democratic theoiy 
that authority and ultimate contro 10 a 
public affairs should be transfene r 
all such limited groups to the peopie asa 
whole In accordance with this prmcipe 


vve have sought to organize a system of 
public schools m the United States m 
which the responsibility for the determina 
tion of the educational program would rest 
with the local communities, and with the 
various state authorities, not with the Fed 
eral government — that is, with the parents 
and their own chosen representatives on 
local school boards, not primarily with na 
tional or church officials It has been our 
conviction that a school system thus re- 
sponsive to the interests and the prefer 
ences of parents would tend to make the 
needs and the welfare of the child its pri- 
mary concern We have also assumed that 
schools which are controlled bv the very 
groups whose children are enrolled in them 
could not easily be manipulated to serve 
the special interests of privileged classes 
On the whole, events have justified this 
faith the American school has been dis- 
posed to make the growth, not the exploi 
tation, of the child its controlling objeo- 


uvc 

But even in a democratic society the 
needs of the immature do not define them 
selves, nor do they remain constant in a 
world in which change is real As we have 
already emphasized in order to define de- 
sirable patterns of growth for the individ 
ual child vve must take account of the 
kind of hfe that we expect and desire him 
to lead This pattern of life is not an iso- 
lated and private thing It involves, to be 
sure the individual child with his distinc- 
tive native endowment, but it equally in- 
volves the community WTth its public 
modes of We end thought The feperto 
„„rd of the educator for the worth and 
d, Dirty of the child, the deeper ho interest 
in the community should become Au> 
program of education tends to become abj 
[tract, formal and therefore a mcchamral 
routine whenever its purposes and maten 
als are considered to be the property of a 
self-sufficient school, for this means lha 
dynamic continuity between the work of 
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the school and the life that goes on outside 
the school has been disrupted A school 
best provides for the growth of the child 
when it maintains living interaction with 
the community of which he is a part 

NAMES AND REALITIES IN 
HUMAN CONDUCT 
A theory of morals is of course implicit 
in the foregoing view of the relation of the 
program of the school to the ongoing af 
fairs of its society This moral theory holds, 
in the first place, that human rights and 
human responsibilities do not constitute a 
separate and fixed system but that they 
arc conditioned by the concrete ways m 
which a human group makes its living and 
carries on its whole schedule of intene 
Jatcd life activities This theory assumes, 
in the second place, that as knowledge 
grows and new means of control and 
modes of living develop, traditional pat 
terns of human rights and duties may also 
ha\e to be modified In other words, this 
social conception of education is the cor 
relative of a moral theory which holds that 
morals are related to human interests and 
evolving conditions of life and hence are 
not absolute and transcendental, but em 
pineal, institutional, and historical in na 
turc 

It is easy to deceive ourselves and to 
conceal this empirical and social character 
of morals All that is necessary to male 
morals appear to be unconditioned and 
immutable is to concentrate attention on 
moral terms or names, and to ignore the 
actual human relationships and behaviors 
that arc denoted by these moral terms 
Thus an educator may affirm that even 
revolutionary social changes arc of no con 
ccin to him, for lie knows that m each 
and every society a child should be taught 
to be unselfish, to be honest, to be chaste, 
to be loyal and to make his behavior con 
form to all of the fundamentals of the 
moral code There is, to be sure, a meas- 


ure of truth m this educational affirmation, 
for in the course of its experience the hu- 
man race has gamed many ethical insights 
But this emphasis on continuity and per 
manencc m the moral life of man becomes 
harmful whenever it is taken to mean that 
new knowledge and powers of human con 
trol, and altered conditions of life, do not 
make necessary fresh appraisals of the be 
haviors that are to be considered authentic 
expressions of these traditional moral prin 
ciples 

Tor example, changes in modes of pro- 
duction have in no way eliminated the 
importance of the distinction between the 
“selfish’ and the “unselfish” in human 
conduct, but these economic changes are 
calling for a fundamental review of the 
rights of both the owner and the worker 
Considerations of public welfare m our 
interdependent world arc now demanding 
that the right of the owner to do as he 
pleases with that which he owns, and the 
right of the worker to leave his job when 
and as he desires, be altered Now these 
are not superficial moral changes, the) in 
volve fundamentals in human relationships 
and behaviors in the economic sphere 
The meaning of the concepts of "selfish 
ness and "unselfishness must be revised 
to correspond to these new realities in our 
interdependent ways of making a living 
So also m the realm of family relation 
ships The development of effectual con 
traceptive measures has aroused deep 
controversies about what should now be 
considered “moral m this aspect of hu 
man behavior The evidence indicates that 
a new standard is developing in this an 
cicnt sphere of the "moral,” and already 
important chmch groups are strongly sup- 
porting on ethical grounds the principle of 
planned parenthood Nor docs the concept 
of "loyalty’ in the realm of political affairs 
automatically define itself World wide 
totalitarian political movements have re 
suited in novel political affiliations and 
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practices which have raised the most diffi 
cult kind of questions about the meaning 
of citizenship and the cntcna by which 
“loyalty” is to be measured in contempo- 
rary political, educational and similar pub- 
lic undertakings 

In brief, unless education a to serve 
outmoded and reactionary ends, it must 
accept responsibility for defining the kind 
of behaviors which now should he associ 
ated with such traditional and basic moral 
categories as “honesty,” "unselfishness,” 
"chastity,” * loyalty," “equality,” “rcspon 
sibihty,” and “freedom ” The present has 
its deep continuities with the past, but it 
also has its significant discontinuities The 
discontinuities moreover, are as real as the 
continuities Education, dunng this penod 
of social transition and strain, will not 
promote democratic interests, if it seeks to 
make “moral absolutes" out of htstonc 
rights and forms of human conduct To 
serve democratic purposes, education must 
play its part in the important task of moral 
discovery It can do this only as it is will 
ing to continue to examine and test its 
educational values by whatever we gam of 
new knowledge and also by that structure 
of human relationships and activities which 
is ever developing in the society outside 
the school An unexammed morality is not 
fit to fashion the educational program of a 
democracy in this period of social transi 
tion Apart from intelligent study of the 
changing affairs of its society the sc oo 
has no adequate means of determining e 
worth of its moral foundations Recogni 
tion of the reahty of change must be one 
of the fundamental principles in the p i 
losophy of education of our penod 


BASIC MEANINGS IN THE SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION 
Measured by all the crucial scientific 
cntcna, human beings constitute a 
mon biological family All members o 


human family share a basic organic inhent 
ance But culturally they are members of 
many different human societies These so- 
cieties, located m various parts of the 
world, are the products of a long develop- 
ment They have their common features, 
but they also have their distinctive traits 
Each of these societies taken as a whole, 
is unique The things which differentiate 
one human group from other territorial 
and cultural groups are no less real than 
those elements in its ways of life and 
thought that it shares with other human 
societies It was this perception which led 
the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association to de- 
clare that 


Education always has a geographical and 
cultural location it is therefore specific, 
local, and dynamic not general uni venal 
and unchanging it is a function of a par 
ticular society at a particular time and 
place in history; it is rooted in some actual 
culture and expresses the philosophy and 
the recognized needs of that culture 
Although the basic biological equipment 
of man seems to be comparatively mvan 
ant and may therefore be expected to give 
certain common elements to education ev 
erywhere and at all times human civiliza 
tion has characteristics of neighborhood 
region nation and more extended cultural 
areas, which lend unique qualities to every 
working educational program, however per 
Sistent and pervasive may he the universal 
elements entering into it * 


It is significant that the eminent mem 
beis of this Commission of the American 
Historical Association decided to empha 
size in their concluding Report that de- 
liberate education should be viewed not 
primarily as a function of humanity in 


* Amenran Historical Association Cbnelu 

3 ds and Recommendations. The Report of 
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general, but rather as a function of partial 
hr human societies, each with its own in 
dmdualized past, its own language and 
literary heritage, its specialized skills and 
modes of making a hung, its distinctive 
structure of customs, laws, and institutions, 
as well as with its own unique beliefs, sen 
bments, moral outlooks, and conceptions 
of human excellence and of human des- 
tiny For the historian, accustomed to 
think in the categories of time and place, 
societies are many, not one; dynamic, not 
static* individualized and evolving not 
fixed specimens of an immutable human 
pattern Individual human beings, in their 
actual psychological natures, are aeaturcs 
of these historical cultural groups They 
think, evaluate, and respond out of an in 
tellectual and moral consciousness that is 
saturated and hallowed by the history and 
the achievements of their people It is not 
surprising then that when these culturally 
conditioned groups of human beings un 
dertook the deliberate nurture of their 
young, they should have created systems 
of schools which in their subject matters 
and their purposes reflected the societies 
into which they' had been bom, and which 
had shaped the very forms of their own 
being 

But this argument from history is not 
decisive The fact that education down to 
the present has been an undertaking which 
has vaned with factors of time and place, 
docs not m and of itself warrant the con 
elusion that education in our shrinking 
and closely integrated world should con- 
tinue to be that sort of an enterprise It is 
wholly fair to ask those who adopt the so- 
cial interpretation of education to justify 
their position m terms not of historical 
origins, but rather m terms of present hu 
man values Certainly a discussion of edu 
cahon and morals should be willing to 
meet this demand, for the deepest concern 
of morals a with what should be, not snn 
ply with the description of what has been. 


ox now is We shall therefore conclude 
this discussion of society and education by' 
enumerating some of the considerations 
that make it desirable for us to continue 
to view education as a human undertaking 
in which factors of time and place are 
centrally important 

In the first place, this social theory of 
education is m harmony with the impera 
fives of educational practice In spite of 
present cultural changes, no advocate of 
universalism in education has been bold 
enough to contend that the children of the 
United States should be nurtured in the 
Chinese language, or that the children of 
China should be nurtured in the English 
language, or that the children of these two 
countries should be educated in a new 
world language In other words, in the case 
of such basic interests as language and lit 
erature, it is generally recognized that 
stubborn historical factors make it both 
necessary and desirable that the program 
of the school be rooted m the cultural her 
itages of actual human groups Even fol 
lowing the total military defeat of Japan 
and Germany, no one has recommended 
that the children of these two countries be 
educated in the language of one of the 
victorious Powers 

The situation is no less compelling 
when we come to the subject of history 
Men in different parts of the world have 
had their own and distinctive experiences, 
and these diversified pasts are not dead, 
they constitute the very substance of the 
cultures in which men now live and 
through which they develop their objects 
of allegiance and devotion History, more 
over, is the past of the present, and to be 
significant must be explored from the per 
5 pec t iv e of some actual present These per 
speebves are as many as are present human 
societies Hence proposals for "objectivity” 
m the teaching of history have never as- 
sumed that the children of the world 
should be taught a colorless, universalized 
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liuman history. These proposals for more 
impartial historical textbook have recog 
mzed the necessity and the desirability of 
plural accounts of what human beings, or- 
ganized in different societies, base done 
and undergone The demand for objectiv 
ity in the preparation of school history 
books has therefore been the demand that 
these \anous cultural and national ac 
counts strive to be more accurate and fair 
in their report of other cultures and other 
national groups, particularly m their in 
terpretations of past transactions and con 
Aids with these groups It has been ac- 
cepted that it would mean impoverishment, 
not enrichment, were all of these individ 
uahzed human records to be merged in 
one common, authoritative history of uni 


versal man 

The same considerations obviously hold 
for vocational education, for education in 
citizenship, for worthy home membership, 
and for the creative use of leisure time 
Without taking into account the operating 
institutions and practices of its own so- 
ciety, the school would have no adequate 
means for the construction of its educa 
tional program rn these vital dimensions 


of human experience 

Since the school, in one way or another, 
must make this reference to the affairs ot 
its society, the adherents of the social in- 
terpretation of education hold that this 
evaluation of the life of a people should 
be made dehberately with public respon 
sibihty for whatever cultural selections and 
rejections are actually involved in the con 
Stmction of its program The ends o o 
jectivity will be better served in education 
when choices among life-alternatives arc 
recognized and avowed, not concea e 


denied .. 

This social view of education m too 
second place, can help US orncome the 
tendency to formalism m the wot 
liberate education The constant tempta 
hon of the school is to permit its materials 


and schedules of activities, once they have 
been selected classified, graded, and or- 
ganized into a curriculum, to become an 
autonomous program of self perpetuating 
interests and subjects The school begins 
to die both emotionally and intellectually 
whenever it thus becomes imprisoned in 
an inherited curriculum and begins to 
tum its back on the society that it was 


organized to sene To make the commu 
mention of meaning a living thing, the 
teacher must grasp the connection of his 
“subject’' or sphere of human interest and 
knowledge with that which his people 
have suffered and enjoyed and with that 
which they now do and undergo Educa- 
tion, moreover, is an affair of the young 
just as literally as it is an affair of the 
heritage of the group These young are 
living as well as learning They live by 
participating in the affairs of their family, 
neighborhood, community, and country 
A primary aim of education should be to 
make this participation more meaningful 
by placing it in a wider historical and geo- 
graphical and cultural context and by 
helping the young to acquire the knowl 
edge, the skills and the techniques which 
make this participation more effectual 
Growth in meaning and growth in capacity 
for participation in the life of a human 
group are not effectually cultivated in a 
school which makes its own world a rival 
and a substitute for the world outside the 
school An increasing number of educators 
perceive that both “subjects’ and chi! 
dren’’ become abstractions whenever they 
arc dealt with as entities independent of 
the life of the community They recognize 
that educators can become wise about the 
nurture of the immature members of their 
society only as they continue to g°\ v ‘" 
their understanding of that world £ 
which the young come to school m whten 
they continue to live during ; the period 
they study as pupils in the school, and to 
whTch they must go to work oaf their own 



careers when then yean at school have 
been completed 

The social conception of education, m 
the third place can help save us from the 
evil of utopianism in education By utopi 
anism is meant any projectionof sou 
and educational ends which fails to take 
responsible account of actual cultural con 
ditions, and hence evades responsibility 
for developing the concrete means by 
which its ideal ends are to be achieved 
Whenever we view moral ideals as abso- 
lute and unconditioned things, we arc apt 
to get involved in this hind of romanti- 
cism Our countiy, for example, is com 
nutted by both religious and political ide 
oIot to the principle of the dignity and 
worth of * all men ' To the extent that we 
believe in democracy we are necessarily 
opposed to all patterns of discrimination 
and enforced segregation based on factors 
of religion race, color, sex, class, or na 
tional origin But notwithstanding our of 
ficial democratic affirmations, the plain 
fact is that the ideal of equality m the 
economic, political and cultural affairs of 
our countiy is at present most inadequately 
realized Our historic system of property 
ownership often operates m present-day in 
dtis trial society so as to fas or a privileged 
few at the expense of the many, our po- 
litical system in its actual operation m 
many states now denies Negroes elemental 
civil rights and existing American attitudes 
and practices tend to subject the members 
of minority religious groups to a variety 
of discriminations Education in and for 
democracy must share in the struggle to 
get nd of these inequalities But educators 
can assist m this important task of demo- 
cratic, social reconstruction only as they 
recognize that these discriminations are 
stubbornly grounded in the past experience 
of the American people That experience 
still li\cs m characteristic mental habits 
The pioneer and agrarian experience of the 
American people, for example, has dis- 
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nosed many of bo* farm and city to a 
firm faith in the systan of economic md 
v, dualism, even though their oivn interests 
would now he better sened in a regime “ 
cooperative planning Wc mnconsUue th= 
nature of the present economic problem 
we do not appreciate the strength of this 
faith in individualism, and dscem 
ways in which it is often manipulated by 
minonty groups that have a veste 
nomic interest in the maintenance of the 
status quo Experience also demonstrate 
that racial attitudes and the group mores 
that underlie our segregated school system 
have deep roots in the past It is apparent 
that education can serve as an agency to 
social progress only as it tabes full accoun 
of these group attitudes and the factors in 
our cultural histoiy which have produced 

But to take account of existing attitudes 
and prejudices docs not mean that we 
must weakly surrender to them it rather 
means that our proposals for reconstruction 
should be so formulated that they wil 
strengthen not weaken, the forces tha 
are striving to dissolve this legacy of dis- 
crimination Democratic advance is un 
doubtedly a function of human courage as 
well as of intelligence, but no amount o 
courage will bnng us nearer the goal o 
equality unless that courage is informed 
by the kind of understanding which comes 
from historical and social analysis 

Education frequently fails to enjoy the 
cooperation of many thoughtful people o 
genuine democratic interest because of its 
tendency to make vague moral slogans a 
substitute for analysis of the conditions 
with which it has to deal Actually we 
know our moral ends only as we know 
something of the means by which these 
ends are to be attained Because the socia 
interpretation of education tends to focus 
attention on conditions and means it give* 
promise of developing a morality in educa 
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hon that will be free from the weakness of 
sentimental utopianism 
Finally, the social interpretation of cdu 
cation can help us discern the defects of 
traditionalism m education By traditional 
ism is meant not sincere regard for the 
human past, but rather the social and edu- 
cational mcw which assumes that we al- 
ready base a completed system of truth 
concerning the essentials of human nature, 
moral values, and the patterns of human 
civilization, and winch also assumes that 
this completed system contains the answers 
to whatever problems of human belief, 
human conduct, and social policy may be- 
set us On this basis, education becomes 
merely a process by which the young are 
indoctrinated with the truths of this 
closed, authoritarian system Only those 
educators who arc so immersed in a system 
of intellectual and moral abstractions that 
they are immune to the instructions of 
ordinary human experience, can thus con 
vincc themselves that change, and novelty, 
and moral uncertainty arc not real factors 
in the experience of human beings 
In our penod of profound social trans 
formation and transition it u no contnbu 
tion to the resolution of the problems of 
mankind to minimize the drastic nature 


of the adjustments which men must now 
make if they are to continue to survive 
In later chapters we shall explore in some 
detail the nature of these adjustments and 
the importance of nurturing the young in 
a morality that is more consonant with 
the life imperatives and life possibilities 
of the new age we are now entering Eveiy 
resource in our intellectual and moral her 
itage will be needed to help us make sabs 
factory adjustments to these emerging 
modes of life, but we shall also do well to 
accept the fact that we are confronted 
with novel life conditions which call for 
real moral pioneering if we arc to make 
our new powers of control over the physi 
cal environment serve the ends of a good 
life Both the nature of our problems and 
the means for resolving them wall be more 
adequately understood if old and young 
seel to educate and re-educate themselves 
u, terms of the actual social situations in 
which they are now involved A fundimen 
tal merit of the social interpretation of ed 
ucation is that it invites educators to view 
their task as a significant part of the total 
task of building a civilization that is in 
harmony with the deep moving forces in 
the modem world 
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Every ambition, at least every formal 
material, institutional ambition o 
reformers, philanthropists and options 
of the nineteenth century has now teen 
achieved They wanted to "d slavery, 

lengthen life, raise the standardofhving. 
establish universal free education .jM 
create one world Science an c 
were to be the principal instruments by 
which happiness and P r0S P£ n ^ v ave 

be forged Science and technology have 


performed nobly But the optimism is 

S °Thirty five years ago we could sing with 
Shelley 

The world s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return. 

And earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn 
Heaven smiles and faiths ana 

empires gleam , 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream 



Now we question Whether legal slavery 
is the only slavery there is, whether a 
longer life is necessarily a good thing it 
that life is aimless, whether improvement 
m the material conditions of existence 
can solve the fundamental problems of 
existence, whether one bad world may not 
be worse than many, and whether science 
and technology can give us the wisdom to 
use the power they have brought us for 
the benefit rather than the destruction of 
mankind We question particular!} 
whether universal compulsory free educa 
bon is, as we always supposed it was, a 
sufficient method of dealing with all the 
issues raised by freeing the slaves, giving 
everybody the vote, and dev eloping in- 
dustrialism 

The Enlightenment based its hopes of 
progress on the spread of universal educa 
tion, and one of its children, Edward Gib- 
bon, in his celebrated chapter summarizing 
the reasons for the fall of the Western 
Empire, relies es the fears of Europe by 
S3ymg that there never will be another 
barbarian conqueror His reason is simple 
War now requires the knowledge of a 
large number of arts and sciences Hence 
to excel m war the barbarian must cease 
to be barbarous Since man first discov 
cred how to master the forces of nature all 
history has been tending toward this goal 
Gibbon’s final Temark is, "We may there 
fore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the world has increased 
and still increases the real wealth, the hap- 
piness, the knowledge, and perhaps the 
virtue of the human race " 

The conclusion is pleasing, hut seems to 
be false There is evidence that the rate of 
increase m real wealth is declining and 
none that the happiness and virtue of the 
human race arc increasing And we know 
now that a conqueror equipped with 
knowledge can be more barbarous, as well 
as more dangerous, than any of his unlet 
tried predecessors 
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As for those expectations of P°' ,h 5 ‘' 
equality and ]usticc which were founded 
on umveisal education, Aldous Huxley 
could say not long ago, "But in actual 
historical fact, the spread of free comput 
soiy education, and, along with it, the 
cheapening and acceleration of the older 
methods of printing, have almost csery 
where been followed b> an increase in the 
power of ruling oligarchies at the expense 
of the masses ” 

This proposition, if true, is certainly one 
of the most sensational paradoxes m hu- 


man history The sensation is 


m the fact 


that it was totally unforeseen For two 
hundred years proposals to broaden the 
suffrage have uniformly been accompanied 
by proposals to broaden education Th«e 
who have wanted political power for the 
masses and those who have opposed po- 
libcal power for them have always agr 
m this, that, if they were to have politics 
power, they must have education Hux ey 
finds that, as they have got education, 
their political power has diminished in- 
stead of increasing 

Arnold Toynbee discovers the cxpUna 
bon for the failure of universal educabon 
in the nse of what are called the media o 
mass communicabon He says, "The brea 
of universal educabon is no sooner cas 
upon the waters of social life than a shoal 
of sharks rises from the depths and de 
vours the children's bread before the phi- 
lanthropists’ eyes In the educabonal his- 
tory of England, for example, the dates 
speak for themselves Universal compulsory 
gratuitous educabon was inaugurated m 
this country in ajj 1870; the Yellow Press 
was invented some twenty years later as 
soon as the first generation of children 
from the national schools came into the 
labor market and acquired some purchas- 
ing power — by a stroke of irresponsible 
genius which had divined that the educa 
bonal philanthropists’ labor of love could 
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be made to yield the newspaper ling a 
royal profit ” 

Mr Toynbee even goes so far as to 
imply that the totalitarian state is a reac- 
tion against what he calls “the enormity of 
the Yellow Press — and of other instru 
ments, like the Cinema, that hare since 
been invented for the same lucrative busi 
ness of making a profit out of the enter 
tamment of the masses " He naturally 
finds this remedy worse than the disease 
His conclusion is ‘Thus in countries 
where the system of Universal Education 
has been introduced, the people are in 
danger of falling under an intellectual 
tyranny of one kind or another, whether 
it be exercised by private capitalists or 
public authorities " 

Mr Toynbee has a remedy to propose 
He says that the only course open to us in 
the fight against intellectual tyranny is “to 
raise the level of mass cultivation to a de- 
gree at which the minds of the children 
who are put through the educational mill 
are rendered immune against at least the 
grosser forms of cither private or public 
propaganda ” 

Mr Toynbee's remedy is singularly like 
that offered by Victor Ratner, once vice- 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, who says, ‘ Radio is made m the 
image of the American people To lam 
baste it is itself un American The critics 
hit at it because they claim to be shocked 
at what the United States’ people arc 
Radio fits the people The masses like 
comic books, Betty Grable, broad comedy, 
Simple drama — it’s vulgar, fast, simple, 
fundamental Critics of radio often speak 
about the peoples fare yet they seem to 
refuse to face the facts about the people’s 
taste Such criticisms are really criticisms 
of the American educational system for 
not raising the cultural level of Americans, 
for not getting them interested in the bet 
ter things when they are young Radio 
then gets the blame for this failure ” 


The proposal is to remake the public, to 
fend off the influences of the media of 
mass communication, by raising the level 
of mass cultivation through the system of 
universal compulsory education 
This leads first to the very large ques 
tion whether and to what extent the state 


of mind of the public is or can be the re- 
sult of its educational system Universal 
free compulsory education would seem to 
be a reflection of what the country wants 
One of the most important ideas about 
education is compressed into the Platonic 
line “What is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there' This is true at the 
highest levels, in determining the course 
of research and advanced study The mter 
est m science and technology in the 
United States today must result from the 
honor m which scientists and technolo- 
gists are held and from the high value that 
is set upon their work It is even truer at 
the level of universal compulsory educa 
bon, because the object of the system 
must be to male the children as far as 
possible what their parents or the ruling 
group in the community want the next 
generation to be This is what will be hon 
ored in the country It does not seem an 
exaggeration to say that a system of uni 
vcrsal free compulsory education however 
expensive or prolonged, can do no more 
than try to give the people what they want 
already It cannot male them want some- 
thing different If the Amencan people 
honored wisdom and goodness as 
now honor power and success the system 
of universal free educatron 
different from what it is today But b 
can the sjstem of unnersal to dratm 
which is busily cultivating what the 
now honor, teach them to honor some 

'’’Si! would seem to be soffiaentamto 
to Mr Ratner and it may even U a m® 
cient comment on Mr J^the^nge- 
are other answers, too « 1 
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ments in other parts of the world show, 
there is no inherent reason why the Amer 
lean radio should be conducted for profit, 
and there is no reason why it should be 
conducted as it is, even if it 1 $ conducted 
for profit To give all the best time to 
vaudeville and all the rest to soap opera 
i$ a crime for which the fine music that 
comes occasionally o\cr the air cannot 
atone Why should Mr Ratner demand 
that the educational system do for him 
something he could at least in part achieve 
himself? A man who has a monopoly, and 
then sells shoddy merchandise, can hardly 
blame the low taste of the public or the 
ineffectiveness of its educational system for 
his prosperity The public has nowhere to 
turn Mr Ratner has no monopoly, but he 
and his colleagues in other broadcasting 
companies arc so busy imitating one an 
other that what the listener finds on one 
station he will find on another, and, if he 
does not like what he finds, he must turn 
his radio off altogether 

The final answer to Mr Toynbee and 
Mr Ratner is that from the point of view 
of time alone they have proposed an un 
due burden on the schools As Alfred 
North Whitehead remarked, “The whole 
problem of education is controlled by lack 
of time If Methuselah was not educated, 
it was his own fault or that of his teach 
ers ” A child is m school for only a small 
portion of his life, and even when he is of 
school age he is not protected, after hours, 
from the terrific storm of propaganda that 
now beats upon the citizen The notion 
that the child can be inoculated against 
propaganda once and for all in childhood 
seems naive It is hardly possible that this 
task can be accomplished for life in eight, 
twelve, or sixteen years 
Nevertheless v.e must admit that Mr 
Toynbee is on the nght track, even if his 
track is not long enough to cany us to our 
destination He suggests, in his talk of 
raising the level of mass cultivation, the 


reason why universal education has failed 
to achjeve the intellectual, social, and po- 
litical results expected of it and has, in 
fact, produced results exactly opposite to 
those which were confidently hoped for 
It cannot be S3id that the sort of popular 
education now prevalent in Amenca, and 
destined, I believe, to spread over the 
West, has raised the level of mass cultiva- 
tion, or has been engaged in cultivation of 
any kind 

How do you get a country to want to 
raise the level of mass cultivation 7 This 
depends on criticism, criticism by mdivid 
uals, minorities, and centers of independ 
ent thought. This is the reason for aca 
demic freedom and freedom of speech 
generally The best definition of a univer- 
sity that 1 have been able to think of is 
that it is a center of independent thought 
It may be a good many other things as 
well but, if it is not this, it has failed 
The pnncipal function of a professional 
school jd a university is not to train men 
for the profession, but to criticize the pro- 
fession Unless criticism of the culture is 
permitted, the culture cannot be changed, 
certainly the schools will not be permitted 
to change it 

How do you get a country to permit 
criticism 7 This can only be done if the 
country recognizes that an uncnticizcd 
culture cannot long endure The hope of 
the West is that the church and the uni 
veisity are still free I must add that there 
is no hope in the university unless it takes 
seriously its mission as a center of indc 
pendent thought 

Any opinion that a man holds simply 
because it has been pumped or pounded 
into him is no good, because it cannot 
last Children should be brought up w 
good habits but those habits cannot en 
dure the stress and strain of circumstances 
unless they have some foundation in the 
convictions of the person who has them 
Durable conviction about the affairs of this 
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world is a matter of reason It is easy to 
show by reason that Marxism is a falls 
cious doctnne But what if the person with 
whom you are discussing it has never 
learned to reason? Since we cannot hope 
to insulate our young people from access 
to the false doctrines in the world, the 
thing to do is to train them so that they 
can see the falsity in them This means 
helping them leam to think for themsehes 
Am I saying that the public should not 
control the educational system? Certainly 
not I am saying that the public should 
understand education And it would do no 
harm if teachers and professors understood 
it, too Indoctrination and propaganda 
have no place m it The private opinions 
of teachers are not to he pumped or 
pounded into young people any more than 
the majority opinion is But m ray obser- 
vation, which covers a very long period, 
there is not much danger to our youth 
from the improprieties of their instructors 
or the radical views that they may enter- 
tain I am sure that 75 per cent of the 
professors at the University of Chicago 
voted for Landon A far greater danger is 
that the majority will exert pressure on the 
educational system for indoctrination in 
and compulsory adoption of the majority 
opinion The rule of the majority without 
free discussion and criticism is tyranny 
If the public, the teachers, and the pro- 
fessors all understood the educational sys- 
tem, we could develop a tradition in this 
country that would he far more effective 
in giving us the hind of education we need 
than law's, witch hunts, or regulations that 
teachers must subscribe to oaths that, as 
Governor Warren of California has said, 
any traitor would tale with a laugh On 
the side of the teachers and professors, the 
professional tradition would mean that 
they taught responsibly On the side of 
the public the tradition would mean that 
the public restrained itself in the cxefcise 
of its legal control 
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Because I am concerned with the de- 
velopment of this tradition I deplore every 
futile, childish, and irrelevant activity in 
«hich the educational system engages 
Educators do things that the public wants 
m order to get the support of the public 
They do little to explain to the public 
why it should not want the things it does 
1 like intercollegiate football, but I recom- 
mended its abolition at Chicago, because 
the game in its industrial, big time form 
has nothing to do with education and yet 
has the effect of diverting everybody’s at 
tcntion from the educational problems 
with which universities should be wres 
tling So I deplore the multiplication of 
trivial courses, in cosmetology, fishing, and 
fapdancing which swell the catalogues of 
great American universities and which 
have no purpose except to help the student 
wile away four years without using his 
mind Think of the most futile, childish, 
irrelevant subject you can — think of parlor 
games, think of self beautification think 
of anything you like — I will undertake to 
find it for you among the courses offered 
by American institutions of higher leam 
mg 

I had no sooner written these words 
than I,i/e magazine came along to prove 
my point by announcing that at an Amcr 
ican university it is possible to get college 
credit for being a clown, something that 
even I, after decades of disillusionment, 
could never have thought of Life con- 
cludes its account with words that might 
well be the epitaph of the higher learning 
in America the students, says Life, regard 
this work "as just part of a normal liberal 
education ” 1 need say no more to show 
that neither the public nor the educational 
profession has a clear conception of educa 
lion They have no standard by which to 
judge what belongs m education and what 
does not 

What belongs in education is what 
helps the student to leam to think for 
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himself, to form an independent judg 
mcnt, and to tale his part as a responsible 
citizen Although 1 mil admit that in the 
hands of Socrates any subject can be made 
important, even downing, because any 
subject can lead to important questions, 
there was only one Socrates, and I know 
of none in any educational system today 
We have to frame the course of study of 
Amencan schools, colleges, and universities 
m the light of the capacity of ordinary 
teachers If the object of the educational 
system is to help joung people lcam to 
think for themselves, it should help them 
to think about the most important sub- 
jects, and these are discussed m the great 
est works of the greatest writers of the 
past and present To destroy the Western 
tradition of independent thought it is not 
necessary to bum the books All we have 
to do is to leave them unread for a couple 
of generations 

In the United States little effort k made 
to raise the level of mass cultivation 
through the schools The leading theories 
or doctrines of education say nothing on 
this subject 

The first of these doctrines is the theory 
of adjustment Here the object is to fit 
the student into his physical, social, po- 
litical, economic, and intellectual environ 
ment with a minimum of discomfort to 
the society Freud took the view that the 
object of education was to make young 
people healthy and efficient to adapt them 
to their surroundings, to make them suc- 
cessful m the terms of the society in which 
they were brought up Hu summary is 
"I should go so far as to say that revolu- 
tionary children are not desirable from any 
point of view" This caution seems unnec 
essary- for no society would tolerate a revo- 
lutionary educational system 
So T S Ehot seems to give his power 
ful sanction to an educational program 
that adapts the child to the political or 
gamzation under which he is to live 
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So the chief aim of the program of 
UNESCO m fundamental education, 
which js the principal program of the or- 
ganization, is to enable the peoples of un- 
derdeveloped countncs “to adjust them- 
selves to their changing environment “ 

In America the doctnne of adjustment 
is perhaps the leading theory Here it re 
suits from a misconception of John Dewey. 
Since he is not a clear writer, his followers 
may perhaps be excused for their failure 
to notice that when he talked about ad 
justment to the environment, he meant 
that the environment should first be im- 
proved Dewey was essentially a social re- 
former, and it a tragic that he should have 
laid the foundation for the proposition 
that the aim of education is to adjust the 
young to their environment, good or bad 

The theory of adjustment or adaptation 
was earned to its logical extreme in a 
women’s college in America, which based 
its curriculum on a job analysis of the dia- 
ries of 323 mature women The categories 
of the activities of these women constitute 
the structure of the cumculum, without 
regard to whether or not mature women 
ought to do or are now doing the things 
that 323 of them were doing when this 
poll was taken 

Thus it will be seen that the theory of 
adjustment leads to a cumculum of mis- 
cellaneous dead facts The way to adjust 
to the environment is to leam the facts 
about the environment Since it is impos- 
sible to tell what the environment will be, 
the student can only be informed about 
the environment that exists while he is m 
school But all that is known with cer 
tamty about the environment is that it will 
be different by the tune the student has 
to ad|ust himself to it 
The doctnne of adjustment or adapta 
bon is not well adapted to America Amer 
ica is, and always has been, a society m 
transition Seventy million Amen cam live 
m a different house today from the one 
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thej’ occupied .ten years ago America is 
the example par excellence of the rapidity 
of technological change Vocations cm 
ploying thousands of men may be wiped 
out overnight and be replaced by others 
that were not thought of the day before 

One of the most popular courses m the 
American schools is stenography Think of 
the havoc that will be wrought if the dic- 
tating machine becomes the standard 
method of conducting office correspond 
encc A great American university has cs 
tabhshed a school of what is called cos 
metology, announcing that what it called 
the profession of beautician * is the fastest 
growing in this state’ Think what will 
happen to the graduates of this educa 
tional institution if self beautification for 
ladies becomes as simple a matter as it is 
for men 

America is probably the easiest place to 
cam a living in the world Yet more cm 
phasis is placed on vocational training in 
the American schools than in any others 
There arc many reasons for this but the 
one I wish to mention now is an example 
of the proposition that what is honored in 
a country will be cultivated there We 
must admit that what is honored in Amer 
ica is material success All you have to do 
to understand this is to compare the posi- 
tion of intellectuals and artists in America 
with their position in Europe The model 
American is the successful businessman 
Artists and intellectuals are regarded in 
the light of chanty pahents or excess bag 
gage Consequently the attention of the 
American is drawn at an carl) date to the 
necessity of adjusting himself to his eco- 
nomic environment in such a way that he 
will be successful 

I shall attempt in a moment a general 
critique of the doctrine of adjustment or 
adaptation 1 1 ere I wish to mention one or 
two consequences of that branch of the 
doctrine which deals with economic or vo- 
cational adjustment The question it raises 
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is tins assuming that the young must ad 
just to their environment, including their 
economic environment, can the educa 
honal system manage, supenise and direct 
the whole job? In particular, an the cdu 
ca honal system give a boy as good a train 
mg for a particular task in industry as the 
industry itself could give him> In Amend 
technical institutes of the European type 
arc virtually unknown Vocational training 
is given along with all other types of tram 
ing in the same schools Because of the 
relative ease of vootional instruction and 
because of the immediate interest it ex 
cites on the part of the pupil, such in- 
struction has the tendency to force out of 
the course of study any other kind of in 
struchon Yet we learned in the war that 
the airplane companies could produce in 
a few weeks better airplane mechanics 
than the schools could produce m years 
The pupils in the schools were necessarily 
trained by obsolescent teachers with obso- 
lescent machinery Hence the result of the 
emphasis on vocational training in Amer 
ica is poor mechanics without education 
Amend is not only the easiest place to 
earn a living in the world it is also the 
place with the most leisure in the world 
The average industrial worker in Amenca 
gets more than fifty dollars for a fort) hour 
week He now wets twenty hours a week 
less tlian he did forty years ago At the 
same time that industrial operations have 
been simplified to the point where little 
or no framing a required for them — they 
on in fact be performed b) twelve-year 
old children — unprecedented leisure has 
opened before the Amencan citizen Still 
one of the principal aims of the edaca 
tiorul system ts to cduofe the citizen to 
work for a living It docs not educate him 
at all in the right use of tm leisure 
The new found leisure of tl c Amencan 
b therefore spent in relaxation, and that 
provided by the taiem aid ihr television 
set a almost equally demoralizing The 
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prospect that television opens before us in 
America, with nobody speaking and no- 
bod) reading, suggests that a bleak and 
torpid epoch may he ahead in which the 
population will eventual!) sink, in accord 
ance with the principles of evolution, to 
the level of the lowest forms of \ actable 
life 

Scientists of the University of Chicago 
have lately detected something that looks 
like moss growing on the planet Mars 
Perhaps Mars was once inhabited by be 
mgs like ourselves, who had the mis for 
tune, some million* of years ago, to invent 
television The twm aims that have ani- 
mated mankind since the dawn of history, 
the conquest of nature and relief from 
drudgery, now almost accomplished in 
America, have ended m the trivial nation 
of our lives 

There are, of course, many reasons for 
this, but one of them surely is that our 
educational system has given us no re 
sources that we can employ to give our 
leisure time significance When we are not 
working, all we can do is to amuse our 
selves The deep and permanent melan 
cholia that underlies the American tem- 
perament must be ascribed, in part at 
least, to the boredom that the perpetual 
search for amusement at length induces 
The whole doctrine of adjustment to 
the environment seems to me radically er 
roneous As I have said, it leads to a cur 
nculum of miscellaneous dead facts It 
leads to vocational training, which the 
schools arc not equipped to give and 
which misses the roost important contribu 
tion that the schools can make But it is 
far more argent that we notice that our 
mission here on earth is to change our 
environment, not to adjust ourselves to it- 
If we become maladjusted in the process, 
so much the worse for the environment 
The message that UNESCO should carry 
to the people of backward countries « not 
that they should adjust themselves to then 


changing environment, but that they 
should change their environment 

If we have to choose between Sancbo 
Panza and Don Quixote, let us b) ah 
means choose Don Quixote Or, to pass 
from models supplied by fiction to those 
offered us by real life, let us remember 
that Socrates and Gandhi did not seek to 
adapt themselves to society as they found 
it They attempted to Te make societ), and 
the fact that the) died in the attempt m 
no way detracts from their glory or from 
their value as examples to other men To 
Freud we may oppose Kant, who said, 
"Parents usuall) educate their children 
merely in such a manner that, however 
bad the world mav be, they may adapt 
themselves to its present conditions" This 
may suggest to us that the doctrine of 
adaptation is not so new as its proponents 
would have us believe Kant goes on “But 
they ought to give them an education so 
much better than this, that a better con 
dibon of things may thereby be brought 
about in the future” 

The pressure in America, especially in- 
tense now in this period of the cold war, 
is toward a flat conformity of life and 
thought. University professors are being 
required in some states to take special 
oaths attesting that they have never been 
membcis of the Communist party, and 
this in spite of the fact that, unless a re 
cent ambiguous decision of the Supreme 
Court has changed the law, it is perfectly 
legal to be a Communist in the United 
States The irresponsible fulmmations of 
Senator McCarthy strike terror into the 
hearts of innocent government employees 
Students who exhibit the slightest varia- 
tion from established fashions of thought 
and action ask me whether they arc neo- 
robe. And, in fact, l attribute the pop ti 
larity of psj choanalysis tn the United 
States m large part to the prevaflrag im- 
pression that everybody who is not just 
like everybody else, or, worse shl}, who 
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does not want to be, must be sick The 
only serious doubt that one may have 
about democracy is whether it is possible 
to combine the rule of the majority with 
that independence of character, thought, 
and conduct which the progress of any 
society requires 

Against the tendency toward conformity 
the universities of America have been un 
able to fight effectively One of the most 
interesting questions about unneisity edu 
cation in America is this why is it that 
the boy who on June 15 receives his de- 
gree eager, enthusiastic, outspoken ideal 
istic reflects e, and independent, is on the 
following September 15 or even on June 
16 dull uninspired shifty, cautious plu 
ble, and attired in that symbol of respecta 
bihty, worn by the vice presidents of all 
banks a double breasted blue serge suit? 
Why are the graduates of the great Amcr 
ican universities indistinguishable from the 
mass of the population who base never 
had their advantages? Why are the organ 
lzed alumni of the country dedicated to 
the affectionate perpetuation of all the 
wrong things about their universities such 
as intercollegiate football and drinking 
parties? 

The answer lies in part where Mr Toyn 
bee found it m the relative weakness of 
higher education compared with the forces 
that make everybody think and act like 
everybody else Those forces beat upon the 
individual from birth on almost twenty 
four hours a day, and constitute an enor 
mous obstacle to any educational effort 
So much is this the case that it is now 
seriously argued in some quarters in Amcr 
ioa that, since education cannot compete 
with the comic book, it should absorb it 
and substitute elevating and instructive 
comic books for textbooks 
But the deeper answer is that everybody 
is supposed to be like everybody else The 
doctnnc of adaptation has won the day 
A umvcrsit) that produced graduates who 
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did not slide unobtrusively into the seen 
cry would be accounted a failure, and per 
haps a menace 

At Ie 3 St during a cold War, the doctrine 
of adaptation leads remorselessly to indoc- 
trination I nil! read jou a few exemplary 
passages from a letter addressed to all the 
teachers in a Middle Western city by the 
superintendent of schools, who under the 
law of the state, has the power to oust any 
of them from their jobs The superintend 
ent says, ‘The threat to American insti 
tutions by international communism makes 
imperative that greater emphasis be given 
in our schools to the study of the meaning 
significance, and the value of Amencan 
Democrat} Indoctrination has never been 
m good repute among educators in the 
United States It now appears neces- 
sary for the schools in the United States to 
indoctrinate Amcncan jouth for Amencan 
Democracy In our present confused 
world, it is essential in America that we 
teach our young people that Amencan De- 
mocracy is the best government in the 
world and that wc explain why it is the 
best They must understand that 
Amencan Democracy was founded on pri- 
vate entcipnsc and that this economic 
system has brought forth a great and 
powerful nation which wall continue to 
grow even stronger by perpetuating and 
protecting private enterprise " And so on 
Although I believe that democracy is 
the best form of government that the 
American democracy is a very good form of 
democracy, and that tire economic system 
known as private enterprise has made sig 
nificant contributions to the tfevefbpmenf 
of my country, I ask myself whether it is 
possible for the Amencan democracy to be 
improved and whether the Amencan sys- 
tem of private enterprise has no defects, 
and also whether pupils who have been in 
doctnnatcd as this supenntendent pro- 
poses can be expected to take an active 
part m improving the Amencan govern 



mcnt or remedying the defrets i <* the 
American economic system I “° 
some sympathy for the contaon “A** 
appointment that these pupils mil «F=ri 
ence ulien they emerge from the |drcdm 
noild of indoctrination and face the facts 

° f Here vve see the doctrine of adaptation 
reduced to an absurdity, for the passion to 
adjust the young to the environment has 
so earned away this superintendent that in 
the name of adjustment he proposes to 
adjust the young, not to the environment, 
but to bis conception of the environment, 
which can only Tcsult in malad|usbng them 
to the environment as it actually is 

We hear during the cold war in America 
that the American way of life is in danger 
You would suppose, to listen to the people 
who say this, that the American way of 
life consisted m unanimous tribal self- 
adoration Yet the history and tradition of 
our country mahe it plain that the es- 
sence of the American way of life is its 
hospitality to criticism, protest, unpopular 
opinions, and independent thought The 
great American word has always been 
freedom, and, m particular, freedom of 
thought, speech, and assembly Asserting 
the dignity of man, and of every man, 
America has proclaimed and protected the 
freedom to differ America has grown 
strong on criticism It would be quite as 
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consistent with the American waycfW= 
to offer prizes for the most Pirating 
criticism of our country as it would 1 he t 
offer prizes to those who hare done t 
best job of advertising it The heart 

mocracy is ■dependent criticism the harm 

freedom is freedom of thought and ez 


p Non legal methods of persecuting peo- 
ple into conformity are steadily; I gam. ig 
popularity in the West Such methods are 
little better than purges and pogroms l 
ideas to which the West, and a huge part 
of the East, are most bitterly °PP“ cd .^ 
the police state, the abolition of freedom 
of speech, thought, and association, an 1 
the notion that the individual exis 
the state Yet in practice there may not dc 
a significant difference between a 
in which such compulsions are exerted y 
the tyrannical power of the state and 
in which they come from the tyrannies 
power of public opinion 

The doctrine of adjustment or adapts 
tion explicitly excludes any consideration 
of standards Tile adjustment must take 
place, whether the environment is good or 
bad An educational system that is bared 
on this theory must, therefore, ulb “ 3 ' £l d 
become a system without values 1 s 
hope to show that an educational sys e* 11 
without values is a contradiction m terms 
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Walt Whitman 


When I heard the leam’d astronomer. 
When the proofs, the figures, were ranged 
in columns before me. 

When I was shown the charts and dia 
grams, to add, divide, and measure them, 
When 1 sitting heard the astronomer 
where he lectured with much applause 
m the lecture room, 

i From Leaves of Gran, Erst published in 
1855 


How soon unaccountable I became tire 
and sicfc, 

Till rising and gliding out 1 wand era o 
by myself, 

In the mystical moist night air, and from 
time to time, 

Looldd up in perfect silence at the stars 
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"WHEN f GROW OLDER" 1 
W. Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


This provocative selection takes a look at the process of growing up 
in a refreshing and onginal way As you read it, you will surely recall your 
own feelings of looking longingly up the age ladder to the "big kids ’ and 
contemptuously down at the ‘little squirts” who were, thankfully, 
younger 

There are many interesting points to be made about this selection For 
instance, you may want to read further in the literature of social 
anthropology, about the ntuals of primitive societies when they initiate 
the adolescent into adulthood Margaret Mead's studies collected in one 
\ohime under the title Front the South Seas (1959, W ilham Morrow) is 
a good place to start Perhaps you can find the opportunity to observe 
graduation ceremonies in a nurseiy school, an elementary school, a junior 
high, and a senior high school How do these look from the vantage point 
afforded by the comments of Davis and Havighurst? 

The authors make an important point, one which, however, they leave 
us to develop further They say that when a child is in a church, a lodge, 
or a school he is “in an institution more complex than he can under 
stand ” How can we interpret the sefioof to the growing cfiifdY WBaf 
does he understand about his education’ Perhaps if we can tell youngsters 
more about the school, how it is run and why, our students will be more 
willing learners 


* From Father of the Man, Chapter XVIII, by W Allison Davis and Robert J 
Havighurst Copyright 1947, by W Allison Daws and Robert J ffavighurst. 
Reprinted by permission of and arrangement with the authors and Houghton Mifflin 
Company the authorized publishers 
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Full soon thy Soul stall base her cathlj 

AndS™ be upon thee ‘ 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as hlcl 
—’William Wowswcwra 
Age is the ladder by which the young 
child hopes to climb to his Arcadia 
Next to becoming his patents taio 
child, his desire to grow older is the clorost 
to his heart Very eaily he discovers i that 
other children, whether in his family or 
his nursery school, measure his prestige by 
his age On the ladder of age, each step 
will lead him to higher privileges at home 
and at school, to sweeter triumphs over 
more and more “small fry," and to more 
dazzling signs of piesbge To grow older 
is to pursue a golden senes of age posts, 
each leading him to a little wa 5 s.de station 
of prestige, and each promising him greater 
pleasure in the future 

Everything good he is told by his par 
ents, comes with age More than anything 
else, therefore, the child yearns to become 
bizger and older At first, be counts time 
in units of social behavior When he stops 
soiling his pants, he will be acting Ike a 
“big boy," he is told When the little girl 
learns to get up at night, instead of net 
ting the bed, she will be a “big gul,” l&e 
her older sister, or “Ike mama ” 

Soon the child discovers, however, that 
he will not become older today, nor to- 
morrow, but only step by step The road 
of age opens continuously into larger high 
ways, with farther vistas When he is two 
or three, he may leave his crib, and have 
a real bed Ike brother's or daddy's When 
he is older, he may go to nursery school 
and have books of his own and Tide m the 
schools station wagon When the gul is 
older, she may have a china doll, and later 
she may have ice-skates and a pleated skirt. 
The coming of good things is continually 
restrained by the slow process of growing 
older and larger (and presumably wiser) 
When the child is three or four, he may 


play outside his yard, and go as far as the 
Lrocr He attains his first major triumph 
m self-direction when he winsthc light 
cross the street by himself 
still older, ho may go to school b> hi mse l f , 
to the grocery stoic, and to the movies. 
The boy may cs cn wear pants with a n> 

At SOI or seven, he may get away 
Eton suits, and wear clothes M-c a 5 
boy's” — -knichcthochcn, and shoes waft 
heel plates Some day, he hopes, he m y 
actually carry money to school to buy 
lunch , 

To the young child, therefore, age scons 

to be the key which unlocks all the for- 
bidden doors of life It is the magic gift 
of adults, which brings power, and social 
acceptance It lifts the bamers to the most 
inviting and mysterious roads, opening 
ward freedom and adventure Do not W 
parents have the largest bedroom, stay up 
latest, sit at the head of the table, and g 
and come as they please, simply bccaus 
they are older? As long as he is young, nc 
must be the underdog, be must yiel . 
must obey’ It is not easy for a child to 
be always inferior, simply because he 
younger , 

Yet this is what the family really “■ 
mands of him The family is a hierar y» 
m which status is based upon age and sex- 
The parents’ greater age is their supreme 
source of authority Their age presen 
their behavior, they are to act as protectors, 
teachers, and masters, as the prime an 
all pow erful source of both the gifts an 
the punishments of life 

TTie child, on the other hand, occupies 
a weak status He must act dependent, e 
must accept control and leadership and a 
times he must be deferential and knuck e 
under In most families, of course, he is 
allowed a safety valve, such as minor forms 
of aggression, and hidden acts of imp 11 
dence, or sabotage But these are the com 
pensations usually allowed the inferiors 
any hierarchy 
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As children and as young adults, most 
people in our society must learn to accept 
their subordination to older people — fn 
school, on the job, and in the family Some 
children lam to accept this age-mfenonty 
without losing their rapacity for initiative 
They do not become hostile to the older 
person, simply because he is older Like 
most children, they stnve to earn greater 
privileges, but they do so within the age 
framework laid down by their parents 
They run hard, but they run within the 
lanes 

Other children, however, regard this as 
an unfair race At a very early age, they 
begin to say to themselves, ‘To the deuce 
with the lanes This isn’t a fair race, it’s 
art organized racket If you’re smarter and 
faster than the pompous old big shots, who 
think they run it, you should spring out of 
the starting holes quickly Soon you will 
he running out by yourself, in the open 
country, where there are no lanes ” 

Such children strive, even more vigor- 
ously than the usual child, for the pnvt 
leges of their older brothers and sisters 
They push hard against these controls of 
age, which their parents have set up Lung 
tag and panting, they throw their very 
bodies against the ramparts of age-pnvi 
leges Others, 6ghtmg by cunning and by 
steady, constant infiltration, wear away the 
will and patience of the parents who are 
defending the age barriers — and break 
through the walls of authority 
These children arc out to * beat the 
game” of age-privileges, and none ran S3y 
that they are foolish to do so in our com 
petihvc society In fact, many parents en 
courage their children to grow op faster 
than is usual, to memorize songs and dog 
gcrel at two or three years, to dress older 
than their years, to skip grades, and so on 
The child who is hostile toward a parent 
is especially likely to rebel fiercely against 
these sge-restrictions (Such a child is cer 
tarn to be a problem during his adoles 
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cencc, then he wants to become a man, or 
woman, at once ) Furthermore, children 
who rebel against age controls are likely 
to rebel also against their family's social 
status Some of these rebels flee “down 
ward” from the social-class position of 
their family By “disgracing” their family, 
by refusing to accept its social-class cul 
ture, these children really attack their par 
ents where it hurts most 
Many other rebellious children arc am 
bihous for all kinds of higher status first 
in age, later in economic and social posi 
tion m the world Some of these “shivers” 
have become deeply hostile toward a par- 
ent m early childhood Later these chil- 
dren find that, by improving themselves 
socially (by climbing to a higher social 
class than that of their parents), they ran 
become superior at last to their parents in 
spite of their inferiority in age The ironic 
twist to such stories is that such children 
often have been pushed to become “climb- 
ers” by the parents, themselves 
On the opposite side are the children 
who want to remain little boys, or little 
girls always Usually these are ovenn 
dulged spoiled children Their parents 
have not asked them to meet the normal 
tasks, to leam the usual social habits ex 
pectcd of children their age From the first 
years, they may hare been "overprotected ' 
(relieved from even moderate training-de- 
mands) by their parents They probably 
were not required to stay dry at nrghf, even 
when they had attained the necessary phys 
ical development They were still permit 
ted to mar or to break furniture and toys, 
after they were seven or eight years old 
Or the mother may have kept such a child 
in babyish clothes far too long or have 
allowed him to sleep with her until he was 
half grown, or given him no responsibility 
for the care of his room, or clothes, or per 
son Children who have been helped by 
their parents to escape the normal tasks 
of growing older seldom "grow up m 
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their later personalities They still want to 
be indulged, and protected, they need to 
be sheltered from the demands of school, 
of work, and of marriage, just as they have 
been excused from the earlier tasks of 
childhood 

Age also troubles the intimidated or 
frightened child Like the spoiled child, 
he also “grows older” \ery slowly He stays 
"childish” too long because he has been 
fnghtened by his parents into thinking 
that he cannot assume greater responsibil 
lty, nor meet harder competition, as he 
comes to each new age-step First, the par- 
ents may ha\e kept him too long in a 
baby’s status, either through severe disci- 
pline, or through emphasizing unduly his 
physical weakness, or illnesses Next, they 
may have kept him subordinated too long 
as a •'little boy” or “little girl”, then as an 
adolescent Finally, the)’ have trained a 
man or woman who is afraid that he is not 
old enough, even at thirty or forty, to meet 
the normal competition and difficulties of 
life 

But perhaps the first child has the hard 
est time of all with the age bamers 
Whereas the younger children in a family 
compete £ot the pnvileges, and imitate the 
behavior, of the older children principally, 
the Grst child must try to imitate the par- 
ents themselves For a long time, his par- 
ents are his principal models, yet to com- 
pete with them is impossible, and to 
imitate them is neatly so For the younger 
children, the “agc-clnnb” between them 
selves and the older children is gently slop- 
ing For the oldest child, who is trained 
directly by the parents and who looks dj 
rectly to them for his models m learning 
to talk, to use the toilet, and so on, the 
“age-climb" is tremendously steep 
Frequently, the oldest child is chosen 
likewise as the banner earner, the father 
or mother substitute m the family Thus, 
he is pressed to act as an adalt too early 
in life (If his parents are also seeking to 


nsc in the social scale, they very likely will 
push him too fast, and stimulate him to- 
ward achievement loo early ) It is likely 
also that he lcams more slowly, because 
his models for imitation (the parents) are 
too far advanced, and their behavior is too 
complex The younger brother or sister 
often lcams more easily and quickly, be- 
cause he imitates a simpler model, namely, 
the older child 

In bncf, the older child probably u 
more likely to stay immature F trst, he may 
fail to "grow up” because he wants to act 
like the baby, who replaces him Second, 
he may fail because he faces a higher “age- 
bamed' than do his brothers and sisters, 
namely, that between his parents and him- 
self 

When the young child, leaving the nurs- 
ery school, receives his awestruck initiation 
into the "big school,” he finds there his 
Great World He discovers at once that 
this whole society is ranked, tier above 
her, by age He meets also an institution 
which is far larger, far more intricate, and 
more powerful than his family At first* 
the "big school” overwhelms his imagina- 
tion It is too complex, too omnipotent 
for him to understand He is nothing The 
school with its teachers, its principal, its 
vast numbers of pupils, its endless activi- 
ties, its tremendous authority, is every 
thing It is “abene him ” It is a great 
society, super individual and infinitely 
complex, like the world, itself 

Before he is out of the kindergarten, 
the chOd knows that his “place” m this 
school world is beneath all the other 
groups, because they are all older The 
children of each successive grade appear 
supermen to those below them, because 
they have unattainable privileges, skills, 
and signs of status There is little or no 
mfamate association between even a third- 
grader and a fourth -grader} Each has his 
own “place,” his own world, each has bis 
own sphere m school, on the playground. 
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and on the way home after school Each 
stays in his place, most of the time Each 
grade looks op longingly and respectfully 
to the grades above The child of aggres 
«w spirit, who gets out of his age place, 
is punished by ridicule, snubs, or beatings 
All the others are kept m their “places” 
by the psjchological force of prestige, of 
the superior status and culture of the older 
children, and of custom 

In school, the young child finds also a 
dazzling senes of offices and positions, 
all held by older pupils He sees them 
stretched above him, rank upon rank He 
cones them and he worships them He 
thirsts to be older, so that he may be a 
monitor who supervises children m the 
halls and toilets, or a white-belted patrol 
boy who guides pupils across the street 
As a six year-old, he looks in awe at the 
eighth grade pupil, who, coming straight 
from the Fnncipal herself, brings the 
teacher fateful messages to be signed In- 
finitely far above him, so high that he does 
not become aware of them until he reaches 
the third or fourth grade, are the gods on 
the highest peak of the “age-chmb," the 
big boys on the track team, or the baseball 
team, or the basketball team, the giant 
athletes of the “75 pound class” or the 
“95 pound-class,” who have the honor of 
the school, itself, in their keeping 
If age thwarts him, it also brings him, 
however, the highest of consolations, a 
group of his own At five years, he moves 
out of his nursery school friendships, or 
his neighborhood group, winch consist of 
only two or three children having bttJe 
sense of unity He becomes a member of 
a larger, tighter circle of children, who are 
more cohesiv e and more conscious of them 
selves as a group These are his “own 
bunch,” his “gang,” his age-mates, his au- 
tonomous part of children s society They 
create a social w orld of his peers 
For the first time, he has the comforts 
ble feeling that he has a group of fns own. 


a group outside of the family Here he is 
not under the thumb of his parents This 
« his personal circle of intimates, where 
he * belongs,” where he suffers no arbi 
trary sfagmas of inferiority in age, and 
where he can compete for prestige Trom 
tins time on, whether lie is m elementary 
school, high school, college, or adult life, 
he will find nothing so emotionally re- 
warding as his “own gang” He "fits in” 
with these folks They have nearly the 
same level of maturity They "speak the 
same language,” they like similar games, 
and share the common Culture of their 
age-group With them he forms his closest 
friendships, with them he is at ease be- 
cause he knows how to act with them he 
feels that he is accepted, and knows that 
he has a respected "place ” 

Later, his heart always will beat faster 
with these old friends from earlier days 
It will be good to find them m the next 
grade, as he moves up in school or to 
meet them after graduation from elemen 
tary school, reunited in high school, or in 
later years, when they have scattered to 
follow their own individual hopes, to have 
them return and look him up, for old 
times’ sake They are still his “own crowd,” 
his own age and friendship group They 
have shared the same situations loyalties, 
way of life He will never feel so much at 
ease with any other group As he grows 
older, he will l earn that early friendships 
take deep roots, throughout the long im 
pressionable days of youth, and that new 
ties of equal strength seldom develop after 
he has become an adult 
He u bound to these fnends of his own 
age, furthermore, by ceremonies which 
have marked their common progress These 
age-rituals, celebrating his success in rising 
from one age-step to the next, are the most 
important in his life For the nuddleclass 
child, they begin with his christening and 
Ins birthday parties At much later ages, 
they include his grsduabon from high 
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their later personalities They still want to 
be indulged, and protected, they need to 
be sheltered from the demands of school, 
of work, and of marriage, just as they hare 
been excused from the earlier tasks of 
childhood 

Age also troubles the intimidated or 
frightened child Like the spoiled child, 
he also "grows older” very slowly He stays 
“childish” too long because he has been 
frightened by his parents into thinking 
that he cannot assume greater responsibil 
ity, nor meet harder competition, as he 
comes to each new age-step First, the par- 
ents may have kept him too long in a 
baby's status, either through severe disci 
pline, or through emphasizing unduly his 
physical weakness, or illnesses Next, they 
may have kept him subordinated too long 
as a "little boy” or ‘little girl”, then as an 
adolescent Finally, they hare trained a 
man or woman who is afraid that he is not 
old enough, e\cn at thirty or forty, to meet 
the normal competition and difficulties of 
life. 

But perhaps the first child has the hard 
est tune of all with the age barriers 
Whereas the jounger children in a family 
compete for the privileges, and imitate the 
behavior, of the older children principally, 
the first child must try to imttale the par 
cuts themselves For a long time, his par- 
ents axe his principal models, jet to com- 
pete with them is impossible, and to 
imitate them is nearly so For the younger 
children, the "age-climb” between them- 
selves and the older children is gently slop- 
ing For the oldest child, who is trained 
directly by the parents and who looks di 
redly to them for his models m learning 
to talk, to use the toilet, and so on, the 
“age-climb" is tremendously steep 
Frequently, the oldest child is chosen 
likewise as the banner earner, the father- 
or mother substitute m the family Thus, 
he is pressed to act as an adult too early 
in life (If bis parents are also seeking to 
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nse in the social scale, they \ery likely will 
push him too fast, and stimulate him to- 
ward achievement too early ) It is likely 
also that he learns more slowly, because 
his models for imitation (the parents) are 
too far advanced, and their behavior is too 
complex The younger brother or sister 
often learns more easily and quickly, be- 
cause he imitates a simpler model, namely, 
the older child 

In brief, the older child probably is 
more likely to stay immature First, he may 
fail to “grow up” because he wants to act 
like the baby, who replaces him Second, 
he may fail because be faces a higher "dge- 
burner” than do his brothers and sisters, 
namely, that between his parents and him- 
self 

When the joung child, leaving the nurs- 
ery school, receives his awestruck initiation 
into the “big school ,” he finds there his 
Great World He discovers at once that 
this whole society is ranked, tier above 
her, by age He meets also an institution 
which is far larger, far more intricate, and 
more powerful than his family At first, 
the "big school” overwhelms his imagma 
lion It is too complex, too omnipotent 
for him to understand He is nothing The 
school with its teachers, its principal, its 
vast numbers of pupils, its endless activi- 
ties, its tremendous authority, is every 
thing It is "above him” It is a great 
society, super individual and infinitely 
complex, like the world, itself 

Before he is out of the kindergarten, 
the child knows that his "place” m this 
school world is beneath all the other 
groups, because they are all older The 
children of each successive grade appear 
supermen to those below them, because 
they have unattainable privileges, skills, 
and signs of status There is little or no 
intimate association between even a third 
grader and a fourth-grader! Each has his 
own "place,” his own world, each has his 
own sphere in school, on the plaj ground. 
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and on the way home after school Each 
stays m his place, most of the fame Each 
grade looks up longingly and respectfully 
to the grades above The child of aggres- 
sive spirit, who gets out of his age place, 
is punished by ridicule, snubs, or beatings 
All the others are kept in their “places" 
by the psychological force of prestige, of 
the superior status and culture of the older 
children, and of custom 
In school, the young child finds also a 
dazzling senes of offices and positions, 
all held by older pupils He secs them 
Stretched above him, rank upon rank He 
envies them and he worships them He 
thirsts to be older, so that he may be <i 
monitor who supervises children in the 
halls and toilets, or a white belted patrol 
boy who guides pupils across the street 
As a six year old, he looks in awe at the 
eighth grade pupil, who, coming straight 
from the Principal herself, brings the 
teacher fateful messages to be signed In- 
finitely far above him, so high that he does 
not become aware of them until he reaches 
the thud or fourth grade, are the gods on 
the highest peak of the "age-climb,” the 
big boys on the track team, or the baseball 
team, or the basketball team, the giant 
athletes of the "75 pound-class” or the 
“95 pound-class ” who have the honor of 
the school, itself, in their keeping 
If age thwarts him, it also brings him, 
however, the highest of consolations, a 
group of his own At five years, lie moves 
out of his nursery school friendships, or 
his neighborhood group, which consist of 
only two or three children having little 
sense of unity We becomes 2 member of 
a larger, tighter circle of children, who ate 
more cohesive and more conscious of them- 
selves as a group These are his “own 
bnnch," his “gang," his age mates, his au 
tonomous part of children’s society They 
create a social world of Ins peers 
Tor the first time, he has the comforta 
ble feeling that he has a group of his own. 


a group outside of the family Here he is 
cot under the thumb of his parents This 
is his personal circle of intimates, where 
he 'belongs,” where he suffers no arbi- 
trary stigmas of inferiority m age, and 
where he can compete for prestige From 
tins tune on, whether he is in elementary 
school, high school, college, or adult life, 
he will find nothing so emotionally re- 
warding as his “own gang” He “fits in’ 
with these folks They hare nearly the 
same level of maturity They "speak the 
same language,” they like similar games, 
and share the common culture of their 
age-group With them he forms hi$ closest 
friendships, with them he is at ease be- 
cause he knows how to act; with them he 
feels that he is accepted, and knows that 
he has a respected “place ” 

Later, his heart always wDl beat faster 
with these old friends from earlier days 
It will be good to find them m the next 
grade, as he moves up in school, or to 
meet them after graduation from clemen 
tary school, reunited in high school, or in 
later years, when the) haw scattered to 
follow their own individual hopes, to have 
them return and look him up, for old 
times’ sake They are still his “own crowd,” 
his own age and friendship group They 
have shared the S3mc situations, loyalties, 
way of life He w ill nev er feel so much at 
ease with any other group As he grows 
older, he will learn that early friendships 
take deep roots, throughout the long im- 
pressionable days of youth, and that new 
tics of equal strength seldom develop after 
he has become an adult 
He is bound to these friends of Jus own 
age, furthermore, by ceremonies which 
have marked then common progress These 
age rituals, celebrating his success in nsing 
from one age step to the next, are the most 
important in bis life Tor the middleclass 
child, they begin with bis christening and 
his birthday parties At much later ages, 
they include bis graduation from high 
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school, college; or professional school, his 
xnamage-cexemonv, and even his funeral 1 
In between these arc his graduation cere- 
mony at nursery school, his graduation ex 
erases m elementary school, and his cun 
firms hon or baptism m the church These 
are the public occasions celebrating his 
growing older Each cercmom occurs, it 
is important to recall, before an impres- 
sively large audience, composed both of 
children and of the parental generation 
He thus receives the attention and ap- 
proval both of his peers and of his supe 
nors m age. 

For the verj young chEA, ha birthdays 
are the high points of ha life. He loots 
forward to them for many months, and 
insists upon counting half 5 ears, m stating 
ha age Ceitami) until he a so, ha huth- 
dav parties are the most important events 
in ha life Thev dramatize him alone; he 
a the center of interest for ha parents, 
for ha brothers and sisters, and ha fnends 
At the part), ha new age, which brings 
new p-rrilcges and status, a pabbdy rec 
ognized bv ha peers They are noticeably 
impressed by ha greater importance 
His graduation from mmery ichool a 
often celebrated by pageants, recitations, 
and by other thrilling, or terrifying, per 
fcnnances. Thev tale place before an audi- 
ence composed of mothers, a few fathers, 
ha teechcn, and of both die “littl*” and 
the “big* pupils Ha paintings and other 
completed wort are on display Important 
adults mate long speeches At the most 
sedemn moment of all, he marches in a 
line before thts audience, and receives ha 
certificate of graduation from the Director 
of the mrcciy-sdiool staff The children 
clearly tate these ccremon cs very scriomlv 
Few societies or tribes have equally elabo- 
rate ard significant agc-cercmonies for 
children vho ore not more than Ere rears 
c Id. 

At gradcaboa from elementary school, 
at baptism or confirmation, at initiation 


into a high-school secret society or into 
the youth auxiliary of a lodge, and at high 
school graduation, both die ceremonies 
and the audience are far more impressive 
Upon each of these occasions, the growing 
individual faces an audience which is really 
an embodiment of society, the all power 
ful Before this microcosm of the larger 
world, he is taken into a higher age rank; 
he is publicly given a higher status and 
told (at great length) that he has deeper 
responsibilities to Society 

On each of these occasions (in the 
school, lodge, or church) the child is in 
an institution more complex than he can 
understand He is going through a rer ered 
ritual passed down through the ages He ts 
recened EnaBy into a larger life, or status, 
by a great assembly of adults and adoles- 
cents 

Some primitive societies have very elab- 
orate ceremonies initiating children or 
adolescents into a higher age-group But 
our own society has two of the most im- 
pressive age-ceremonies in the world One 
of these is religions, nan el v, final confirms 
bon or baptism It usualli occurs when the 
child enters adolescence, and marks his 
passing out of childhood Id a high Epis- 
copalian church, in a Catholic church, 
and in those revrvahs be churches where the 
convert must undergo a probationary pe 
nod and see “true visions” before baptism, 
these ceremonies are both prolonged and 
emobonallv cathartic. From them, the per 
son who is leaving childhood gains a deep 
sense of the infinite complexity of the 
adult society 

In its modem spectacular form, high- 
school graduation may be even nitre un- 
forgettable than baptism to the boys and 
girls who go through it, together For most 
cf them, it solemnizes the end of an era, 
cf an age. N’ow they will have to assume 
many cf the responsibilities cf adults In 
our large cities, the Ceremony tales place 
in a bemendons auditorium, banked with 
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a great display of flowers and plants From 
two to five thousand people are present 
None of the graduating class has ever ap- 
peared before so large an audience; very 
few will again in life 
During the last two decades, these cere- 
monies have flowered hie a Hollywood 
pageant Now there is a symphony orches- 
tra The graduates wear caps and gowns, 
as if they were college graduates There are 
impressive "speech-choruses," announcing, 
in tones of doom, various patriotic or 
moral truisms There are numerous dia 
logues and orations by the students, full of 
allegorical meaning like a morality play 
Then the adult society has the final say 
Through the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Principal, or some person of even 
greater authority, the most serious and 
heavy responsibilities 3re passed down to 
the graduates Finally, each graduating 


student has his individual moment in the 
spotlight Alone, he walks across the stage 
toward the Superintendent As he receives 
his diploma, his full name is called out to 
the vast audience They applaud his mdi 
vidual achievement of having passed sue 
cessfully the longest task of adolescence, 
that of completing high school 
Our wistful five year-old has become a 
young man or woman At last, he has 
climbed all the steps, age by age, from 
nursery school to the beginning of adult 
hood For the moment , his eyes are daz 
zled by visions of his own importance, and 
he believes in truth that he has reached 
his Arcadia Then he begins to discover 
gradually that the ladder of age stiff 
stretches high above him, and that he 
must climb far beyond adolescence and 
high school graduation if he wishes to be 
"old" and powerful 


THE COURSE OF HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 1 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Many attempts have been made to de- 
scribe the attributes of healthy personality 
They have been put succinctly as the abd 
lty to love and the ability to work A re 
cent review of the literature suggests that 
the individual with a healthy personality 
is one who actively masters his environ 
inent, shows a unity of personality, and is 
able to perceive the world and himself 
correctly Clearly, none of these criteria 
applies to a child It seemed to us best, 
then to present for the Conference's con 
Sidcrahon an outline that has the ment of 
indicating at one and the same time the 
mam course of personality development 
and the attributes of a healthy personality 
1 From Midcenhuy While House Confer 
cnee on Children and Youth, A Healthy 
Personality for Eveiy Child Copyright igci by 
Health Publications Institute Inc, Raleigh 
North Carolina. Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher 


This developmental outline was worked 
out by Erik H Erickson a psychologist and 
practicing psychoanalyst who has made 
anthropological field studies and has had 
much experience with children It is an 
analysis that denies from psychological 
theory, to which is added knowledge from 
the fields of child development and cul 
total anthropology The whole is infused 
with the author’s insight and personal phi 
losophy 

In each stage of child development, the 
author says, there is a central problem that 
has to be solved temporarily at least if 
the child is to proceed with vigor and con 
fidence to the next stage These problems, 
these conflicts of feeling and desire, are 
never solved in entirety Each shift in cx 
penencc and environment presents them 
m a new form It is held, however, that 
each type of conflict appcais in its purest. 
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diagnosed as a "psychopathic personality 
were so unloved in infancy that they have 
no reason to trust the human race and, 
therefore, no sense of responsibility toward 
their fellow men 

Observations of infants brought up in 
emotionally unfavorable institutions or re 
moved to hospitals with inadequate facih 
ties for psychological care support these 
findings A recent report says "Infants 
under sue months of age who have been m 
an institution for some time present a 
well-defined picture The outstanding fca 
tures are listlessness, emaciation and pal- 
lor, relative immobility, quietness, unre- 
sponsiveness to stimuli like a smile or a 
coo, indifferent appetite, failure to gam 
weight properly despite ingestion of diets 
which are entirely adequate, frequent 
stools, poor sleep, an appearance of un 
happiness, proneness to febrile episodes, 
absence of sucking habits " 1 

Another imestigation of children sepa- 
rated from their mothers at six to twelve 
months and not provided with an adequate 
substitute comes to much the same con 
elusion “The emotional tone is one of 
apprehension and sadness, there is with 
drawal from the environment amounting 
to rejection of it, there is no attempt to 
contact a stranger and no brightening if a 
stranger contacts him Activities are re- 
tarded and the child often sits or lies inert 
in a dazed stupor Insomnia is common 
and lack of appetite universal Weight is 
lost, and the child becomes prone to cur 
rent infections ” * 

Most significant for our present point, 
these reactions arc most likely to occur in 
children who up to the time of separation 
at six to nine months of age had a happy 
relation with their mothers, while those 

3 Hatty Bakwm, ‘ Emotional Deprivation in 
Infants’ Journal of Pediatrics (Oct, 1949), 
Vol « pp 5 t: 2-519 

* John Bowlby, M D., Summary of Dr Rcn4 
Spitz’s observations unpublished manuscript. 


whose relations were unhappy arc ^Utivc y 
unaffected It is at about this age that the 
struggle between trusting and mistrusting 
the world comes to a climax, [or it is then 
that the child first perceives clearly that 
he and his environment are things apart 
That at this time formerly happy infants 
should react so badly to separation sug- 
gests, indeed, that they had had a faith 
which now was shattered Happdy, there 
is usually spectacular change for the bette 
when the maternal presence and love are 

restored , ^ 

It is probably unnecessary to desenoe 
the numerous ways m which stimuli from 
without and from within may cause an in- 
fant distress Birth is believed by some ex- 
perts to be a painful experience for tne 
baby Until fairly recently doctors were 
likely to advise that babies be fed on 
schedule and that little attention be paid 
to their cries of hunger at other times 
Many infants spent many of the waking 
hours of the first four months doubled up 
with colic All of them had to be bathed 
and dressed at stated times, whether they 
liked it or not Add to these usual dis 
comforts the fact that some infants are 
handled rather roughly by their parents, 
that others hear angry words and louc 
voices, and that a few arc really mistreated, 
and it will not be difficult to understand 
why some infants may feel the world is a 
place that cannot be trusted 

In most primitive societies and in some 
sections of our own society the attention 
accorded infants is more in line with nat 
tural processes In such societies separation 
from the mother is less abrupt, in that for 
some time after birth the baby is kep 
close to the warmth and comfort or 1 
mother’s body and at its least cry t e 
breast is produced Throughout infancy 
the baby is surrounded by people who are 
ready to feed it, fondle it, otherwise com 
fort it at a moment’s notice Moreover, 
these ministrations are given spontanc- 
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otisfy, wholeheartedly, and without that 
element of nervous concern that may char 
actenze the efforts of young mothers made 
self-conscious and insecure by our scten 
tific age 

We must not exaggerate, however Most 
infants in our society, too, find smiles 
and the comfort of mother’s soft, warm 
body accompanying their intake of food, 
whether from breast or bottle Coldness, 
wetness, pain, and boredom — for each mis 
fortune there is prompt and comforting 
relief As their own bodies come to be 
more dependable, there is added to the 
pleasures of increasing sensory response 
and motor control the pleasure of the 
mother’s encouragement 

Moreover, babies are rather hardy crea 
tures and are not to be discouraged by in 
experienced mothers' mistakes Even a 
mother cat has to leam, and the kittens 
endure gracefully her first clumsy efforts 
to carry them away from danger Then, 
too, psychologists tell us that mothers cre- 
ate a sense of trust in their children not by 
the particular techniques they employ but 
by the sensitiveness with which they re- 
spond to the children s needs and by their 
over all attitude 

For most infants then a sense of trust 
is not difficult to come by ft is the most 
important element in the personality It 
emerges at the most vulnerable penod of 
a child s life Yet it is the least likely to 
suffer harm, perhaps because both nature 
and culture work toward making mothers 
most maternal at that time 

THE SENSE OF AUTO VOW 

The sense of trust once firmly estab- 
lished, the struggle for the next component 
of the health) personality begins The 
child is now twelve to fifteen months old 
Much of his cnetg) for the next two years 
will center around asserting that he is a 
human being with a mind and wall of his 
own A hst of some of the items discussed 


by Spock under the heading ’The One 
Year Old,” wall serve to remind us of the 
characteristics of that age and the prob- 
lems they create for parents "reeling his 
oats ” “The passion to explore ” "He gets 
more dependent and more independent at 
the same time ” "Arranging the house for 
the wandering baby” "Avoiding acci 
dents ” "How do you make him leave cer- 
tain things alone? ‘ Dropping and throw 
mg things ” "Biting humans ’ * The small 
child who won't stay in bed at night " 
What is at stake throughout the strug 
gle of these years is the child s sense of 
autonomy, the sense that he is an inde- 
pendent human being and yet one who is 
able to use the help and guidance of oth 
ers in important matters This stage of 
development becomes decisive for the ratio 
between love and hate, between coopcra 
tion and vvil fulness, for freedom of self 
expression and its renunciation in the 
make up of the individual The favorable 
outcome is self-control without loss of self 
esteem The unfavorable outcome is doubt 
and shame 

Before the sense of autonomy can de- 
velop, the sense of trust must be rcasona 
bly well established and must continue to 
pervade the child s feeling about himself 
and his world Only so dare he respond 
with confidence to his new felt desire to 
assert himself boldly, to appropriate de- 
manding!), and to burl away without let 
or hindrance 

As with the previous stage, there is a 
physiological basis for this characteristic 
behavior This is the penod of muscle- 
system maturation and the cunsttpreirf 
ability (and doubly felt inability) to co- 
ordinate a number of highly conflicting 
action patterns such as those of holding 
on and Jetting go, walking talking, and 
manipulating objects in ever more com 
plicated ways With these abilities come 
pressing needs to use them to handle, to 
explore, to seize and to drop to withhold 
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ment provides material for high imapn 
ijje*s It is a period of rntrusne, vigorous 
learning, learning that leads away from the 
child's own limitations into future possibil 
itics Theic is intrusion into other peo- 
ple's bodies b) physical attach, into other 
people’s cars and minds by loud and ag 
gressrve talking There is intrusion into 
space by vigorous locomotion and intrusion 
into the unknown by consuming curiosity 
By this age, too, conscience has devel- 
oped The child is no longer guided only 
by outsiders there is installed within him 
a voice that comments on his deeds, and 
warns and threatens Close attention to 
the remarks of any child of this age will 
confirm this statement Less obnous, how 
ever, arc experts* observations tliat chil 
dren now begin to feel guilty for mere 
thoughts, for deeds that have been imag 
rned but never executed This, they say, 
is the explanation for the characteristic 
nightmares of tins age penod and for the 
over reaction to slight punishment 

The problem to be worked out in this 
stage of development, accordingly is how 
to will without too gTcat a sense of guilt. 
The fortunate outcome of the struggle 
is a sense of initiative Failure to win 
through to that outcome leaves the per 
sonality overburdened, and possibl, over 
restricted, by guilt. 

It is easy to sec how the child s develop- 
ing sense of initiative max be discouraged 
So many of the pro ( ccts dreamed up at 
this age arc of a land which cannot be 
pcinitted that the child may come to feel 
he is faced by a universal "No" In addi- 
tion he En4» that many of the projects are 
impossible of execution and others, even 
if not forb dden, fail to wm the approval 
of the adults whom he has come to love 
Moreover, since he does not always dis- 
tinguish clearly between actuality and 
phantasy, his over zealous conscience may 
disapprove of even imaginary deeds 

It is very important, therefore, for 


healthy pcnomlity davc!op-nmt that 
much 1-CT-ac and oicoutajOTcnt be gum 
to the child s >htr of entopme and m- 
agination and that punishment be Lept at 
a minimum Bovs and girls at this stage 
arc extraordinarily appreciative of any con- 
vincing p'omtsc that somedav thev 
be able to do things as well, or mavbc bet 
ter, than father and mother Thr, enjoy 
competition (especially if they can win) 
and insist encc on goal tli<-y get gTea 
pleasure from conquest The* need oumcr 
ous examples of the kinds of roles adults 
assume, and they need a chance to try 
them out in play 

The abilitv that is m the making is that 
of selecting social goals and persevering t° 
the attempt to reach them 

If enterprise and imagination are too 
greatly curbed, i r severe rebukes 
panv the frequently necessary denial ct 
permission to cam out desires a persona - 
jty may result that c over-const net cd 

Such a personality cannot live up to its 
inner capacities for imagination, feeling, 
or performance, though it may ovcxcorn- 
pensate bv immense activity 3nd 6nd re- 
laxation impossible 

Constriction of personality is a self i^ 
posed coTistnction, an act of the child s 
over zealous conscience "If I may not do 
this, I will not even think it.” says con- 
science, "for even thinking it is danger 
ous " Resentment and bitterness and a 
vindictive attitude toward the world that 
forces the restriction mas accompam the 
decision, however, and become uncon- 
scious but functioning parts of the per 
sonalitv Such, at least, is the warning of 
psychiatrists who have leanv“d to know 
the inmost feelings of emotionally handi- 
capped children and adults 
This developmental stage has great as- 
sets as well as great dangers At no time 
m life is the individual more ready to learn 
avidly and quickly, to become big «* 
sense of shanng obligation and peifo-m- 
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ance If during this pre-school period the 
child can get some sense of the various 
roles and functions that he can perform 
as an adult, he will be ready to progress 
joyfully to the next stage, in which he will 
find pleasurable accomplishment m actiw 
ties less fraught with phantasy and fear 

There is a lesson in this for later periods 
of personality development as well As has 
been said before, these conflicts that come 
to a head at particular periods of a child s 
life arc not settled once and for all The 
sense of initiative, then, is one that must 
be continually fostered, and great care 
must be taken that youngsters and young 
people do not have to feel guilty for hai 
ing dared to dream 

Just as we Americans prize autonomy, 
so too do we prize initiative; in fact, we 
regard it as the cornerstone of our eco- 
nomic system There is much in the pres- 
ent industrial and political mode of life 
that may discourage initiative, that may 
make a young person think he had best 
pull in his horns What these tendencies 
are and what they may do to youngsters 
and to then parents, who too must feel 
free if they arc to cultivate the sense of 
initiative in their children, is a subject 
that warrants much senous discussion 

THE SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The three stages so far described proba 
bly arc the most important for personality 
development With a sense of trust, a 
sense of autonomy, and a sense of miha 
tivc achieved, progress through the later 
Stages is pretty w ell assured Whether this 
is because children who have a good en 
vironmcnt in their early y cars arc likely to 
continue to be so favored or whether it 
is because they have attained such strength 
of personality that they can successfully 
handle later difficulties, research has not 
yet made clear We do know that nearly 
all children who get a good start continue 
to develop very well, and we know that 


some of those who start off poorly con 
tmue to be handicapped Observations of 
this sort seem to support psychological 
theory m the conclusion that personality 
is pretty well set by about six years of ago 
Since, however, some children develop 
into psychologically healthy adults in spite 
of a bad start, 3nd since some who start 
well run into difficulties later, it is clear 
that much research is needed before this 
conclusion can be accepted as wholly cot 
rcct 

To return to the developmental analysis, 
the fourth stage, which begins somewhere 
around six years of age and extends over 
five or six years, has as its achievement 
what Enckson calls the sense of industry 
Perhaps “sense of accomplishment would 
male the meaning clearer At any rate, 
this is the period in which preoccupation 
with phantasy subsides and the child 
wants to be engaged in real tasks that he 
can cany through to completion As with 
the other developmental stages, there arc 
foreshadowing* of this kind of interest 
long before six yean of age Moreover, in 
some societies and m some parts of our 
Own society children are trained very early 
to perform socially useful tasks The exact 
age is not the point at issue What is to be 
pointed out is that children, after a penod 
characterized by exuberant imagination, 
want to settle down to learning exactly 
how to do things and how to do them 
well 

In contrast to the preceding stages and 
to the succeeding ones this stage docs not 
consist of a suing from a violent inner 
upheaval to a new mastery Under reason 
ably favorable circumstances this is a pe- 
riod of calm, steady growth especially if 
the problems of the previous stages have 
been well worked through Despite its un- 
spectacular character, this is a very impor 
tant period for in it is laid a firm basis for 
responsible citizenship It is during this 
period that children acquire not only 
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knowledge and skills that make for good 
workmanship but also the ability to coop- 
erate and play fair and otherwise follow 
the rules of the larger social game 
The chief danger of this period is the 
presence of conditions that may lead to 
the de\elopment of a sense of inadequacy 
and inferiority This may be the outcome 
if the child has not yet achieved a sense 
of initiative, or if his experiences at home 
have not prepared him for entering school 
happily, or if he finds school a place where 
his previous accomplishments arc disre 
garded or his latent abilities are not chal 
lenged Even with a good start the child 
may later lapse into discouragement and 
lack of interest if at home or school his 
individual needs are overlooked— if too 
much is expected of him, or if he is made 
to feel that achievement is beyond his 
ability 

It is most important for health of per 
sonality, therefore, that schools be con 
ducted well, that methods and courses of 
instruction be such as will give every child 
the feeling of successful accomplishment 
Autobiographies of juvenile delinquents 
show time and again a boy who hated 
school— hated the fact that he was marked 
out as stupid or awkward, as one who was 
not as good as the rest Some such boys 
find m jobs the sense of accomplishment 
they miss at school and consequently give 
up their delinquent ways Others, however, 
are handicapped in job finding and keep- 
ing by the very fact that in school they 
did not develop the sense of industry, 
hence they have work failure added to 
their other insecurities Nor is delinquency 


the suggestion that all should succeed To 
help children develop a sense of accom- 
plishment docs not mean, honner, merely 
giving all of them good mails and passing 
them on to the next grade Children need 
and want real achievement How to help 
them secure it, despite differences m na 
tivc capacity and differences in emotional 
development, is one of the school $ most 
senous challenges f . _ 

School, of course, is not the only place 
in which children at this stage of develop- 
ment can secure the sense of industry in 
work at home there are many opportum 
ties for a child to get a feeling of mastery 
and worthwhile endeavor Rural you 
groups and their urban counterparts cater 
to this need, and many recreation pro- 
grams put as much emphasis on work as 
on play School, however, is the lega y 
constituted arrangement for giving >n 
struction to the young, so it is upon teach 
ers that the professional responsibility to 
helping all children achieve a sense of m 
d us try and accomplishment rests 

In addition to aiding personality devel 
opment in this way, teachers have many 
opportunities for reconfirming their pupils 
sense of trust, autonomy, and initiative or 
for encouraging its growth in children 
who have been somewhat hampered hy 
previous life experiences Teachers canno 
work alone, of course, either in aiding a 
child in the development of new capacity 
or in strengthening old ones Jointly wit 
r parents and others they can do much, no 
t only for children of already healthy per 
j sonality but also for many whose develop- 
er ment has been handicapped 


the only or the most likely outcome of 
lack of success m school Many children 
respond m a quieter way, by passive ac- 
ceptance of their inferiority Psychologi 
cally they are perhaps even more harmed 
Our Puritan tradition maintains that 
children will not work except under the 
spur of competition, so we tend to fear 


THE SENSE OF IDENTITY 
With the onset of adolescence another 
period of personality development begins 
As is well known, adolescence is a period 
of storm and sItcss for many young peo 
pic, a period in which previous certain 
ties arc questioned and previous continue 
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tics no longer relied upon Physiological 
changes and rapid physical growth provide 
the somatic bate for the turmoil and inde- 
cision It m 3 ) be that cultural factors also 
play a part, for it has been observed that 
adolescence is less upsetting m some socie- 
ties than in others 

The cental problem of the period is the 
establishment of a sense of identity The 
identity the adolescent sects to clarify is 
who he is, what his role in society is to 
be Is he a child or is he on adult? Does 
he have it m him to be someday a hus- 
band and father? What n he to be as a 
worker and an earner of money? Can he 
feel Self-confident in spite of the fact that 
his race or religion or national background 
makes him a person some people look 
down upon? Over all, will he be a succesj 
or a failure? By reason of these questions 
adolescents arc sometimes morbidly pre- 
occupied with how the) appear in the eyes 
of others as compared with their own con- 
ception of themselves, and with how they 
can make the roles and skills learned ear- 
lier jibe with what is currently in style 
In primitive societies adolescents are 
perhaps spared these doubts and jndea 
sions Through initiation ntes, often seem- 
ingly cruel in character, young people are 
tested out (and test themselves out) and 
arc then welcomed into a socially recog 
nized age category in which rights and 
duties and mode of living are clearly de- 
fined In our society there are few rituals 
or ceremonies that mark the change in 
status from childhood to youth For those 
who have religious affiliations confirma 
tion, joining the church, may serve this 
purpose in part since the young people 
are thereby admitted, in this one segment 
of their lives at least, to the company of 
adults Such ceremonies serve in addition, 
to reaffirm to youth that the universe is 
trustworthy and stable and that a way of 
life is clearly laid out 
Graduation ceremonies might p2ay a 
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part in marhng a new status were it not 
that, m present day America, status is so 
fll defined What rules of law and custom 
exist are too diverse to be of much help 
Tor example, legal regulations governing 
age of "consent,*’ age at which marriage 
is permitted, age for leaving school, for 
driving a car, for joining (or being re- 
quired to join) the Army or Navy mark 
no logical progressions m rights and duties 
As to custom, there is so much variation 
m what even families who live next door 
to each other expect or permit that ado- 
lescents, eager to be on their way, are 
practically forced into standardizing them 
selves in their search for status In this 
they are ably abetted by advertisers and 
entertainers who seek therr patronage, as 
well as by well meaning magazine miters 
who describe in great detail the means by 
which uniformity can be achieved 
In this urge to find comfort through 
similarity, adolescents are likely to become 
stereotyped in behavior and ideals They 
tend to form cliques for self protection and 
fasten on petty similarities of dress and 
gesture to assure themselves that they are 
really somebody In these cliques they may 
be intolerant and even cruel toward those 
they label as different Unfortunate as such 
behavior is and not to be condoned intol 
erance serves the important purpose of 
giving the group members at least the neg 
ative assurance that there is something 
they are not 

The danger of this developmental pe- 
riod is self-diffusion As Biff puts it in The 
Death of a Salesman ' I just can t take 
hold. Mom I can t take hold of some hnd 
of a hfe ” A boy or girl can scarcely help 
feeling somewhat diffuse when the body 
changes m size and shape so rapidly, when 
genital maturity floods body and imagma 
tion with forbidden desires, when adult 
life lies ahead with such a diversity of 
conflicting possibihtes and choices 
Whether this feeling of self-diffusion u 
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fairly easily mastered or whether, in ex 
treme, it leads to delinquency, neurosis or 
outright psychosis depends to a considers 
ble extent on what has gone before If the 
course of personality development has been 
a healthy one, a feeling of self-esteem has 
accrued from the numerous experiences of 
succeeding in a task and sensing its cul 
tural meaning Along with this, the child 
has come to the conviction that he is 
moving toward an understandable future 
in which he will have a definite role to 
play Adolescence may upset this assur 
ance for a fame or to a degree but fairly 
soon a new Integra hon is achieved, and 
the boy or girl sees again {and with clearer 
vision) that he belongs and that he is on 
his way 

The course is not so easy for adolescents 
who have not had so fortunate a past or 
for those whose earlier secunty is broken 
by a sudden awareness that as members of 
minority groups their way of life sets them 
apart The former, already unsure of them 
selves find their earlier doubt and mistrust 
reactivated by the physiological and social 
changes that adolescence brings The 1 at 
ter, once secure, may feel that they must 
disavow their past and try to develop an 
“American ' personality 

Much has been learned and written 
about the adolescent problems of the boys 
and girls whose early personality develop- 
ment has been impaired How they can 
be helped, if their disorders are not too 
severe, is also fairly well known The full 
implications of these findings for parents, 
teachers, and others who would guide 
youth are still to be worked out but, even 
so, there is considerable information 
Less well understood arc the difficulties 
and the ways of helping adolescents who 
grew up in cultures that are not of the 
usual run These boys and girls may have 
been privileged m having had a childhood 
m which there was little inhibition of sen- 
sual pleasures, and in which development 


proceeded by easy, unsclf conscious stages 
For them, difficulties ansc if their parents 
lose trust in themselves or if their teachers 
apply sudden correctives, or if they them 
selves reject their past and try to act like 
the others The new role of middle-class 
adolescent is often too hard to play De- 
linquency or bizarre behavior mark the 
failure 

How to reach these boys and girls, how 
to help them attain their desire, is a mat 
ter not well understood It is clear, how 
ever, that they should not be typed by pat 
diagnoses and social judgments, for they 
arc ever ready to become the "bums" that 
they arc called Those who would guide 
them must understand both the psjchol 
ogy of adolescence and the cultural rcah 
tics of the day There is trust to be re- 
stored and doubt and guilt and feelings of 
inferiority to be overcome The science of 
how to do this is still pretty much lacking, 
though here and there teachers, clergymen, 
probation officers, and the like arc highly 
successful in the task. 

Hard though it be to achieve, the sense 
of identity is the individuals only safe 
guard against the lawlessness of his bio- 
logical dmes and the authority of an over 
weening conscience Loss of identity, loss 
of the sense that there 15 some continuity, 
sameness, and meaning to life, exposes the 
individual to his childhood conflicts and 
leads to emotional upsets This outcome 
was observed time and again among men 
hard pressed by the dangers of war It is 
clear, then, that if health of personality is 
to be preserved much attention must be 
given to assuring that America makes good 
on its promises to youth 

THE SENSE OF INTIMACY 
AfteT the sense of identity, to a greater 
or less extent, is achieved it becomes pos- 
sible for the next component of the 
healthy personality to develop This is the 
sense of intimacy, intimacy with persons 
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of the same sex or of the opposite sex or 
with one's self The youth who is not 
fairly sure of his identity shies away from 
interpersonal relations and is afraid of 
close communion with bimseJf The surer 
he becomes of himself, the more he seeks 
intimacy, in the form of friendship, love 
and inspiration 

In view of the early age at which boy 
and girl attachments are encouraged today, 
it may seem strange to put the critical 
period for the development of the sense 
of intimacy late in adolescence The ex 
planation is that, on the one hand, sexual 
intimacy is only one part of what is in- 
volved, and, on the other, boy girl attach 
ments of earlier age periods are likely to 
be of a somewhat different order Regard 
mg the latter point, it has been observed 
by those who know j oung people well that 
high school age boys and girls often use 
each other's company for an endless verbal 
examination of what the other thinks, 
feels, and wants to do In other words, 
these attachments are one means of defin 
mg one’s identity 

In contrast to this use of friendship and 
companionship, boys and girls late in ado- 
lescence usually have need for a kind of 
fusion with the essence of other people 
and for a communion with their own in 
ner resources If, by reason of inadequacies 
in previous personality development, this 
sense of intimacy cannot be achieved, the 
youth may retire into psychological isola 
tion and keep his relations with people on 
a formal, stereotyped level that is lacking 
m spontaneity and warmth or he may 
keep trying again and again to get close 
to others only to meet with repeated fail 
ure Under this compulsion he may even 
marry, but the role of mate is one he can 
rarely sustain, for the condition of true 
two-ness is that each individual must first 
become himself 

In this area of personality development 
as w the others, cultural factors play a 
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part in sustaining or in discouraging the 
individual m his development American 
culture is unusually successful in encourag 
mg (he development of the feefmgs of in 
dependence, initiative, industry, and iden 
bty It is somewhat less successful in the 
area of intimacy, for the culture’s ideal is 
the subordination of sexuality and sensu 
ahty to a life of work, duty, and worship 

Consequently, American adolescents arc 
likely to be unsupported by their parents 
and to find little confirmation in story or 
song for their desire to sense intimately 
the full flavor of the personality of others 
In many of them, then, the sense of inti 
macy does not develop highly and they 
have difficulty m finding in dose personal 
relations the outlet for tension that they 
need 

There is some evidence that a change in 
conventions and customs in this respect is 
in the making however Too abrupt 
change in any such cultural matter is not 
to be urged, but it is to be hoped that 
gradual, frank discussion can bring about 
gradual alteration in attitude and over 
come the dangers inherent m the ttadi 
tional ngidity 

THE PARENTAL SENSE 
'Parental sense designates somewhat 
the same capacity as that implied in the 
words, creativity or productivity The indi 
vidual has normally come to adulthood 
before this sense can develop fully 
The parental sense is indicated most 
dearly by interest in producing and caring 
for children of ones own It may also be 
exhibited in relation to other people s chi! 
dren or by a parental kind of responsibility 
toward the products of creative activity of 
other sorts The mere desire for or posses 
sion of children docs not indicate that this 
component of the healthy personality has 
developed In fact many parents who 
bring their children to child guidance elm 
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future can be depended upon and each 
person can feel assured that be has 
meaningful and respected part to play 
Only so can most individuals afford to re- 
nounce selfish aims and derive much of 
their satisfaction from rearing children 


,cs are found not to have reached this 
stage of personality development 

The essential element is the desire to 
nourish and nurture what has been pro- 
duced It ts the ability to regard one s chil 
dren as a bust of the community, rather 
than as extensions of one’s own personality 
or merely as beings that one happens to 
live with 

Failure to develop this component ot 
the healthy personality often results in a 
condition which has not been adequately 
categorized clinically Although a true 
sense of intimacy has not developed, the 
individual may obsessively seek compan 
lonship There is something of egotism in 
this as in his other activities, a kind of self 
absorption The individual is inclined to 
treat himself as a child and to be nvalrous 
with his children if he has any He m 
dulgcs himself, expects to be indulged, and 
in general behaves in an infantile or im 
mature manner 

There arc both individual and social 
explanations of the failure to develop an 
adequate parental sense Individually, the 
explanation may be found in the made 
quate development of the personality com 
ponents previously described In some 
people this failure goes far back Because 
of unfortunate experiences in childhood 
they did not amvc at a firm sense of trust, 
autonomy, and the rest In others it is 
only inadequacies m later stages, especially 
in the development of the sense of mh 
macy, that are at fault 

Socially, as has been suggested through 
out this analysis, healthy personality de 
velopment depends upon the culture’s 
ideals and upon the economic arrange 
ments of the society In order that most 
people may develop fully the sense of be- 
ing a parent the role of parent, both 
mother and father, must be a respected 
one in the society Giving must rank 
higher than getting, and loving than being 
loved The economy must be such that the 


THE SENSE OF INTEGRITY 
The final component of the healthy 
personality is the sense of integrity in 
every culture the dominant ideals, honor, 
courage, faith, punty, grace, fairness, sell 
discipline, become at this stage the core 
of the healthy personality's integration 
The individual, in Enckson's words, be- 
comes able to accept his individual life 
cycle and the people who have become 
significant to it as meaningful within the 
segment of history in which he lives 
To continue Enckson’s description, In- 
tegrity thus means a new and <hncrent 
love of one’s parents, free of the wish tha 
they should have been different, and an 
acceptance of the fact that one’s life is 
one’s own responsibility It is a sense o 
comradeship with men and women of dis- 
tant times and of different pursuits who 
have created orders and objects and sa> 
ings conveying human dignity and love 
Although aware of the relativity of all the 
various life styles that have given meaning 
to human striving the possessor of mteg 
nty is ready to defend the dignity of his 
own life style against all physical and eco- 
nomic threats For he knows that for him, 
all human dignity stands or falls with the 
one style of integrity of which he par 
takes ” 

The adult who lacks integrity in tms 
sense may wish that he could live hfe 
again He feels that if at one time he had 
made a different decision he could have 
been a different person and his ventures 
would have been successful He fears 
death and cannot accept his one and only 
life cycle as the ultimate of life In the ex 
treme, he experiences disgust and despair 
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Despair expresses the feeling that time is 
too short to try oat new roads to integrity 
Disgust is a means of hiding the despair, 
a chrome, contemptuous displeasure with 
the way life is run As with the dangers 
and the solutions of previous periods, 
doubt and despair arc not difficulties that 
arc overcome once and for all, nor is in 
tegnty so achieved Most people fluctuate 
between the two extremes Most, also, at 
no point, either attain to the heights of 
unalloyed mtegnty or fall to the depths of 
complete disgust and despair 
Even m adulthood a reasonably healthy 
personality is sometimes secured m spite 
of previous misfortunes in the develop- 
mental sequence New sources of trust 
may be found fortunate events and cir 
cumstonces may aid the individual m bis 
struggle to feel autonomous Imagination 
and initiative may be spurred by new re- 
sponsibilities, and feelings of inferiority be 
overcome by successful achievement Even 
late in life an individual may arrive at a 
true sense of who be is and what he has 
to do and may be able to win through to 
a feeling of intimacy with others and to 
joy jr producing and giving 

Evidence of such changes is found in 
the ease records of psychiatrists and social 
workers Common sense observation at 
tests that similar changes m health of per 
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sonahty are sometimes accomplished with 
out benefit of any form of psychotherapy 
Much remains to be learned about this, 
however, especially about how life itself 
may serve as therapeusis 
for the healthy personality development 
of children and youth it is necessary that 
a large proportion of adults attain a sense 
of mtegnty to a considerable degree Not 
only parents but all who deal with children 
have need of this quality if they are to 
help children maintain the feeling that 
the universe is dependable and trust 
worthy Integrity is relatively easily at 
tamed and sustained when the culture it 
self gives support, when a meaning to life 
is clearly spelled out m tradition and cere- 
mony, and roles are clearly defined Our 
culture, with its rapidly changing tech 
nology and its diversity of value standards, 
leaves much for the individual to work out 
for himself In the American dream how 
ever and the Judaeo-Clmstian tradition on 
which it is based there are values and ideals 
aplenty In the interest of the welfare of 
children and youth, m order that a genera 
tion of happy individuals and responsible 
citizens be reared, it is highly important 
that these values and ideals be brought 
into prominence and that the promise of 
American life be kept 
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John Steinbeck 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

In his long career as one of America's leading storytellers, John Stem 
beck has maintained an interest in simple or primitive characters His 
fondness for such personalities is analogous to his predilection for tales 
about farms and ranch hands He seems to be telling us that both types 
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of person are significant because they arc close to the earth, and therefore 
close to the mystery of creation . 

Tularccito is one of Steinbeck's most memorable primitives His birth 
is slyly reminiscent of other miraculous births in the great secular and 
religious literature of the world, wherein the infant who is to become a 
hero is discovered abandoned in a bush or thicket Although Tularccito 
onl> attained the mental growth of a sue year-old, he possessed "strange 
and obscure gifts ” It is one of the bitterest ironies of the story that these 
gifts set in motion a chain of events that culminate with Tularccito's 
being committed to an asylum Most students will be quick to realize 
that this situation is not unique, for all of us ha\c heard many narratives 
of artists doomed to struggle and poverty because of the very authenticity 
of their talent How many of us, however, would recognize a similar 
problem in the classroom? In illustration, let us take the case of the child 
who constantly argues with the teacher To the young teacher, such a 
pupil may be particularly disturbing Might not this affinity for argument 
be channeled, however, so that it was an asset both to its owner and to 
the class? 

Compare the two teachers in the story Which do you feel best 
bandied the problem of the retarded child 7 Steinbeck’s sympathies appear 
to he with Molly Morgan, who "knew all about him [Tularecito] had 
read books and taken courses about him " Yet, Miss Morgan's under 
standing backfires Although she cares far more for the boy than Miss 
Marbn does, her very concern leads to the complete loss of Tularecito’s 
freedom How do you account for this? 

Tularecito is an extreme example of the common problem of the 
retarded child Moreover, ‘ the retarded child,” as most experienced 
teachers know, is a convenient but not very accurate label for a multitude 
of problems and cases In teaching, one lias "bad days” m which even 
the most brilliant of pupils are slow to comprehend The emotional 
problem of communication on such days is much the same kind of 
problem that Miss Morgan and Miss Marbn faced How will you face 
it? Do you think that Steinbeck may be saying that the problem of 
Tularccito was insoluble, not because of the school, but because of the 
society which refused to recognize and respect his talents 7 How can a 
teacher best meet this type of dilemma 7 How does the psychological 
matunty of the teacher herself become a crucial factor rn the situabon? 

Comment on the following statement from the story "No one can 
make a garden as he can No one can milk so swiftly nor so gently He is 
a good boy He can break a mad horse without nding it, he can bam a 
dog without whipping it, but the law says he must sit in the first grade 
repeating CAT, cat for seven years ” 

If schools were fully onented to the growth and development of their 
students could such a remark be made? 
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The origin of Tularecito is cast in ob- 
scurity, while his discovery is a myth which 
the folks of the Pastures of Heaven refuse 
to believe, just as they refuse to believe in 
ghosts 

Tranklm Gomez had a hired man, a 
Mexican Indian named Pancho, and noth- 
ing else Once every three months, Pancho 
took his savings and drove into Monterey 
to confess his sms, to do his penance, and 
be shriven and to get drunk, in the order 
named If he managed to stay out of jail, 
Pancho got into his buggy and went to 
sleep when the saloons closed The hone 
pulled him home, arriving just before day- 
light, and m time for Pancho to have 
breakfast and go to work Pancho was al- 
ways asleep when he arrived, that is why 
he created so much interest on the ranch 
when, one morning, he drove into the 
corral at a gallop, not only awake, but 
shoubng at the top of his voice 
Franklin Gomez put on his clothes and 
went out to interview his ranch hand The 
story, when it wns stretched out of its 
tangle of ineohercncics, was t his Pancho 
had been driving home, very sober as al 
ways Up near the Blake place, he heard a 
baby crying in the sage brush beside the 
road He stopped the horse and went to 
investigate, for one did not often come 
upon babies like that And sure enough he 
found a hny child lying in a clear place 
in the sage It was about three months old 
by the size of it, Pancho thought He 
picked it up and lighted a match to see 
just what kind of a thing he had found, 
when — horror of horrors! — the ba by 
winked maliciously and said in a deep 
voice, "Look! I have very sharp teeth ^ 
Pancho did not look He flung the thing 
from him, leaped into his buggy and gal 
loped for home, beating the old horse with 
the butt end of the whip and howling like 
a dog 

Tranklm Gomez pulled his whiskers a 
good deal. Pancho’s nature, he considered. 
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W3S not hysterical even under the mflu 
encc of liquor The fact that he had awak 
ened at all rather proved there must be 
something in the brush In the end, 
Franklin Gomez had a horse saddled, rode 
out and brought in the baby It did not 
speak again for nearly three years nor, on 
inspection, did it have any teeth, but nei 
ther of these facts convinced Pancho that 
it did not make that first ferocious remark 

The baby had short, chubby arms, and 
long, loose jointed legs Its large head sat 
without interval of neck between de- 
formedly broad shoulders The baby’s flat 
face, together with its peculiar body, 
caused it automatically to be named Tu 
larccito. Little Frog, although Franklin 
Gomez often called it Coyote, “for," he 
said, “there is m this boy’s face that an- 
cient wisdom one finds in the face of a 
coyote" 

"But surely the legs, the arms, the 
shoulders, Senor,” Pancho reminded him 
And so Tularecito the name remained It 
was never discovered who abandoned the 
misshapen little creature Franklin Gomez 
accepted him into the patriarchate of his 
ranch, and Pancho took care of him Pan 
cho, however, could never lose a little fear 
of the boy Neither the years nor a rigor 
ous penance eradicated the effect of Tu 
larccito’s first utterance 
The boy grevv rapidly, but after the fifth 
year his brain did not grow any more At 
six Tularecito could do the work of a 
grown man The long fingers of his hands 
were more dexterous and stronger than 
most men’s fingers On the ranch, they 
made use of the fingers of Tularecito 
Hard knots could not long defy him He 
had planting hands, tender fingers that 
never injured a young plant nor bruised 
the surfaces of a grafting limb His xnerci 
less fingers could wring the head from a 
turkey gobbler without effort Also Ttihre- 
cito had an amusing gift With his thumb- 
nail he could carve remarkably correct am 
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mals from sandstone. FrariUin Gomez kept 
many little effigies of coyotes and moun 
tain lions, of chickens and squirrels, about 
the house A two-foot image of a hovenng 
hawk hung by wires from the ceiling of 
the dining room Pancho, who had never 
quite considered the boy human, put his 
gift for caning in a growing category of 
diabolical traits definitely traceable to his 
supernatural origin 

While the people of the Pastures of 
Heaven did not belies e m the diabolic ori- 
gin of Tularecito, nevertheless they were 
uncomfortable m his presence His eyes 
were ancient and dry, there was something 
troglodytic about bis face The great 
strength of his body and his strange and 
obscure gifts set him apart from other 
children and made men and women un 
easy 

Only one thing could provoke anger m 
Tularecito If any person, man, woman or 
child, handled carelessly or broke one of 
the products of hrs hands, he became fun 
ous Hu eyes shone and he attacked the 
desecrator murderously On three occasions 
when this had happened, Franklin Gomez 
tied his hands and feet and left him alone 
until his ordinary good nature returned. 

Tularecito did not go to school when 
he was six. For five years thereafter, the 
county truant officer and the school super- 
intendent sporadically worked cm the case 
Franklin Gomez agreed that he should go 
to school and even went so far as to start 
hen o£ several times, but Tularecito never 
got there. He was 2 fraid that school might 
prove unpleasant, so he simply disappeared 
for a day or so It was not until the boy 
was eleven, with the shoulders of a weight 
lifter and the hands and forearms of a 
strangler that the conce rt ed forces of the 
law gathered hen in and put him in 
school. 

As Franklin Gomez had known, Tula- 
reato learned nothing at all, but imme- 
diately he gave evidence of a new gift 
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He conld draw as well as he could raive 
in sandstone When Miss Martin, the 
teacher, discolored his ability, she gave 
him a piece of chalk and told him ,0 
a procession of animals around the black- 
board Tularecito worked long after school 
was dismissed, and the nest morning an 
astounding parade was shown on the walls 
AH of the animals Tularecito had met 
seen were there; all the buds of the him 
dew abme them A rattlesnake crawled be- 
hind a cove, a cojote, his brush prmrdly 
aloft, sniffed at the heels of a pig There 
were tomcats and goats, turtles and go- 
phers, every one of them drawn with aston 
ishmg detail and veracity 

Miss Martin was overcome with me 
genius of Tularecito She praised him be- 
fore the class and gave a short ^ cc ^ ir ^ 
about each one of the creatures he had 
drawn In her own mind she considered 
the glory that would come to her for dis- 
covering and fostering this genius 

"I can make lots more,” Tularecito in- 
formed her 

Miss Martm p3tted his broad shoulder 
“So you shall,” she said “You shall draw 
every day. It is a great gift that God has 
given you” Then she realized the impor 
tance of what she had just said She leaned 
over and looked scarchmgly into his hard 
eyes while she repeated slowly, “It is a 
great gift that God has given you ” Miss 
Martin glanced up at the clock and an- 
nounced crisply, ‘ Fourth grade arithmetic 
— at the board ” 

The fourth grade struggled out, seized 
erasers and began to remove the animals 
to make room for their numbers They had 
not made two sweeps when Tularecito 
charged It was a great day Miss Martin, 
aided by the whole school, could not hold 
him down, for the enraged Tularecito had 
the strength of a man, and a madman at 
that. The ensuing battle wrecked the 
schoolroom, tipped over the desks, spilled 
mers of hurled banquets of Teacher's 
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flowers about the room Miss Martin's 
clothes were tom to streamers, and the tig 
boys, on whom the burden of the battle 
fell, were braised and battered cruelly 
Tularecito fought with hands, feet, teeth 
and head He admitted no honorable rules 
and in the end he won Tbe whole school, 
with Miss Martin guarding its rear, fled 
from the building, leaving the enraged 
Tularecito in possession When they were 
gone, he locked the door, wiped the blood 
out of his eyes and set to work to repair 
the animals that had been destroyed 
That night Miss Martin called on 
rranUm Gomez and demanded that the 
boy be whipped 

Gomez shrugged "You really wish me 
to whip him. Miss Martin’" 

The teacher’s face was scratched, her 
mouth was bitter "I certainly do,” she 
said "If you had seen what he did today, 
you wouldn’t blame me I tell you he 
needs a lesson " 

Gomez shrugged again and called Tu* 
larccito from the bunk house He took a 
heavy quirt down from the wall Then, 
while Tularecito smiled blandly at Miss 
Martin, Franklin Gomez beat him severely 
across the back Miss Martin’s hand made 
mvoluntaiy motions of beating When it 
was done, Tularecito felt himself over with 
long, exploring fingers, and still smiling, 
went back to the bunk house 
Miss Martin had watched the end of 
the punishment With horror “W'hy, he's 
an animal,’’ she cried "It was just like 
whipping a dog" 

Franklin Gomez permitted a slight 
trace of his contempt for her to show on 
his face “A dog would have cringed," he 
said "Now you ha\c seen Miss Martin 
You say he is an animal, but surely he is 
a good animal You told him to make pic- 
tures and then you destroyed hts pictures 
Tularecito docs not like that — •” 

Miss Martin tried to break in, but he 
homed on 
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"This Little Frog should not be going 
to school He can work, he can do marvel- 
lous things with his hands, but he cannot 
lcam to do the simple little things of the 
school He is not crazy, he is one of those 
whom God has not quite finished 

"I told the Superintendent these things, 
and he said the law required Tularecito to 
go to school until he is eighteen years old 
That is seven years from now For seven 
years my Little Frog will sit m the first 
grade because the law says he must It is 
out of my hands " 

"He ought to be locked up ” Miss Mar- 
tin broke in ‘This creature is dangerous 
You should have seen him today " 

“No, Miss Martin, he should be al 
lowed to go free He is not dangerous No 
one can make a garden as he can No one 
can milk so swiftly nor so gently He is a 
good boy He can break a mad horse with 
out nding it he can train a dog without 
whipping it, but the law savs he must sit 
in the first grade repeating ‘C-A T, cat for 
seven years If he had been dangerous 
he could easily ha\e killed me when I 
whipped him ” 

Miss Martin felt that there were things 
she did not understand and she hated 
Franklin Gomez because of them She felt 
that she had been mean and he generous 
When she got to school the next morning, 
she found Tularecito before her Every 
possible space on the wall was covered 
with animals 

‘ You see ? ' he said, beaming over his 
shoulder at her “Lots more And I have 
a bool mth others yet, hut these is no 
room for them on the wall ** 

Miss Martin did not erase the animals 
Class work was done on paper but at the 
end of the term she resigned her position 
giving ill health as her reason 
Miss Morgan the new teacher, was very 
young and very pretty, too young and dan 
gerously pretty, the aged men of the valley 
thought Some of the boys in the upper 



pate were seventeen jean old It ms 
seriously doubted that a teaches so young 
and so pretty could keep any kind of order 

in the school 

She brought with her a breathless en- 
thusiasm for her trade The school svas as- 
tounded, for it had been used o ageing 
spinsters whose faces seemed to reflect 
consistently tried feet Miss Morgan en- 
toyed teaching and made school an exat- 
me place where unusual things happened 
From the first Miss Morgan was vastly 
impressed with Tularecito She brew all 
about him, had read books and taken 
courses about him Having heard about 
the fight, she laid ofi a holder around the 
top of the blackboards for him to fill with 
animals, and, when he had completed his 
parade, she bought wath her own money 
a huge drawing pad and a soft pencil 
After that he did not bother with spelling 
Every day he labored over his drawing 
board, and every afternoon presented the 
teacher with a marvelously wrought am 
mal She pinned his draw mgs to the 
schoolroom wall above the blackboards 
The pupils receded Miss Morgan's in 
novations with enthusiasm Classes became 
exciting and even the boys who had made 
enviable reputations through teacher bait- 
ing, grew less interested in the possible 
burning of the schoolhouse 

Miss Morgan introduced a practice that 
made the pupils adore her Every after 
noon she read to them for half an hour 
She read by installments, Ivanhoc and The 
Talisman, fishing stones by Zane Grey, 
hunting stones of James Oliver Curwood, 
The Sea Wolf, The Call of the WSd 
— not baby stones about the little red 
hen and the fox and geese, but exciting, 
grown up stones 

Miss Morgan read well Even the 
tougher boys were won over until they 
never played hooky for fear of missing an 
installment, until they leaned forward 
gasping wo tli interest. 
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But Tularecito continued his careful 
drawing, only pausing now and then i to 
blink at the teacher and to try to under- 
stand how these distant account of the 
actions of strangeis could be of interest 
anyone To him they were chromete of 
actual events — else why were they vvntten 
down The stories were like the lessons 
Tularecito did not listen to them 

After a time Miss Morgan felt that she 
had been humonng the older chfldren 
much She herself liked fairy tala.. 
to think of whole populations who believed 
in fames and consequently saw them 
Within the safe circle of her tned 
erudite acquaintance, she often said 
“part of Amenta’s cultural starvation was 
due to its boonsh and superstibom deraal 
of the existence of fames " For a t ' me . r 
devoted the afternoon half hour to ry 

Now a change came over Tu ] are °'° t 
Gradually, as Miss Morgan read abtra 
elves and brownies, fames, pines, 
changelings, bis interest centered and ms 
busy pencil lay idly in bis band Then 
read about gnomes, and their lives a 
habits, and he dropped his pencil a 
gether and leaned toward the teacher 
intercept her w-ords - « 

After school Miss Morgan walked nau 
a mile to the farm where she boarde 
liked to walk the way alone, cutting o 
thistle heads with a switch, or throw 1 I 
stones into the brush to make the *1 
roar up She thought she should “ 
bounding, inquisitive dog that could s 
her excitements, could understan 
glamor of holes in the ground, and sea 
tenng pawsteps on dry’ leaves, °* * tra **'“ 
malancholy bird whistles and the gay 
smells that came secret!) out of the ® 
One afternoon Miss Morgan scram 
high up the side of a chalk cliff to can 
her initials on the white plane On 
way up she tore her finger on a thorn, an j 
instead of initials, she scratched “Here 
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have been and left this part of me,” and 
pressed her blood) finger against the ab- 
sorbent chalk rock 

That night, in a letter, she wrote 
"After the bare requisites to living and re* 
producing, man wants most to leave some 
record of himself, a proof, perhaps, that 
he has really rusted He leaves his proof 
on wood, on stone or on the lives of other 
people This deep desire exists in every- 
one, from the boy who writes dirty words 
in a public toilet to the Buddha who 
etches his image in the race mind Life is 
so unreal I think that we seriously doubt 
that we exist and go about trying to prove 
that we do ” She kept a copy of the letter 
On the afternoon when she had read 
about the gnomes, as she walked home, 
the grasses beside the road threshed about 
for a moment and the ugly head of Tub 
rccito appeared 

"Ohl You frightened me" Miss Mor- 
gan cned "You shouldn’t pop up like 
that " 

Tularecito stood up and smiled bash- 
fully while he whipped his hat against his 
thigh Suddenly Miss Morgan felt fear ris- 
ing in her. The road was deserted — she 
had read stones of halfwits With diffi 
culty she mastered her trembling voice 
"What — what is it you want? ' 

Tularecito smiled more broadly and 
whipped harder with his hat 
"Were >ou just lying there, or do you 
want something?” 

The hoy struggled to speak, and then 
ichpstd m\t> Vns pmtettwt smflt 
"Well, if you don’t want an) thing, I’ll 
go on ” She was real!) prepared for Bight 
Tularecito struggled again "About those 
people — " 

“What people’” she demanded shrilly 
"About what people’” 

"About those people m the book — ” 

Miss Morgan laughed with relief until 
she felt that her hair was coming loose on 


the back of her head "You mean— you 
mean — gnomes’ ' 

Tularecito nodded 

“Wh3t do you want to know about 
them?” 

“I never saw any,” said Tularecito His 
voice neither rose nor fell, but continued 
on one low note 

“Why, few people do see them, I 
think ” 

"But I knew about them ” 

Miss Morgan’s eyes squinted with in- 
terest “You did? Who told you about 
them?” 

"Nobody ” 

“You never saw them, and no one told 
you? How could you know about them 
then?” 

“I )ust knew Heard them, maybe I 
knew them in the book all nght " 

Miss Morgan thought "Why should I 
deny gnomes to this queer, unfinished 
child? Wouldn't his life be richer and 
happier if he did believe in them? And 
what harm could it possibl) do?” 

"Have jou ever looked for them? ’ she 
asked 

"No, I never looked I just knew But I 
will look now” 

Miss Morgan found herself charmed 
with the situation Here was paper on 
which to wntc, here was a cliff on which 
to carve She could carve a lovely story 
that would be far more real than a book 
story ever could "Where will you fook? ' 
she asked 

"1 11 dig in holes,” said Tularecito so- 
berly 

"But the gnomes only come out at 
night, Tularecito You must watch for 
them in the night And you must come 
and tell me if jou find any Will you do 
that?" 

* I'll come,” he agreed 
She left him s taring afler her All the 
way home she pictured him searching m 
the night The picture p’eased her He 



rmght even 6 nd the gnomes, might live 
wift them and tall to them With a few 
suggestive words she had been able to 
male his life unreal and very wonderful, 
and separated from the stupid lnes about 
lum She deeply envied him his searching 
In the evening Tularcato put on his 
coat and tool up a shovel Old Pancho 
came upon him as he was leaving the tool 
shed “Where goest thou. Little Flog? 
he ashed t , 

Tulareato shifted his feet Testlessl) at 
the delay "I go oat into the dark. Is that 
a ness thing 7 ’ 

* But why takcst thou the shovel 7 1 s 
there gold, perhaps 7 ’ 

The bo>'s face grew hard with the 
senousness of his purpose “I go to dig for 
the little people who lne in the earth ' 

Now Pancho was filled with homfied 
exatement * Do not go. Little Frog! Lis- 
ten to your old friend, your father in God, 
and do not go! Out in the sage I found 
thee and saved thee from the devils, thy 
relatives Thou art a little brother of Jesus 
now Go not back to thine own people* 
Listen to an old man. Little rrog |M 
Tularecito stared hard at the ground 
and drilled his old thoughts with this new 
information "Thou hast said thc> arc my 
people," he exclaimed "I am not like the 
others at the school or here I know that. 
I have loneliness for my 0**71 people who 
Ire deep in the cool earth When I pass 
a squmel hole, I wish to crawl into it and 
hide mvsclf My own people are like me, 
and they have calbd me I most go home 
to them, Pancho " 
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Tularecito smiled sadly, and turning, 
trudged off into the hills , 

The heart of Tularecito gushed with ]oy 
at his homecoming All his life he had 
been an alien, a lonely outcast, and nmv 
he was going home As alvvajs, he hro.d 
the voices of the earth— the far-off clan^ 
of covv bells, the muttering of disturbed 
quail, the little whine of a coyote who 
would not sing this night, the nocturnes 
of a million insects But Tulareoto was 
listening for another sound, the mov ement 
of two-footed creatures, and the hushed 

voices of the hidden people 

Once he stopped and called, Tdy » 
ther, 1 have come home,” and he heard no 
answer Into squirrel holes he whispered, 
"Where are jou, my people’ It is only 
Tularecito come home ' But there was u 
reply Worse, he had no feeling that the 
gnomes ware near He lmew that a oe 
and fawn were feeding near him he Inew 
a wildcat was stalling a rabbit behind a 
bush, although he could not sec them, but 
from the gnomes he bad no message 

A sugar moon arose out of the hills 

"Now the animals will come out 0 
feed ” Tularcato said in the paper) whis- 
per of the half witless "Now the people 
will come out, too ” 

The brush stopped at the edge o a 
little valley and an orchard took its p ^ 
The trees were thick with leaves, and the 
land finely cultivated It was Bert h cn 
roes orchard Often, when the land 
deserted and ghost ridden, Tubreato ha 
come here in the night to lie on 1C 
ground under the trees and pick the stars 
with finders 
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At the foot of a large peach tree he dug 
his hole— three feet across and very deep 
AH night he worked on it; stopping to 
listen awhile and then digging deeper and 
deeper into the cool earth Although he 
heard nothing, lie was positive that lie was 
nearing them Only when the daylight 
came did he give up and retire into the 
bushes to sleep 

In midmoming Bert Munroe walked 
out to look at a coyote bap and found the 
hole at the foot of the tree “What the 
devil!” he said “Some bids must have 
been digging a tunnel That's dangerous! 
It’ll cave in on them, or somebody will 
fall into it and get hurt ” He walked bach 
to the bouse, got a shovel and filled up 
the hole 

"Manny,” he said to his youngest boy, 
“you haven’t been digging in the orchard, 
hate you?” 

"Uh uhl * said Manny 
“Well, do you know who has?” 

"Uh uh* ' said Manny 
"Well, somebody dug a deep hole out 
there It's dangerous You tell the boys 
not to dig or they’ll get caved in ” 

The dark came and Tularecito walked 
out of the brush to dig in his hole again 
When lie found it filled up, he growled 
savagely, but then his thought changed 
and he laughed ’ The people were here,” 
he said happily "They didn’t know who 
it was, and they were frightened They 
filled up the hole the way a gopher docs 
This time I’ll hide, and when they come 
to fill the hole, 1 11 tell them who I am 
TTicn they vvi/f fovc me ” 

And Tularecito dug out the hole and 
m3dc it much deeper than before, because 
much of the dirt was loose Just before 
daylight, he retired into the brash at the 
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edge of the orchard and lay down to 
watch 

Bert Munroe walked out before break 
fast to look at his tnp again, and again 
he found the open hole ’The little dev- 
ils! ’ he cried "They’re keeping it up, am 
they? 1 1! bet Manny is m it after all ” 

He studied the hole for a moment and 
then began to push dirt into it with the 
side of ha foot A savage gran) spun him 
around Tularecito came charging down 
upon him, leaping like a frog on his long 
legs, and swinging his shovel Tike a club 
When Jimmy Munroe came to nil his 
father to breakfast, he found him Ivmg on 
the pile of dirt He was Weeding at the 
mouth and forehead Shovelfuls of dirt 
came flying out of the pit 
Jimmy thought someone had killed his 
father and was getting ready to bury him 
He ran home in a frenzy of terror, and by 
telephone summoned a band of neighbors 
Half a dozen men crept up on the pit 
Tularecito straggled like a wounded lion, 
and held Jus own until they struck him 
on the head with his own shovel Then 
they tied him up and took him in to jail 
In Salmas a medical board examined 
the boy When the doctors asked him 
questions, he smiled blandly at them and 
did not answer Franklin Gomez fold the 
board what he knew 3nd asked the custody 
of him 

"We really can't do it. Mr Gomez,” 
the judge said finally "You say he « a 
good boy Just yesterday he tried to kill a 
man You must sec that we cannot let 
him go loose Sooner or liter he will suc- 
ceed in killing someone ” 

After a short deliberation, he committed 
Tularecito to the asylum for the criminal 
insane at Napa 
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FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION: 



The School and the Community 




PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 

city children m so far as mental ability is 
concerned Armtasi writes 

Surveys have corois tenth- shown the 
rural school child to be inferior in perform' 
ance on current tests of general mtelli 
gcnce * 

The search for an explanation of these 
differences reveals two possible answers 
One group of authonbes contends that 
the inferiority of the rural child is due to 
the fact that the more intelligent and en- 
ergetic are leaving the farm, thus depleting 
the rural racial stock It is also pointed out 
that people with Jdw ability tend to mi- 
grate to the farm because the simpler, rou 
hnc jobs are more m keeping with their 
capacities Cntics of this hereditary point 
of view state that the dull as well as the 
bright tend to migrate to the city Further 
more, they contend that the intelligence 
tests used to bring out these differences 
have been for the most part, standardized 
on city children, both the items in the 
tests and the norms employed rcBecting 
the city rather than the rural environment 
They also state that there are as wide van 
ations m groups living m different sections 
of a city as are found between city and 
rural areas 

The environmentalists believe that these 
differences in mental ability are the result 
of variations m cultural advantages In an 
investigation of play activities of city and 
rural children Lehman and Witty * found 
that city children had many more oppor 
trinities to play which gave them more ex 
perience m vocabulary building and in the 
development of social understandings In 
another study, by Sbimberg 8 the author 

8 Anne Anastasi Differential Psychology 
New York, The Macmillan Co 1937, P 

* Harvey C Lehman and Paul A Witty, 
The Psychology of Play Activities New York 
A S Bames & Co 19a? 

• M E Shimberg An Investigation into 
the Validity of Norms with Special Reference 


OF RURAL LIFE 1SS 

constructed two infoimabon testa, one 
containing items reflecting the city and 
one the rural environment These two testa 
were both given to rural and city children 
and it was found that the average city 
child was inferior to the rural child on the 
test built around rural life and that the av- 
erage rural child was inferior to the city 
child on the test reflecting urban living 
conditions One of the most significant 
studies of the influence of rural environ 
ment on mental ability is that by Baldwin, 
Fillmore and Hadley • in which they 
found that mental testa of mfanta revealed 
no important differences between rural and 
city children, but as the pupils progressed 
through elementary school an increasing 
inferiority among the rural children be- 
came evident 

It seems reasonable to conclude from 
these and similar studies that much of the 
difference which is found in the mental 
ability of rural and city children is due to 
the rural child s lack of opportunity for 
educational and cultural development and 
that if children living in rural areas were 
provided learning opportunities equal to 
those of city children they would tend to 
equal them m ability 
Most of the studies which have been 
made on rural and urban children have 
been concerned with differences m mental 
ability because these differences may be 
objectively measured at that level In con 
sidenng the differences between rural and 
urban adolescents one must rely mainly on 
the clinical method and ordmaiy observa 
tion Adolescence, for most individuals, 
regardless of where they live, means an in 
tensiflcahon of self awareness which is due 
primarily to the suddenness with which 
to Urban and Rural Groups Archives ol 

Lora Hadley Farm Children An Investigation 
ol Rural Child Life in Selected Areas of Iowa 
New York D Appleton & Co 1930 



the child IS confronted with the necessity 
of assuming the role of a young adult 
Gatdncr Murphy points out in a 
bool: 7 that \vhene\cr an individual is cn- 
gaged in actn itics in which lie is well 
shilled and confident, the self tends to re- 
cede into the background of consciousness, 
but when the individual engages in actm* 
bes which arc unfamiliar, the self emerges 
into the foreground of consciousness re* 
sulbng m embarrassment and feelings of 
inadequacy These feelings become strong 
motivating forces m the youths search for 
adequacy and personal effectiveness The 
vouth wants to be accepted, to feel that 
he belongs and is not left out of his age 

61 Rural youth faces many conditions in 
his environment which tend to intensify 
his self awareness and his feelings of social 
inadequacy when xn contact with his urban 
associates They may not belong to groups 
which are well known to their friends such 
as Job’s Daughters, the Boy Scouts, the 
high school band or the football team 
This is particularly true of the rural youth 
who lives on the farm where he has farm 
chores to do as soon as school is out Liv 
mg on the farm not only denies him op- 
portunity for social participabon, but also 
robs him of an important source of con 
versational material Being able to talk 
easily to people means having shared ex 
penences with them 

Rural youth may also experience intensi 
fied self-awareness because his father’s |ob 
does not rank high in social presbge in 
comparison with the fathers of city youth 
Such professions as law, medicine, and 
dentistry arc rated high, while farming 
ranks low in studies of occupahonal pref 
erence among adolescents Then again the 
rural youth may be embarrassed because 
he comes from no place in particular ~ 


r Gardner Murphy Personality a Biosocial 
Approach to Origins and Structure New York, 
Harper & Brothers 1947 
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from some small place that is well 
known In ha commotion with other 
youths he is unable to discuss with the™ 
the thing he knows most about, namely, 
his home and its surroundings, and ims 
content himself to let the urban youth 
take the lead in comcrsation Ignorance 
of urban social customs and fashions is 
another source of embarrassment to rura 
young persons The blest thing in dicss 
and fashion is often the current topic of 
conversation among people of his age 
Rural youth tacks opportunity to learn 
how to bluff and pretend he understands, 
or to discount the importance of things or 

which he is ignorant— techniques whicn 

city youth uses to keep up a good front 
His response to social situations frequently 
is simple and direct, allowing his fee mgs 
to nse easily to the surface without dis- 
guise This presents his more sophistic™™ 
urban associates with the opportunity 
anticipating his intention and l 65 '™^ 3 
his lack of social acumen Such nbbmg 
sometimes causes turn to withdraw wi 1 
himself and to employ timidity and sny 
ness as forms of self protection, or to om 
come overaggressisc, loud, and noisy 
latter type of social compensation often 
works well during the middle teens, u 
the youth approaches his twenties his as- 
sociates expect a more subtle and socia y 
considerate type of social response 
Differences m mental ability and o 
personality traits do exist between rura 
and urban children and youth, and 0 
the principal determinants of these differ 
ences is the educational and cultural en 
vironment What then can be done ° 
ennch the environment of the rural cm 
In the first place, better reading facih 
should be provided for rural homes Te3C 
mg m rural schools should be made more 
attractive to counteract the well known 
tendency' for the more capable teachers ° 
gravitate to city schools Rural youth nee 
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more opportunity for group participation out that differences m mentality and other 
Passive amusements such as the radio and personality traits between rural and urban 

motion pictures never tale the place of children and jouth exist that these differ 

active social participation in the develop- enccs are due primarily to the lack of edu 

ment of effective personalities Rural youth cational and social advantages for rural 

should also have the opportunity to benefit children, that broad generalizations should 

from intelligent vocational counseling be avoided m considering a particular lo- 

based on a knowledge of his capacities and cality; and that society should continually 

interests and the demands of various occu work toward enriching the environment of 
P 3ti0ns rural children to enable them to attain 

In this brief article it has been pointed maximum personality development 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


It is probable that all professions develop their own myths Such myths, 
taking the place of genuine evidence, serve to reinforce what “everyone 
knows” about some phases of the job to be done, the relationship 
between practitioners and subjects, and so forth Education, too is 
surrounded by many myths One of the most prevalent is that children 
do not like school Yet research jn a number of instances demonstrates 
that the overwhelming majority of students at any grade level, from first 
through twelfth, really do like schooll There are numerous myths about 
community restrictions upon teachers' behavior, and yet again inquiry 
reveals that communities— today— typically expect teachers to act like 
reasonable and respectable human beings, no more and no less 
One favorite myth that seems to muddy up the educator’s perception 
of the public ls'that by and large the public looks down on the teaching 
profession, resists paying a good wage, and cold heartedly assigns teachers 
to a kind of sterile second-class citizenship This selection reports the 
research by a sociologist testing out some of these myths To what 
extent do the findings of Temen support the view that the public is 
conservative and unsympathetic when it comes to teachers’ needs 7 Is one 
justified in speaking about “the public" or "publics* when referring to 


attitudes about teachers? 

Research is very helpful in dispelling myths But research is also likclv 
to reveal things overlooked or not known What new facts about the 
attitude of people toward education does Temen bring out? Another 
interesting question to consider If you were to plan a campaign to (i) 

» Reprinted from American Journal of Soeiofog) September 19, J PPJ 
permission of The University of Chicago Press Copyright 19JJ by The University 
of Chicago 
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community would you appeal to gam jour strongest support? 
groups would be most opposed to such suggestions? 

tugh school students, teachers, and parents 
m forty-seven communities While this 
study concentrated on the status of c - 
cators and education, it was based on tne 
opinions of a limited sample of the gen- 
eral public . 

The object of this study was to assess 
the status of educators and of education, 
largely at the secondary let cl, nom ne 
opinions of a representative sample ot the 
people of a small American community 
The data arc from a survey of public opin- 
ion conducted by the author and a staff or 
interviewers during the spring and summer 
of 1948 m New London, Connection 
The present paper will treat of the status 
of educators 

METHODS 

The universe for the survey was the 
1947 voters list of New London, compos- 
ing 12,770 persons Of a total population 
of 30,456 (1940 Census), those twenty 
one years old or over numbered 20,000 
The sample was a random 5 per cent, 639 
persons, who were interviewed in their 
homes or places of business by means or a 


Cool;, Almack and Grecnhoc, Counts, 
Coutu, Deeg and Paterson, Edmiston and 
Starr, North and Hatt, Waller 3 and others 
have done much to establish the place of 
the teacher and his work in the social and 
occupational hierarchy Most of the writ 
ings, however, have been based on personal 
—though often brilliant in insight— ob- 
servation or on polls of one or another 
special interest group Few claim to repre- 
sent general public opinion Where opm 
10ns on which the status of teachers was 
determined were those of a national cross- 
section, as in the case of the North and 
Hatt study, the statements about educators 
and education were incidental to the plac- 
ing of occupations in a hierarchy set up by 
popular evaluation A typical study, that of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council’s 
Educational Dynamics Committee of 
1946-47, at Columbia Teachers College, 
summarized a series of interviews with 

* L A Cook, R B Almack, and F Green 
hoe, ‘The Teacher and Community Relations,” 
American Sociological Review (Apr, 1938), 
Vol 3 pp 167-174 George S Counts The 
Social Status of Occupations A Problem in 
Vocational Guidance, School Review (fan, 
1925), Vol 33 pp 16-27, Walter Coutu, 
The Relative Prestige of Twenty Professions 
as Judged by Three Groups of Professional 
Students' Social Forces (May, 1936), Vol 
14, pp 522-529, Macthel E Deeg and Donald 
G Paterson ‘ Changes in Social Status of 
Occupations,” Occupations (fan , 1947), Vol 
25, pp 305-208, R W Edmiston and C II 
Starr, “Youth's Attitude toward Occupations” 
Occupations (Jan, 1948), Vol 26, pp 2x3- 
220- C C North and Paul K Hatt Jobs and 
Occupations A Popular Evaluation ' in Logan 
Wilson and William L Kolb Sociological 
Analysis, New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1049 and Willard Waller, The Sociology of 
Teaching New York, John Wiley & Sons Inc., 


lengthy schedule 
The schedule contained a senes of key 
questions relating to the status of educa 
tors — for example, the professional leve 
of teachers The summary statement 0 
replies to each question is broken down 
and analyzed with reference to sex, age 
group, nativity, parenthood, religion, oc- 
cupation, education, and income By such 
analysis we discover what opinions on ea 
ucators are significantly related to the se- 
lected characteristics of New London s 
voting population « 

To secure direct comparisons to tie 
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treated by the methods of the chi square 
and significance of difference, the age 
groups were reduced to five 21-29, 30-39, 
4 ° - 49 > 5 °"* 59 > and 60 plus Under “Na 
tmty’* two groups were set up, native- 
born and foreign born The religious cate- 
gory was split into Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish Six arbitrary divisions were set 
up under “Occupation” professionals, pro- 
prietors, clerical workers, service workers 
(including protective service), skilled la 
borers, and laborers The Federal Security 
Agency’s Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
was used to classify the occupations of the 
interviewees Under “Education" appear 
grammar school, some high school, high 
school graduation, and some college Fi 
nally, under “Income Level,” three groups 
were set aside after scrutiny of the returns 
a low group, comprising incomes up to 
$2,499 per year, a middle group, ranging 
between $2,500 and $3,499, and a high 
group, with annual incomes of $3,500 and 
over 

The differences or comparisons cited are 
statistically significant, and in all these in 
stances, unless otherwise noted, P is at 
the i per cent level of confidence * 

For convenience, the questions concern 
ing the status of educators are divided into 
four generalized groups The first is heter 
ogencous, pertaining to a variety of atti 
tudes toward teachers The second group 
is broadly related to the community activi 
ties of teachers, the third treats of their 
professional status, and the fourth, of their 
financial condition 

avAbot n fittyJi y wdAftsd to 
Milton HDl and Maurice Rea Davie of Yale 
University and to Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy 
and Mason Record of Connecticut College 
for their advice at the field stages of this 
project The interview analysis scoring transfer 
to IBM cards, sorting and calculating was com 
pleted by a small staff subsidized by the 
Stanford Committee on Supplementary Re- 
search Grants The statistical computations 
were the work of Richard J Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Washington 


ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHERS 
The Friends of Teachers 

The first question in this group was 
"Are there any grade or high school 
teachers among your particular group of 
friends?" The percentage distribution of 
the replies was as follow s Fes, 459 per 
cent. No, 53 5 per cent. No answer, 06 
per cent 

Females showed a higher affirmative 
response than did males — a result which 
might have been anticipated, since the 
great majority of American public school 
teachers are female Unlike sex, age was 
not found to be related to the replies The 
third factor, nativity, showed a significant 
difference m the opinions of persons of 
native and of foreign birth Parenthood 
and religion were not significantly related 
to friendship with teachers Occupation, 
however, was related Persons in the gen 
era! category of clerks have friends who 
are teachers significantly more often than 
do those in the immediately adjacent occu 
pational categories A test of the signifi 
cance of the difference between replies of 
clerks and those of proprietors and of sen* 
ice workers showed at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence, that teachers are more likely 
to he friends of the clerks The more ad 
vanccd the individual s education, the 
more likely he was to have teachers as 
friends No significant relationship was 
found between income level and fnend 
ship with teachers 

The next question was closely related to 
the first “If there are no teachers among 
your fnends, would you welcome any as 
members of your group? ’ Since this ques 
tion applied properly only to those who 
replied negatively to the first, no correfa 
tions were run Less than 1 per cent an- 
swered that they would not welcome teach 
ers as members of their group. The replies 
of these few persons generally indicated a 
lack of common bond with teachers “No, 
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„ toe nothing in common", “No, they 
arc probably not my type 

Minority Group Discriminations 
The second subgroup of questions under 
the general heading "Varied Attitudes 
contained three items aimed at discos cring 
the degree to which there was discnmi 
nation against teachers from minority 
groups The first question read, ‘ Should 
teachers coming from minority groups be 
employed (m the schools of New Lon 
don)?” The replies were Yes, 856 per 
cent. No 114 per cent. No answer, 2.0 
per cent Males, significantly more than 
females, answered this question m the 
affirmative, as did Jews significantly more 
than Protestants and Catholics combined 
A negative response was given significantly 
more often by the native-born than by the 
foreign bom (P — o 02) 

The next two questions, concerning 
which minonty representatives should not 
be hired and why, yielded no further cor 
relations but served to isolate the direction 
of prejudice Of the 124 per cent who 
thought that teachers coming from minor 
ity groups should not be hired, nearly all 
specified Negroes One or two persons in 
each instance voiced sentiments against 
Orientals Italians, Catholics, Jews, and 
Communists The objection to minonty 
group members — aside from the usual stcr 
eotyped statements of their “infenonty” — 
was principally rooted in an unwillingness 
to have their children taught by Negroes 

The Sex of Teachers 

The next subgroup of questions con 


anlly more often than did women The 
foreign bom were more pro-male than tic 
native bom (P = oo3), tbc Catholics 
than the Jam, and shilled laborers more 
than all other occupational groups 


The Conduct Expected of Teachers 
Most studies conclude that persons m 
education feel that the general public ex 
pccts an especially high standard of conduct 
from teachers A pair of questions m this 
survey cheeked on the item The is 
question was phrased thus "Should the 
standards of conduct for teachers Met 
from those of other good citizens’ ’ The 
replies were Yes, 16 3 per cent No, 83 3 
per cent; No answer, 0.4 per cent The 
older the interviewee, the more likely he 
was to feel that the standard of conduct 
of teachers should differ from that of other 
good citizens (P = oooi) Foreign bom 
respondents held this opinion significantly 
more than did native bom respondents 
The second question asked of those who 
thought teachers’ standards of conduct 
should differ, the reasons for their belief 
The replies were about evenly split be 
tween those who thought that teachers 
should teach good behavior by example 
and those who thought that they should 
be “more moral ” 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE COM 
MUNITY ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS 
The second of the major groups of 
questions covered three topics, community 
activities, unionization, and political ac 
tivitics 


cemed opinions on the sex of teachers 
The first of two questions read, “Do you 
prefer men or women teachers at the high 
school level?” The answers were distrib- 
uted thus Men teachers, 16 1 per cent. 
Women teachers 2 2 per cent. No prefer 
cnee, 773 per cent. No answer, 4.4 per 
cent Men replied in favor of men sigmfi 


Community Activities 

The first question read, “Do the high 
school teachers of New London join m the 
activities of the community, such as the 
League of Women Voters, Rotary, K* 
warns, church groups. Red Cross, athletic 
groups, and the like 7 The distribution o 
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answers was Yes, 61 2 per cent. No, 
8 9 per cent, No answer, 29 9 per cent 

The next query read, ‘ In jour opinion, 
should teachers join m community actm 
ties?” This was answered thus Yes, 92 o 
per cent. No, 33 per cent, No answer, 
5 8 per cent 

Finally, the respondents were asked, "If 
jou know any teachers personally, what 
specific organizations are they in?" The 
fact that several organizations were named 
m the first question may have had consid 
erable effect on the other hand, the 
named activities may have been an accu- 
rate reflection of the popular conception of 
the interests of teachers Of the total of 
639 interviewees, rofi, or 16 5 per cent, 
named some community activities in which 
they believed the teachers engaged Those 
cited four or more times, with the percent 
ages of times cited by the 106 interviewees 
are given m Table 1 The large "No an 


Table 1 


Per Cent 


264 

Red Cross 

24 5 

Church activities 

22 6 

League of Women Voters 

189 

Kiwanis * 

85 

* Y activities 

7 S 

Elks* 

75 

Masons 

66 


57 


57 

American Association of University 


Women 


Athletic activities or groups 


Community Chest 


uso 



♦The womens auxiliary was included 

swer*' category on the first and second 
questions probably reflects a fact demon 
stated by the first question in the survey 
itself — namely, that a majority of the in- 
terviewees did not have friends who were 
teachers Hence, for just over half the re 
spondents replies were based on general 


observation only No significant correla 
tions were obtainable for these questions 

Union Acnvrrots 

The matter of the unionization of teach 
cis is one which generated strong popular 
feelings during the depression of the 1 930's 
and again during the immediate postwar 
jears It is one, further, on which teachers 
thcmsclv cs are sharply divided Because of 
its recurrent importance, the item was 
taken up on this survey The first of two 
questions dealing with it was, "Do you 
think that teachers are justified m union 
izing’ ' Replies were distributed as fol 
lows Yes, 689 per cent No, 264 per 
cent. No answer, 4 7 per cent 
Males replied significantly more often 
in the affirmative than did females 
(P — o 03) Laboring groups, as one 
would expect, when their combined opin 
ions were contrasted with those of the 
combined professional and proprietor 
groups, proved themselves more in support 
of unionization The older respondents 
were less likely than the younger to sup- 
port teacher unionization, and this "con 
senative' opinion was shared by childless 
persons (P — Q 05), and by Protestants 
as opposed tD Catholics The greater the 
individuals education, the less likely he 
was to feel that teachers have the right to 
unionize 

Respondents who commented exten 
sively on the unionization of teachers were 
chiefly concerned with the possibility that 
the * right to organize” w ould mean asso- 
ciation with the big labor unions Appar 
ently a teachers' union for protection and 
adequate pay found support, but a union 
as a power building organization did not 
In the ideology of most unions, the strike 
is the logical ultimate step in the achieve 
meat of goals That this should not apply 
in the case of teachers’ unions, however, 
seemed to be the opinion of most respond 
ents To the question 'Do you think 
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teachers are justified in striking?” the re- 
plies were as follows Yes, 3 2 9 P cr cen ^» 

No, 62.4 per cent No answer, 47 per 
cent On this second question males sup- 
ported tlieir original standing favoring un 
ionization, and again laboring groups, as 
contrasted to the combined professionals 
and proprietors, were more convinced of 
the justice of strikes Older respondents 
prosed less likely than the joungcr to feel 
that the strike, like unionization itself, 
was justified (P = o oox), and in the same 
way the upper income group, as compared 
with the combined lower income groups, 
significantly opposed the use of the strike 
(P ~ o 05) 

Comments on this aspect of teacher ac- 
tivities were numerous Man) interviewees 
felt that a strike was unwise and should he 
resorted to only in extreme eases Most 
objectors to striking appeared to regard 
the strike as, in effect, against the students 
and, in addition as actually impossible he 
came of the official nature of the teachers’ 
position lllogicall), a number of inter 
Mew ces protested that teachers should he 
paid enough so that they would not hi nc 
to strike The most notable non sequttur 
was that of one respondent who said, 
“Well, it all depends on what the child 
has done ” 

Political Activities 

Like union membership, political activ 
lty among teachers has engendered warm 
debate To the question 4 May teachers he 
active politically if they so desire 7 replies 
were Yes, 80 1 per cent. No, 17 8 per 
cent. No answer, 2 1 per cent Females 
significantly more than males replied in 
the affirmative, but no other correlation 
was found between opinions and the van 
ous socioeconomic conditions The com 
ments, while numerous, were confined al 
most entirely to qualifying the majonty 
position with the stneture that the political 
activities of the teachers should not cut 
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down the time devoted to their work or 
their objectivity 

OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
PROFESSIONAL STATUS Or TEACHERS 
The third group of questions undertook 
to discover in several ways how the people 
of the community compared teachers with 
persons in other occupations 

Professionalism 

The first question read, 4 Do jou con 
sider high-school teaching to be one of 
the professions 7 ’ The affirmative replies 
reached near unanimity Yes, 96 7 
cent. No, 2 o per cent. No answer, 1 3 P 01 
cent 

Job Comparisons 

The next three questions approached 
the matter of status by means of com 
pansons All questions were designed to be 
shown to, rather than asked of, the inter 
view ce They were 

Which of these occupations is about on 
the same social level as high-school teach- 
ing 7 

1 Factory worker 2 Pharmacist 3 
Plumber 4 Executive of large business 
5 Policeman 6 Waiter 7 Doctor 8 
Shoe clerk 9 Laborer 10 Proprietor or 
a small business 11 Shop foreman 12 
University professor 

(number) 

In the processing of the replies the occu 
pations were grouped in virtually the same 
general categories as were the occupations 
of the interview ecs themselves the excep- 
tion being the lumping of all “labor’ occu- 
pations under one heading A great man) 
of the respondents listed more than one 
job from the choices but m such cases 
most of these clustered in one general cate- 
gory or another the predominating cate 
gory, therefore, was selected as characters 
mg the response of the interviewee So 
processed, the replies in Table 2 appear in 
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Table 2 


Per Cent 

Choices predominantly in 


Professional category 


Proprietor category 

219 

Clencal categoiy 

0 

Service category 

36 

Labor category 

50 

Disparate choices without pattern 

56 

Choices predominant!}' in both pro- 


fessional and proprietor categories 

99 

No answer 

97 


Choices predominantly in 
Professional category 32 1 

Proprietor categoiy 21 S 

Clencal category 0 g 

Service categoiy 7 5 

Labor category jj 3 

Disparate choices without pattern 4 7 

Choices predominantly m both pro- 
fessional and proprietor categories 3 3 

No answer ]8 5 


terras of that percentage of the interview 
ees who marked one or another general 
category of occupations as being on the 
same level as lugh school teaching When 
the first five items in the table were an 
alyzed, it was found that the older the 
respondent was, the more likely he was 
to compare teachers with professionals 
(P — 0 05) Foreign bom persons signifi 
cantly supported the stand that teachers 
are ' professional ’ (P = o 05), while na 
tive bom interviewees tended to select jobs 
from the list which were in the proprietor 
category (P = oo2) More childless per 
sons than those with children made up 
that Small percentage of pejsons who held 
that jobs jn the labor category were com 
parable to teaching Almost all who refused 
to comment explained that they held that 
all people and all occupations are on the 
same social level 

Further enlightenment on the compara 
tive position of teaching was sought by 
asking the jntemevvees, ‘In the matter of 
salary, where do you think the high school 
teacher should stand on this list (about 
equal to what number)?’ The replies, 
when processed in the same manner as 
were those for the preceding question, 
showed considerable variance therefrom 
(Table 3) In the surprisingly large per 
centagc of respondents who felt that teach 
ere’ salaries should be comparable with 
those of persons in the labor category, 
males were significantly better represented 


than were females (P = o 02) Reflecting 
their replies on the preceding query, for 
eignbom persons were more convinced 
that the salaries of teachers should be com 
parable with those of persons in the pro- 
fessional category, while native-born inter 
viewees felt that they should be comparable 
with the proprietor category (P — 005) 
When the replies were analyzed according 
to occupation and education, it was found 
that the higher the interviewee’s occup 3 
tion fell on the census gradient or the 
more his years of schooling the more likely 
he was to believe that teachers’ salaries 
should approximate those in both the pro- 
fessional and the proprietor categories, as 
contrasted with those prevailing m other 
categories (by occupation, P = 001, by 
education, P = o 05) 

Finally, a clarification of teacher status 
in terms of other occupations was sought 
in a question phrased thus * In the matter 
of importance to the community where do 
jou put high school teachers on this list 
(about equal to that of what number)? ’ 
Once again, a marked shift of emphasis 
may fie noted m the replies (Table 4) 
Females, significantly more than males, be 
heved that teaching was comparable in 
importance to professional occupations, 
while m that small percentage of persons 
who compared the importance of teaching 
to that of jobs in the labor category, males 
predominated Again the native-born, 
more than the foreign bom, compared the 



importance of teaching with that of posi- 
tions in the proprietor category In the 
sizable percentage of interviewees who 
equated teaching to the service and labor 
categories, professionals and proprietors 
were significantly less represented than 
were persons in the laboring groups 
(P = o 02) The job most often selected 
by the latter for comparison was that of 
Table 4 
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ticularly interesting It was discovered, 
61st, that the "higher” the occupational 
level of the respondent, the higher was Ins 
estimate of teachers' salaries (P = 005) 
Next, it was found that the greater the in 

Table 5 

PcrCent 


Choices predominantly in 
Professional category 
Propnetor category 
Clerical category 
Service category 
Labor category 

Disparate choices without pattern 
Choices predominantly m both pro- 
fessional and propnetor categories 
No answer 


51 6 
12 8 
0 

114 

36 

56 

28 
12 2 


$1,799 and less 
1,800-1,999 
2 000-2 249 

2.250- 2,399 
2,400 

2 401-2,749 

2 750-2,999 

3 000-3,249 

3.250- 3,499 

3 500 and up 
No answer 


"policeman” Most of the comments at 
tested to a widespread public belief in the 
importance of teachers — a number placing 
them above any other occupational group 

THE HNANCIAL STATUS OF 
TEACHERS 

The fourth and last group of questions 
concerning educators was on their finan 
cial status The questions were divided into 
two groups the first was made up of four 
queries on salaries, and the second was a 
single question whereon the respondent 
was ashed to comment generally 

Teachers’ Salaries 

It should be remembered that the field 
work for this report was completed in the 
early summer of 1948 The first question 
was, "What is jour estimate of the a\er 
age yearly salary of teachers in the high 
schools of New London?” The replies were 
distributed as in Tabic 5 The correlations 
between responses to this question and 
various socio-economic factors proved par- 


39 
30 
124 
28 
44 
174 
59 
144 
16 
59 
28 3 


dividual’s education, the higher was his 
estimate of the teachers’ salaries, an 1 , 
finally, that the higher the respondents 
income level, the higher was his eshma 
of these salaries (P = o 001) 

The interviewees were next asked U 
you feel that the teachers are, in genera , 
underpaid, overpaid, or fairly well pai 
The replies fell as follows Underpaid, 
606 per cent, Overpaid, 09 per 
Fairly well paid, 324 per cent. No answer, 
6 1 per cent The first correlation whic 
proved significant was that few's, more 
than Catholics and Protestants, believe 
that the teachers were underpaid Rcfle 
ing the results of the previous question, J 
was found that the greater the respondent s 
education (P = o 05) and the higher his 
income (P = oo2), the more likely he 
was to believe that the teachers were uo 
derpaid . 

The next question was “What wou 
you consider a good starting salary for a 
high school teacher?” The replies, distrib- 
uted on the same scale as the P rev *^ s 
question, ranged as shown in Table 6 Trie 
single significant correlation paralleled one 
found on the previous questions the 
higher the respondent’s income, the higher 
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Dis estimate of the proper starting salary 
for teachers 

The final question in this group read, 
"what would jou consider a good top sal 
ary to be paid, say, after fifteen j ears’ 
teaching’ ‘ The replies for this question 
quite naturally required a different scaling 
than did those for the preceding salary 
items They were distributed as in Table 7 
Once again, occupation, education, and in 
come prosed to be significant The higher 
the interviewee was placed in the 00 


Table 6 


Per Cent 

$1,799 and less 

38 

1 800-1 999 

1 5 

2,000-2 219 

139 

2 250-2,599 

50 

2,100 

67 

2101-2 719 

19 6 

2,750-2999 

31 

3 000-3 219 

16 3 

3,250-3,199 

06 

3 500 and up 

97 

No answer 

16 5 

Table 7 

Per Cent 

55 199 and Jesr 

22 2 

3,500-3 999 

ISO 

1000 

111 

1 001-1 199 

23 

1 , 500-1 m 

85 

5 000-5,199 

124 

5,500 and up 

66 

No answer 

214 


cupational continuum, the greater his cd 
ucafion, and the higher his income 
(P = 005), the higher was the top salary 
which he belies ed suitable for teachers 

General Statements 
In order to elicit the respondents’ gen 
eral opinions concerning teachers and 
their status, an open question was in 
eluded "How do you account for the pres 


ent difficulties of primary and high school 
teachers in the United States T” 

The replies were first grouped by the 
predominant reason (Table 8) Whether 
or not the interviewees reached in this 
survey had an accurate appreciation of the 
historical background of teaching in this 
country, they evidenced a fair knowledge 
of prevailing conditions The following 
comments arc necessarily selected, and 
hence unrepresentative from a statistical 
standpoint, they demonstrate, however, 
the more perceptive range of opinion 
tapped by the survey 

“About 550000 teachers,” said one m 
terviewce, "have left the profession since 
1941 Financially they are at a low level, 
and they have low prestige The competi 
tion with other more lucrative positions 
and those with more prestige pull people 
away from teaching There is 3 poor ath 
tude in the community toward a teacher 
Many girls talc it up as a stop-gap until 
they get married ” Said another "The 
teachers are underpaid possibly it is be- 
cause they are not regarded with as much 
consideration as they should be in the 
community, whether personally or pohti 
cally " A third said "The community 
looks upon teachers as outsiders and won t 
give them a chance to become active in 
the community It regards them as a class 
apart ’ Others stated "Youngsters have 
lost respect for their teachers within the 
last fciv decades, since much of the disci 
pline has been taken out of the schools 
and out of the hands of the teachers”, 
"The world is upside down”, ‘ Heartaches 
go along with teaching, the teachers cm 
get better jobs ” One respondent was p3r 
bcularly explicit "I attribute their diffi 
culties to three things first the unwilling 
ness of the average person to pay for the 
cost of good education second, the lack 
of public recognition of the importance 
of education, and third, control of educa 
bon by political groups” Another re- 
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marked "Teachers are underpaid because 
the> haven’t given enough effort to fight 
mg for themsehes, for adequate compensa 
hon ” Others said ‘ Teachers are afraid to 
take part in control ersies they are at the 
mercy of school boards’ , “This is a time 
of lowered morale— a lag between mate 
ml and spiritual achievements ” 

SUMMARIES BY SOCIOECONOMIC 
FACTORS 

It remains to reassemble the matenal 
according to the characteristics of the peo- 
ple holding the opinions This section of 
the report summarizes opinions of teacher 
status in eight categories Statistically sig 
mScant correlations were found m all cate 
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To have teachers as friends 

To feel that teachers should be tree to 

be active politically , 

To compare teachers to professionals as 
to their importance to the community 


Ace Group 

The older the respondents, the more 

likely they were 

1 To feel that the standards of conduct 

for teachers should differ from those o 
other good citizens , 

2 To compare teachers to professionals in 
social level 

and the less likely they were 

3 To feel that teachers are justified in un 
ionizing and m striking 


gorics 


Table 8 


Pei Cent 


Teachers are underpaid 
General economic cond tions in the 
country are accountable 
TV public a uninterested in educa 
tion 

Teachers lack prestige 
Administrative policies in education 
are faulty 

There are too few teachers 
No answer 


51 2 

55 

25 

23 

19 
14 
35 2 


Sex 

Males interviewed in this study differed 

from females m that they were more likely 

1 To favor the employment of teachers 
from minority groups 

2 To favor the hiring of men teachers 

3 To feel that teachers arc justified in 
unionizing and in striking 

^ To be among those who felt that the 
teachers were comparable to persons in 
the occupational category of laborer 
with reference to the pay they should 
receive and their importance to the 
community 

The males differed from the females, in 
that the) were less likely 


Nativity 

The native bom differed from the for 
eign bom m that they were more likely 

1 To have teachers as friends 

2 To oppose the hiring of teachers from 
minority groups 

3 To believe that teachers were compara 
ble to proprietors in social level, salary, 
and importance to the community 

The foreign bora were more likely 

4 To believe that the standards of con 
duct for teachers should differ 

5 To prefer men to women for teaching 

positions , , 

6 To feel that teachers were comparable 
to professionals with reference to socia 
lev el and salary 

Possession op Children 

Childless interviewees differed from 
those who had children in that they were 
more likely 

1 To feel that teachers are not justified 

in unionizing , . 

2 To be among the few who fcltl* 13 
teachers were comparable to laborers 
in social level 
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Rsuciotf 

Protestant interne wees differed from 
Catholic interviewees m that they were 
more likely 

1 To feel that teachers are not justified in 
unionizing 

2 To believe that teachers should be com 
parable to professionals with reference 
to salaries 

Catholics differed from Jews in that they 
were more likely 

3 To prefer men as teachers 

Jews differed from Protestants in that they 
were more likely 

4 To believe that teachers should be com 
parable to proprietors with reference to 
salanes 

Jews differed from Protestants and Cath 
ohes m that they were more likely 

5 To believe that teachers from minority 
groups should be employed 

6 To believe that teachers were underpaid 

Occupation 

It was discovered that the higher the 
place of the respondent in the occupa 
honal hierarchy, 

1 The higher was likely to be his estimate 
of the teachers current salaries and of 
suitable top salaries to be paid after 
fifteen years of experience 

2 The more likely he was to believe that 
teachers salanes should be comparable 
to those of both profess onals and pro- 
prietors 

Respondents m the two laboring groups 
differed from those in the professional and 
proprietor groups in that they were more 
likely 


3 To feel that teachers arc justified in 
unionizing and m striking 

4 To feel that teachers were comparable 
to laborers and service workers with 
reference to their importance to the 
community 

Educat/ov 

The greater the education of the inter 
viewce the more likely he was 

1 To have friends who were teachers 

2 To believe that teachers salaries should 
be comparable to those of both profes 
sionals and proprietors 

3 To believe that the teachers were un 
derpaid 

The greater the education of the inter 
viewee 

4 The higher was his estimate of the 
teachers current salanes and also of 
suitable top salaries 

and the Jess likely he was to 

5 Tee 1 that teachers are justified m union 
umg 

Income Level 

The higher the income level of the m 
terviewce 

1 The higher was likely to be his estimate 
of the current salaries, of a good start 
mg salary and also of a suitable top 
salary for the teachers 

2 The more likely he was to feel that the 
teachers were underpaid 

The upper income group as contrasted to 
the two lower income groups was 

3 More likely to feel that teachers arc 
not justified in striking 
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THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN CULTURE 1 
Margaret Mead 


discussion and analysis 

Because she is not only an incisive commentator on ^ d ““ h0 "’ " 
also one of the worlds leading anthropologists, Margaret Mead to i„ 
to the present discussion a mdeness of understanding and broadness 0 
background that few possess We feel that she sees the problem of the 
school in American culture in terms of a deep histoncal and geograp 
context Such an outlook not only gives us perspective but sharpens tn 
focus of our investigation as well The student wall gain a greater apprec 
tion of this piece if he underlines those sections of the selecbon whicn, 
either directlj or indirectl}, draw upon Dr Mead’s knowledge as an 
anthropologist , 

Among innumerable seminal ideas is Dr Mead’s comment that 
image of the private academy reflects “all of America’s ambivalence 
about . txadibon, about class ” Do any of the other selections in this 
chapter touch upon this ambivalence? Again, Dr Mead’s statemen 
regarding “the conflict between the school onented toward the past and 
the school onented toward the future” casts light on current attacks on 
“progressive educabon” What is the nature of this light? Does it 
illuminate any of the histoncal selecbons— for instance, the piece by 
Mark Twain? How? 

Dr Mead oflers us several types or models of teachers To which do 
jou believe jou will most nearly conform when jou are a teacher? WiH 
jou blend the qualibes from several models? After studying this piece, 
jou may want to examine jour own background to find where and how 
jou may best fit into the educabonal sj'stem Is such an examinabon help- 
ful? If it is more disturbing than helpful what should jou do? Forget the 
problem? Examine it more thoroughly? Seek advice from a competent 
counselor? 


In any discussion of Amen can schools, 
of ' the Amcncan school system,” of "the 
public school,” if you listen carefully, jou 
can see these images come and go, the 
loved and longed for image of the little 

5 Reprinted bv permission of the publishers 
from Marga-et Mead, The School in American 
Culture (pp si— to) Cambridge Mass 
Harvard UnrversiU Press. Copyright, 1951, by 
The President and FcIIctm of llarvard College. 


red schoolhouse, the deprecated and 
ned-over image of the at) school, and 
image of the private academy, which cot 
tains all of America’s ambivalence a J* 
England, about tradition, about class 
affectionate note with which the little r 
schoolhouse is invoked is a statemen 
our sense of conflict between the a C3 ^ CT j 
that perpetuates the past — which in Am 
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ican terms means limiting the future, tying 
us to the old world and its caste lines and 
age-old solutions — and the city school 
which belongs only to the future, which 
turns out pupils who, because they cannot 
look back, base, m a sense, no perspective 
at all but only the dreadful urgency of 
moving on moving away from, knowing 
only that what was once theirs by birth 
right is bad and un American that what 
is isOT that, what is new and up to the 
minute, must therefore be American and 
good 

All three of these themes have become 
interwoven in our contemporary American 
culture so that a tenth generation Amer 
ican, educated in private schools, will have 
difficulty persuading his child, who has 
learned to speak Spanish from an upper 
class but foreign mother, that it is not 
something shameful and disgraceful to be 
heard speaking a foreign tongue on the 
street And the contrast between the mis 
chief of the country boy and the dehn 
quency of the immigrant slum boy has 
vanished too, so that the select suburb in 
which tenth generation Americans and 
successful third generation Americans Jive 
side by side has its |uvenile delinquents 
also It has its quarrels among the parent 
taxpayers as to whether foreign languages 
are to he taught in the schools, its con 
flicts as to whether the teacher is to be 
treated as an equal, as the emissary of a 
strange outside world or as the poorly paid 
custodian of the gateway to “culture 

If we tum from images to look formally 
at the history of American education, of 
its theory and its practice, the conflict he 
tween the school oriented toward the past 
and the school oriented toward the future, 
with the seldom obtainable dream of a 
school which would hold the w odd steady, 
will be found to be a prevailing theme 
This theme is expressed m many forms in 
the struggle between the classics and mod 
cm languages, in the struggle between 'at 
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least one foreign language” and none at 
all in the struggle between academic stud 
res and vocational preparation in the argu 
ments about required courses versus elec- 
tives, in which shared conformity to a 
common past is opposed to selectivity 
which is a preparation for an unshared 
future 

Before I go on to discuss the part which 
tins threefold picture of the school has 
played and is playing in American educa 
tional theory and practice, I should like to 
tum for a moment to the contrasts and 
comparisons provided by primitive societies 
on the relationships between the genera 
tions Primitive societies are our models 
for slowly changing homogenous societies 
in which the children’s lives faithfully re- 
peat, gesture for gesture, and expenence 
by experience, the lives of their parents 
and grandparents Through the invcstiga 
tron of such slowly changing societies we 
can form a picture of type relationships 
between the old generation and the new, 
against which such relationships, when 
they occur in an age of rapid change like 
our own fake on additional meaning In 
these slowly changing primitive societies 
we find great variation as to which age 
group inducts the young child into his so- 
ciety; the baby may spend most of its tune 
with its mother or father or in the arms 
of an older sister or brother, or by the 
side of a grandmother or grandfather Each 
is a possible way to learn the mtneate, 
beautifully patterned way of perceiving the 
world and acting withm that set of percep- 
tions which a culture offers each child 
bom within it 

But if we examine in detail some of the 
implications of the parent-child sibling 
child, and grandparent-child rearing sihia 
tions, we find certain systematic differ 
ences Those societies in which young 
children are reared by grandparents — of 
which certain North American Plains In 
dian tribes arc typical — have an enormous 
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degree of conservatism The culture sur- 
vives, even as the buffalo disappear, the 
land is taken away by the advancing white 
peoples, and the tepee is displaced by the 
shack Still the language, the way of 
thought, of the past endures Sometimes 
nc find only one or two survivors of a 
whole language group, two toothless, half 
deaf old women, who will, however, have 
clung to their language and their memo- 
ries, and are still able to dictate long texts 
to the patient ethnographer This conscrv 
atism, this cherishing clinging to the old, 
can be related to the role which the grand 
parent played in the lives of Indian chil 
dren, to the way m which the child, even 
as it struggled and wriggled in an ecstasy 
of beginning movement, apprehended m 
the tonus of the grandparental arms the 
sort of pact which its lively little body 
would someday make with death As old 
hands and old voices, speaking with the 
gentleness and resignation of a people who 
saw human lives as like grass which gTcw 
up m the morning and at night was mown 
down, informed the child of the way that 
men and animals, the sun and the moon 
and the stars, seeking and poweT, vision 
and practicality, life and death were to be 
viewed, so the child was able to incorpo- 
rate in early childhood all that his culture 
had to offer him In such a rounded un 
den landing, nothing was left unexplained, 
uncontemplated, which later would dial 
lenge or threaten And the Indian has re- 
mained as one of our chief examples of the 
tenacity of a people who, robbed of every 
condition of their lives, still clung to the 
fo-m, to the pattern, meeting night after 
night to gamble for buffalo nickels where 
once the stake was a war hone 

At the opposite extreme, we find the 

cultures n which it b the child nunc 

lh* eldrr sister or less frequently the elder 
bre’her — who carries the jounger child 
about on a hip almo-t too slight to bear 
the burden Instead of the tremor of old 
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age, there is the tenseness of the hands 
which can hardly lift, the hands which are 
almost unable to readjust the carrying 
sling, or shift the baby from one hip 
another These child nurses, far from 
ing learned the nature of the whole life 
cycle from their old grandmothers, are 
just out of babyhood themselves, and were 
reared by other children The child on ® 
hip is not something infinitely young an 
remote, waiting at the end of memory, 
the child whom one was yesterday, witn 
all the fears and urgencies which have] 
been partially mastered in the self Th®* 
are the cultures in which the growing 
child is kept close to infancy, sometime 
only by way of keeping a great avvaren 
of the rhythms of its own body, s ° 
later dancing and love making will 
equally easy and graceful, as in Samoa- 
Sometimes also the child is kept close ° 
the images of infancy, so that the ntua 
resolutions of its early tenors arc express 
in the theater by conflicts between wif 
and dragon, who reenact on a stage tn 
conflicts which the child experiences in 1 
relationships to father and mother, as 
Bah Or the child nurse may help the eft 
retain its passivity, in a world where every 
adult is egging it on to continuous unre 
milling displays of energy and anger. a* 
among the Iatmul Among this head bun 
ing tribe of the Scpik River, where ad 
relationships are violent and assertive. 
theater is a senes of tableaux in which a 
movement is frozen and static, in contras 
to the theater of Bah where a pe°p 
whose daily life is ordered and gentle are 
able to express the most violent emotion* 
In the spontaneous drawings and in 
play of the children of the child nurse age 
w-e can find the links which permit tft^r 
child charges to retain the feeling th 3 
makes the adult theatneal presentation 
both possible and meaningful, as the Ba ► 
nese child keeps alive the capacity 
plastic expression of feeling and the latmn 
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child, who in his adult life must be stormy 
and noisy, keeps his capacity for stillness 
The child nurse may be seen not as the 
guardian and ally of any particular aspect 
of early childhood, but rather as a way jn 
which the child s response within its cul 
ture « kept intact in spite of the pressures 
which will later fall upon the adolescent 
and the adult From the child nurse there 
passes to the native child a fond of license 
to be itself, from one who has not yet de- 
parted far enough from that closeness to 
the experience of early childhood to be 
able to withdraw the license And so we 
have a second mode), the society in which 
the resources of early childhood, whether 
in directness of bodily expression or nch 
ness of phantastic elaboration or denial of 
the adult structuring of the world, are pre- 
served for children, and therefore for adults 
also, because the child learns not from 
someone who has traversed the whole 
round of life, but from someone still very 
close to its beginning 
The two models of child and gmndpar 
ent upbringing arc brought together again 
when wc consider the aristocratic society 
in which the upper-class child has a nurse 
drawn from the peasantry and in which 
the child of the peasant class is cared for 
by its grandmother, while the mother 
works in the fields Here, the pcasantchild, 
like the Plains Indian child, is exposed to 
the whole of the culture which wall be its 
for life, caught tightly in a mesh that it 
Cannot break, bom a peasant to die a peas 
ant In the S3mc society the same type of 
peasant woman, not always so old, is per- 
forming quite a different function for the 
child of the aristocrat, keeping alive in it 
impulses and dreams which its more edu 
cated, differently controlled parents would, 
if they were its mentors, disallow So the 
peasant nurse keeps alive in the aristo- 
cratic child his seme of his own body and 
himself, which can then tolerate the ngors 
of court etiquette, rigid demands for pos- 
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ture and gesture, for honor and conformity 
to the demands of caste, while, as a peas- 
ant she communicates to her own grand 
child a way of life in which body and self 
play a different part, upon a simpler stage 
The third model, the model which 
echoes the little red schoolhousc image, is 
that in which children are reared not by 
grandparents who represent the whole tra 
ditional definition of life, or by children 
whose own eager little mouths have hardly 
left the breast, or by nurses whose own 
peasant standards of eating and drinking 
perpetuate the pleasures of the breast with 
a frank enjoyment which is banished from 
ballroom and audience chamber, but by 
parents, by people of early maturity, the 
present possessors and inheritors of the 
adult world This is the typical middle- 
class position a family economically well 
enough off so that the mother is not bur 
dened down with field or farm duties— or 
overwhelmed with more children than she 
can feed and care for, m which the father 
is making his way, actively, in a world of 
change and commerce, a world of entre- 
preneurship and profit In such a rapidly 
changing world grandparents are likely to 
be out of date, behind the times also to 
a degree rejected, as it was they who reared 
the present parents, and reared them pur 
poscfully and determinedly to become re- 
sponsible, time-bound, goal-oriented adults 
In such a world also elder siblings arc busy 
themselves learning to outstrip their par 
ents They have too much to do to be 
efficient baby tenders they must learn the 
skills and arts which mil be necessary for 
success Furthermore, the middfe-c/ass par 
ent will distrust the child nurse as also 
the sen-ant girl is distrusted The child 
who is to be inducted into a world where 
life is real and life is earnest must be ex 
posed from the beginning to the model 
parent, who must herself and himself 
punch and reward the growing child Thu 
middle-class picture is not only true of our 
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own American middle-class life, but also 
can be found in primitive societies like 
that of the Manus of the Admiralties, a 
tribe of stone age fishermen The Manus 
are efficient, profit seeking earnest, moral 
people, concerned to rear their children to 
follow the same pattern— not so much of 
life, as of goal seeking And among the 
Manus the older children practice in play 
the arts of adult life, and the parents care 
for the children, who leam to think of 
adults as persons who are completel} mas- 
ters of their environment 
The child who is reared according to 
this third model— reared by parents who 
are at the height of their careers, far from 
childhood, and facing an old age about 
which they know little and expect little — 
grows up, far from its infant awareness of 
its body, far from the memory of the child 
hood fantasies which fed eageriy and hun 
grily on the \eiy meagre set of symbols 
which such a culture possesses, hut alert 
and ready to face a relatively new and un 
charted world, in a thoroughly learned and 
thoroughly charted waj Close contact 
with the grandparent leaves little room for 
welcoming change or sailing strange seas 
Close contact with child nurse or peasant 
nurse keeps the child so en rapport with its 
body and the arts and rituals whose mean 
mgs it is able to retain that it also will be, 
on the whole, uninterested in change and 
conquest But parent reanng produces a 
child who faces toward a partial future, 
who can conceive life as an unwritten 
chapter of a book that is unfinished 
But these three models which I have 
been discussing are models drawn from 
slowly changing homogeneous societies, I 
have been able to speak of a life in which 
those who rear were similarly reared, in 
which all the lullabies one sings to children 
are the lullabies one heard as a child If 
such models are to be of any use in con 
sidcnng the problem of the teacher m the 
American school today, wc must add to 
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them from the actual situation m out O'vn 
society, the condition of rapid change 
must add to them both the reflection m 
all adults, whether of the parent or or 
the grandparent generation, the change 
through which the) have passed, the tan 
that they were reared by parents whose 
hands were already fumbling before un a 
miliar doors, or with hands which lay H3C 
cid with despair in a world they had not 
dreamed of and could not cope with e 
must picture the adult who has 
reared in a dozen tones of voice, re P^ 
manded, rewarded, cajoled, and tease 
and appeased according to half a hun r 
systems, who has learned to move abou 
somehow, in a senes of rooms m vv ic 
the very arrangement of the furniture ei 
thcr diagrams the lack of harmony m t e 
tastes which gradually assembled it or in 
its perfection of harmony will give him a 
pattern which he is not likely to repea 
And to this picture of an adult who m 
personality is the expression of the && 
heterogeneity and rapid changes m our 
cuncnt society, wc must add the picture o 
children who differ from the children " 0 
came ten years before them, and differ a o 
from the children who will follow them» 
as children reared on schedules are fo 
lowed by children rocked to sleep, to 
in turn succeeded by children reared ac 
cording to some new one of the prescrip- 
tions through which a newly self-conscious 
society is attempting to meet newly rea 
lzed needs The condition in onr soa rjf 
today is dramatized by the late bom chud, 
whose mother finds that nothing that she 
learned ten years ago about how to treat 
children or of what to expect from them, 
can be applied to this newcomer, wbo 
seems even to have learned to cry "ath 3 
new note m its voice, who will have to 
have different clothes will displav differ 211 * 
tastes, and will weep for quite different 
reasons Where, in slowly changing socie 
ties, the adults are confronted by children 
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whom they know— for were they not such 
children themselves, just such children 
with the same fears, the same joys, the 
same bits of mischief and rebellion — the 
adults in the modem world face children 
who arc not only unlike their own past 
childhood, but who are actually unlike any 
children who have ever been in the world 
before 

How then does the teacher — the teacher 
who may stand at the door of the academy, 
or its successor the academic high school, 
ready to induct these unknown children 
into the tradition of the past, and the 
teacher who stands at the door of the 
crowded slum school, ready to prepare her 
pupils to enter the future by leaving their 
past — hoiv docs this teacher fit into the 
changing world in which she is called upon 
to plaj so sensitive and significant a role? 

We may consider for a moment the way 
in which the teacher can approximate to 
each of the three generation positions the 
grandparent who has seen the whole of 
life, the parent who is living it day by day, 
and the child or nurse who is the custodian 
not of the child s future so much as of the 
child s immediate past 

The type teacher who comes closest to 
the grandparental role is the teacher of 
the classics, or the teacher who treats 
mathematics and science as if they were 
classics, fixed and immutable, as un- 
changed and unchanging as the figures on 
Keats’ Gtecian um The gifted teacher of 
the classics com eys to the child a sense of 
the roundedness and relatedness of Me, of 
the way in which each penod repeats in 
its own way an old story that has already 
been written in a more gracious and fin 
ished waj in the past Any budding desire 
to explore the new, to make new con 
quests, can be gently, benignly reduced to 
the expected, by a reference to Diogenes 
or to Alexander As man has been man 
will be, one can leam to wnte different 
but not better sonnets in a world which 


has dignity and form The teacher m the 
academy was typically such a teacher lay- 
ing the groundwork for an orderly accept- 
ance of a world which, however different 
today’s version seemed, was mercifully 
never new 

The teacher in the overcrowded city 
school— where there were too few seats 
and too few books m a room filled with 
strange smells from foreign eating habits 
and foreign sleeping habits — is closest to 
the parent model, as she straggles to get 
her pupils to face away from the past and 
toward the future She teaches her pupils 
to acquire habits of hygiene and of indus 
tr), to apply themsehes diligently to pre- 
pare to succeed, and to make the sacrifices 
necessary to success, to turn a deaf ear to 
the immediate impulse, to shatter any tra 
dition which seems to block the path to 
the goal, but to shatter it in a way and 
with the sanctions of the entrepreneur 
This teacher is closest to the model m 
which the parents rear the child to a lmd 
Df behavior rather than to Jit within a tra 
dition When she imitates the teacher of 
the academy and teaches her pupils to 
learn memory gems, she will find she faces 
confusion, because she is teaching them 
the past of older Americans in order to 
give them a future, and this contains con 
tradictions How will these children bom 
in hospitals, treated at clinics, who cele 
brate a holiday in the biggest movie thea 
ter, use such memory gems as “I remem 
ber, I remember the house where I was 
bom/' or “over the river and through the 
wood to grandfather’s house we go the 
horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
through the white and drifting snow ”? She 
will be happiest when she teaches modem 
histoiy, with the next pages still to be 
written, in a "current events” class, or 
when she teaches science as a way of look 
ing at life winch is constantly changing, 
constantly discarding what has been the 
best hjpothesis for a better one Shc—lihe 


the middle-class parent— faces forward 
into a future that is only partially charted, 
and so she must furnish her children with 
a kind of behavior, a method of cxplora 
lion, rather than with the parchment map, 
with its lines drawn m lovely fading colors, 
that is available to the teacher in the acad 
cmy classroom 

The third model, the child nurse or the 
peasant nurse, the teacher whose task is to 
stay close to the young child's bodily im- 
pulses and exuberant imaginative attempts 
to take in the world around him, is a new 
type of teacher She has come into being 
as one gifted thinker after another — froc- 
bel, Montcssori, Anna Freud — rebelled 
against the price which modem, urban 
izcd, industrialized Europeans and Amer- 
icans were paying for their new kind of 
civilization From Germany, from Italy, 
from Vienna, from England, and from the 
United States there came a demand for 
some form of education which would fit 
the little child — a chair and tabic to fit bn 
body, materials with which he could work 
out ins groping attempts to relate inner 
and outer world, and teachers who would 
kneel beside him, give him a shoulder to 
cry on or a body which could be turned 
into a steed, who would be allies of his 
infancy, rather than surrogates cither of 
the finished world of tradition or of the 
fluid world m the making of the entrepre- 
neur First in the kindergarten, and later 
and much more articulately in the nursery 
school, we have developed an educational 
pattern which contains some of the values 
of the child nurse, or the peasant nurse, 
m which sensitive teachers, who must al 
most always be young because of the stren- 
uous physical demands of working with 
little children who are permitted to move 
about freely, arc taught how to ally them 
selves with the immediacies of the world 
of the little child 

But m all three parallels which I have 
drawn, parallels which, like all figures of 


marcaret head 

speech, impose an extra degree of old 
and so distort the reality— for in the teem 
mg schoolrooms of America sve find 
three types of teacher and every p^ 
blend, in every sort of situation 
still ignored the changing children an 
have spoken as if the children w 0 
these different kinds of teaching 
themselves all of the same stuff as 
teachers from whom they lcam 
children to be taught were of the sam 
stuff as the teachers, we would still ha 
a problem in initially training twchen ^ 
any one or any combination of the t 
which 1 have outlined The teacher w 
adequately to represent the order o 
past, the dignity and beauty of tia 1 ' 

must, in the course of her training c° 
to terms with her own past The 
lines she wrote so unwillingly, the t 
rems in geometry which were resented, 


parents and teachers who were respoi 
for making her learn her lessons, mus 
be reexamined, the rebellion exorcise 
transformed, so that she can become 
wholehearted and resigned exponent 
traditional learning 
The teacheT who is to help a genera i 
go away from and beyond their P aren ' 
who is to be forever exhorting her P“P 
to be up and doing, has a different 
she must relive her childhood and 
change the specificity of the t ^ en ’ an 
which her parents and teacher made up 
her for a new set of demands, wine* 1 * 
will make, m the same tone of voice, U P°" 
her pupils Where the teacher who repr 
sents the past and tradition must aCCC P. 
directly and finally both what she herse 
has been taught and those who stood 
the past, the teacher who must urge 
pupils to desert or surpass their parents^ 
to abandon the matter but, in a way, keep 
the manner She comes to terms dunng 


her training if that training is to 


succeed. 


not with her own parents as they them 
selves were with all their weaknesses an 
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strengths, but with the demands which 
parents and teachers in the abstract have 
a Tight and a duty to mate on children 
She must give up any overfaithful clinging 
to the particulars of her own past, if she 
is to face a roomful of children for whom 
it is her duty to wish a future very differ- 
ent from that which their own parents’ 
lives offer them 

Congruently, the type teacher of our 
city and town schools today is a girl who 
is — in the words of the contemporary class 
analysis — mobile upward, moving from 
lower class to lower middle class, or from 
lower middle class to a better middle-class 
position She is someone who must Iran 
scend her own past and so jn a sense is the 
better prepared to help her pupils repudi 
ate theirs and become mobile also The 
type teacher of the academy or the aca 
demjc subjects in a modem lngb school is, 
on the other hand, mobile downwards, 
clinging to a past she is in danger of los- 
ing, as a family that has fallen on hard 
days clings to the family portrait and the 
grandfather's clock 

The type nursery school teacher is the 
girl from an upper middle-class back 
ground, who finds herself desperately out 
of sympathy with the verbal facility and 
concern with things rather than with peo- 
ple that seems to her a predominant char 
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actemtic of her world Very often inartic- 
ulate and academically "slow," better able 
to communicate with a touch of the hand 
or the slant of a painted line than with 
words, she can become a nursery school 
teacher only if she can come to sufficient 
terms with her own rebelliousness against 
adult standards — against, indeed, the 
whole adult world — so that while she acts 
as the little child s ally, she does not hold 
the child bach Very often the nursery 
school teacher, and also the child them 
pist, is not a special kind of adult who has 
kept a closeness to his or her own child 
hood, which however is completely reor 
ganized and made anew, but rather a 
young adult who is continuing to live out 
an unrealized childhood and who after a 
few years, weanes of the repetitive game 
and becomes a supervisor, or teaches teach 
ers or decides jt is more rewarding to deal 
with adults than with children The 
teacher who within the school fulfills one 
of these roles which ha\e a formal rcla 
tronship to the child rearing practice of the 
grandparent, parent, or child nurse pat 
terns seems to be the more successful the 
less she is acting out some unresolved and 
overdetermined past and the more she has 
reassimihted and revised her past to fit 
into the teaching role which she has 
chosen 
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CLASS AND CURRICULA 
In what ways does the school contribute 
to the American status system 7 How does 
the school function in this status system? 

i Reprinted from Who Shall Be Educated? 

(Chapter V) by XV Lloyd Warner Robert J 

Havighurst and Martin B Lceb by permission 

of the publisher Copyright, 11344 by Harper 

& Brothers. 


Those arc the problems we are here irncs 
tigating T irst, let us look at what is taught 
in school against the background of the 
American status system In the technical^ 
language of school personnel, ‘what is 
taught * m school is described as ‘ the cut 
nculum ’ Jn many high schools through 
out the country there are different curric- 
ula or courses leading to different kinds of 



diplomas and to different walls of life In 
some large communities wc find that there 
are different schools for these different 
courses, such as manual training school, 

\ ocatronal school, commercial school, tech 
meal school, trade school, and so on Not 
all communities can afford such elaborate 
programs, but \vc find sanations from the 
extremes of man} courses and schools to 
schools with one generalized curriculum 
Who talcs what cumculum in high 
school 7 How is the choice made’ Such arc 
the questions we must asl and answer We 
might first look at a high school where 
there ate no formal differences of cumcu 
lum but wrhere elective courses differenti 
ate the college preparatory from other 
students The school supenntendent of 
Old City, in talking about the school s role 
in the choice of courses, says 

I try not to encourage them all to go to 
college but neither do I try to discourage 
them I do feel that it is much better that 
those who will not make good college ma 
tenal do not go to college and I try to im 
press on them that there is no magic in 
college and that those who male good 
there would probably male good anyway 
I also must keep m mind the fact that if 
our students go to college and make a poor 
record it reflects on us and hurts our stand 
ing and for that reason I try to discourage 
the poorer students from gomg to college 
Another thing that must be kept in mind 
is that the students who go to college scl 
dam return here and the students who are 
going to male good citizens and taxpajers 
ten }cars from now are those who are not 
of exceptional ability and are not college 
material 

He states further at another time 

• I have noticed that although a student 
must has e at least medium ability to enter 
college, the was the courses are gnen he 
may go through and get a degree and all 
he will have will be an assortment of 
courses such as impractical ps)dbology, so- 
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ciolow, economics, and things lilc that 
ulnch I admit arc good things but vitb 
the average student don t prepare hi 
actual life The result is that a bo> uto 
might have made a good bnd. mason 
comes out with a smattering or 
knowledge and a feeling th3t brick 
beneath him and he just struggles » 
with some w ork he is not fitted for 
know, when I was a bo>, the profesaxsaM 
teachers used to tell us that we shou ■ 
ambitious and that if we were and w 
hard each of us might get to be presi 
As a result we had these big ideas ano 
struggled for something that we mg* 
have known wc couldn’t get I « on 
heve in that and so I trj to tell them twr 
it is better to be a farmer and have a 
fortable and happ) life than try 
something >ou are not fitted for 

We see what actually happens if 
consider the 191 students who were g 13 
ates of the Old City High School over : a 
fivc)e3r period Tins number includes 
the white high-school graduates 
those who attended private schools ’ 
accompanying table shows what happe^ 
to these people after graduation and w 
the social make up of the group was 
The group called “middle” is made up 
of those about whom not enough is 1*. 
to stratify exactl) so that it consists of 
upper middle and lower middle c ^ ass J ^L 
pie The group called ‘lower” is 
of all upper lower and lower lower c w 
people The group marked “unknown 
were those about whom there was lnstun- 
cient information for classification, but a 
the most part these came from the 
areas or from a near by orphanage ^ _ 
We must note that most of the upf*"* 
class students attend college but that tn^ 
form onl} 7 per cent of the total gradua 
mg class The upper middle class studen ^ 
male up 28 per cent of the gradua * 
class and 69 per cent of them go on 
college, whereas the lower middle c ^ 
makes up 23 per cent of the graduating 
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Collkce Attendance or Htcn School Graduates in Old City 


Class 


Upper 

Upper middle 
Middle 


Lower middle 

Lower 

Unknown 


Total 


Number 

% of Total 
by Class 

Number 

Attending 

College 

% of Each 
Social Class 
Attending 
College 

% by Social 
Class of All 
Who Attend 
College 

M 

7 

10 

72 

14 

34 

ZS 

37 

69 
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31 

16 

18 

35 

23 

43 

23 

7 

16 

10 

M 

10 

0 

Q 

0 

30 

16 

0 

0 

0 

191 

too 

72 


WO 
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class and only x6 per cent of them go on 
to college Stated another waj, of all those 
who go on to college, the upper-class stu 
dents constitute 14 per cent, and there are 
no lower-class students during this penod 
who go on to college 
One boj, the son of an immigrant truck 
farmer of lower middle class status, won a 
national essay contest and will go to col 
fege on a scholarship and probably wall 
rise in status Another lower middle class 
boy who did not have much scholastic 
ability but who was an excellent foothill 
player went on to college and one can pre 
diet upward mobility for him because he 
also has an affable personality Two lower 
middle ebss sisters who are talented musi 
Clans continued their musical training after 
high school and at the time of the study 
had already begun to participate freely, 
albeit as arbsts, with upper middle and 
upper ebss people 

There ate four curricula m the Yankee 
City high school The La bn Course, meJud 
ing modem and classical languages as well 
as history and mathematics, « designed to 
prepare students for college The scientific 
course emphasizes phjsies and chemistry 
and prepares the student for college study, 
but it docs not equip him to get a job in 
an applied science The commercial course, 
with such subjects as typewriting, short 
hand, and commercial English, is supposed 


to train the pupil so that he can get a job 
when he leaves high school The general 
course provides a high-school pupil with an 
adequate education for immediate od/ust 
ment to life To reiterate, the first two 
courses provide preparation for college and 
the last two foe immediate acceptance of 
adult status A “D” mark is not passing m 
Latin or scientific curricula but it is pass 
mg m general or commercial This is in 
dication of the scholastic difference be- 
tween the Latin and scientific and the 
general and commercial curricula 
All the pupils from the upper upper class 
went to private schools which prepared for 
college AH the lower upper pupils in the 
public high school were in the scientific or 
the Latin Course Eighty eight per cent of 
the upper middle class, 45 per cent of the 
lower middle class, only 28 per cent of the 
upper low er, and 26 per cent of the lower 
lower took college preparatory work As 
the social class declines there is a pro- 
gressive drop in the percentage of the pu 
pils who take courses to prepare them for 
college, and there is a progressive increase 
in the percentage of pupils who take the 
commercial and the general courses Only 
13 per cent of the upper middle class pu 
pils took the commercial and the general 
courses, compared with 55 per cent of the 
lower middle class, 72 per cent of the up- 
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per lower, and 74 per cent of the lower- 
lower 

The evidence is clear that the class $>s 
tem of Yankee City definitely exercises a 
control over the pupils’ choices of cumc 
ula Supplementary interviewing of teach 
ers and principals abundantly demon 
strated this point The children of the two 
upper and the upper middle classes, in 
overwhelming percentages, were learning 
and being taught a way of life which would 
fit them into higher statuses On the other 
hand, the lower middle and the lower-class 
children, in their studies m the high 
school, were learning a way of life which 
would help adjust them to the rank in 
which they were bom 

In the elementary school all the chfl 
dren from all the classes are given the same 
formal training In high school social dif- 
ferentiation begins The formal education 
of the high school itself clearly contributes 
to the social differences which begin to 
appear in the personalities of the children 
Nevertheless, a certain percentage of the 
lower-class children in high school do take 
the preparatory course for college Those 
who do are usually socially mobile and are 
using the high school to equip themselves 
for climbing to a higher rung on the social 
ladder They are said by their teachers to 
be "more ambitious” than the others 
The class differences in choice of high 
school course show up in other interesting 
ways The principal, for instance, says that 
the standard of teaching lowers as one goes 
from Latin to general course He says 

In the past the teaching was different m 
the Latin group from the scientific group 
but now they are both to be the same’ 
There was a recognizable difference in the 
quality of teaching formerly so that you 
weren t able to shift one pupil from the 
scientific to the Latin curriculum, although 
you could shift him from the Latin to the 
scientific Next year there will more than 
ever be a difference m the college and non 
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college group It is life liaung two schools 
within one building Tins difference ens 
in English os a sublet, but also in the 
other studies Tor example, talc ! the Ocn 
cral Science Course III and the Chemistry 
course given m the scientific c “ mCU . u ?L 
The latter is more difficult and rod™ 
more material and is better taught t 
the former 


This teaching difference is not particu- 
larly perceptible to the students Accor 
ing to one bnght boy from the upper lower 
class 

The Latin curriculum only ™ cans that 
Latin is inserted in that curriculum 
if you don’t go to college the Latin 
nculum does you some good I wish t 
I had taken the commercial course beca 
now I expect to study advertising in so 
school in Boston When I entered 
school, I thought I might go on to coueg , 
but I can’t now I wish though we did 
have to study Trench If I flunk Trench, 
might have to graduate in the general cu 
nculum That would be too bad 

Even though this boy docs not believe 
there is much difference in the courses e 
knows the social value of graduating in * e 
Latin cumculum In discussing school ac- 
tivities, this same boy says 

On the school magazine staff there are 
more from the Latin division than » r ° m 
any of the others, that is, three Latin stu 
dents, two general, two commercial an 
two scientific 

Three Latin division students are active 
editors on the yearbook, all, that is, excep 
for the business manager, who is from the 
scientific division 

We End further that the people in these 
various cumcula stick together and vie for 
social recognition For instance, we hear 
a boy discussing the school leaders 

Kathleen Regan is vice president of the 
Student Council, and is very popular vm 1 
her classmates She belongs to the Tn t Hi 
Club, is on the magazine staff, was a c* 3 ” 
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officer in a previous year, and had a lead 
ing part in the cast of the senior play 
Whenever there is any p3rty, TnHi 
dances, etc, around, John Burton usually 
takes Kathleen She is a dam good kid, 
she has been in my class four yean now, 
in the Latin division You know the friend 
ships one makes m school last for a long 
time 

Then there is Ruth Larkin, president of 
the English Club, in the Latin division, 
and on the Student Council as a result of 
being president of the English Club 

Ana William Carlyle, auditor of his 
year, business manager of the yearbook, 
member of HiY, editor in chief of the 
magazine, has held class offices, doesn't go 
around with any special kids, and in school 
docsn t hang around with anybody in par 
ticular He wouldn’t be getting the recog 
mtion that he is if it wasn't for his friends 
m the scientific division, who elected him 
to his office This is common m the case 
of quiet kids He is an honor student 

The intellectual talent of these children 
is being trained and prepared for upward 
mobility They arc now feeling the effect 
of this combination of curriculum and tal 
ent in their increase in status 

Social class shows its influence more di 
rectiy m these school activities About 
Mike Ryan, an upper loner class boy, we 
3te told that he is 

3 popular little Riverbrooker He was 
elected president of the sophomore class 
by a margin of three or four votes The 
election was between him and Edwin Hat 
Icy from up the Hill The election was 
really between the Riverbrookers and the 
HiU, and it took three or four ballots to 
reach the decision Finally, Ryan won by 
six votes Both these kids are very friendly 
with each other The kids were voting for 
the one that came from their section of 
the city 

In athletics, however, this accent on so- 
cial background and future plans (college) 
are not important or may be in fact re- 
versed 
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* Peter, our nigged football star, comes 
from the tough section of the city, where 
they think a lot of the football players that 
come from there He chums around with 
Eddy They arc both to be captains of the 
football team next year Their parents 
work m shoe factories Eddy's father died 
suddenly last vear Had a heart attack be 
fore the football season The family is 
struggling along They have always been 
poor An older brother, Sydney, probably 
is the only means of support now The 
mother naturally stays at home because 
they have small children 

Gordon Warren is a redheaded foothaJJ 
player called the “canot topped demon” 
The fellows are always laughing when he 
is around He does a lot of dancing and 
has a swagger all his own on the dance 
floor The girls all like him as he has a 
very likeable character he is a jolly kid, 
has freckles, red hair, and has a glass eye 
He comes from the South End 

In discussing another boy from the 
lower lower class, our informant shows how 
differentiation is present and how by being 
good enough in schoolwork and doing the 
right thing one can get in with the 

* higher ups’ and if * the friendship is last 
ing ' one can * really get ahead ” 

Now, there is Mike, an active member 
of the Student Council, treasurer of the 
senior class, and treasurer of the Student 
Council He comes from the poorer section 
of the city He is in the Latin course and 
will probably win a scholarship He is very 
well liked by those that know him in the 
school He plays football, baseball, and 
doesn’t go around with any girl docsn t 
show any inclination for stepping out 
When the Hi Y club puts on a party or 
social Mike doesn't seem to have any 
trouble getting a girl, so I guess lies all 
right His parents are pretty poor I im 
agme, but that docsn t hold against him 
I think just as much of him as I do of the 
kids up the Hill In fact more The kids 
from the Hill are from a richer class You 
don t have to come from the Hill to be in 
that group, but they usually sbek together 
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the)' usualh have a clique of their own * 

I don't know whether the) think they're 
better than other kids, although ma>be the 
poorer bids think they arc snobs My class 
xs prett) free from that Those that stick 
together are usually well liked Most of 
these kids are very well liked by kids from 
the other division 

HOW THE STUDENTS MAKE THEIR 
SELECTION OF CURRICULA 
As we have seen, the social class status 
of a pupil and his famtlv has considerable 
influence us the choice of high-school cur 
n cnlem so that lower upper, upper middle, 
and lower middle class children go in 
strongly for the college preparatory course 
and die others tend to choose the more 
vocational courses This tendency of social 
class standard* to ovcmile ability leads to 
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earlier they would hare been able to gradu- 
ate in the Latin curriculum 

The high-school principal gwa*® 
about the changes from the college p 1 * 
para torj courses 


The changes made hr the POP 11 ! 

Latin or scientific curriculum to the 
mercial or general were usuallj (otcca _ 
is, a pupil should never have teen 
Such tilings as failure to do the work 
erlv force a pupil to change order t 
able to graduate It is a traged), the J-jigy 
number who arc taking Latin or sa ~? 
cumcula who shouldn't really be th 
Thev come to hish school with some i 


Note the idea of place, that ts^ a P u P*j 
m the Latin or scientific is "there, he cn 


a good deal of reshuffling or attempted re 
shuSmg by the htgh-school teachers That 
is, the) ha-e to trv to change some of the 
good students from the vocational courses 
to the college preparatory courses and, b) 
giving fading marks, thev change students 
from Latin ex science to the general course 
If the pupil is intent on getting ahead 
and docs not have the characteristics which 
the teacher thinks are necessary, he is dis- 
suaded from pinning hrs hopes too high If 
the student, on the oth**r hand, is not con- 
fident enough in his ability to get ahead 
but the teacher recognizes this ability, it 
is the teacher's responsibility to start hnn 
on the nght path 

A woman teacher m the high school 
says 

Children m the grammar school make 
very sill; decisions Two of the four girls 
who are highest m the senior class this 
year elected commercial or general their 
freshman year, and shifted to Latin at the 
end of the freshman year, but neither one 
can graduate in Latin because thev haven’t 
had the first year of Lahn If the) had 
been guided to make the cmect decision 


just taking a special course 
The condition of the high-school ejFjr 
ment and building » an example ot 
influence of the social class system <m 
schools No upper tippers and a small pc 
tion of the lower uppers send their 
dren to the local school These people* j 
controlling the banks and large industries, 
control the financing of the at)~ and, 2»- 
though the school hi been inadequate 
all scorns for thirty years, no money 
been allotted to build a new school 
A new school was important for 
upper nuddle daw who based their bop® 5 
for “getting ahead” on education It 
the Cit) Council that controlled the 
however, and they knew who con troll- 
the town The City Conned frustrated - 
efforts of the upper middle class Board 
Education to get a new school A hi? 11 
school bov says 


I showed the school board all through 
the school budding the other dav, 
showed them all the sore spots The <chco 
board is all for having a new budding 
Citv Council committee, including 
mayor, also visited the school and 
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committee thought that only the Jabora 
tory was inadequate and thought that it 
was foolish to have such a little room way 
up on the top fioor for a laboratory 

The history of educational institutions 
in Yankee City goes a long way back into 
the eighteenth century Since the begin- 
ning, Yankee City set up grammar schools 
in which the three JYs were taught In 
1831 a high school was begun for boys In 
18.43 3 fogh school for girls was begun, 
and m 1844 a free school for boys and 
girls was opened All those schools were 
privately endowed and they were the basis 
of the Yankee City high school, which was 
started in 1868 as an amalgamation of the 
other three schools The purpose of the 
three schools was to prepare the boys for 
college and the professions and the girls 
for teaching, as well as to give them sub- 
jects which were "solid and useful ” Only 
"the better class" of young person went on 
to secondary education As the demand for 
educated people grew in the United States 
and high schools expanded, the Yankee 
City High School was adapted to the 
dunging situation Tins was done by add 
mg vocational and commercial courses to 
the Latin and scientific courses The school 
board, however, steadfastly refused to in- 
crease the building accommodation, so 
that jn 1932 the high school, planned to 
seat 350 students, was squeezing in 800 

WHO PREPARES FOR COLLEGE 
IN HOMETOWN 

The Hometown school has a fine build 
mg and an undifferentiated curriculum so 
that the same high school education is 
available to all the children whether they 
have college ambitions or not In Home- 
town, 80 per cent of the boys and girls of 
high school age attend high school ^Vhy 
do they go’ What do they and their par 
ents expect from a high school education? 
Fust of all, no upper upper class family 
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lias children in high school The lower up- 
pers and upper middles account for about 
the same proportions of pupils as one 
*ould expect from their proportions in the 
total population The lower middles con 
tribute less than one would expect and the 
upper lower and lower lower contribute 
more, probably because the lower-class peo- 
ple have larger families and, therefore, 
more prospectn e pupils 
Of all high school students classified as 
lower upper or upper middle, 88 per cent 
will go on to college while only 12 per cent 
of those in the three bottom classes expect 
to go to college Of the total high-school 
pupils, ao per cent are preparing to go to 
college and 80 per cent were definitely not 
going to college 


CoixrcE Expectations and Social Position 
Proportion of High School Students Expecting 
to Go to College 


Class 

Hometown 

Yankee City 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Lower upper 

IDO 

m 

Upper middle 

80 

83 


22 

45 

Upper lower 

9 

28 

Lower lower 

0 

26 


In the accompanying table we can see 
how the college expectations of high-school 
students compare with their social class 
positions College expectations in Home- 
town were determined largely on the basis 
of the high school principals judgment 
concerning the probability of college at 
tendance for each individual student 
Combined with this was a consideration of 
the emphasis placed on strictly academic 
work and the stated expectations of the 
students about going on to college It is 
important to notice that the greater pro- 
portion or all the upper middle and lower 
upper classes wall go on to college while 
only a small proportion or none at all of 
the three lower groups expect to go to 
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college- men we loot at college expecta- 
tions of Yankee City youth, we see a some- 
what similar picture Proportionately more 
lower middle and lower-class students in 
Yankee City are thinking m terms of col 
lege, but this derives from the fact that m 
Yankee City there is a fund which helps 
boys to go through college and also from 
the fact that a smaller proportion of lower 
c lass students are in high school College 
expectation of Yankee City students is de 
xjved from figures on curriculum choice 
Very few Hometown boys and girls base 
gone away to private preparatory schools 
People of the higher strata were unanimous 
m saying, “It’s not done in Hometown ” 

Mr Peabody sends his son, Kenneth, to 
one of the famous New England “prep” 
schools He says, “I can see a difference” 
and such insidious comparisons annoy 
some people in Hometown In Yankee 
City almost all upper upper children and 
many lower upper and some upper middle 
children are sent to private schools 

In Hometown, adults of any given class 
seem to vary considerably with respect to 
the education they have had, and thrs 
seems to be the more true in the higher 
strata Theic arc men in the higher strata 
who arc no* high-school graduates and 
some who arc graduates of professional 
schools basing considerable prestige; and 
tlv-rc: have Ven college men on \VPA 
along with adults who have attended less 
than seven grades of grammar school 
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tem, graduation honors, etc ) and, 
the social prestige of the school invoh A 
How does the high school fulEH *- 
pectahons of the people of 
The comculum is to a large 

around requirements for college e ° 
and for the so per cent of the sted=nB 
who continue their education m inn* 
bons of higher learning the preparation 
adequate, if judged by the subsequen 
demic achievement of Hometown s 
at colleges This college preparatory grav 
is preponderantly upper middle an , 
middle class, with a few lower up port 
upper lowers , , 

Other students in the high sc ^ l0< V^ 
mostly courses in the college F*P~T 
tory curriculum with some vocations 
jects instead of Latin, modern 
and mathemabes There are 3 5 nCU _ _ 
courses, business and secretarial Icotm^ 
and an apprenbeeship program by 
students are trained as clerks in the ^ 
or as workmen in the fact cries 

For the children of high-statusra® , 
“life begins in college," for the high 
no longer provides the class tramingP^ 
pic of these positions has e so I° n ? i f , P cC \ 
of iL “Life begins in high school 
lower middle and lower classes Horn' ^ 
people feel that they are sery c 
crabc” and do not like to be at an 
minded of their stratified status 5 )’ 5 * e ^L 2 i 
b up to Mr Mercer, the school P nT,a ?% 

to provide a high-school curriculum ^ 

learning system that fulfills the xta ^ f , 
ments of all without too noticeable '■■■ 
enhabon Also, he has to do this m 3 . 

that will not offend his school 
which consists of three upper middle 
m<m and two lower-uppers Here rt 
Mr Mercer says 
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cnts want their kids to have the same 
things they did You can’t change this, 
you can’t change the curriculum m the 
narrow sense — I know you can change 
these other things [the extracurricular ac- 
tivities] but you can t change the trad) 
tionnl curriculum 

So Andrew Mercer steers his way be- 
tween the extremes of an education suited, 
an the one hand, to the majority and on 
the other hand, to the most powerful His 
success is shown in that he has come up 
from a lowly position — country boy "with 
no poise ’ — to be an accepted member of 
the upper middle class Even J udge Scott, 
one of the town’s most successful social 
atbiters, finds him a fine fellow — 'got 
what it takes,” he says 

The attitude of “getting ahead” per- 
vades the whole of Hometown and there 
is "democratic” social atmosphere rernmis 
cent of the late nineteenth century The 
bulk of the population (91 per cent) is 
lower middle and lower class, and there 
still seems to be room “at the top" We 
see examples of this attitude in action in 
the Rotary Club program to Americanize 
the lower class ethnic population At a Ro- 
tary dinner for the Polish boys’ baseball 
team the team captain said that all the 
boys hoped to grow up to belong to Rotary 
(a middle class organization) The school 
fits into and adds to this altitude toward 
Upward mobility This is best exemplified 
m the reaction against a differentiated cur 
nculum in the high school The demo- 
cratic way seems to be to give everyone the 
same educational opportunities — the same 
as required for those at the top, namely, 
college preparatory courses 
The school system of Hometown espe- 
cially the high school, reflects the demo- 
cratic belief that everyone has a chance to 
“get to the top " In other words, the dero 
ocratic ideal of ‘opportunity for all is a 
guiding principle and the school is the 
mam instrument of opportunity It per 
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forms this function, as the schools did 
more generally a generation or two ago in 
America, by offering an undifferentiated 
general academic education, he can take 
this opportunity who will 
It is clear now that Kenneth Peabody 
and Tom Brown will go to college, like 
nearly everyone else at their status level 
They will hare social pressure applied to 
them to push ahead Joe Sienkowit* and 
his brother come from a class where few 
go on to college, hut Joe with his musical 
ability and his brother with athletic talent 
will nse m the status system because they 
will translate the power given them by 
their talent into social recognition Bob 
Jones and his kind are destined to populate 
the lower levels of our social system 

SOME HIGH SCHOOLS PROVIDE A 
SINGLE PROGRAM TOR YOUTH 
OF ALL STATUSES 

In certain large cities, the undifferenti 
ated high school which we have seen in 
Hometoivn is in general favor, even 
though the schools are large enough to per 
nut differentiation 

One of the more significant social ex 
penments of our time is being earned on 
in a number of city high schools in the 
Middle West and West In Denver, Tulsa, 
Des Moines, Phoenix Los Angeles, Oal 
land and other cities like them the high 
schools are nearly all of the "comprehen 
sive” type All students are in a single cur 
nculum, with many individual electives, 
but without hard and fast divisions into 
college preparatory, commercial, voca 
tionai, etc. Thus there are no divisions on 
the basis of which claims to social status 
can be made All kinds of students aie in 
the same English mathematics, and his 
tory courses, regardless of their college-go- 
ing intentions Some students elect com 
mercial or other ‘vocational subjects m 
preference to 'college preparatory ' sub- 
jects, but they are not set off as a separate 



croup of students with a separate cumcu 
turn This situation holds also for most of 
the small cities like Homctosvn where the 
enrollment is too small to permit much 
differentiation of curricula 

The schools m these cities are criticized 
by many upper middle class people because 
they do not have "high standards” and do 
not “prepare well for college " Yet a com- 
prehensive and careful study of the college 
records of students from several of these 
schools shows that m college they do as 
well as or better than do the graduates 
from traditional college preparatory cur 
ncula and traditional high schools with a 
college preparatory emphasis 

It is probable that the criticisms coming 
from upper middle class people come in 
part from uneasiness over the threatened 
disintegration of social-status lines in the 
high school with the disappearance of 
clearly marled differences among curricula 
On the other hand, these schools are 
praised by many educators for the contn 
bubons they male to democratic citizen- 
ship and to helping boys and girls achieve 
the task of growing up m a complex so- 
ciety It may be suspected that these high 
schools draw a good deal of then popular 
support from lower middle and lower-class 
parents who w'ant their children to have 
* all the advantages of education,’ and do 
not like the discrimination implied by dif 
feienhation of curricula 

A FEW HIGH SCHOOLS SERVE 
YOUTH OF A SINGLE STATUS 
In sharp contrast to the cosmopolitan 
high school serving youth of all statuses is 
the high school of certain metropolitan 
suburbs, which draws students from a nar 
row segment of society In such suburbs as 
BronxviDe and Manhasset (New York 
City), Winnetka and Lake Forest (Chi 
cago), Grosse Pointe (Detroit), and 
Shaker Heights (Cleveland), the popula 
bon a preponderantly upper middle 
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and the high school is icmatUb!) homoge- 
neous as to socral status Of ecus* 
arc man) gradations of status sn a 
of this type, but these arc snamlysAh 
visions of a national upper middle cW 
While the teachers in these common 
pomt with pride to their one or twoT-e? 
or Chinese students and to the child 
chauffeurs, cooks, and grocerymen, 
is that youngsters like these, 
the backbone of the pubhc-schoo P°P 


lion of the ordinary town, are 


conspictf* 


ous minority in the upper mid e 
suburb Thus, in such a community, 
school is largely a one status msbto 

COLLECES ALSO FIT 
THE STATUS SYSTEM 
At the college level there is » ” nc * i '£. 
imhtutions corresponding rough y 
cial differences in college students as 
as to their differences in vocational goa 
Teachers* colleges 3nd noimal s 
draw their students largely frorn 
middle and upper lower class family ■ * , 

Brown’s teacher, Virginia Crane, a 
normal school and graduated from a 
ers’ college 

Junior colleges are so varied in type 
no single generalizahon can be ma e 
ceming them The municipal ] un,0 ‘ ’ 
leges, such as the Chicago City J 
Colleges, tend to draw students ‘ ronl _. e 
er middle and lower classes Some p ^ 
junior colleges, especially thosc Sss’ 
draw largely from the upper miatn . 
gmng their students a training . 
adapted to the social and vocabo 
of that class Stephens College is a 
ample of this group hs5 

The state and municipal ^ 

come nearest to getbng a cross seen ^ 
young people However, the bulk o ^ 
students are from upper middle and 
middle class families For exarnp le » ^ 
University of California at Berkeley 
heavily from middle-class families in 
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San Francisco Bay region, while many boys 
and girls from upper-class families go to 
Stanford 

The church related college and the in 
dependent liberal arts college of the South, 
Middle West, and West also draw from 
upper middle and lower middle class fami 
lies, though with significant differences due 
to the predominance of liberal arts or of 
religious emphasis in their programs Ober 
lm, Carlcton, Beloit, Knox, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, DcPauw, Pomona, Whitman, Da 
vidson, and Mercer are citadels of the 
middle class 

The old-established eastern colleges and 
universities draw from the upper middle 
and upper classes, with a sprinkling of mo- 
bile lower middle class youth These are 
the “Ivy League ’ institutions — Yale, Har 
vard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Williams, Hamilton, Ha\crford, etc Like 
them are a few colleges and universities 
west of the Alleghenies, of which Stanford 
is the outstanding example 

The generalization that different curric- 
ula and types of institutions are adapted to 
different statuses is illustrated by Goetsch’s 


study She found that the hierarchy of 
family income was reflected m a hierarchy 
of courses pursued by students in higher 
institutions, as shown m the accompanying 
table. 


Parental Income and Coliece Courses 


Cumculum 

Medan 

Parental Income 

Law 

$2,118 

Medicine and Dentutiy 

1 2 112 

Liberal Aits 

2 068 

Journalism 

1,907 

Engineering 

1,83-4 

Teaching 

1,570 

Commercial 

1.543 

Nursing 

I 368 

Industrial Trades 

1 104 


In each of these groups of institutions 
we see that the program is adapted to boys 
and girls from a certain portion of the 
social range But equally significant is the 
fact that m nearly all these schools and 
colleges there is a substantial minority 
from lower positions in the social heap 
who arc achieving social mobility through 
their education 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CITIZENS COMMITTEES' 
Mary P. Endres 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS .... w™. 

sSssesSSTS 

of the country Some of the inlc type and quality of the 

critical Educators have bccome attacks whichTcem motivated less 

an the school a «« ™ ^ pte bj the 

by interest m of certain individuals or foisting a 

intention of promoting the po T ^ rT11]J , lon 

i From The School Executive January, »95 J - PP 5^57 
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considerable perturbation Some prophets of doom predict a 

the precious vantage point afforded by the tradition of academic heed ° 

Ml tor this problem dncussed many bmes m your professional life, 

and many solutions will be offered *i,«tuotive 

Among the most promising solution to the P robl “" t ^ t in 
attacks, and one which provides a means of channeling p onment 

constructive and cooperative work with the schools, is the P 

of citizens committees for the public schools How these committ 

work is described in the following article 

Citizens committees are wholeheartedly supported and encourag ) 
some educational leaders Others feel that they exert undue influence on 
lay opinion in areas that are essentially for professional decisions 
which group would you agree’ Endres states, and we have also sugg 
this point above, that the citizens committee is a good way to hea 
vicious cnbctsm mat other valid reasons would >ou give for suggesting 
that school leadership encourage the formation of citizen groups’ Furt e 
more, what role should school personnel take in organizing and wor rig 
with such committees’ Should a teacher or school administrator be a 


officer of a citizens committee’ , 

There is a growing body of material on such committees and the km 
of community and organizational problems they have met You will c 
able to obtain much help from the National Citizens Commission ° r 
the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 
Another very important source for materials is the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D C From the latter 
agency you can obtain fascinating case studies of communities and their 
schools 


"We reaffirm our faith m cooperative 
planning by school and community groups 
in order to sene better the needs of youth 
and society All such cooperative activities 
must be earned on tn close relationship 
vnth the board of education the body 
legally constituted to operate the schools” 
Thu resolution adopted at Atlantic City 
in 1951 by the American Association of 
School Administrators represents a basic 
bcl-ef that if schools are to be good it in 
vol-.cs sharing and planning all of the way 
by citizens and professional people work 


ing together Because public schoo ^ 
public business, earnest participation 
broad a basis as possible is solicit 
desirable 

With the many organized attacks _ _ 
designed to destroy or harm public 
tion, it becomes more important than ^ 
that wc distinguish between hones 
cism and effort and vicious cntiosni ^ 
effort Communities should not svai 
their public schools have been attack ^ 
fore citizens committees are formed ^ 
much more democratic and construct!' 
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Channel the energies and efforts of inter 
ested citizens into something positive that 
will improve public schools rather than to 
confine efforts to meeting vicious organized 
attacks This does not mean, however, that 
one should not examine the arguments of 
groups with differing opinions 
A felt need on the part of community 
members to improve local public schools 
should be the motivating factor m the for 
mation of any citizens school committee 
It is recognized by all that the board of 
education is the legal instrument through 
which people operate their schools It is 
paramount, therefore, that at the outset 
there be complete understanding between 
board of education and citizens commit 
tee Tt is advisable that authorization for 
the formation of the citizens group come 
from the board of education Joint meet 
ings to define the areas of operation and 
responsibility of the hvo groups would be 
profitable at the outset 

ADVICE TO THE ADVISERS 
To whom is the committee advisory’ Is 
it the board of education’ the PTAP the 
teaching staff’ Will the citizens group 
ever do anything more than advise 7 Are 
there some action programs w here the en 
listment of Citizens groups would be bene- 
ficial 7 Channels of communication be- 
tween the board of education and the 
citizens group should be two-way Each 
group must be assured of a sympathetic 
interpretation of its program by the other 
The press radio, and printed brochures 
offer means of publicizing the reasons for 
establishing citizens groups and the nature 
of their work Whether or not the individ- 
ual citizen feels free to participate through 
a citizens group depends upon the open 
door policy of the committee In fact the 
committee may well become the contact 
between the patrons of a school comm u 
mty and a board of education It is desira 
ble that this contact constitute actual par 


ticipation rather than spectacular meetings 
and lip service to high sounding goals 

WHO SHALL BELONG? 

Shall representatives be elected by the 
people? Shall they represent organizations? 
Should there be a limit as to number? How 
can we be sure that the various geo- 
graphic, political social, economic racial 
and religious groups are represented? 

Each community must decide these is* 
sues for itself Certainly m some areas, the 
very need for a citizens group grows out of 
the fact that there are many groups of peo- 
ple within a community and that all 
should have representation on a planning 
council Every group should have a balance 
between parents and non parents urban 
and rural residents veterans and non leter 
ans old and new residents lower and up- 
per economic groups 

The needs of a particular situation must 
be kept well in mind when determining 
the number of people who should work to- 
gether Undoubtedly, a small committee 
can be more efficient than a large commit 
tee in formulating a recommendation But 
for discussion purposes one should tap all 
the facets of a community in order to get 
a cross section of ideas and suggestions 
After committees are set up a provision 
for term of office of committee members 
should be made Terms should not all ex 
pire at the same time but a retirement 
plan should be developed in order that 
new members are introduced to the work 
of the group in cooperation with some 
holdover members 

HOW SHOULD IT OPERATE? 

It is apparent that there is a need for 
some rules or bylaws under which citizens 
committees should operate They should 
define the officials needed for the organiza 
tion where when and how often the 
meetings should be held whether there is 
to be an operating budget and whether 
there should be a prepared agenda The 
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committee will hare to decide also^ether 
jt needs consultant services, whether they 
v.'ill employ stag w oilers, or whether they 
mas wish to hare small subcommittees It 
may be necessary to decide how to asoid 
becoming a tool of special interest groups 
with ul tenor motnes 

Capable and responsible leaders wfll un- 
doubtedly logically step into positions of 
leadership Much of the success of the 
\cnture will depend on them It will re- 
quire time, patience, and great understand 
mg to harmonize the many viewpoints and 
differing attitudes of all imotved 

A PRESCHOOL WORK CONFERENCE 
From the btchens and the farms, from 
the offices and the factories, 65 members 
of one small rural community’ in the Mid 
west came to school last August to partici- 
pate with the teaching staff and members 
of the board of education in a preschool 
worl conference which had as its theme. 
How Can Wc Imprcne Our Schools for 
Boys and Ctrls 7 Small discussion groups of 
not more than ten participants were set 
up for the purpose of defining problems 
and issues facing education, with particular 
emphasis on those affecting the local com- 
munity The groups had been encouraged 
to list all apparent problems, specific or 
general, small or large 
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the blue jeans that they use to physiol 
education?" _ _ f»i 

A tnnday work conference ‘ , 

toed, m which lay citizens met nto 
board of education and professional B 
members to discuss the quobons sand U 
set up plans for solving problems 1 
eral group then met together an P®° 
the recommendations and findings 
small study groups 

These were some of the ideas 
into the hopper _ 

“Since we belies e that the old 
— adults laying down all the rules an 
ulabons — stated a child’s freedom 
velop socially, we recommend tha pa 
and teachers allow children to 
that responsibilities are necessary an 
them share those responsibihbes wi 
another, that adults teach » 0 

ize that all privileges which t0 

enjoy carry with them responsibih 
be shared, and that W’C teach chi ^ 
biow the real meaning of freedom 
“Since it is true that mere toteran'* 
an individual may harm and not he p, ■ 
that really to belong an individual 
biow he is accepted, fib in and *s ’ 
we recommend that we teach racia 
ance by bnnging out the fact tha 
race has ib great men and has niade w 
while conbibubons, and that wr str 
fact that it is not what one rs but * 
docs that counts ” 
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OUR SCHOOLS HAVE KEPT US FREE 1 
Henry Steele Commager 


No other people ever demanded so 
much of education as have the American 
None other was ever served so well by its 
schools and educators 

From the beginning education has had 
very special, and very heavy, tasks to per 
form Democracy could not work without 
an enlightened electorate The various 
states and regions could not achieve unity 
without a sentiment of nationalism The 
nation could not absorb tens of millions of 
immigrants from all parts of the globe 
without rapid and effective America mza 
tion Economic and social distinctions and 
privileges, severe enough to corrode democ- 
racy itself, had to be fought To our 
schools went the momentous responsibility 
of inspiring a people to pledge and hold 
allegiance to these histone principles of 
democracy, nationalism, Americanism and 
Cgahtananism 

Because \vc are a "new” nation we some- 
times forget how very old are some of our 
institutions and practices The U S — today 
the oldest democracy in the world and the 
oldest republic — also has the oldest public 
school system m the world The famous 
Ould Deluder Satan law of 1647 which 
set up a system of community supported 
schools in Massachusetts Bay Colony was, 
in its day, something new under the sun 
"As a fact,” wrote Horace Mann, himself 
one of its later products, "it bad no prece- 
dent in world history, and as a theory it 
could have been refuted and silenced by a 
formidable array of argument and ex 
penence " 

What compels our interest, however, is 
not only the danng of that law, but the 

’From Life October 16 1950 Copyright, 
Time Inc , 1950 Reprinted by permission 


accuracy with which it reflected our na 
bonal character and foreshadowed our his 
tory 

How did it happen that this little fron 
her colony of some 15 or 20,000 souls, 
clinging precariously to the wilderness 
shelf, should within a few years have estab- 
lished a Latin School, Harvard College 
and a system of public education? Why 
this instant and persistent concern for ed 
ucataon — so great that education became 
the American religion? For it is m educa 
bon that we have put our faith, it is our 
schools and colleges that are the peculiar 
objects of public largess and pnvate bene- 
faction Even in architecture we have pro- 
claimed our devotion, building schools like 
cathedrals 

None of this reflects any peculiar respect 
for learning or for scholarship There has 
never been much of that, and there is 
probably less of it today than at any previ 
ous time in our history Only in the V S 
could the term "brain trust * be one of op- 
probrium only here is the college professor 
a stereotype of absent mmdedness and gen 
eral woolliness 

Yet the paradox m all this is more ap- 
parent than real ft is not because educa 
bon advances scholarship that it has been 
so prized in America — but rather because 
it promised to bring to real life the Amer 
ican dream of the good society So declared 
the great Northwest Otdnrastt cf 1787 
'“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind schools and the means 
of educabon shall forever be encouraged ” 
And the generation that fought the Revo- 
lubon had energy enough left to create a 
dozen new colleges, establish state univer 
sitics and provide for common schools by 
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munificent land grants Esen the Encjdo- 
media Bntanmca could observe soutlj of 
this geuerabon that “notwithstanding their 
addiction to those occupabons of which 
lucre is the sole object, Americans were 
dul> attentive to cultivate the held of 
learning and the) have ever since then 
first foundation been particularly careful 
to provide for the educabon of the nsmg 
jrogem ” And, m our generabon today, 
when the critical pedant of the Old World 
disparages American academic traditions, 
we are prone — and with much reason — to 
answer tarth it has never been the Amer 
leans who succumbed to the evil and mer 
etnaous appeals of Fascism, Nazism or 
Communism 

Let us loot at the specific tasbs which 
our triumphant faith in cducahon imposed 
on our school* The first and greatest task 
was to provide an enlightened citizenry in 
order that self-government might wotL 
Though the earliest settlers in New Eng 
land used the word democrat} only as a 
rebate, th'} had m fact embarted upon 
an experiment m democracy With inde- 
pendence the problem of self-government 
became urgent It n important to remem 
ber that self-government had not been 
tried before on such a scale. The founding 
fathers confidents believed they had found 
the lev "To be long lived," as Benjamin 
Rush observed, “republics must invest m 
educabon ” 
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the) avoided ievolubons, they settled aS 
problems b) compromise except e P 
St one, slaver), and perhaps that could 
not be settled b> compromise; they u 
sealed m ever) cmis an abdit) to sel 
able leaders Onl) a people taught ^ 
government could record these a 1 

The second great ta* impost npOT 
educabon and on the schools ® ^ 

bon of nabonal unity— was equally 
cult , , ,1*. 

In 17S9 no one toot for g* 311 ®?, 
blessing of the “more perfect union 
what, after all, was the basis for an 
ican nataon 7 Its geographical basis ; w 
large as to defeat itself, for how 0 
g ether an area of conbnental rh™ en5 __ 
third) inhabited by some four muliou p^* 
pie 7 The historical basis wns 
existent differences that separated 
Carolinians from Connecticut * 3n . , 
seemed to be greater than the bonds 
united them 

Yet we aeated unit) out of dn 
nabonalism out of particularism * 
material forces — the westward rnovciu 

. . „ . 1 tviI.CT — 


sped this achievement. 

But just as important were m e 
tual and emobonal factors — what Lm 
called those “mystac chords of mem • 
stretching from ever) battlefield an 
tnot grav e to ev en living heart and n 
stone” These were the contribute 
poets and novelists, editors and natura ’ 
historians and jurists, orators and 
— and the medium through which 
w orbed was the school Through 
whole 19th Cenhin, novelists hb-e 
and Suns and Hawthorne poets H c 
ant and Longfellow and Whittier, F” 11 , 
He Trumbull and Stuart 3nd P***®* 
tonans He Jared S parts and George 
croft, schoolmen like Noah Webster w* 
h.s Spellers and the McCuffcys with 
Readers — all these and scores of others 
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atcd and popularized that common group 
of heroes and villains, that common store of 
poems arid stones, of images and values 
of which national spirit » bom These men 
gave to Americans, old and new alike, a 
people's common language with which to 
voice a people's common hentage 

Cad sifted a whole nation that he might 
send choice gram over into this » ildemess, 
As for me, give me liberty or give me 
death. If they mean to have a war, let it 
begin here. One if by land, and two tf by 
sea. These are the times that try men's 
scrub, 1 only regret that I hoc but one 
life to lose for my count i), 1 have just be 
gun to fight, Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute, Don’t give up the 
ship. We have met the enemy and they 
are ours. Liberty and union, now and for 
ever, one and inseparable, I propose to 
fight it out on this line tf it tales all sum 
mer. Damn the torpedoes, Government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, With malice toward none, with char 
ity for all 

And then there were the songs and the 
pictures, too In school and lyccum, chil 
then came to learn and remember at least 
snatches of the “ Concord Hjmn ’ or * Old 
Ironsides” or the * Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere” Prom famed paintings they 
learned to recognize Wolfe dying on the 
Plains of Abraham, Penn making a treaty 
with the Indians, Washington crossing the 
Delaware, Boone pushing his way through 
the Cumberland Gap Through its young 
eyes the young people came to see itself 
as one nation 

The third task imposed on education, 
and particularly on the public schools was 
that which we call Americanism Each deo- 
ade after 1840 saw from two to eight mil 
lion immigrants pour into America No 
other people had ever absorbed such large 
or varied racial stocls so rapidly In this 
America could proclaim both its pride and 
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its welcome m the inscription m the base 
of tile Statue of Liberty 
Give me your tired, jour poor. 

Your huddled mosses yearning to breathe 
free 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tost to 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door 
How, after all were these millions of 
newcomers to be "Americans” — in lan 
guage, in ways of life and thought m citi 
zcnship’ The nations Erst and mam an 
Jwcr was the public school Most of the 
new millions, eager though they were to be 
Americanized, were too old for school, but 
their children went to the public schools, 
adapting themselves with childrens speed 
to American ways and taking home with 
them the idiom the habits, the very 
thoughts and standards they picked up in 
the schoolroom and on the playground 
Mary Antm tells us, in her moving Prom 
1 sed Land what school meant to the new 
masses ‘ Education was free It was 
the one thing that fmy father] was able 
to promise us when he sent for us surer, 
safer than bread and shelter 
* On our second day I was thrilled with 
the realization of what this freedom of ed 
ucation meant A little girl from across 
the alley came and offered to conduct us 
to school My father was out but we five 
between us had a few words of English 
by this time We knew the word school 
We understood This child who had never 
seen us until yesterday who could not pro- 
nounce our names who was not much bet 
ter dressed than we was able to offer us 
the freedom of the schools of Boston! No 
application made no questions asked no 
examinations rulings exclusions nomach 
matrons, no fees The doors stood open for 
every one of us ” 

That magic open door imposed upon 
American schools such a responsibility as 
the schools of no other country have ever 



had to meet Doubtless the necessity of 
teaching immigrant children even the most 
elementary subjects slowed up the proc- 
esses of formal education in many schools 
Yet those schools have done the astound 
mg job asked of them they have literally 
made millions of Americans 

There is a fourth and final service the 
schools have rendered the cause of Amer- 
ican democracy This most heterogeneous 
of modem societies — profoundly varied in 
racial background, religious faith, social 
and economic interest — has cser seemed 
the most easy prey to forces of notous 
privilege and ruinous division These forces 
have not prevailed, they have been routed, 
above all, in the schoolrooms and on the 
playgrounds of America In the class- 
room, the nation’s children have lived and 
learned equality* — all subject to the same 
educational processes and the same disci 
phnes On the playground and the athletic 
field, the same code has ruled — with the 
reward of honor and applause heartfully 
given to achievements to which all could 
aspire equally The roster of “foreign” 
names on our high school and college foot 
ball teams has seemed worth a feeble joke 
to many an unwitty radio comedian Who 
can seriously doubt that the cause of de 
moaacy is served when it is a Murphy, a 
Schwartz, a Groglio or a Levitsky that the 
cheering stands applaud? If, through the 
19th and well into the 20th Century, 
Amen can schools performed such magnifi- 
cent service, the question remains do they 
still serve the nation well? And is educa 
tion still the American religion? 

The evidence is conflicting Americans 
m many ways still confess their faith m 
education, still impose upon it tasks per- 
formed elsewhere by home, church or m 
dustry More young people are going to 
college and university today than went to 
high school only 30 years ago Public ap- 
proportions have mounted to $5 billion 
annually While the federal government 
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has accepted a larger share of responsMhty 
for education than ever before, 
philanthropy continues unabated and " 
still build colleges with the favor U>« 
other ages gave only to their cathe ra 
Yet there is other evidence of a not 
sobenng nature The proportion of our 
tional income devoted to education 
declined m the last decades, and 55 
for public education compares rather poor 
with the $8 billion spent on liquor or tn 
$19 billion on automobiles each year 
school teachers are underpaid, many Ul 
mgs are antiquated, most colleges an u 
versibes are in desperate financial P ’S 
And — even graver than the materia P 
ture— the decade that has witnessed th 


greatest rush to American universities 
also witnessed savage attacks upon 
intellectual integrity and independence 
The American mind today seems ccp 
worried about its school system as it nev 
has been before In the vast literature 
education there is more discontent 
complacency, more blame than P” 
There is an uneasy feeling that the sen 
have somehow faded to do their job 
Yet no one seems very positive as 
what the job of the schools is today 
oddly ironic — to say the kindest to 
people who rear their children on cOTU 
complain that the schools fail to ins 
love of literature , f 

It is shocking — to say the truth— to ^ 
the very people who support teachers oa 
and textbook censorship contend that 
schools are failing to encourage greater 
tellectual independence 

We need to get our standards straig ; 
and clear Many of the old purposes a 
criteria have disappeared, and the P C ®P 
have not defined new ones to take t 
place The igtli Century school, for ^ 
ample, had an enormous job m “Amene 3 
ization” — but it was a clearly defined ) 0 ^ 
universally willed by the people Too*) 
school faces a nice problem in deaa lC § 
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whether its education should reinforce na- 
tionalism— or inspue internationalism 

Two developments have further blurred 
the picture inherited from the 19th Cen 
tury First schools no longer hare any 
thing like the monopoly m education they 
then exercised Today they share icspoosi 
bilsty with the movies, the radio and tele- 
vision and, to a far larger extent than 
before, with the newspapers and the maga 
Zincs for millions of Americans Life and 
the Reader's Digest have supplanted the 
McGuffey Readers 

Second with the phenomenal growth of 
higher education, the new demands of in- 
dustry and the professions, the government 
and the military, the function of eletnen 
tary and secondary education has become 
more narrowly educational than ever be- 
fore In a day of specialization schools are 
called on more and more to prepare not so 
much for life, citizenship or democracy as 
for particular tasks and competences 

Tins means that wc have placed our 
schools in a crossfire of conflicting de- 
mands While wc still want them to per 
form broad social functions, we impose 
upon them narrower educational functions 

The old expectation persists that schools 
be training grounds for democracy and na 
tionalism The new demands are implaca 
b 7 e — that schools not only prepare young 
people for college, but somehow manage 
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to teach domestic economy, driving, ma 
chine shop, current events world history 
and typewriting at the same time 
There is a further difficulty— the one 
that most of us are reluctant to recognize 
Schools reflect the society they serve Many 
of the failures we ascribe to contemporary 
education arc m fact failures of our society 
as a whole A society that is indifferent to 
its own heritage cannot expect schools to 
make good the indifference A society that 
slurs over fundamental principles and takes 
refuge in the superficial and the ephemeral 
cannot demand that its schools instruct in 
abiding moral values A society proudly 
preoccupied with its Own material accom 
plishmeDts and well being cannot fairly ex 
pect its schools to teach that the snug 
warmth of security is less meaningful than 
the bracing venture of freedom In all this, 
to reform our schools is first to reform our 
selves 

For a century 3nd a half American 
schools have served and strengthened the 
commonwealth They provided a citizenry 
as enlightened as any on earth They justi 
fied and vindicated democracy s promise 
If society clearly defines the new duties it 
wishes our schools to fulfill and if it stead 
fastly supports them not only with money 
but also with faith, they will surely justify 
that faith in the future as thiy have in the 
past 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

This document is a very interesting one Education, as you are now 
probably aware, is big business Just glance at the advertising in such 
magazines as Nation’s Schools , or The School Board Journal, or the 
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Journal of the National Education Association, and you can see also that 
business has a big stake m education We not only must provide tcacherc 
for millions of school children, but each of these must be equipped wit 
pencil, paper, books, desks There must be pencil sharpeners and cateterci 
trays, light fixtures and bleachers, typewriters and motion picture scree 
The modem school is a costly building to erect, and costly to maintain 
Lets look even further Without an educated populace, business com 
not operate Secretaries are needed who can read and spell as well 
operate machines, men are required who can measure and read directions, 
who can prepare reports and repair motors The work of a technologies 
world requires an educated worker Thus business is directly depen en 
upon mass education to provide the millions of workers who are nee e 
Industry and business also carry on the training in specific skills, u 
without a basic foundation in the schools, neither business nor industry 
could afford to operate , 

What, then, does business think about education? What do you thin 
the average businessman thinks about the schools? Does he like what t e 
schools are doing? Does he feel the schools are doing a good job 7 
The statement that follows interests us because it goes deeper than 
just the selfish concern of business with cither selling equipment to tne 
schools or obtaining skilled workers It tells us what business represents 
tnes and educators do agree are some of the basic guide lines that should 
help determine policies in the public schools of a democracy The con 
elusions that are presented contrast a liberal position with a somewhat 
more conservative one As you read these paragraphs, you may want to 
check which of the contrasting statements most reflects your own opinion, 
and which reflects what you think to be the opinion of the general public 
Then go out and test your idea of what the general public thinks! 

sections The Purposes of Education in America The Support of Education TJ* C 
Responsiblities of Educators The ResponsMities of Industry to Education The 
Ultimate Responsibaity for Education For the complete statement interested students 
should read the entire text of This We Believe About Education New Yorl National 
Association of Manufacturers 1954 The selection which follows has been repnnted by 
permission of the Education Department of the National Association of Manufacturers 


About This Statement 
The Special Education Subcommittee of 
the Educational Advisory Committee and 
the Educational Advisory Council of the 
National Association of Manufacturers was 
appointed for one purpose — to focus at 
tcntion on areas of agreement between ed 
ucators and industrialists which would 
seise as a basis for better understanding 
and more effective cooperation between 
these two groups This Statement contains 


a brief outline of the premises and the : 
soning that led to specific areas of aff 
ment, and a final recapitulation or 
Subcommittee s conclusions .... 

The Educational Advisory Comm* 
and the Educational Advisory Counci 
the NAM, in a joint meeting on Oct 
27, 1953 approved the Statement or 
Special Education Subcommittee "hi 
presented here It is hoped that this c , 
will be received by botn industrialists 
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educators m the spirit of tolerant good will 
in which it was conceived and in which it 
was conscientiously prepared If the State 
ment makes a contribution to further dis 
cussions which will result in better under 
standing and closer relationships between 
Education and Industry, it will have served 
its major purpose 

— Robert H W Welch, Jr , Chairman 
INTRODUCTION 

The National Association of Manufac 
turers, throughout its history, has con 
sistcntly supported Education m America 
Strong statements have been issued pen 
odically, setting forth ilie beliefs and posi 
tions of Industry Yet the mutual con 
fidence which so obviously should exist 
between Industry and Education has suf 
fered many shocks over the years 
At a meeting of the NAM Educational 
Advisory Committee held m January, 
195a, several leading educators were in 
vited guests They, too, it developed were 
concerned over an apparent detcnoration 
in relationships Some of the causes seemed 
inadvertent and isolated, but there were 
also evidences of deliberate intent 

It was recognized that a great majority 
of American businessmen and American 
educators have little or no criticism to 
make of each other, but over the past sev 
eral jears attacks by some businessmen on 
the philosophy or practices of some edu 
cators have been widely publicized Sum 
la fly, there has been articulate criticism of 
business and lndusby by some educators 
Resentment has resulted on both sides 
Anxiety was expressed at the January 
meeting lest the friction and rmsunder 
standing increase It was suggested that a 
Subcommittee could well be established to 
study the situation and to propose con 
structure counteraction Thus the Special 
Education Subcommittee was conceived 
and appointed It comprised six industrial 
ists from the NAM Educational Advisory 
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Committee and six educators from the 
NAM Educational Advisory Council 
At the outset, the Subcommittee agreed 
that misunderstanding and suspicion be- 
tween Education and Industry should be 
reduced to a minimum and eliminated if 
possible, and that there should be estab- 
lished widespread and general understand 
ing, confidence, and cooperation between 
these two vital groups in America 
Scrutiny of misunderstandings led the 
Subcommittee far afield Among causes for 
disagreement they found such factors as 
the proper boundaries of academic free- 
dom, objective teaching versus subjective 
indoctrination responsibility for teachers’ 
actions and activities, and the distinction 
between justifiable, constructive criticism 
and malicious attacks Ultimately the Sub- 
committee found itself considering the 
place of Education in American life — its 
purposes and practices, its direction and 
support, and the real measure of Educa 
hon’s contribution to the happiness and 
welfare of the American people 
As the Subcommittee went bejond the 
limits at first contemplated for the study, 
two questions arose The first was why 
representatives of these two segments of 
American society should be combining to 
make a joint appraisal of one of them In 
other words if Industry and Education 
were to study Education, why should they 
not also take a look at Industry? It was 
agreed that there was no reason why they 
should not, but such a study was not this 
Subcommittee's assignment 'Hie second 
question was whether the Subcommittee 
was duplicating the work of other organ 
izcd groups, such as the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education and the Ed 
national Policies Commission of the Na 
tional Education Association Such was not 
the intent but it did seem that a hncf 
survey of certain fundamentals regarding 
Eduation was necessary to provide back- 



ground and a clearly understood basis for 
the study 

Short summarizations of the most sig 
nificant assumptions regarding fundamcn 
tal aspects of Education are included in 
this Statement in order to show the lines 
of thought that led to the final conclusions 
The Subcommittee has endeavored to 
be fair and tolerant of conflicting opinions 
It sought to establish principles, or areas 
of agreement, broad enough to be accepted 
by men of good will It endeavored to 
clarify causes or areas of disagreement It 
tried to be practical, and to present a 
Statement that will be a useful guide in 
determining future attitudes of individuals 
and organizations, in both Industry and 
Education 

The conclusions reached are presented 
in a senes of connected and contrasting 
paragraphs in the final section of this 
Statement Generally speaking, the first 
paragraph under each point expresses the 
more liberal viewpoint. The second para 
graph records the more conservative opin 
ion It should be emphasized that educa 
tors are not speaking in one paragraph and 
industrialists in the othcT The division of 
opinion was within these groups and not 
between them 

SUMMARY THIS WE BELIEVE 
ABOUT EDUCATION 
1 That the purposes of education are 
many and varied in America, where a htgh 
degree of freedom has prevailed in the 
growth of both private and public educa 
tion Wide variation in accepted educa 
tional purposes, while decried by some, is 
to be expected and should be accented as 
a natural development in a society which 
encourages great diversity in its search for 
truth There probably is no one single pur 
pose of education acceptable to all, but 
some rather widely accepted purposes with 
out reference to their order of importance 
may be generalized as follows (a) To pre- 
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pare the individual to make a living and 
to make progress m his v ocation, or to p 
m that process, (b) To prepare the indi- 
vidual for mature and complete Jiving— 
personal and family, social and civic 
today’s world, and to help develop 
moral, ethical, and spiritual values whicn 
benefit both the individual and sociery 
and (c) To increase man's understand* 
of the arts, sciences, and humanities* 
his appreciation of his cultural hen 5 ® 
ia But that acceptance of P®P® 
should be related to the size, grade ev 
and nature of the educational institutions 
and to the learners who are to attend 


institutions The purposes 


of education 


should he determined by the needs o 
learners and in this nation there s 0 
be available ample variety in learning 
portumties The relative emphasis o 
placed on the different purposes or 
tion should be determined with wide : 
tude and consideration for all c° n( * 

In all education due regard for exce 
of educational programs and qua 1 ^ 
teaching should be given This is 30 
portant requirement for the preserva 
of a society of free mdiv iduals 

a That all established relationships 
tween individuals, and between the i 
vidual and society as a whole, are su I 
to change, and that any effort on the pa 
of Education or of particular 
to beep the American social organiza 
static instead of dynamic, or to preven ^ 
to ignore change would be contrary t 
proper spirit and purpose of American 
ucation , n _ 

2a But that acceptance and eva’ua 
of change should proceed from a * un 
mental and firm belief in the Amen 
form of government, in the free, P nY ^g 
competitive enterprise system and m 
maximum freedom for the individual ^ 
the essential functions of government 
complex modem civilization will P cr * 1 .j 
3 That every teacher in America s 0 
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have the unquestioned right to impart 
knowledge objectively concerning all mat 
ters related to the subject he teaches Teach- 
ers of economics or of government or of 
any of the social sciences should discuss 
without hesitation the theories practices, 
and histones of all systems of government 
including the government of collectivist 
states, to the extent required for the prop- 
erly balanced organization of a particular 
course When subject matter does deal 
with governments and ideologies, teachers 
should take into consideration the matur 
ity and grade level of the learners The 
younger the pupil and the more elemen 
taiy the instruction the less excuse there 
is for deviation from objective teaching 
Completely objective teaching however, 
especially of the social studies, while a de- 
sirable goal, can scarcely be expected or 
achieved in actual practice by teachers who 
are also thinking human beings reasona 
ble deviation from this absolute standard 
should not expose any teacher to attack, 
intimidation, or insecurity of his position 
3a But that neither freedom of speech 
nor freedom of academic inquiry and m 
stmction gives a teacher the right to a cap- 
tive audience of impressionable young peo- 
ple, as a target for propaganda on behalf 
of theories or practices that are disap- 
proved by the community which has put 
that audience in his charge for other pur 
poses Within limitations dictated by the 
circumstances of his semi-official position, 
a teacher should be free to express his per 
sonal opinions and to tale direct and ac- 
tive interest in community problems The 
teacher should assume his responsibility as 
a citizen in the community, but he has no 
right to the classroom as his private pulpit 
Nor should a proper regard for the preju 
dices of individual human beings and tol 
crance for differing opinions extend to the 
point of giving a teacher the right to in 
tolerance of beliefs with w hich he docs not 
agree, nor to the conversion of his teaching 
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into exclusive indoctrination of any social 
or political philosophy 

4 That no attack on any teacher or on 
his teaching, because of his individual idc- 
ological convictions (short of advocacy of 
the overthrow of the government), should 
be supported or condoned 

43 But that bona Jade attempts based 
on reasonable evidence, to show that a 
particular teacher is talung advantage of 
his position to preach a social philosophy 
opposed by his local community or by 
the group his institution primarily serves, 
rather than to teach about it objectively, 
are to be considered judicially and not 
construed or distorted as attacks, either on 
academic freedom or on the whole Amer 
ican educational system 

5 That complaints of subversive achvi 
ties or collectivist indoctrination of stu 
dents by individual teachers should be 
weighed and given consideration by the 
legally constituted school authorities m 
preference to any such action by any out 
side agency, governmental or otherwise 
This procedure should be followed whether 
the complaints are initiated by resident 
members of the local community by man 
bers of the group served by the particular 
institution employing the teacher, or by 
some other source 

5a But that it is perfectly proper for 
American citizens as individuals or in 
groups or through organizations to make 
and publish objective studies of any and 
all aspects of the educational system and 
to obtain as wide distribution of the 6nd 
ings of such studies as they an A study 
of the declared methods and stated pur 
poses of education as taught in the various 
colleges or by individuals in these colleges 
a study of the textbooks being used or of 
fe red for use in educational institutions a 
study of the articles essays speeches and 
books put forth by influential educators as 
guides to other members of the teaching 
profession — all these are quite properly 



within the province of observation and 
scrutiny Few educators would wish to sin 
gle out the educational system as the one 
area of American public life which should 
not be subjected to constant study and 
criticism Those few who would must not 
be allowed to do so 

6 That businessmen, the public, and 
educators should view with proper and cus- 
tomary caution sweeping charges made by 
any group which studies the educational 
system and publishes adverse Endings as to 
its methods, purposes, or practices, or as 
to the ideological loyalties of some of its 
leaders 

6a But that smearing the groups or the 
individuals responsible for such criticisms 
is not satisfactory refutation of their evi 
dencc or of their arguments Charges 
which cannot be substantiated should be 
refuted 

7 That while in the choice of text 
boohs, determination of curricula, and for 
mulation of teaching methods, interested 
individuals or lay committees may make a 
healthy and valuable contribution, final 
decisions should be left with educational 
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fluently cumbersome ana slow; this consti- 
tutes a safeguard against the tash use 
such authority in mahing decisio 
this tight of final authont) should alwajs 
be available if necessary, as a last resort. 

8 That constitutionally public ed 
hon is a function of the several states, “ 
that statewide legislation establishing 
imum standards of attendance, minim 11 
educational standards, requirements tor a 

cilibes, and the pattern of local adminis- 
tration within certain limits of auth J 7 
and responsibility, is necessary and props 
8a But that community responsibility, 
community administration, and 
nity determination of matters con 
local school systems should not '' 
ened by centralization of either a 
or control beyond actual requireroeo 
the most efficient and economical 
tional service in a given area A tho 
errors of policy or practice, however & 
some of these errors may be, 

1 cancel each other out in bme; and 
a ica has gamed tremendous!) by this S 
il of small groups to make progress i 
il fields of social effort by separate mem 


admimsbatOTS, teachers, or committees of of bial and error , , ^ 

teachers, subject to the general authority 9 That teaching should ^eis 

of boards of educabon or of college bus- one of the great professions, that t 

tees themselves should act, and should ^ ^ 

ya But that the people who provide garded by the community, as mem ^ 
and maintain these institutions for the ed such a profession that this regard s 
ucahon of their children should have the be shown by paying teachers ^ a 

nght of final approval or disapproval of mensurate with the service rendered J 

decisions of teachers, committees, and ed great profession, and that busmes 
ucational administrators, and even boards who cany a large part of the tax * 
of educabon and college trustees In the should take the lead in creating 

case of public clcmcntaTy and secondary where public opinion in favor of a sa ^ 

schools, this final decision is exercised standard for teachers which wall hep ^ 

through the ballot box m the election of attract the ablest young people an 

members of boards of education In the hold them in the profession * 

case of institutions of higher learning it is 9a But that educators should earn 
exercised through the action of state legis- retain this esteem through continuous p 
lators, the protests of alumni, or by with fessional development, and by a carefu^^ 

holding of grants for financial support. gard for personal associations, 

fortunately, tho final decision is fre- and reputabons Teachers should re 
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from joining or supporting organizations 
which lower the stature of their profession 
in the eyes of the community 

10 That the schools today are expected 
to assume a wider range of responsibilities, 
as to preparation of children for 3 dult life, 
than were expected of schools a generation 
ago Hence the educational system should 
have considerable latitude in familiarizing 
students with new scientific, technical, and 
cultural developments in providing new 
experiences and outlooks, ideas and knowl 
edge and contemporary concepts which 
parents — as an older generation — may not 
be in a position to impart 

ioa But that the schools are still only 
one of the agencies concerned with the 
upbringing of youth The home, Sunday 
schools and churches. Boy and Girl Scout 
organizations (simply by way of illustra 
tion) are others with xarymg degrees of 
influence The schools should neither try, 
be expected, nor be permitted to assume 
exclusive or near-exclusive responsibility 
The ultimate final responsibility for the 
education and upbringing of every child 
still remains, and should remain, in the 


family of which that child is a part The 
schools must be regarded as agents of, and 
auxiliary to, parents in the schools’ assump- 
tion of a part of that responsibility' 
li That educational programs and 
standards should be as broad and inclusive 
as practical considerations wall permit, that 
the measureless value of diversity in educa 
tional theories and practices, manifesting 
itself in many ways beyond the few exam 
pics cited here, should be fully recognized 
by both the profession and the public; that 
this heterogeneity is a chief source of the 
strength and progress of American Educa 
tion and that in Education as in all other 
divisions of its cultural activities, America 
should be and Tcmam a melting pot of 
professional experimentation and of ideas, 
purposes, and traditions that merge to 
make the nation great 

na But that too radical or idiosyncratic 
deviations in educational theory or prac 
tice, from the broad standards determined 
and accepted by preponderant public opm 
ion and professional experience, should not 
be supported in so universal a nation wide 
service as Education 
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Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

You have already read one selection from this report, 'The Course of 
Healthy Personality Development” in Chapter 6 You may be interotecl 
in the background of the Midcentury White House Conference This 
report comes from the fifth such conference on children The first two 
wctc primarily concerned with children who were socially disadvantaged 
The next two gave primary attention to some of the social and economic 
aspects of children and youth in America The fifth White House 
conference, taking place at mideentury, as the title indicates, concerned 
itself with the psychological situation of American children That is, how 
docs personality grow and develop in our culture? What things help 
children grow to adequate maturity? What things hinder such growth? 
What, furthermore, is a good prescription for healthy personality develop- 
ment? Such questions were discussed in many communities prior to the 
Washington, D C , meetings Then, in a senes of conference sessions, 
participants listened to the expression of many viewpoints Significant 
research findings were presented Scholars and practitioners from every 
field that liad anything to do with the welfare of children were m 
attendance Out of these discussions came this report, and several other 
thoughtful and important documents 

As )ou read this section on the school, you may well ask yourself, "How 

» From Midcentory White House Conference on Children and Youth A Healthy 
Fenona hr for Every Child Copyright 195* by Health Publications Institute Inc., 
Raleigh, North Carolina Reprinted by permission of the publisher 
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<3o we achieve the kind of institution described here?*’ In the section of 
this report on the selection and training of teachers, henv well do you 
feel present teacher education programs actually- tram teachers and select 
them according to the suggestions given here? What bases for selection 
does this report claim will raise the status of the teaching profession? Do 
you agree? 


The schools of the United States have 
been concerned with the healthy develop- 
ment of the whole person in more ways 
and for more years than those not inti 
mately acquainted with their recent history 
may- know Thinking about the obligations 
of the school to the whole child, its re- 
sponsibilities m connection with his whole- 
some growth as a functioning personality, 
has been moving ahead steadily and with 
wide strides Practice has followed — expen 
mentally, feeling its nay, faster m some 
places than in others, hampered not only 
by some of the traditional forms of school 
mg, but also, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, by the stringent difficulty of trans- 
lating novel ideas and fresh dedications 
into corresponding lines of action 

A NEW VIEW IN A NEW CENTURY 

At the turn of the century, the schools 
were already concerned with the function- 
ing of the individual as a citizen, as a 
worker and member of society, as a moral 
character in all Ins doings and dealings, 
but all of these objectives were sought 
chiefly through the imparting of certain 
specified knowledges and skills During the 
first quarter of the new century, education 
began to conceive of the human being, 
child 3nd man, more clearly as a social be- 
ing the product of interchange between 
himself and his environment 

By the new line of thinking, what the 
man becomes, given his native endow- 
ment, is not dependent upon what befalls 
him merely but also upon what he does 
An experience is an interchange between 
a person and a situation in the course of 


which both he and the situation undergo 
change The very young child leams to 
seek his ends, the fulfillment of his desires, 
in the outer world, through doing tilings 
in it and to it, manipulating it in v ays that 
he discovers to be appropriate, in ways that 
work to bring him satisfaction He is not 
merely active at random His activity has 
meaning It is directed toward ends He 
has purpose 

What he seeks in the outer world is 
also to a high degree learned Uts very 
desires take on their shape and content 
through his interaction with this outer 
world, which thus becomes an integral part 
of himself The Hopi child and the child 
of the prevalent American culture not only 
seek their ends in different ways they ac- 
tually seek different things At the period 
when the latter wants to become a cow 
boy or a locomotive engineer, the former 
may be making deliberate arrangements to 
maintain the good and happy thoughts 
which are part of the Hopi ideal In the 
course of seeking and doing succeeding 
and failing, enjoying and suffering the re- 
sults of doing, both American child and 
Hopi child — all children — acquire a set of 
meanings 

But the child s experience is in part de- 
termined by his purposes Following he 
purposes, lie builds meanings into his life, 
and these meanings become a selective in 
fluence shaping his further purposes and 
the new meanings he acquires in the 
course of lus further experience If his pur 
poses are of a certain order, he is likely to 
seek out scientific explanations of a than 
cferstonn, for example, and the persons 
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who can give them to htm, and to mate 
weather charts and rainfall estimates, and 
eventually to propose to become a scien 
bst If his inclinations are more in the 
direction of artistic expression, both his 
human associations and his activities and 
plans are likely to be guided by these 
If, however, his purposes are thwarted— 
and very early m life he learned that his 
human environment could be frustrating 
and infuriating as well as comforting, sup- 
porting and satisfying — the results are dif 
ferent He docs not stop experiencing, 
learning acquiring new meanings and new 
ways of reacting to situations because of 
the new meanings, but what he learns, the 
meanings he acquires, are quite different. 
And they arc likely to be very different, 
too, horn what the person who thwarts 
him tli mbs they should be, or intends 
Suppose, for example, when he is quite 
young it is his impulse and purpose to run 
outdoors and prance and yell and outshout 
the storm This purpose may lead one day 
to the development of more and more aes- 
thetic meanings, and to artistic creativity 
m dance or music Or possibly one day 
this child may start to seek other means to 
dominate the stonn and make it serve his 
purposes, and so acquire an eventual set of 
meanings that would be called primarily 
scientific, though empowered still and 1m 
bued by lus rich early aesthetic-emotional 
reactions 

But suppose that while he is still at the 
stage of running and lumping and yelling, 
or running out to build streams and dikes 
and waterways, some importunate grown 
person comes to him and says, "No, that 
is not what you are to do when there is 
a thunderstorm You must leam science 
^ ou must read this book about the water 
shed ^ ou must make a graph of precipita 
ticn You must take this Lev den jar in the 
bberaton and do as the book says and 
watch what happens and write it down as 
I tell you in a notebook. Because you must 


leam about science Science is essential for 
modem man, it is important that you 
deistand about it ” .. , .l_ 

What happens 7 In all likelihood, 
child’s intent and purpose are thwa^ 
and he is angry He learns that this gr 
person is not his helpmeet and fnen , 
his opponent who must be gi'® n 111 
This adult, all adults, perhaps all persons, 

become to him hostile and unmanageable, 
rather than friendly and cooperative 
man being” becomes a phrase with a p 
tern of emotional meanings that ar 
good He reacts to those meanings, an 
becomes himself less cooperative, m 
hostile, in his further dealings with i men 
Nor will he even leam that whic '' 
make it possible for it to be said 0 
that he knows science, and is equipped* 
live in a scientific age He may ha e 
ence, and attempt to wangle his way 
of any possible further contact wi 
Hating and shunning science, he 
likely to leam very much about u 
important, unless he finds it elsewhere, 
will have lost all opportunity' for * c3n1 ^ 


the very essence of the scientific age, • 
of science as it is now understood ^ 
freely inquiring mind, purposefully de ' 
for knowledge — prediction and centre 
will not have acquired equipment for 
scientific age, but more likely for ^ 
in which all learning inhered in ' 
was handed down by authority, and 
m verbal situations only 

The view of the child and of c ^ a _ 
that developed after the turn of the ^ 
hiry said, in effect, that one must wor 
accordance with the child s intent an P 
pose, and not against them rurtherm 
this conception of learning led dire } 
away from treating the child as a ditni 3 
tivc man, without nght to respect 
child, because it made clear that, wit . e 
lesser experience, he was different 
adult As a result of his accruing 


cncc — his doing and undcrgoing- 


-Ins re- 
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spanses, meaning, purposes change As 
today shapes him for tomorrow, tomorrow 
again shapes him for all future tomorrows 
As he lives nchly today, and acquires mam 
fold meanings, he lives more nchly tomor 
row So it began to be seen that each day 
must be treated as an end in itself, and 
the child respected as a child 
Experience was the great teacher after 
all, and experience could not be confined 
to the book The child as a whole lived in 
a whole environment, and responded to ev 
eiything that was in it Along with this 
recognition came a number of inferences 
for the practices of education that agree 
strikingly with the principles derived from 
another line of thought altogether — a 
line concerned with the health of the 
emotions For education, however, they 
stemmed instead from concern with the 
individual as a social being and a social 
participant, and they may be summarized, 
at least m part as follows 
That the child is not a small man, but 
different in his responses and capacities 
from the man, and different at different 
levels of his development 
That one should not thwart, crush, dis 
regard the child and his purposes, but 
must instead treat them with respect, go 
along with them, cherish and honor them, 
for each day of life lias its own value, and 
it is out of the fulfillment of childish 
purposes m always larger terms that he 
will conceive and ultimately achieve ever 
greater purposes 

That learning is complex and not sim 
pie, that purposes, feelings attitudes, ways 
of life, and personal dedications arc learned 
as well as arithmetic, geography, history, 
and spelling and that these latter are not 
and cannot be learned without learning 
some of the former simultaneously 

That all learnings arc social m nature, 
and are to be valued only in as far as they 
help make a kind of person who contrib- 
utes nclily, at best creatively, m his social 
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milieu, and finds his basic satisfactions— 
and so happiness — m so doing 

A DEEPER PERSPECTIVE OV MOTIVE 
As such conceptions as these were being 
studied, clarified, evaluated, carefully trans 
latcd into more and more aspects of the 
total school program, and gaining ever 
wider acceptance, educational thinking was 
stimulated from another source to delve 
still further into conditions conducive to 
the development of healthy and happy 
personalities This new thought stream de- 
rived from the study and treatment of the 
emotionally or mentally ill and can be 
roughly designated as "the mental hygiene 
approach ' It began to filter into books for 
teachers in a thin trickle about 19JO, has 
been slowly but steadily gaining force ever 
since, and has by now become in some 
quarters a serious educational p reoccupa 
lion At first individuals made modest ten 
tative proposals, by now a major movement 
may be underway 

In many ways the "mental hygiene ap- 
proach’ enlarged and deepened under 
standings of what had already been laid 
down m the advance that preceded in no 
basic way has it jet proved contradictory 
Both educator and mental hygienist hold 
that behavior is based on purposes, and 
can be explained in terms of purposes, but 
yet it is precisely in the concept of motiva 
tion that the two lines of thought in a 
sense diverge It is not so much that they 
view purpose differently or have different 
conceptions of it, but that it is seen in 
different perspective and context by each 
In the new of the education that de- 
rived from social philosophy all motivation 
was subsumed under conscious purpose and 
intent an identifiable and reportable wish, 
desire, goal, resolve A person finds hunsclf 
alone and lonesome, wants comp3nj, for 
mulatcs a plan to get it, achieves his pur 
pose, and is satisfied Or a young man 
wants to be a doctor, and pursues h« goal 
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through studies that last through seven or 
eight >ears Ora poor man to make a lot 
of money, or a rich one to make still more 
money This is purpose as it is ordinarily 
known of each and all of these it can be 
said that at least in some measure "they 
knew what they wanted ” 

To the mental hygienist’s eye, behavior 
that is far less readily understandable is 
also purposive, satisfying some inner need 
the person who suddenly feels lonely in the 
midst of company, the novelist who one 
day finds he can write no more, the person 
who always spends more than he makes, 
the depressed, the accident prone The be 
havior of all these, the mental hygienist 
says, is purposive 

There is much clinical evidence to the 
effect that an uneasy life of motive and 
purposiveness, of drive and yearning, is 
acted out, so to speak, without formulation 
m words or conscious intent And this un 
easy life accounts for the behavior of 
people who are needlessly tense, fearful, 
gloomy, out of tune wherever they go, un 
happy and ineffective There is some yearn 
mg they are trying to satisfy, some wish 
they want fulfilled, of which they are not 
aware Their behavior speaks for them, 
they are unable to speak for themselves, 
for they know not what it is they are 
lacking, what they seek by conduct that is 
odd, repetitive, not nicely adjusted either 
to bnng them satisfaction or to cope with 
what confronts them 

To describe and encompass the kind of 
purpose which is conscious, intentional, 
properly gauged, and adaptive to the chang 
ing circumstances through which it must 
be achieved, the mental hygienists posit a 
part of the personality — and just a part — 
which they call the ego, which has been 
defined as 4 the organization of individual 
experience M To the extent that favorable 
conditions have made it strong, this ego 
exercises control over experience 

But by this theory, the personality m 


eludes more than the ego It 
the tumultuous demands of the u 
,zcd organism and the incorporated prom 
brtions of the parents in the early 
hfe If all goes well with development, ■ M 
organic energies and impulses, w e 
seeking or of avoiding, of lme or o > 
find constructive outlet in $oao3acd 
trvrty — in what the person does, > 

imagines, creates The prohibitions 
parents are formulated into a co 
that checks cm the moral quality 
and events— with feeling but n °!, nlt „ 
responsible personal |udgment 1MV 
in control Experience is organized ln> 
fully Learning proceeds unimpede 
is emotional health 

When all does not go well, organic 
ergics and impulses find no s u® cien - 
nel into socialized activity They are 
battled with overweening feelings 
forbidden that impede the P roCcS 
which they would under more P r0 P 
conditions find acceptable ex P ressl ° 
the outer world of people, things, e ' 

But since they are— or are by this J 
assumed to be — true energies, they 
be denied They must and do find o 
not in socially phrased and pc^° 
meaningful behavior, but in unusua ^ 
festations, from tics to “temperamen ^ 
and occasionally in serious emotiona 
turbances and mental disorders 
Now, it is strange, or perhaps not s 
at all, that the definition of the ego 
in this line of thought coincides 
definitions of the self explicit or — 
throughout the most influential 
tional writing of this century 
means only that educators in genera . 
concerned themselves exclusively wt 
aspects of the total behavior of man 
are accessible to ready identification 
report, the ones m which socialization ^ 
progressed fairly and well, so that a 
available for direct observation and C& 
nation The odd, the inexplicable, the 
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scure they passed over— whether as irrele- 
vant or as mystic it is impossible to say, 
but certainly as not important in describ- 
ing the social nature of man or in studying 
its development Now that means have 
been found for bringing the previously ob- 
scure to light, it becomes apparent that 
many of the factors back of unusual be- 
havior ate not only amenable to control but 
also furnish clues that are important m 
understanding all human behavior 

But what then, does this deeper perspec- 
tive on motive, this view that there arc 
puiposes of which the organized self can 
give no account— what does it have to of- 
fer? In what ways does it enrich the edu 
cational thinking that preceded? 

For those who have come to recognize 
that one must not crush the child and 
thwart his purposes, it offers an alternative 
view of what these purposes are, a more 
useful interpretation of developmental lev- 
els, and a more comprehensive conception 
of the child's readiness for any kind o; 

k^The^earher educational way of thinking 
saw man as by nature active and purpose- 
ful, but took it that all purposes were spe- 
cific and learned m the course of social 
experience The corresponding “ SSU ? , P** 
underlying the work of the mental hygien 
ists is that the human organism i s en 
dowed with two basic motives or J" 
the drive to secure affection, and 1 the drive 
to achieve a sense of competence and as 

T order to lead eventually mto t 
Cialized behavior these drives mus by th* 
way of thinking, find certain £ 

cific forms of expression an g” , » 

at different stages— in inkers'- b J , ^ 
early childhood. later cb.ldh<»J a " d 
on The stages identified by the 
firsts can be roughly ^ated n,tb the 
periods of growth described ty 
dents of child desdopment "' h ° of 

first without the mental hygiene p 


view But to descriptive accounts of char 
actenstic behavior mental hygienists added 
a rationale concerning the orderly develop- 
ment of the basic drives 
The students of child development told 
how the child reacts at various stages of 
growth the mental hygiene approach at 
tempts an account of why he so reacts, 
and this provides at least a tentative basis 
for more insightful and intelligent adapta 
tion of the environment more sympathetic 
feeling toward child behavior, more com 
plete understanding of it, greater direct 
helpfulness, and more astute ability to cor 
rect what may already have taken a wrong 
turn For one is purblind if one secs, and 
so takes mto account, only what the child 
now characteristically does It B essential 
also to understand from this what he now 
charactenstically seeks 

On careful consideration of this concep- 
tion of drives and developmental stages, it 
becomes clear that the mental hygiene ap- 
proach also adds a new proportion to the 
concept of readiness Educators have ac- 
cepted the idea that one does not impose 
reading, say, upon a child imtil he cxhib^ 
a certain readiness to read or to begin to 
learn to read To do so would be to thwart 
his purposes, and so to court evil conse- 
quences But now there are also to be 
taken mto account the child s strivings for 
trust and autonomy, and. by this age, fo 
a sense of initiative (getting things Started 
on his own) and for a sense of industry 
/dianne with others in bringing defined 
undertakings to complet.on) Watwte 
cay learning to read play in rclati 

^ Quite clearly the capacity to “read for 
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was crippled if he was physically ” nfa 


new (though vicarious) experience that he 
can select and get under way in terms of 
“individual enterprise,” so to speak. And 
bringing the task of learning to read to 
completion can contribute mightily to hi$ 
sense of industry 

The child is not only read) to read, but 
straining at the leash to make progress in 
these other ways as well— m ways that re 
fer to hrs feelings toward himself as a per 
son and m relation to other persons When 
this is borne in mind, the process of leam 
ing to read can be phrased to sene all 
these purposes, and so contribute largely 
to his sense of worth in life and to his 
sound growth as a personality 

A perhaps more crucial question arises 
where he fails to exhibit the readiness that 
might be anticipated of him What docs 
this indicate about the course of his prog 
ress in the definable steps on the way to 
maturity, and what can be done to help 
him’ Its meaning maj be little or much, 
but without understanding of its related 
ness to the rest of what he does, and of 
what his basic strivings at this period of his 
life are likely to be, there is no way of 
telling 

For tho'e who have recognized that 
learning is complex , that attitudes and 
ways of life are learned along with knowl 
edge and skills, the mental hygiene ap- 
proach has provided a firmer grasp on the 
wholeness of the person — physical, emo- 
tional, social, intellectual spiritual — and a 
new conception of the integration of the 
personality 

The ‘whole person” has seldom been 
conceived as a true whole Far more fre- 
quently he has been conceived as the sum 
of a number of parts or aspects the physi 
cal, plus the emotional, plus the social, 
plus the intellectual, plus the spiritual’ 
Sometimes intellectual status has been 
seen as a resultant of the forces exerted by 
other * parts ’ of the personality it was ob- 
served that the child s capacity to leam 


par, emotionally disturbed, short on 
kind of social orpcncnce thalw'ould P 
vide intellectual stimulation The part rc 
maincd, though to a degree mutually a- 
terdepcndent^i h)gicnists to found 

that the baby that is not property 
fails to respond socially, does not d« P 
intellectually, and is appallingly subject i 
all the ills that bab) Bcsh is heir to W 
have also found that how and when a way 
is suckled can mean something 
supporting love or its lack to him, so 
he suffers many of the consequen 

c IT,.? tvit+ nf what wo 

care n 


insufficient love if this part of what wou 


ordinarily be called his "physical 
infelicitous And it would seem i 

the young child it can also happen 3 
the intellectual environment is n0 V v _ icS 
lahng in terms of his strivings, he bcccm 
physically and socially apathetic 
These are intimations only of 
game wholeness of the personality, 
they offer more on the effects of the p 
ical,” the “social,” and the “emob 
upon the “intellectual ’ than on t ie 
tegral functioning of the “intellectual 
the whole A beginning, if only a 
one, has been made at analyzing 
lations between physical and emo 
states There is evidence, if only 
on how interests and intellectual P ^ 
cupahcms change with physical and ^ 

tional conditions or appropriateness 

social relations But the bearing of ^ 
lectual nurture on sound total deve 
ment beyond the stage of bab) hood 
still to be carefully investigated . 

This is one aspect of wholeness in ^ 1 
the mental h)giemsts are beginning t°P , 
vide a firmer grasp But b) the notion 
the ego and other parts of the 
they provide still another facet to the 
cept of integration Everyone is acqua®^ ^ 
with the person who knows somethin?! 
‘all right,* but cannot do it, or the 
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who judges it a moral obligation to bike 
some action which he either knows at once 
he cannot take, or keeps postponing until 
the time for action has passed, or he finds 
himself involved in yet another dilemma 
Clearly there is lack of integration here 
The mind sees, the heart falters, and the 
hand fails 

Educators have attnbuted this to faulty 
integration in past learning situations The 
person has learned to judge without having 
opportunity to carry through into action 
and to gain the accruing satisfactions 
Mental hygienists offer another explana- 
tion When a person sees what is nght and 
Wise and just to do, but cannot do it, they 
assume that the ego — organized individual 
experience — is not jet strong enough to 
cany the day against a sense of the for- 
bidden, somewhere in the personality there 
dwells an o\ erweemng "thou shalt not” 
over which judgment, bom of having tried 
this and tned that, having found success 
and failure, cannot prevail Or the impulse 
life remains so comparatively strong that 
the lid must always he kept on tight 
As m the case of educators, the diffi- 
culty is assumed to be in past experience, 
but the effective factors in this experience 
are somewhat differently identified It is 
not merely a matter of providing oppor- 
tunities for judging on one’s own, coming 
to one’s own conclusions, carrying these 
conclusions out, estimating the results, 
and reformulating judgment 3nd action in 
accordance This process is involved surely, 
but only to the extent that the ego is 
adequate to it Otherwise the submerged 
“thou shalt not s’’ of the early years give 
nse to a sense of guilt when independent 
judgment is exercised, and action fails to 
follow Or, if it follows, there is too little 
basic satisfaction in it, too little exhilarat 
mg sense of adventure in accepting conse- 
quences and dealing with them, too much 
feeling of fear and doubt, no matter how 
''irrational” And the same holds when 
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basic dmes and impulses have not found 
adequate expression through socially ac- 
ceptable channels 

For the baby or very' young child in the 
home this means careful handling of neccs 
sary prohibitions, making them as far as 
possible reinforcements of his own dawn 
mg sense of self-govcmancc as a socially 
responsible person And it means also con 
sistent and continuing efforts to help him 
find acceptable ways to give outward ex- 
pression to the drives and impulses that 
may at first seem to him frighteningly un 
governable and “wrong ’’ Tor the child in 
school it means at a minimum teacher un 
derstandmg of the forces that bring about 
confusion and conflict, make good intel 
feefuat judgment unavailing, and either 
paralyze action or make it apparently ca- 
pricious 

Should the difficulty be too great, past 
experiences having been too destructive to 
the developing ego, special therajieutic 
help may be required But should the difii 
culty be not so great, it may be possible to 
reinforce the child s ego by standing be- 
hind him in his judgment, helping him to 
deal with the consequences, lending him 
assurance that consequences an be re- 
made, letting him voice his feelings of in 
capacity and guilt until they, too, become 
elements that he an dal with, giving him 
confidence that his wayward, impulsive de- 
sires derive from his sound nature as a 
human being and can find their my into 
action and eventual fulfillment 

The proposal that the integration of the 
personality is ultimately dependent upon 
relationships with people who may either 
support the developing ego or undermine 
it lads to another enlargement that men 
tal hygienists may ha» c to make to the cs 
tabhshed thinking of educators T or those 
who hen e come to recognize that all learn 
ings are social in nature, it stresses the e f 
fects of social experience on the emotional 
life not only ideas, concepts, knowledges, 
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and shills derive from social experience, mg, and still have no gaatjcr.ee! 
nor even just the insights and outlooks, 
attitudes and ideals, that are related to 
these, but the very stuff of all feeling to- 
ward self, others, situations, and events 
In addition, it emphasizes the predomi 
nance of feelings towards persons in the 
child's experience, and the extent to which 
these feelings pervade his response to all 
new situations, whether primarily social in 
nature or not And it holds, furthermore, 
that the feeling life is prior and basic, play 
ing such a fundamental role m experience 
that all other learnings are acquired in its 
terms 

The elements of propibousness in 
healthy development need no recapitub 
bon here, but it is to be carefully noted 
that they do not consist exclusively, or 
even primarily, of what the child responds 
to “intellectually,” but rather m his rela 
bonships to other human beings — mother 
to begin with, and then mother and fa 
ther, the rest of the immediate family, and 
gradually a widening cude for whom these 
first are for a long time (and m some in 
stances forever) the prototypes 

When the fact that all aspects of ex 
pcnencc are colored by feelings toward per 
sons is taken seriously into account, the 
educator's now basic pnnciple that one 
“learns to do by doing, ’ taken baldly, re 
quires modification That one does not 
learn to do by reading about, or memoriz- 
ing about, or reciting about, still stands, 
and that one cannot learn to do without 
doing But it would yet appear that, in 
certain circumstances one may do and still 
not leam to do, or not leam with full ef 
fectiveness, and that this may, more fre 
quently than one might think, be due to 
the color of feelings for and against pci 
ions that tend to permeate all things 
events, and undertakings 
This has, in certain large ways, already 
been recognized It has been noted, for ex 
ample, that one may leam to read by read 


and read as hide as possible The chdds 
purpose in regard to reading, as wc 
regard to other things, may be far m<rs 
closely related to persons strategic m 
emotional life than to any more mbhec 
tual intent He may love and want 
love of a parent, and so find the P 2 . 
interests and ennuis, the things he > 
and docs and does not do, in all way 3 ^ 
deiful and to be emulated Reading^ 
on emotional tone and meaning a 
ingly Or his purpose may be to 
an independence of which be does no 
too sure; he may want to “tell o5 
ent who to him looms too large and dom 
nanb Then he may seek opportunity 
precisely as the parent does not °> 
reading cither avidly or indifferenUf 
offer him a means to disbnguish non* 
from this parent, sometimes in n° ca 
tain terms ^0 

As clearly as basic concerns m tn 
fields of educabon and mental hyp ^ 
converge, however, and much as it an 
demonstrated that mutual enrichmcn 
to be derived from joint thinking an . ^ 
deavor, resulting advances in the s 
though sure, have to date been larpl fy 
radic, and more in the nature or ^ 
one idea to another, or supemnp 0210 ^ 
upon another, than truly integrative ^ 
But on due considerabon, there n 
no great surprise that advances shon 
been in general only tentative an ^ 
bonal The mental hygiene approac 
rise only to a new perspective, an 
for no radical departure from P rev, °^L_ cC . 
cems and dcdicahons jet a new 
tne is exceedingly difficult to per 
and without long practice almost l!T \^ 
sible to keep constantly m focus In 
bon, mental hygienists and educators 
to speak m different tongues an “ 
fruitful communication difficult and s 
times even painful to come by 
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THE SCHOOL’S ROLE 

In 1948, there were 27,134,126 children 
m the elementary and secondary schools, 
24,036,505 of them in public schools, 
309,984 m pm ate schools, 2,787637 in 
parochial schools What are the school's 
potentialities for furthering the healthy 
personality development of all these chil- 
dren, and what its limitations? What is its 
role in relation to other influences in the 
life of the child? What is its special func- 
tion? 

If it were true, for example, that the 
personality is set m the very early yean of 
life, the school would be powerless in tela 
tion to it But whereas there is much evi 
dcnce to the effect that the very early 
years are of major importance, there is also 
evidence that crucial phases of develop- 
ment occur during the years that follow 

At about the beginning of his school life 
the child either develops a sense of com 
pctcnce to bring defined tasks to comple- 
tion or falls into a pres ailing mood of m 
competence and inferiority in relation to 
what confronts him Later, he cither iden 
tifies himself as a person, a prospective 
husband or wife, a worker m one or an 
other line of endeavor, or remains always 
uncertain as to his place in the scheme of 
things and confused 3S to his role In the 
latter years of his schooling he is at an 
age when he learns to give and share love 
in a characteristically adult way or else re- 
mains an isolate, in a world unpopulated 
by other warm human beings 

In this developmental sequence the 
school surely has opportunity to influence 
personality m vastly significant ways, and 
there are many who believe that in con 
temporary society these steps in growth 
can be successfully negotiated only through 
propitious school experience It is perhaps 
needless to point out that school expert 
ence can also either enhance or undermine 
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whatever basic sense of trust, of mdepend 
ence, and of initiative the child brings 
with him from his earlier life at home 
Moreover, if the school s major function, 
in contradistinction to that of other insti 
lotions, is taken to be that of enabling the 
young to understand their world and to 
come creatively to gnps with it, then the 
school has a role which is not only sba 
tegic but indispensable in the development 
of the healthy personality For without 
some Such capacity, growing appropriately 
through the years, both child and man are 
the butts of xvhate\ct befalls them rather 
than always more surely the masters of 
their experience Without sound personal 
ity, mere intellectual understanding is of 
small avail, but when increasing under 
standing and skill are part and parcel 
of well rounded growth they contribute 
mightily to robust feelings about self, oth 
ers, and the manageability of oncoming 
events 

AH this docs not mean that the school 
operates either without limitations in tela 
tion to healthy personality development or 
in a vacuum By the tune the child comes 
to school he may already be so emotionally 
crippled that, without special therapeutic 
help, he is unable to grow through even 
the best-contrived of educational expen 
ence Moreover, along with other mstitu 
lions and agencies shaving to contribute 
ever more effectively to the child’s healthy, 
happy, and responsible Jiving, the school is 
hampered by still inadequate information 
about the processes of human develop- 
ment The field is new, and much remains 
to be fathomed Theories of learning so 
far laid down are difficult to bring into 
harmony with emerging theories of dy 
n3imc psychology 

But it is not only other agencies with 
consonant aims in relation to healthy per 
sonahty development that influence the 
growing child, school, other agencies, and 
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child function m a society and a culture 
that profoundly affect them all m haphaz- 
ard ways For example, much attention 
has been called to the conflict between the 
democratic tradition to which the school 
is dedicated and certain anti-democratic 
practices and attitudes to which it is often 
prone, like authoritarianism in human re- 
lations, competitiveness rather than coop- 
eration m the classroom and on the play- 
ground, racial segregation, and other less 
tangible forms of intcrgroup disenmma 
tion This last includes an apparently wide 
spread rejection, so taken for granted as to 
have been overlooked until recently high 
lighted, of children of low socio-economic 
status, and an almost wholesale oblivion to 
what the school may mean to them and to 
what they may require of it 

In all this the school only reflects con- 
tradictions in the culture Whether Or not 
such contradictions, purely in and of them 
selves, are deletenous to healthy personal 
ity development is difficult to say, m view 
of the fact that apparently all cultures are 
similarly confused and conflicted There is 
some evidence that such damage as there 
may be to the personality vanes with the 
age at which the conflict is encountered 
and the circumstances of the encounter 
Far more certain is the fact that the 
anh-democratic end of each conflict is 
harmful to personality; in this culture, de- 
mocracy and healthy personality develop- 
ment go hand in hand, democracy pro- 
viding by definition the most favorable 
conditions for wholesome living, and in 
turn requiring well-developed personalities 
for its proper functioning In as far as the 
school can select and choose among the 
cultural influences it bnngs to bear upon 
the child, it therefore filters out, as far as 
possible, those contradictory to the demo- 
cratic tradition, just as it attempts to Alter 
out all other influences deletenous to 
health and wholesonicness 


SOME PERTINENT CURRICULUM 
CONSIDERATIONS 
Traditionally the curriculum taj*® 
identified with the “course of study, ana 
has consisted of an enumeration o 
topics to be covered in the various com 
tional subject matter fields More tecen J’ 
it has come to be conceived as the su 
total of the pupil’s experience in ™ 
school This change has resulted from m 
creasing concern with the whole perso 
ity and from a new view of learning, 
which purposes, feelings, attitudes, wa> 
life, and personal dedications are seen , 
be learned as well as subject natter, a 
by which it is recognized that subject nr 
ter is not and cannot be learned w* 

„ * Umino attitudes and 


ways of life 

Wise selection of experiences appr P 
ate to developing personalities * sce ? ll ,"f j 
less difficult at the early childhood 
than in the succeeding years of schoo o 
The younger child reveals himself m 
readily, the range of his abilities 15 ” 
rower, it is comparatively easy to s e 
stage richly for his growth By the tu ” e 
reaches the intermediate grades he retr 
from ready self rev elation to adults, 3n 
from this time till the end of his sc i°° 
mg the whole world of experience 3 ^ 
knowledge, almost infinitely varied, & 1 
some form accessible to him How to s 
lect, arrange, and contrive successive ex 
penences of optimum educational value 
mains a problem widely studied but s 
unsolved , 

Concern with the pupil s purposes an 
interests was at one time interpreted 
mean a kind of laissezrfaire of pup" 
duration, with a minimum of adult dir 
tion As the idea took hold that ^estf^ 
and inclinations are also learned in r 
sponse to social situations adult respons^ 
bflity for shaping learning experiences cam 
again to the fore and curriculum make 
looked to social demands upon the m 
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Vidual as a source from which to draw 
Curriculum content More recently there 
ha\e been repeated attempts to see pup3 
responsiveness and social demands bifo- 
cally, as it were, Since in the deepest view 
human inclination and its social organiza- 
tion cannot be so totally disparate 

Tram the standpoint of healthy person- 
ality development, the question of who se- 
lects and regulates the child’s experience — 
the child himself or the controlling adult 
— is phrased m terms of requirements for 
freedom and self regulation, on the one 
hand, and for outwardly imposed limits on 
the other On closer scrutiny, it would ap- 
pear that the educators’ approach to this 
question and the mental hygienists’ refer 
to different aspects of the same thing, for 
the cultute always poses limits and pro- 
vides molds through which inchoate ptimi 
ti\e inclination must express itself Never 
theless, the teacher concerned with healthy 
development is not likely to fare well on 
the sociological phrasing alone His impact 
in his relationships with his pupils is psy 
chological in nature, and his shrewd esti 
mate of required freedoms and limits in 
each particular situation would seem to be 
indispensable 

Practically speaking, experimental cur 
nculum work is now based on pupil teacher 
planning, the teacher keeping his eye on 
the so-called “functional areas of living’ 
and on phrasing experiences m terms of 
the characteristic strivings of pupils at 
their various stages of development These 
“functional areas” have been vanously de- 
fined, but ordinarily include family living 
and other personal relationships avic re- 
sponsibility, vocational participation, lei 
sure time activities, maintenance of health 
— and a philosophy of life pertinent to all 
of these „ 

In part because the “functional areas 
are indeed life areas and so not reducible 
to facile schematization, and in part be- 
cause curriculum planning outside the con 


venhonal grooves beyond the elementary 
grades is still problematical, there remain 
many unresolved issues in each of these 
areas As things now stand, these are not 
usually stated in terms of alternative effects 
on personality development, but this does 
not mean that such considerations are not 
inherent m them, or are not being mcreas 
mgly taken into account 
To this there is perhaps one major ex 
Ception in the area of family living and 
personal relationships (sometimes extended 
to include intergroup relations and even all 
human relations), recent innovations pro- 
pose the inclusion of material on the dy- 
namics of behavior in curriculum content 
— the amount, nature, and relationship to 
other cumcular experiences varying from 
one experimental situation to another 
Such innovations pose a peculiar dilemma 
to educators concerned with sound social 
and emotional growth On the one hand, 
the schools are dedicated to progressive in 
tellectualization of all facets of pupils’ ex 
penence, and surely emotions and relation 
ships with people loom large among these 
On the other, there is profound and proba 
bly well based skepticism about the degree 
to which intellectual understanding about 
emotions leads to better emotional adjust 
ment, and considerable concern that here 
a little learning may prove indeed a dan 
geious thing The answer is thought by 
some to he in how closely ‘ learning about” 
is related to * living through,” and in the 
deftness and insightfulness of teachers 
Before turning from curriculum content 
to methods of evaluating curricular expen 
ence, the role of the expressive arts in ed 
ucabon and healthy personality develop- 
ment is perhaps worthy of some special 
consideration This is because the expres 
Sive arts have been heavily leaned upon in 
some places to provide outlet for emotions 
quite ngrdly controlled in all other parts of 
school We But even in those places where 
it is recognized that emotions can at no 
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gnen bit of behavior except ra the coetat 
of the whole 

In recognition of such difficult! , 
methods of appraisal— like anecdotal 
ords and behavior journals, a wide vaneg 


time be strained out of on going experi- 
ence, the arts arc used for the expression, 
objectification, and clarification of emo- 
tions, sometimes angry and destructive, 
that can find no other ready and socially 
acceptable outlet, and which, left uncx 
pressed, are known to lead to some greater 
or less degree of emotional ill health They 
are used also for the intensification and 
deepening of the whole emotional life 
Sometimes art products sene the insight 
ful as a means of learning about pupils’ 
otherwise unreseal ed feelings and even 
about the progress of their development 
But whereas it is generally recognized 
that drawing, painting, rhythms, and the 
like are a spontaneous and fruitful part of 
all healthy young children’s activity, occa 
sionally educators arc now asking whether 
some older children, in accordance with 
their individual differences, may not find 
better media for artistry and creative ex 
prcssion in scientific experimentation, or 
in coolang, or in relationships with people 
than m any of the more conventional art 
forms This lead* directly to another line 
of thought which holds that all growth 
producing learning is creative in nature, 
and this to still another, to the effect that 
true adult creativity in all spheres of life 
can derive only from having negotiated 
successfully all the several developmental 
stages 

Many of the moot questions m curricu- 
lum construction would long since have 
been resolved weie available methods of 
evaluation equal to determining outcomes 
in the total personality Then it would 
have been possible to put any gnen pro- 
posal for achieving favorable goals in child 
development to the test But the growth 
process b not easily amenable to statistical 
measurement because it is inherently irre- 
ducible to discrete units Even the observa 
bon of isolated behaviors has its linuta 
bons because, m the sense of dynamic 
psychology, it is impossible to interpret any 


of projective techniques, and some soco- 
metric devices— are finding increasing 
vor Here the objection has often 
raised that the subjective factor -is so gg* 
as to render such methods no better 
clinical observation in evaluating e 
hvc success or failure of any gnen 
bonal means for effecting change in 
or in orientation toward self and o 
Countering this, there is widespj* 2 ^?^ 


ithodcV 


ion to the effect that to scorn t 
is to reject the one appropriate rne 
ogy of appraisal now available in n 
Recently a question has been ra 
ccming the effects upon children 
stant and intensive use of evalnab . 
relahon to all phases and aspects 05 
experience. Whereas the intention 
evaluate what is done in the schoo 
outcomes appraised lie in the behav 1 ^ 
the pupil According to this point o ~ ' 
he is therefore likely to feel himsc 
constant semhny, which to hun nWV 
more unrelenbng and enbeal than en V 
emng and helpful Even when, as 15 i 
more usual, he participates in the app 
he asks himself how he is doing, s0 ° # 
more frequently and persistent!) 
perhaps healthy In addibon, his tei 
may sometimes come to feel more ^ 

ened than guided, with inevitable rc^ 

missions on bis pupils This may ah 
bcularly bad for the child who comes ^ 
a borne where parents are preoccupied 
the significance of his every move 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE sCIi °°^ 
In school, as at home and ebewhc^, { 
quality of human relahons is prepoo 


ui iiuuuu ituiiuiu — l i . 

among all factors m fuxthenng healthTP^ 
sonality development, and tl 
directly related to emotional 
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warm feelings to\vard others Without sta 
bility and warmth on the part of teachers 
supervisors and administrators knowledge 
about and machinery for improving human 
relations rest on a shaky foundation 
While emphasizing the importance of 
warmth outgoingness 3nd spontaneity in 
the teacher's relationship with Ins pupils 
it is perhaps pertinent to call attention to 
what from the mental hygiene point of 
view is conceived to be his essential role 
His is not primarily the role of mothering 
the child in an intimate dependent rela 
tionslnp that gives large play to imme- 
diate gratification of impulse Rather he 
strengthens the child in his efforts to meet 
the social demands properly made upon 
him and helps him find socially accept 
able outlets for lus feelings Important 
among these demands and outlets arc 
hts relationships with other children and 
adults The teacher properly helps him to 
cope with others their feelings toward him 
and his toward them Among the teachers 
chief means toward this end are his own 
basic acceptance of the child and the e p 
he extends to him m attaining status in 
lus group 

Soaometne techniques are a «ccn i y 
developed device intended to reveal me 
position of each child in a group m erm 
of the individuals he either seeks out or 
expresses a desire to be with an e 1 
viduals who either tacitly or c^pbcit J seek 
tarn The teacher uses th.s 
surround each pupil as far as possi 
others who accept hun There are ho a 
who doubt that such conlrwcd 
of acceptance does tn fact bui (n 

fidcncc or that status so acquired is I 

succeeding group situations V1 .(, c 

for the child to find Ins own way to slat 
within it 


Concern w ith the contribution of group 
life to personality has also given rise to a 
movement for the study of group dynam 
ics Thus far this movement has contrib- 
uted 3 variety of techniques designed to 
provide greater opportunity for the play of 
each individual s personality in the group 
situation In addition it has focused atten 
tion on an important area of investigation 
m social psychology closely relevant to the 
school s concerns 

The pupil s opportunity to find and feel 
status is perhaps most profoundly affected 
by the size of hts class the basis on which 
he has been assigned to it and the num 
ber and intensity of invidious group dis- 
tinctions reflected in the school Classes 
are often so large that pupils can seldom 
even be perceived as individuals still less 
helped to achieve a sense of self worth in 
their midst In add.tion overlarge classes 
tempt to mass methods and much ordering 
about Homogeneous grouping originally 
designed to protect children from unfair 
competition has created at least as many 
problems as it has solved largely by giving 
rise to a kind of invidious distinction The 
sense of discouragement failure and un 
worthiness which so frequently befalls chil 
dren who find themselves m groups des 
ignatcd ‘ opportunity who are counseled 
to take vocational rather than academic 
courses or who discover that they are in 
the slow reading group m first grade has 
been well established Invidious dtstinc 
tions that haunt the ch.Id outside of school 
as well as within— discrimination on the 
basis of color religious affiliation national 
background socioeconomic status are 
probably even more destructive and a 
too frequently the one kind of setting 

aside reenforces the other 

In effect the whole of school organs 
tren is involved m providing the kind of 
atmosphere in which good human relations 
Sourish Teachers subject to 
of authoritarian administration the harass 
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mcnts of unrealistic lcscis of attainment to 
winch every child must be pushed, inade- 
quacy of materials and equipment, too 
many petty clerical details, and the like 
are scarcely in an appropriate frame of 
mind for sensitise responsiveness In such 
circumstances as these, pupils inevitably 
suffer from mounting irritabilities Fortu 
nately, more and more administrators over 
the country are devoting their best thought 
and the largest part of their energies to 
making their schools happy places in which 


, ng a socational choice, is expert m ^ 
use of vocational interest and 
tots, knows ahont the role of 
work experience m developing heal lth?P° 
sonahty, and about where in c 
nrty such experience can be gam 
cdueahonal counselor rs also expo ” ™ 
and measures, usually of the land dag* 
to identify academic capaciUes and taltfflb 
and is equipped to help joungt™ 
and 2nd the schooling that will tc 
productive fur them The school . W® 
worker brings special insighU in 
relations to bear on ".any Inub «P 


The preceding discussion of the cumcu- 
lum and of human relations in the school 
should make clear how deeply and widely 
the notion of guidance pervades all aspects 
of planning in the school concerned with 
providing optimum conditions for healthy 
personality development 

But if the younger child ordinarily finds 
with his teacher the individual relationship 
he requires, the older child confronted 
with an increasing number of adults, a 
widening world of experience, and more 
and more important decisions to make, 
normally seeks and finds some grown per 
son with whom he establishes a relation 
ship of special confidence At adolescence, 
too, the boy and gul turn more to people 
bejond the family for affection, sympa 
thebe interests, and models of what they 
would like to become 

Partly m response to this, partly because 
so many schools cannot provide individual 
attention m the midst of their regular ac- 
tivities, and partly because the conduct of 
individual relationships with some )Oung 
sten on some of their problems requires 
special training and equipment, expert 
guidance workers with varying specialties 
arc being added to the staffs of more and 
more schools 

The vocational counselor has at his fin 
gcrhps the information required for mak 


community resources m 

Trom the standpoint of 
ahty development, the p nme . & 
for every guidance worker are jj, 

adept at using individual relations P* 
youngster m ways that f* ^ 

bind, that he be sufficiently 
about the dynamics of persona ity 
tify the problems brought to him 
fullness, and that he be cqmppc 
youngsters deal with their inaivw ¥ 
lem s with maximum effectiveness 

But neither guidance workers th 

nor the requirements for healthy ^ 
ahty development would have w ^ 
come to be known as “the , ribco- 
of view” confined to individua ^ 
ships in some sequestered cornet 
school Case conferences m wm otjrsC , 
ance counselor, soaal worker, ao&* 
and all those who know a &i 

insight with his teachers have been 
vice by which the insights Jf jrjr*’ 
been shared with all, and ch»dr 
come to be known not only as lI ] . 
penonahbes but as funebonmg 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELA7 '^'j^ 5 t 
The school is somebmes seen as c ^ 
place for rendering services known ^ ^ 
needed by all children for the s*mP ’ ^ 
expedient reason that all the chn 
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there When services are introduced for 
this reason alone, without effort to mte 
grate the service with the on going educa 
tional program, it is somewhat as though 
the pupils were seen as a hind of "captive 
audience ’ and the school as a mere build 
mg to enclose them Fortunately, however, 
always greater efforts are now characteristic 
of both schools and the personnel of spe 
cia] services to male the whole of the 
child’s life in school an integrated expert 
cnee 

School health examinations, for exam 
pie, are less and less often isolated ex 
periences, sometimes a little frightening, 
without relationship to anything that 
c owes before or after in the school milieu 
More often they are incidents m the whole 
functional area of health education to 
which not only many subject matters but 
the whole design of school living contrib- 
utes The school doctor or nurse, if only 
part time, and no matter by whom em 
ployed, functions as a regular member of 
the school staff, participating in case con 
fcrences and contributing the insights de- 
rived from his or her particular training 
In circumstances like these, the advantages 
of having health services as an integral 
part of the school are clear 
There are those who point out, however, 
that in their view, at least, it is fallacious 
to interpret the conception of the school 
community to mean that at best the school 
reproduces in miniature all the services and 
activities of the community outside The 
community of the school has its own func- 
tion Through it, pupils learn to use all 
social institutions effectively and to parttci 
pate in them creatively And, in fact, this 
is what most schools attempt to do in the 
case of most social institutions and com 
mumty agencies The practice of mtroduc 
mg pupils to the community as a regular 
part of school work is increasing — its eco- 
nomic life, ib health, welfare, and cultural 


institutions, the groups, religious, social, 
and cultural, that make it up 
By Jater adolescence, young people feel 
that they can move toward adult status 
only if they arc taken scnously in the com 
mumty and arc allow cd after some fashion 
to participate responsibly m its affairs The 
educational problem then becomes to find 
real opportunities for this group to do real 
community work where their services will 
be regarded neither with condescension 
nor sentimentality and they may grow in 
the spint of community service Youth of 
low socio-economic status are thrust into 
adulthood by the necessity to work, but 
usually find themselves m the kind of job 
that offers little or no life enrichment and 
so confront school and community Kith 
another kind of problem 
All this would seem to call for strength- 
ening the means by which school and other 
community agencies — such as museums, 
libraries, churches health and welfare serv- 
ices— interested in children and youth now 
plan together and Icam from one another, 
and for some special attention focusing on 
how the pattern of community services 
provides for healthy personality develop- 
ment 

SCHOOL-HOME RELATIONS 
Since the young child looks both to par 
ent and to teacher for help in coping with 
the problems of expressing himself and 
relating himself to others characteristic of 
his particular stage of dewlopment, it is 
clear that communication between home 
and school should be frequent, easy, and 
gauged to assure a certain consistency in 
the demands made upon him As the child 
grows older, no longer needs so much con 
sistency in his experience, and begins to 
take satisfaction in managing his own af 
fairs independently , some schools han? 
found it advisable to discontinue taking his 
parents m on what he docs at school 
To the land of communication between 
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borne and school required for health) per 
sonaht) development there are a ™mber 
of obstacles, perhaps chief among which is 
lack of understanding of the fact that par- 
ents and teachers properly pla) different 
roles in the lues of children, both of them 
essential This leads to occasional usurping 
of roles, and maj even contribute to cer 
tain mutual jealousies and hostilities that 
all too frequently grow up in an) case 
There arc many open questions as to 
how this communication should take place 
and exactly what it should be about Group 
conferences, individual parent teacher in 
terview-s, home visits, letters, and vanous 
new form report cards all are bang used, 
obviously some of these must be supple- 
mented by others for two-wa) commumca 
hon The content of communication for 
the purposes here proposed is never con 
fined to a report of progress in the acquisi 
hon of knowledges and skills, and at ib 
best vanes with the parent, the teacher, 
and the prevailing relationship between 
them 

The home visit and individual parent 
teacher conference also provide means In 
which the school may learn about the 
child s family and ib cultural patterns 
This knowledge mav save the school from 
making a number of mistakes, both in in 
terprehng the child s behavior and in guid- 
ing him 

In as far as home-school communication 
proves helpful to the parent in understand 
mg his child and his own parental relation- 
ships there is a certain amount of parent 
education implicit m it, whether called bv 
this name c- not. Because the full) trained 
teacher has a certain professional under 
standing cf child development and human 
relations there seems even reason for him 
to share with other professional people 
Simfla lv equipped m helping the parenb 
who turn to them It has been found, how 
ever, tlrat not every good teacher is good at 


parent education, and that Mucn«) 
special training for such norl u adusaWc- 


WHEN SCHOOLING BECKS ASO EVS 
Most children enter school al 
senhonal age of set, "h'ch 3 PP ^ 
the time at which most of them 
to gam a sense of c0 ™P etn, “ a '" 0 b ^ni? 
shared tasU to completion 00“ ,0 
some responsibility for them behanoeCc" 
siderably before this, however, the 
ant imagination and burstmg ^ 
man) yLigsters have 
sources their homes offer them j 

ulation of the physical environment ^ 
exploration of relationships with pe?P ^ 
man) of these instances, 
home and famil) conditions, nurs 5^’ # 
or kindergarten seem to be m 1 t , 
soon as the child is able to common^ 
his wishes and has developed a , ^ 

deep sense of secunb and ID ^ 
This means as early as about three > ^ 
for some and later than five f° T ° ^ 

this pomb the necessity for malan, 
eiy schools and kindergartens 
widel) available, as well as for con 
Bexibility in pohaes on age of a m _ 
The fart that the sdiool conjn 
richly to the healthy personality - aC 
roent of younger children t> fa* 

cepted there is every reason to be ^ 
it can make a similar contribution ^ 
throughout adolescence Gradual 
utoT) school leaving age has been £ 
from fourteen to sixteen, and 
States it is now eighteen Yet 
of the studenb who enter high sch 
out before graduation 

Mam reasons and causes has ^ 
identified Fewer than one mig _ ar * 
pate leave school because their ® jrn ^ £* 
urgently needed, but for nanv fa ' 
cosb of even free public c ^ u ^\__ ta kcn- 
high — additional clothing, transp 0 ^ 
books, fees for student activities 
like The impossibility of gomg to 
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and the unlikelihood, in some commum 
tics, of finding a better job on the basis of 
longer schooling lessen incentive more 
<ncr, 60 percent of the jobs in the United 
States do not require either college educa 
tion or long vocational training The rea 
sons most frequently given by the drop- 
outs themselves reflect school failure and 
school misery, and seem to point m the 
mam to the fact that the school does not 
provide experience of value to them 

Trom other sources comes evidence to 
indicate that, as one student of the prob- 
lem has put it, the term "squccze-outs" is 
more apt A large percentage come from 
backgrounds which leave them without the 
experience in abstract thought required for 
good showing on intelligence tests, they 
are not academically minded their speech, 
clothing, and habits deviate from those of 
the middle income groups conventionally 
accepted as standard by the school Early 
m their school careers they are segre 
gated m large numbers into * opportunity 
groups," they fail, they "don’t fit,’ and 
they feel it 

In as far as causes are shecrly economic, 
various ways out are being sought and 
some are being found From the viewpoint 
of the school s responsibility there is also 
clearly much need for seeking— of ways by 
which children of one background may be 
equally valued with those of another of 
curricular experiences designed less for col 
lege or vocation and more to give adoles 
cents like these a sense of worthwhile 
activity, interest and achievement- of far 
more individual attention than has been 
the lot of those many who have dropped 
out entirely without consultation and ad 
vice Ways are being sought, too, to pro- 
vide overlapping of school and job Super 
vised work experience as a part of the 
school program, periods of work alternating 
with periods Of schooling and conbnua 
tion school for fully employed young work 
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ers are some of the directions m which 
various school pregrams are experimenting 

SELECTION AND TRAINING 
Or TEACHERS 

The school can contribute fully to the 
healthy personality development Df its 
pupils only if teachers genuinely like and 
accept children, like the teaching rehtton 
ship and are equipped to guide and sup- 
port the young as they grow and learn All 
this calls foe many new facets in the con 
ventional forms of teacher selection and 
training 

For too long the achievement of certain 
academic standards has been the mam if 
not the sole criterion for admission to 
most teacher training institutions with 
little or no assessment of the candidates 
reasons for wanting to teach, emotional 
orientations toward children or general 
stability of personality ‘Character" an 
other common criterion for admission re- 
ferred in general to dependability freedom 
from ‘ bad habits,” and good repute among 
certain members of the community, rather 
than to any more specific qualifications for 
teaching 

But already there is some expenmenta 
tion looking toward emphasis upon the 
special qualities and characteristics of per 
sonahty that bode well for future pupils 
The means by which the likely are sorted 
from the unlikely are still in the expen 
mental stage sometimes they consist of a 
senes of interviews skillfully conducted 
sometimes interviews are based on a biog 
raphy or personal case history, sometimes 
a vanety of projective techniques are used 
Occasionally a candidate is admitted on 
condition of securing some therapeutic 
help in the course of training 
Training itself is again still largely ex 
penmcntal with much effort devoted to 
finding ways by which knowledge of child 
development, the processes of learning and 
growing, dynamic psychology, and the fac- 
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INADEQUACY OF SUPPORT AND 

INEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
No report on tire schools at 
can fan to call attention, a J c 

to the inadequacy with 


tors that influence personality development 
may become something far more ratal than 
intellectual understandings alone Fartici 
nation in nursery schools and m work ssath 
older children and young people keeping 
behavior )Oumals, making case histones, 
participation in interdisciplinary case con- 
ferences are on a par with courses and 
study, complementing rather than supple- 
menting them 

In some places it is also thought advisa- 
ble to help students cultivate adult inter- 
ests beyond those they have m children, 
growth, learning and, for secondary teach- 
ers, a particular “subject matter area”— 
this for the sake of the linkages that arc 
thought to develop between children’s in- 
terests and the heartfelt pursuits of adults 
around them, the student himself, and his 
own further growth as a person Generally 
speaking, work m the creative arts is highly 
esteemed for these purposes 

In some quarters it is thought that such 
selection and training will contribute to 
the solution of the problem of recruitment 
of teachers for the elementary grades Poor 
salaries, limited community status, work 
under difficult conditions and often rigid 
supervision are among the major factors 
usually identified But the argument runs 
that if teachers are selected because of 
their feeling for children and the teaching 
relationship, and are so educated as to be 
come interesting people in their own right 
as well as more fully expert in guiding 
the growth and learning of children, their 
status will begin to rise, and a break will 
base been made in an erstwhile vicious 
circle 


'supported “and“ tire inequality » 
tionnl opportunity in ^f'TX rm than 
country Larger numbers of . >,, in g 
ever to be schooled, lag in !C J 00 ^ 

programs, higher salaries, and a , 
ooihtune with a degree of public ln^incr 
encc to make money short ev cohere t° 
what the schools might do for c '” 

But while the average per pupil 
ture is over $200 in fifteen sta cs, 1 ^ 

than $100 in four One reason for >" rf 
the disproportionately large nu 
children to be schooled m som ' Jf a%cr 
States which tend to haw: l«s jnC . 
age per capita income The resu 
quality of educational opportunity 
in such statistics as those on the 
of dropouts and the numb ^J deficient 
men classified as educationally 
when called up for military duty 
from the point of view of whar 
schools can contribute to soundnes 
sonality, personal happiness, an 
ble citizenship, the number or 0 in 2 £e- 
in which inadequate support an ^ ^ 
quate opportunity show up m t ® fflUS t 
individuals and the life of the Na « 
be numerous and pervasne, thoug 
culable Every consideration P° in , qu3 {e 
direction of providing not only a a fl 
but equal educational opportunity 
children of school age 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CLASS IN THE UNITED STATES 3 
W. H. Burton 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Dr Burton, in his analysis of the two challenges presented to the 
United States by the goals of democratic education, demonstrates the 
essential unity of the various educational areas covered by this text 
Despite the fact that we divide education into such fields as growth and 
development and educational sociology, we should realize that this is 
merely for convenience basically, it is an organic whole Before plunging 
into the problem, Dr Burton must first touch on its historical back 
grounds He is further constrained by the demands of his subject to delve 
briefly into tests and measurement What other related fields does his 
inquiry impinge on? 

Dr Burton believes that the elementary school has had greater success 
in meeting the first challenge— that of developing minimum literacy and 
basic citizenship— than the secondary school has enjoyed m meeting its 
tasks Do jou agree? Support your position with concrete data 

The second challenge to education in our times, says the author, is 
“to develop cultural unity within a diverse society simultaneously with 
development of individual talent " In what ways does social class structure 
create and complicate this problem 7 What solutions are suggested? Dr 
Burton deprecates “an education based on words ” Yet he approves a 
number of books and also urges educators to study the communication 
arts Is this an inconsistency? 


“AH the children of all the people" 
Education for all the children of all the 
people without let or hindrance, without 
invidious distinctions of any kind has been 
an aspiration and goal of life in our coun 
try from the beginning The dream and 
the goal has already presented one chal 
lenjte which we have partially met A sec- 
ond and more fateful challenge may be 
emerging 

» From The Harvard Educational Review, 
Fall, 1953, pp 243-256 Reprinted by per 
mission The author is indebted to Mrs 
Mar) one W McWhorter of Birmingham 
Southern College for surveying the literature 
in connection with preparation of this article 


BRIEF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
The first Americans lost very little time 
in setting up schools The Laws of 1642 
and 1647 in Massachusetts Bay Colony 
requiring that free schools be provided in 
every village became the basis of our tax 
supported schools The early leaders, how 
ever, made no provision to compel parents 
to taie aoVairt&gir ov r dhr swihftrif We 
might speculate as to the causes Was 
learning so respected that no one dreamed 
of failure to take advantage of schooling 
freely offered? Doubtless this was a factor 
along with other circumstances 

The first law requiring children to go to 
school was not passed until 1852, almost 
exactly two ccntunes after the first laws 



providing for schools The last state to pass 
such a law did so in 1918 although prac 
ticalh all states had such laws by 1900 A 
process of lengthening the compulsory pe- 
riod and of sharply tightening these laws 
has gone on since approximately 1900 and 
particular!) since 1915 We need not go 
into the causes for this, since our purpose 
for the moment is directed to the effects 

THE EFFECT OF COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE 

The eventual effect was that from 1915 
onward our democratic dream of education 
for all the children of all the people be 
came, on the elementary level, an actuality 
Therein lay our first and serious challenge 
The school of the United States, despite 
our aspirations, was until the present cen 
tuiy an aristocratic or class school It 
catered largely to the so-called “better” 
classes Oversimplifying we ma> character 
izc the early school as one organized 

a for children who wished to attend or 
whose families wished them to attend 
b for children with the interest and 
(generally) the ability to get along in 
the abstract and verbal schooling then 
offered 

c for children who were probabl) going 
bejond the first levels and whose fami- 
lies supported the ambition for more 
schooling 

Now then, what happened? Into the 
school so organized came hordes of chil 
dren who 

a did not wish to attend and whose 
families often d d not value education 
b li3d no interest and little abilitv (gen 
crallv) foT the type of education of 
fered 

c vcrc not going to school bc)ond the 
compulsory limit and whose families 
(gmcrall) ) supported the exodus into 
some gainful occupation 

In addition to all the normal children 
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came the lame, the halt, and the WM 
the tubercular, the underoourohed, » 
mentally deficient, the already delmq 

Part 1 The First Qh»b » 
Schools To Develop or 

ERACY ACT Simple ruCTAMEVTALS 
Citizen snip 

Tor the first time in all J 151015 3 
and its schools ssere called 
cate all the children of all the -P ' P fo[ 
and do it in the school so foi : ia gn 
the selected few We accepted the 
lenge, but not at first t0 

The first react, on of the 
maintain the historic and 
rials and methods This was ed 
had been for some centuries in ^ 
people" had long applied it 
people now' coming to schoo 
master it, could not learn, they 
resented proof of the ancient rf0O 
the common people were unDt ri lt nina 
tion A sad and tragic era ensue 
tion from school was shocking!) p , n 
army and census figures showc f 
1914 less than fifty per cent of a 
leans had finished the sixth p Jjcd 
harsh and unsympathetic tp 3 ” 11 a f a c- 
the elimination and must have 
tor also m much delinquency 
citizenship 

One of the great glories of our r 
rac) and of our educational |ea _ — 
that we eventually accepted the w 

to meet this unprecedented ^tua . 

educate all the children of all the p- 
The turn of the century saw ^ 

opment of the first so-called M 
tests and the first subject matter tnjn ic T,B 


tests and the first subject matte y 

ment tests Fault) as the earlv ,ns Th c 
were, they opened great new j'^oal d*f 
huge range and nature of indoi ^ ^ 
ferences, commonplace now, P'^qoL 
purposes and directions to the ^ 
Fsentuall) great amounts of * n ® in » c V 
became available showing that th 
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lectual ability to handle abstractions was 
not the only hind of intelligence. Other 
important mental, social, and motor abili 
ties came m for consideration The range 
and complexity of special abilities and of 
special disabilities was increasingly under- 
stood Diagnostic methods and the in 
creasing knowledge of causes of disabilities 
encouraged the development of so-called 
remedial measures 

A great body of new knowledge was also 
being developed m psychology generally, 
in learning theory and process particularly 
Factors far outside the school room «ere 
now known to affect achievement j n class 
Research supplied more new material on 
personality development, and eventually 
on causes of personal maladjustment Con 
trols of behavior such as behavior patterns, 
constellations of understandings, attitudes, 
abilities and skills came to be recognized 
as highly desirable products of education 
and of learning along with the typical sub- 
ject matter outcomes of the traditional 
school 

The dynamic nature of our democracy, 
together with far better understanding of 
democracy, not merely as a political proc- 
ess but as a social theoiy and way of life, 
increasingly affected our educational belief 
and practice 

Tlie educational system of the United 
States, aided by the great resources in new 
knowledge met the challenge, namely, to 
del clop an education to serve the wide 
range of individual differences brought to 
the school by the influx of all the children 
of all the people The most extensive revo- 
Ji’I.'Zw .v? fivy.'rn.lLwn content and in meth 
ods of instruction ever seen eventually 
emerged An important fact, which be 
comes more important as we consider later 
the second challenge is that the answer to 
the 6rst challenge was aimed at the per 
sonal goal of minimum literacy with m 
traduction to citizenship as the only social 
goal considered Individual differences be- 
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tween and among persons was the key 
This was simple business compared to the 
new challenge now emerging 

SUCCESS HAS BEEN FAR GREATER ON 
THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL THAN ON 
THE SECONDARY 

The educational revolution to date is 
confined brgely to the clementaiy school 
The elementary level both leadership and 
rank and £ 3 e, 2? committed m theory and 
well on the way m practice to real adjust 
ment to the range of individual differ 
ences Hopelessly unfit cumculums and 
instructional methods persist but the mam 
battle bas been won 

The challenge did not confront the 
secondary school until the 1930 s and 
stemmed from a set of circumstances dif 
ferent from those which confronted the 
elementary school The compulsory at 
tendance laws did affect the secondary 
schools somewhat but the huge increase 
in enrollment followed the depression and 
the fundamental change in the labor mar 
let Tlie application of the principles of 
democracy is having some effect but so far 
chiefly on theory 

The secondary school with approximately 
seventy per cent or more of eligible stu 
dents enrolled is now challenged as was 
the elementary school a third of a century 
earlier The leadership in American second 
ary education is keenly aware of the facts 
and of the situations created Individual 
secondary school staffs here and there are 
making magnificent efforts to meet the 
challenge The secondary school generally, 
however, is relatively untouched by the 
developments of the Erst half of the tuen 
tieth century Again we can not digress 
mto causes we are concerned for the mo- 
ment with the facts and possible effects 
Conditions within the huge majority of 
secondary schools are similar to tliose m 
the elementaiy schools before the revolu 
tionary changes Cumculums and methods 
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are still formal, abstract, verbal, and un- 
realistic Students are not Introduced in 
any sensible wny to the century m which 
they live, to its truly great strengths and 
achievements, to its dangerous tensions, to 
its imminent and fateful decisions Cer 
tamlj they are given no guidance for the 
second half of the century in *hich they 
wdl live and participate in decisions So 
far nothing much has happened beyond 
tinkering with cumculums and methods 
Excellent theoretical proposals are avails 
ble, but resistance on the practical level is 
unbehevably stubborn 

The second challenge, discussed below, 
sheets chieSy the secondary school, as the 
Eist did the elementary school though both 
arc vitally involved Failure to meet this 
challenge may result in (a) the relegation 
of the present type of secondary school to 
the status of an extra-curricular activity 
with a new institution rising to meet the 
challenge, or (b) ra a serious blow to the 
advancement of democracy m the United 
States The Erst challenge was reasonably 
well met when all types and conditions of 
children were given the oppo^unity to 
achieve literacy and an introduction to our 
democratic citizenship The second chal 
lenge is far more complex, aiming at that 
degree of cultural literacy, moral responsi 
bility, creativity necessary for the constant 
upgrading of democracy 
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Vmowledge, this tune in group 
the democratic implications of F°“P 
cussion and dear, on, o 
and particularly m sooal and cutend 
thropology The anthropologist base d 
onstSed the social class structure _o E o« 
society The implications of * “Jf, 
raise certain senous questions and p 
a basic challenge to our society ana F* 
bcularly to the schools . t 

The people of the United States to * 

been committed from a „o 

theory of society m which there 
classes, or at least no absolutely F 1 # 
ble class barriers Any man, we ass ^ 
free to improse his status, that ^ 
upward m the social structure 
is one of the means, if not the ch ef 
through which the individual nrt) ^ 
himself and his social status f ;c ei 

Sung stmetnre of free schools ^ 

tins, plus our insistence enacted 
that all must he exposed to education I 
a stated number of years -acs*" 

As we shall see, a number of 
tons anse when we examine ^ 

practice both in social process an to 
cahonal practice. Before P rcx *” ' ftfce 
these questions, let us examine s jjca- 
unmediate facts, practices, a° 
tions 

THE IMMEDIATE IMPLICATIONS 

EDUCATION OF THE SOCIAL C 
STRUCTURE 
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role A caste role based on race, color, or 
creed may sometimes be present 
Each child brings to school a collection 
of values, beliefs, and attitudes, plus be- 
havior patterns through which the values 
and meanings are expressed Cultural fee- 
tors over which he has no control play an 
important part in mating him what he is 
These factors are, of course, affected by 
and affect the biological processes of 
growth or maturation, the range of indi 
vidua/ differences the interests, purposes, 
and needs which the individual develops 
The constellation of influences playing 
upon the child is complex the effects of 
single components are difficult to trace 
Influence is often subtle and hidden from 
casual observation Anyone who rears or 
teaches children must, howeser, possess 
such facts as we have at this time Equally 
one must be cautious in drawing general 
rations, in attributing certain results to 
one or another factor without reference to 
the total picture There « no such thing 
as * the child " Each one is “a child” with 
his unique collection of beliefs and be- 
haviors 

The social classes differ materially in ap- 
proving or stigmatizing certain beliefs, val 
ues, and behaviors and in their regard for 
education Middle and upper classes par 
ticulariy stigmatize, in the lower classes 
what the upper classes call laziness shift 
lessness, irresponsibility, ignorance, im 
morality Within the lower classes, how 
ever, some of these are accepted ways of 
behavior, possessing background and ra 
tionale The lower classes are likely to re- 
sent m the upper classes what lower class 
individuals call "snoot mess ' or snobbery, 
good manners, proper language, lade of 
aggressiveness, or unwillingness to fight 
The middle and the upper loner classes 
also believe in and impress on the children 
the value of "getting ahead or of ' bet 
tenng one's self” in life Children in the 
middle class largely resist strongly the class 
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values and habits imposed upon them, pre- 
ferring the less controlled behaviors of the 
lower classes Children in the lower classes 
quite generally accept the values and be 
haviors of their class Significantly the lat 
ter group is often unaware that its Ian 
guage, manners, and standards are quite 
unacceptable within other groups 

The efforts of parents and teachers to 
socialize children precipitates constant con 
fltet between the psychological drives of 
children and the pressures of the culture 
The child s need for physical activity, for 
sensory enjoyment, for self-direction, and 
for prestige with age mates fights hard 
against restraints, controls and demands 
for conformance 

Many of the conflicts between parents 
and children or teachers and children re- 
sult from grave lack of insight into the na 
ture and effects of constant pressure open 
or subtle, to conform to social values and 
roles Parents and teachers regard the pro- 
cedures they use m socializing children as 
natural and desirable The adults are not 
nen aware that there is any pressure The 
children are keenly aware of it The emo- 
tional cost to both may be veiy high Par 
ents and teachers become irritated and 
angry Children become destructive, an 
tagonistic, or sullen or retreat into periods 
of negativism These are not manifests 
lions of ‘ original sin ' or of an evil dispo- 
sition they are but defenses against the 
constant "cultural bombardment" The 
more social the requirements, the more 
arbitrary and unjust they Seem to the ' nat 
ural ' child 

Certain further facts may be summa 
n red bneffy as follows 

First, it e important to know that the 
children in our schools are drawn from the 
social classes in approximately these per 
centages three per cent from the upper 
class thirty-eight from the middle class, 
and fifty-eight from the lower class 
Second, the teaching body, m contrast, 
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is drawn largeH from the middle class 
Many teachers simply cannot communicate 
with lo set class children and base no idea 
of the beliefs and motnes of these chil 
dren The children in turn trying to com 
mumcatc arc abashed at criticism of their 
language and behavior which is quite ac- 
ceptable within their own social group 
Third the school has generally been 
geared to the aims, ambitions, moral or 
ethical standards of the white, prosperous 
middle class, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon pop- 
ulation 

Tourth, the school 1$ not organized to 
capitalize upon the non verbal types of m 
tclligcncc often found among children who 
have not had access to or constant contacts 
with bools The school often docs not rcc 
ognizc the emergence of high intelligence 
and creative behavior in forms other than 
the abstract verbal type long fostered by 
tlic school 

The school generally attempts to impose 
middle class values upon huge numbers of 
lower class children Problems, assign 
ments, projects set by the school arc, there- 
fore, not at all the same problems when 
tacUcd simultaneously by upper and lower 
class children The motivations arc not at 
all alile Mans lower class children simply 
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degree of understanding and 
soSety and eulture are thus 
fccted by the class origins of the children 

The middle class regime simply doesrf 
socialize the lower class children 
neither believers nor participants in 
cultural heritage of middle class 
The method of cultural training ^ 
the school has basic effects upon child** 
inward acceptance of cultural o]» 
as differentiated from outward 
ance The effects upon moral'ty, dc ^ 
quency , mental hygiene, and pc 
development generally arc oft'* “ n(r v 
the school thinls they are ^ c ^ 

that learning situations wherein . 

can identify himself with the o 
group including adults are far mo 
tive than methods of imposition and p 
sure 

Six tli, we should note, though th^^ 
strictly a class structure matter, 

gifted child in our schools is often wer 
neglected and unsbmulatcd as is 
class child , *. r the 

The school is challenged vnfcf ^ 
American faith to develop Integra , Q . 
unity within our diverse society; to aP ja 
persons possessing, in terms « r an d 

tics, cultural insight, s ^ndard^ 
above all moral responsibility, pers our 
mitted to the democratic process 
national life and in the world 
The eight point discussion sshich 
is based upon acceptance of tn c pt j,. 
American beliefs about society, 1 1 ,. n0l rs 
vidual, and education Certain very c 
questions about the acceptance o , c f s 
beliefs and the effect of changing ^ 
upon education arc reserved for t 1 
end of this article . 

Detailed development of this c 
would fill a volume A scries of sta ^ 
with brief supporting discussion rntu 
ficc here 

i All Icscls of educatin' 13 ' 
should be familur with the struct 
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our society, paiticuhrl) mth the summa 
ncs of the characteristics of the several so- 
cial classes making up our society 

The processes of education of learning 
and of teaching can be based only upon 
tlic exponential background the goals and 
motivations of the learner Tins is a com 
monplace An) extension of experience, 
improvement of goals and motivations can 
be achieved only b) methods which do not 
ignore or insult the learners origins and 
present value system thus preserving his 
security while challenging to growth and 
improvement 

2 All levels of educational workers 
should be familiar with the structure of 
human personality and the conditions of 
its growth 

5 All levels of educational workers 
should be sensitive to efforts to state the 
over all goal for our society and for cduca 
bon within that society should constantly 
engage in critical analysis designed to keep 
these goals abreast of new knowledge about 
societv and persons 

The desired goals m any dynamic societ) 
arc in constant need of critical analjsis re- 
assessment, and restatement A common 
cultural background making for common 
aims, beliefs and loyalties together with 
provision for free development of mdividu 
ality and creativit) are essential to any 
society 

The values and beliefs of any one social 
class cannot be imposed upon the society 
Scvcial writers have pointed out that cer 
tain values and processes of the lower class 
usually ignored may well possess social 
value The characteristics of a desirable 
personality, of desirable social process de- 
sirable social institutions need to be re 
stated constantly as new knowledge and 
insight appear The implications of the 
general aim for the more immediate cul 
tural and personal objectives need to be 
stated in far greater detail than heretofore 
and far more clearly We mil doubtless 
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always have social classes but equally iro 
portant is the preservation of upward mo- 
bility and the development of necessary 
cultural integration and unity 

4 All educational workers should be 
constantly engaged in the reorganization 
of curriculum mttemls and instructional 

E rocesscs with special reference to our new 
nowlcdge concerning the nature of our 
society 

T 7 ie curriculum movement has been un 
dcr way for some time in our society and 
will continue under the impetus of new 
knowledge which in fact lias been the case 
always 

Several pages could be filled at this 
point, with illustrations Details of cumcu 
lum content and instructional procedures 
could be listed all showing flic almost 
complete neglect of the facts concerning 
the structure, problems, tenstons and mal 
adjustments growing out of this special 
situation 

Books used in beginning reading prac 
tically never base content upon the expen 
ence known to the w hole range of children 
using the books The experience of the 
huge majority is in fact usually ignored 
The very books designed to teach children 
to read actually cannot be read by some 
of the children Not a single senes of read 
ers includes the experience of lower class 
children Certain authors of individual 
books for free reading by children have 
boldly broken with tradition and arc pre- 
senting the lives of many different types 
within our societv Books such as Steppin’ 
and Family by Hope Newell and Tobc by 
Stella Gentry Sharpe tell of the Negro 
without caricaturing him Neu Broome 
Experiment by Adam Allen portrajs the 
stupidity of anti Scmitism while John R 
Tunis in T he Keystone Kids aims at 
breaking down prejudice against an) mi 
nont) Blue Willow by Doris Gate is the 
story of a familj of sharecroppers while 
Caroline R Stones Inga of Porcupine 
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Mine tells of miners’ families in Michigan 
Eleanor Estes is the author of boohs deal 
mg with people who are not especially 
prosperous These are but promises of v,h3t 
must appear in all subject areas 

History and geograph) are often pre 
seated with no bridge from the back 
grounds of meaning possessed by the chil 
dren The lack of background necessary to 
understand vs usually ignored Verbal pres- 
entations of places the children wall never 
see are unrelieved by an) aids toward real 
it) Equally, no attention is paid to the 
possible use and value of these materials 
m the ln.es of the particular children be 
mg taught 

Details, as stated, could be multiplied 
indefinitely The result is an education 
consisting too largely of verbalisms about 
the nature and problems of our society, 
instead of experience with social orgamza 
tion and decision making The outcomes 
arc glib repetition of the verbalisms with 
no understanding and certainly no appro- 
priate patterns of behavior 

A sweeping and fundamental revision 
in curriculum materials and instructional 
processes is needed The important cumcu 
ium movement already present in our 


6 All educational widen M 

able practitioners of the group process, 

of leadership therein 

7 All educational coders should In 
for increased school-community intmc- 
tion 

This has always been important and is 
doubly so in light of the taioivledge start 
the social structure of the community 
Only through genuine interaction 
cational workers understand the co 
n.t) (from local to international Wj 
and the community understand 
procedures and the purposes of c uca 
8 Education is challenged above ah to 
be real 


An education based on words and g 3 
through words has always been 3 
preparation for a world of things an 
sons Now it is doubly incompetent * 
ing about the tensions and maladjus 
of our society, of the effect on °“ r 5 
of differing class values and arnbi < 
not the same as participating in tnc*. p 
lems The strength and aehicv enien. 
our society can be learned and wa => 
loyalty only through participation 


schools needs redirection The attention 
given to individual differences m ability, 
m types of interest and endeavor, in 
achievement should now be supplemented 
with attention to the facts concerning dif 
fciences b etw een and among discernible 
groups 

The basic revision of the nature and dis- 
tribution of the rewards of the school, 
marks, prizes special recognition of any 
type, the methods cf repotting and using 
evaluations is a part cf this curricular de- 
velopment 

5 All educational wxrkers should study 
the field and procc-ves of tlic ommumca 
tian arts, with special reference to com 
munsa*ion between and among gioups of 
differing bickipcunds goals, and values 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
THE NEW CHALLENGE 
The sharpest focus m all ^ 

teacher education A number of 
atne efforts are appearing New p 3 ^ 
of provocative and promising na ^ 
under trial In general, however, 
gaged in teacher education are incr ^ 
unaware of the nature of the ioac l^» 
which they lne, incredibly unaware 
problems of many types of p* 15005 J jn ,j 
to live m our changing ,nsecU ., * ^ 
frightening world The practice m 
is far too often a soggy mediocrity . ^ 

The public docs not pay f°* the ^ 
or tlie teaching we need — and tbc* 60 /,^ 
lung a disastrous story in the future 
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shotfld not prevent Our stating goals and 
working for them 

The teacher should be an educated per 
son, loyal to his own society but a part of 
the world society also A teacher who is to 
inspire respect for the basic values of the 
society m which the learner is to live must 
know and believe in the long cultural his 
iory of that society A teacher who is to 
aid learners to face courageously our chang- 
ing often insecure and frightening world, 
must know why society is m revolution 
Currently, must know how human beings 
lne and grow, must know their mohva 
tions and frustrations, their cultural like- 
nesses and differences A teacher funds 
mentally ignorant of the structure of his 
society, and equally ignorant concerning 
the growth of human personality, cannot 
aid individuals to become citizens of their 
world 

A teacher must not only know the moral 
and ethical values, the persistent truths of 
his society but must haie actively deiel 
oped a code of values for himself A 
teacher fundamentally ignorant of moral 
values, who has never developed any values 
or appreciations of his own cannot possibly 
contribute to the growth of moral charac- 
ter Giving devices for the development of 
"citizenship” to a teacher ignorant of the 
structure and process of democratic society 
is absurd 

We seem to be in a world n ide period 
of what may be called "unmorality ’ This 
characterizes many aspects of life from day 
to day, from person to person relationships 
to international relations The struggle 
within and between groups intensifies all 
this Understanding tolerance, recognition 
of worth between and among all groups 
within our society and between societies 
must be achicied ‘ Civilization is (in 
truth) a race between education and dis 
aster ” 

The most important factor in cultural 
unity and stability may be moral responsi 
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bihty It may even be the crucial factor in 
the integration or disintegration of a mo- 
bile, dynamic society The teacher needs 
aboie all to know the place m life of a 
philosophy or a religion and to haie dc 
veloped one of his own Achieving cultural 
unity within a diverse society is not impos 
sible, but it will not come of itself The 
challenge to education and to all agencies 
of enlightenment is unmistakable and not 
to be escaped or denied 
The problem is intensified by the world 
wide "revolt of the masses" Individuals 
and groups now sit m places and control 
operations heretofore controlled by iciy 
different persons and groups The new 
group brings its values and procedures with 
it Condemnation of either group by the 
other is useless The development of com 
mon values designed to achieve improve- 
ment of life for all groups should be our 
concern 

THE AfOAE REMOTE AND FATEFUL 
ASPECTS OF THE CHALLENGE 
Education is a part of the social process, 
the school a part of the social structure 
Education and the school cannot ever bo 
free from the influences already at norlc 
in society, nor from trends which appear 
The school reflects the society and culture 
within which it operates, and must partici 
pate m and influence, any changes which 
occur 

The class structure withm any society 
contains a number of factors quite apart 
from education which also affect mobility 
upward withm society — or downward for 
that matter Evidence exists as stated ear- 
lier, that education as administered may 
actually interfere with social mobility and 
curtail opportunity — a direct reversal of 
the original faith and practice 
Educational leaders, both theoretical 
and practical, must be well informed con 
ceming the life of their society, the /acton: 
and trends vuthm it which bear upon the 
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thing education ivas ongmal!) designed 
to do 

Question Is education at the mercy of 
the structure of society’ Should we d' re ct 
education openly toward acceptance of and 
integration with existing structure 7 Or, can 
education do something to influence trends 
within our society? 

The actual situation within society be 
comes, in the light of these questions a 
crucial matter School leaders, practical 
and theoretical, are remarkably ill informed 
concerning the actual phflosophs and proc 
ess of their society 

Question Should education accept and 
continue to operate on the basis of the 
typically accepted American tradition that 
any and all should aspue to life work 
within what are usuallj called the more 
favorable areas the professions skilled 
technologies, independent enterprise in 
business, or at least to top level directorial 
positions in industry and commerce'’ 

Some of these areas are desperately ovct 
crowded Experience in European coun 
tnes raises serious questions about the 
social utility of this procedure A serious 
question, stated next, emerges at this 
point 

Question Do we as Americans really 
believe in our ancient faith — a relatively 
classless societv, or one at least with rela 
tnelj easy upward mobility for anyone, 
and surely with no artificial barriers to in 
dividual improvement’ 

Have we in fact deserted our traditional 


phy. The reaction of sraioos and M 
Americans is to loot, the facte m th- 
seriously and then to try to dciclop some 

3 \Ve state explicitly in man) P b “ ^ 
on man) occasions that tve firmly Pj 
the faith, but the actual operation i * * . 
process and of education within Ihes- 
gives cause to suspect implicit tax ? ' , 

of a far different social and edua 

No one blows the answer hut orn 
ticcs raise serious questions and di 
Educational practices bnefi) 
earlier pages arc illustrations - 
tiation of cumculums which is r . 
nent characteristic of our secondary 
is ostcnsiblv based on “differences » » 
ity ” The ability considered is a lw3 J* 
one of the important abfli^ 
that required for abstract, verbal, * 
work. Others are ignored Wo'se t , 
the differentiated cumculums zre __ 
related to class differences within ‘J l cr 
ulabon The statement is made open*? 
by implication that certain mdiviaua. 
desbned for certain levels within s 
If this is because of their class otl, ^ 
not because of their “abflibes, na ^ [ c 
have a serious interference with dem 
process The cosmopolitan high * ^ 
with a wade range of courses 011 
roof is often referred to as a 4 dem ^ 
school It is in fact not democratic 
The basis is a design fundamentally 

pn 1 from ^emneno aC AmeHCan tO<B 


faith m democracy and in the uniqueness 
of the individual and accepted uncritically 
the class structure and the placement of 
given persons in given classes without op- 
portunity (or possibility) of movement 
from class to class’ 

Certain people become furiously angry' 
upon hearing the quesbon Others cym 
cally regard the quesbon as foolish if to 
them the obvious answer is that we do not 
believe in or practice cur ongmal philoso- 


has upheld it 

The developments in the * , ^ 

school have been generally P r0 ~°, 
the “practical * schoolman so-call ^ 
operations of the “practical man a 
ally based upon expediency, lack 0 ^ 

mabon, and naive lack of critical ^ 
The theorebcal leaders have also ^ 
sional error, namelv the promnlga ^ 
doctnnaue solubons due to ignoran 
or failure to recognize, the harsh 
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fions of reality Present unfavorable prac 
ficcs mu), therefore result not from any 
failure of our faith but from lack of ability 
and failure to pay attention to such facts 
as we have A number of current proposals 
by competent theorists and a number of 
practices developed by competent practical 
leaders maj point the way to a better reas 
sessment of both the extent of our faith 
and our ability to develop practices in ac 
cord with that faith 

Question Should we not overcome our 
traditional antagonism to intellectual dif 
fcrcnccs outgrow our refusal to face the 
facts of intellectual differences 5 That is, 
should we not accept and operate upon 
know ledge that there are differences in in 
tcllcctual ability? 

Should we not recognize that (a) there 
are other abilities than the intellectual, 
with differences here also between persons, 
and fb) that the other abilities tnan the 
intellectual are necessary for the common 
life 5 

Granted these facts, we may then attack 
the two major problems (a) providing gen 
eral education for all simultaneously with 
(b) provision for special or differentiated 
education m terms of individual talents 
within all of the abilities One difficulty is 
to provide general education common pur 
poses and values thus avoiding artificial 
divisions within society and at the same 
time to maintain a level of quality in the 
general materials The other difficulty is to 
select the various abilities and talents for 
special training without at the same time 
unwittingly introducing undesirable group 
distinctions 

All societies arc differentiated except 
pioneer societies and even there, recog 
nition is given to different contributing 
groups to the safety and development of 
the group We propose here a recognition 
of differences in capacity on which a dem 
ocratic system can be built 
Question Have we the courage and the 
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ability to develop cumeulums based not 
mi supposed differences in ‘ability 1 baton 
the hypothesis that we can provide expen 
enccs enabling all types and degrees of 
ability to achieve common cultural under 
standings common values, and common 
understandings of the work of the world 5 

Have we the courage and the ability to 
develop curnculums for specialized tram 
mg and to work for elimination of mvidi 
ous distinctions between cumeulums and 
their aims? 

The answer to those questions turns 
upon the question that is probably basic 
to the whole discussion It is 

Question Should the leaden of our 
common life, together with the school 
workers stand for a theory of society which 
would respect and honor any and all types 
of human endeavor would regard any con 
tribution to the common life as worthy, 
regardless of level of difficulty, skill intan 
gible or material rewards? 

The implication is probably nearer to 
our ancient democratic faith than are most 
of the current statements and practices 
Acceptance of the hypothesis would entail 
grave responsibility upon all who partici 
pate in any capacity in our social process 
Particular responsibility rests upon all who 
are concerned with processes of enlighten 
ment of any type A long slow tedious 
process of developing and greatly expand 
mg insights within the body politic is indi 
cated not to mention the tremendous task 
within the technical processes of schooling 
in particular and popular enlightenment in 
general 

A number of alternative conclusions 
seem to be apparent We are now actually 
operating an educational system based on 
assertions and assumptions of democracy 
within society opportunity for individual 
advancement but actually showing prac- 
tices which deny this Do we wish to con 
tmue this or to substitute something else? 

The answer will depend upon a far more 



careful analysis of (i) the actual values 
and beliefs of our society, (2) the assu "'P' 
lions of our educational system, of the 
practices of that system, and more impor 
tant, the relation between assumptions and 
practices 

1 Do we wish to continue a system 
based on one set of assumptions, but deny- 
ing these in practice, at least in part? 

(The cosmopolitan high school with dif- 
ferentiated courses actually operates on 
acceptance of the class stratification of 
society, in large part The very small high 
school operates as if there were but one 
class m society, the others being blithely 
ignored ) , 

2 Do we wish boldly and aggressively 
to reaffirm our original faith in a demo- 
cratic society, with opportunity and mo- 
bility, and then stand up and fight for an 
educational practice in line with the faith? 
(This means the rejection of expediency 
and of the retreat into verbalism, and of 
the retreat from action This calls for ac- 
ceptance of a moral imperative, the avoid- 
ance of which will entail severe setbacks 
to education, and could conceivably con 
tribute ultimately to a social disaster of 
considerable magnitude ) 
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, Du we wish with equal buldn® ° 
accept stratification in society wi 
and ultimate imptatiom » g 
about the business of education fot 

The latter would probably beumvcna |7 
condemned by our society wi 
ness that we could fall into that :>«rP£ 
tice for lack of clarifying our 
and practices The only legisla V 
for dual schools ever to emerge in® 
country aroused such a storm ofopP 

that it has never senonslyap^ P 

The practice, however, might easily P 
on us unawares to 

Onr choices depend upon 
the several questions propounded fa 
lating to some of the questio 
eaist They will beseemed ^ 

stances with great difficulty ^ 

docs not know the answers ^ 

lieve, however, tliat answers 111 rc , 

vcloped Securing the current 

cede the answering of the g 
challenge which is emerging 
generation of social and cduca i 
ers will not join the ranks of the 
ployed for some time 


SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Excerpt from the United States Supreme Court Decision, 
May 17, 1954 1 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS ^ 

No more significant and far reaching change has come about m 
public schools in this half-century than will result from the implemen mg 
of this decision Proponents and opponents are going to be arguing 
merits of the case long after the Court's final pronouncement is ma e 
How do you feel about this issue 7 In what ways have your own p 35 
educational experiences colored your view of this problem? . 

As you read these brief remarks with which the Supreme 
explained the basis for its decision, do you recall some of the commen 
on healthy personality development m the Mtdcentury White Hous 

*Mr Chief Justice Warren delivered the opinion of the Court. 
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Conference Report that have a Similar r, ng? Some people hate called 

P V rt Vn * J " a fegal document Why do you 

thmh this is so’ Does this invalidate the Courts darn, on n jour mind? 
Why or why not? 1 

The courts have had a great deal to say about what goes on m edoca 

‘v SCemS ? th ° K wh ° are acquainted 
with the field of education You may he interested m reading some of the 
actual cases and decisions which afiect m an )mp0I ta„t way , v hat you do 
or do not teach You will find an excellent presentation and summary in 
Peter Bachrach, Readings in Freedom, Stachpole Press J953 


We must consider public educa 
tion in the light of its full development 
and its present place in American life 
throughout the Nation Only in this way 
can it be determined if segregation m pub- 
X\c sshsvtif & piwef Abes* ,rikv.vAvfo sf Abe 
equal protection of the laws 
Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local gov 
emments Compulsory school attendance 
laws and the great expenditures for educa 
tion both demonstrate our recognition of 
the importance of education to our demo- 
cratic society It is required in the per 
formance of our most basic public respon 
sibflihes, even service in the armed forces 
It is the very foundation of good citizen- 
ship Today it Is a pnncipal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional tram 
mg, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education Such an 
opportunity, where the state has under 
taken to provide it, is a right which must 
be made available to all on equal terms 
We come then to the question pre- 
sented Docs segregation of children in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, 
even though the physical facilities and 
other tangible factors may be equal, de- 
prive the children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities? We be- 
lieve that it does 


To separate them from others of similar 
a S e a nd qualifications solely because of 
their bee generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status rn the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
amMefy- C(vr fa fe undone The effect o{ 
this separation on their educational oppor 
tumtiej was well stated by a finding m the 
Kansas case by a court which nevertheless 
felt co m p e Ued to rule against the Negro 

plaintiffs 

Segregation of white and colored ch3 
dren n, public schools has a detriments 
effect ijpon the colored children The im 
pact is greater when it has the sanction of 
the lavy for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as denoting the 
inferiority of the Negro group A sense of 
inferior, ty affects the motivation of a child 
to Jean, Segregation with the sanction of 
law, th crc f orc has a tendency to retard 
the educational and mental development 
of Ncg» 0 children and to deprive them of 
some ot the benefits they would receive ui 
a racially integrated school sj-stem 

We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘ separate 
but equal has no place Separate educa 
tional facilities are inherently unequal 
Therefore vve hold that the plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated for whom the ac- 
tions haye been brought are by reason of 
the segregation complained of, deprived of 
the equtf protection of the laws guaran 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment . 
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SOME STUMBLING BLOCKS TO 
SCHOOL BOARD EFFECTIVENESS 
Edward M. Tuttle 


Let it be said at the Start that, by and 
large, the American public is abl) rcprc 
sented and has reason to be proud of the 
service rendered by its 70,000 or so local 
boards of education The control of public 
schools at the local level through a local 
agency authorized by the state is a peculi 
arly American institution It is the closest 
thing we have to home rule in this coun- 
try, and the fact that most board members 
serve voluntarily and without material rc 
ward, is added evidence of the high regard 
in which public education is generally 
held, and the honor felt by our ablest citi 
zens in being asLcd to give such service to 
their communities 

Notwithstanding the truth of these gen 
cral observations, it is also true that many 
boards — too many — ate not as effective as 
they could be and should be Mv contacts 
in nearly every state of the Union have led 
me to believe that certain school boards 
fail to reach their possible effectiveness for 
one or another of six or seven major rea 
sons I should like to list these reasons, 
with a brief comment about each one I 
realize that there will be differences of 
opinion regarding some of the things which 
seem to me to be stumbling blocks to prog 
rcss, and that there are all degrees of ap- 
plication But I believe that a frank con 
sidcration of them will be wholesome, and 
perhaps in some cases further discussion in 
these columns may result 
These points are none of them new 
They have all been discussed in cduca 
tional literature time and again from many 
different angles I simply suggest that we 

v From The American School Board Journal, 
February 1953 pp 5 8 Reprinted b> permis- 


set them down in one list and take a g 

look at them sorne 

1 Individual board mcmb 
times dominated byj partisan 1 
publ.c loyah.es Whatever thee 
loyalties may bo, they cause the evvho a 
tertain them to lose sight o t f, c 

icctivc of school board service, name y. 


jeetrve of school board service, name y, 
highest welfare of the community ft£ 
dicn and youth They also P ft, 
board member from troly rep ine ut3 
community as a whole, and ey ^ ri j 
bly result in a belt of unity on th 
which is fatal to effective action ^ 
a A lack Cl vntten down scho I 
pcUacs, kept up to date Re “” * cent 
indicate that probably not °'? tllcl r ™haO 
of school hoards have reduccdtM' £C 
to writing The net 

tion is more often based o tea 

than on consistency This is a fr *J dtn g 
son for confusion and misundcrs^ 
between the board and the a m 
between thc board and the pu * * 
tween thc administration an t in 

Recently a growing wave ot 1 ^ool 
written policies is evident am par 

boards and their associations, an jjon 

ticular stumbling block to effec 1 
is one of the easiest to overcome 

3 Too exclusive attention to _ ^ 3 

keeping problems of the ScftooK v> | )lC h 
common weakness of many boa pay 
meet simply to pass upon a u lteC ts 
bills, purchase sites, approve a ^ in 
plans and contractors bids arrav 1$ 
surance, and take care of busm ^ on 
The result of such practice is a tb £ 
the part of the board to unde ^ ucatl0 tu 
values and purposes of public e, a nd 
and an inability to interpret, de 
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support constructive educational programs 
when the need anscs The housekeeping 
side of school board operation is only part, 
and the lesser part in my judgment, of a 
school boards responsibilities The board 
which really fulfills its proper function of 
policy making devotes fully as much time 
to building its own background regarding 
educational programs and practices as it 
docs to taking care of school business 
There are various ways in which this can 
be done 

4 Abuse of the use of closed, or execu 
five, sessions of the board One result of 
such practice is to create an atmosphere 
of secrecy and intrigue which is not com 
patible with a public service It also results 
in a failure to keep the public fully in 
formed on school matters at all times The 
oretically, every board meeting should be 
an open meeting, and actually, legal action 
can only be taken under such conditions 
The only excuses for private discussion by 
a board are in connection with items like 
personality problems or the contemplated 
purchase of building sites Even in such 
cases, the wise board which has established 
good press relations, enables press reprcsen 
tatives to benefit by the background dis 
cussions off the record, so that later on 
when the subject breaks, a correct story 
will result based on all the facts 

5 The use of standing committees Thu 
is a point on which there wall be some 
differences of opinion Some boards stilt 
operate on the committee system but the 
trend is strongly toward operation as a 
committee of the whole at all times cx 
Ccpt in the case of some special" committee 
temporarily organized for a particular pur 
pose The biggest objection to standing 
committees is that in practice they mcvita 
bly result in several boards instead of one, 
both from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator and his staff and from the stand 
point of the public— one small group of 
board members is identified with finance, 


another with buildings mother with per 
sonne! another with curriculum, and so 
on When fractions of the board specialize, 
so to speak m particular areas of school 
operation, they soon tend to look upon 
themselves as authorities and to infringe 
upon the administrative functions of the 
superintendent and his staff instead of con 
fining their activities to the makrng of pel 
icy Finally, such a system gives beard 
members a very uneven understanding of 
school affairs (intensive as regards their 
own committee nebulous as regards the 
concerns of other committees) and thereby 
reduces the effectiveness of total board op- 
eration On the other hand, with agenda 
well planned in advance and with efficient 
board procedure, there rs no reason why 
all school matters cannot be considered by 
all members of the board acting together, 
and this is the manner in which the great 
majority of school boards operate The re 
suiting effect on the schools and on the 
community is much more salutary than 
under divided responsibilities 
6 The fiscal dependence of a board of 
education u/>on the rmcn tension or ap- 
plaud by some noncducational gmemmen 
tal agency or commission is likely to be a 
major stumbling block to educational prog- 
ress Advocates of both fiscal dependence 
and independence for school boards ad 
vancc strong arguments to prove their re- 
spective eases Good examples and bad ex 
amples of operation under cither system 
can be cited It is doubtful that the issue 
can be settled on the basis of factual evi 
dcnce It involves our conception of the 
relative imporOrrrctr a/ ahfbremt tixxrf txX 
ucs The idea that a direct democratic 
determination of educational policy is of 
greater social v aluc Hun a centralized fiscal 
management seems to be steadily gaming 
ground In the past few years, for example 
New York State by legislative action has 
given complete fiscal independence to prac 
tjcally all of the school bairds in that state 
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on the theoiy that public education is a 
continuous constructs e, nonpartisan scrv 
ice to all the people in which they should 
base a direct voice not complicated by 
any other consideration than the greatest 
possible good to children and > outh 

7 A dual administration which divides 
responsibility for educational affairs and 
for business affairs ynthtn a school system 
is a fertile source of school board ineffec- 
tiveness Here again there will be differ 
cnees of opinion because occasionally, 
where personal co-operation is of the high 
est order, the dual system has been made 
to woib But in most places it has not 
proved satisfactory to separate financial 
planning from educational planning Ex 
pencnce has shown that a school system 
should have just one executive directly re- 
sponsible to the board, and that he should 
be grven such assistants, including a busi 
ness manager, as are needed to carry out 
the board s policies m all aspects of school 
operation The best systems have first de 
termincd what the schools should be doing 
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for the community and then have cotsk^ 
ered the cost When fiscal planning P® 
atad of, or seated 
planning, the result is too often disastn® 
for the educational program 
wo too luted 

sidcrcd, seven practice i vh'* appor 

stumbling blocks to eSectisr: ^ I** 

action (.) psrbsansb,p, * 

ten policies, (3) oscremphasu on t 
keeping, (4) executive sasions, IS) ^ 
mg committees, (6) fca' ^ ot!lH! 
(7) dual control There rnay ^ 
which, in greater or less 
harmonious and constructive r ._ 

ment But at least these sese 11 , 

sealed their handicapping Jend-mcre 
majont) of eases Boards wh, eh 
mg under any one or more set ^ 

bom would be well advised j-tenmne 
operahon with open minds to . 

whether some modification m 
related to widespread trends =. ^ for 
yield as rewarding results for 
others 
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Nafional Conference for Cooperation in Health Education 


CENERAL HEALTH POLICIES 

Health is a pnmary objective of modem 
education Health was named as the Erst 
of the seven cardinal objectives of cduca 
hon in the 1918 report of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu 
cation More recently the Educational Poll 
cics Commission has stated “An educated 
person knows the basic facts concerning 
health and disease works to improve 
hts own health and that of his dependents 
and works to improve community 
health " 

Every school has tremendous opportum 
ties to promote the health of its pupils and 
of its community From early childhood to 
early manhood and womanhood most chil- 
dren arc enrolled rn schools and are under 
the supervision of school staffs for a sub- 
stantial part of the day for approximately 
Iwlf the days of the year The conditions 
under which they live in school, the help 
which they are gw cn in solving their health 
problems, the ideals of individual and com 

1 From Sugeesfed School Health Policies 
xnd cd , rented by the National Committee on 
School Health Policies of the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in Health Education 
New }orfc and Minneapolis Health Education 
Council tqjf, pp 7-1^ Reprinted by per 
mission of I lealth Education Council 


inunity health which they arc taught to 
envisage and the information and under 
standing that they acquire of themselves 
as living organisms are factors which oper 
ate to develop attitudes and behavior con 
ducive to healthy, happy and successful 
living In all of its efforts the school must 
consider the total personality of each stu 
dent and the mutual interdependence of 
physical, mental and emotional health 

The Need for Poucies 
If a school is to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the continuing health 
and welfare of its pupils throughout their 
whole lifetime, it should formulate and 
apply health policies consonant with the 
best thought and practice in this field 
Such policies reeegntre that the total 
health of the total child in his total life 
situation ts the paramount objective of any 
school health program Such policies evolve 
from increasingly accurate and certain un 
dentandmg of the needs of children Such 
policies are free from fad and prqudice 
arc subsen lent neither to unproved specu 
lation nor heavy handed tradition Such 
policies grow out of successful experience 
are guided by expert judgment and con 
form with as well a* help give direction to 
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the policies of the community which the 
school has been established to sene 

Every school should establish workable 
policies, preferably in written form, to as- 
sure its pupils of (i) healthful school liv 
mg conditions, (2) appropriate health and 
safety instruction, (3) adequate or superior 
services for health protection and improve 
ment, (4) healthful physical education, 
and especially (5) teachers and other 
school personnel with up-to-date prepara 
tion so that they are well qualified for their 
special health responsibilities Sound poll 
cies for the education and care of handi 
capped children are equally essential 


system and between each school and the 
community 

Health Councils Promote 
Cooperation 

Every school should establish l if» «£ 
School Health Council or Hed* 

m . ttee Organized on democrat 

resen tatne principles, under t ^ 

of the pnncipal school administer or. 
School Health Council proudes a J 
orderly, and convenient 
mechanism for determining a 
menting wise school health po '<•> 

light of local and unmcdiate n«* 


Tnn Help of Mot Is Needed 

Schools alone however cannot enable 
children to attain all the desirable goals of 
individual and community health Consid 
enng the magnitude and multitude of the 
diverse and continuing efforts that must be 
made to satisfy the health needs of chfl 
dren, it is fortunate that many people and 
groups, in addition to schools, are also 
greatly interested in promoting health 
Parents have the primary responsibility 
for the health of their children 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, health of 
ficers social and welfare workers and their 
official organizations such as medical, den 
tal and nursing societies, health depart 
ments, voluntary health agencies and so- 
cial agencies arc all rightfullj concerned 
with health activities in their communities 
Cooperation is the keynote essential to 
the coordination of the efforts of all con 
ccmed with child health Only m this way 
can schools and communities develop bal 
anccd programs of health education and 
health care Only thus can a school avoid 
false emphasis on one phase of its health 
program with corresponding neglect of 
other cquall) vital areas School health pol 
icics must be formulated to achieve the 
maximum cooperation and coordination 
both within each school and each school 


cal ana 

penence in many schools where su 
cils are now quietly and suceessf ) 
turning has already demonstra ed 
usefulness to the school admin ^ 
well as their value to the childre .j 

community In the School Hea ^ 

should be vested the respons.W ^ 
planning the total health progta 
school Cooperation is its keynote ^ 
The School Health Council should ^ 
as comprehensive and xepresen 
possible Details of organization an J 
eration of each council — its tnem 
frequency of meetings, scope of au 
program and the l&fr-need Ml£ £, 
ordained pattern and can be 
mined by each council for itself ^ 
Initiative for the estabhshmen 
School Health Council is the firs * req Scho0 l 
In a one room rural school, the 
Health Council might consist only ^ 

teacher, one interested parent an ^ 

resentative of the health professions, 
physician or a county health nurse , 3 
In a large metropolitan high S j[V 

School Health Council might } 

elude 

The pnnapal ..Leal 

A physician, usually the schoo 
advisor 
A dentist 

A nurse, usually the school nurse 
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The health educator, health counselor 
or health coordinator 
Teachers— 

Of physical education. 

Of biology or other science. 

Of home economics 
0/ handicapped children 
Representing all classroom teachers 
With special interest in health prob- 
lems 

A psychologist 

A member of the guidance stall 
A nutritionist usually the school food 
sen ice director 
A dental hygienist 
The head janitor 

Students representing the student coun 
cil or student body 

Patents representing the Parent Teach 
ers Association 

Luis on representatives from official or 
voluntary community health organizations 
and from the school system health council 
Even school system under sshatever pi 
rtsdiction it operates should Inn c a Central 
Health Council or Committee with appro- 
priate representation from all schools and 
from all groups interested m school health 
The relationship of the Central Health 
Council to each of the individual School 
Health Councils must be determined In 
experience m each community In general 
it is best if the central council guides and 
gives leadership but leases each School 
Health Council with considerable niton 
omy At the level of the Central Health 
Council where for example the city or 
county superintendent of schools and the 
city or county health officer meet the 
fruitfully cooperative relationships between 
the school system and the health depart 
ment can best be w o&ed out 
Schools should srarb with Community 
Health Councils wherever they are estab- 
lished and if necessary should take leader 
ship in their organization and direction 
Experience in communities that have taken 


steps toward increasingly effective organi- 
zation for health education points toward 
the development of a permanent Commu- 
nity Health Council (City or County 
Heal tli Council), which carries on coop- 
erative studies and gives impetus to the 
entire community health program The 
schools have a responsibility for sharing in 
community health phoning and should 
participate wholeheartedly in it 

No child should be handicapped because 
he fails to receive needed health education 
and care Through the cooperative efforts 
of the many professional and erne groups 
represented in a Community Health Coun 
cil ways can and should be found to pro- 
vide for the speciSc health needs of all 
children 

PROVISIONS rOR HEALTHFUL 
SCHOOL IJV1AG 

Pupils should be able to Inc healthfully 
while at school This requires attention to 
standards for school safety and sanitation 
to teacher pupil rehtionsbips as they influ 
cnee mental and emotional health and to 
the health of school personnel In many 
schools it requires that a wholesome nu 
tntious lunch be available 

Standees ros Safety and Sanitation 
Every school has a responsibility for pro- 
viding a healthful environment physical, 
social and emotional The authority which 
requires pupils to attend school implies the 
responsibility to provide an environment as 
evocative as possible of growth learning 
and health Location of the school should 
be chosen with a view to ample space for 
buildings and grounds to safety from acci 
dent hazards, especially traffic hazards to 
freedom from noise to cleanliness and to 
the provision of as good drainage as possr 
ble The school slmuld not be at the bot 
tom of the valley nor at the top of an 
exceptionally high hill There should be 
appropriate sunshine and shade and if nee- 



essan, shelter from severe winds The loca- 
tion should be easily accessible, particularly 
for small children Attracts eness of sur- 
rounding? should not be overlooked 

Construction and maintenance of the 
school building should be in accordance 
with, or superior to, standards established 
by law and by official building and health 
regulations Important considerations are 
adequate size, appropriate ventilation, heat 
ing, lighting, and acoustics, adjustable seats 
with regard for postural considerations, at- 
tractive decorations, wide halls, stairways 
of fireproof construction, doors opening 
outward on automatic safety latches Lava 
tones and handwashing facilities should be 
adequate and accessible and of appropriate 
size for the children who use them There 
should be an ample number of dnnlcmg 
fountains of approved sanitary design, and 
these should always be kept in good work 
mg order 

Indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, and 
outdoor play areas with necessary dressing 
locker and shower rooms, and — idealH— 
swunmmg pool facilities, should be availa 
hie School recreational facilities should be 
accessible for community use and arranged 
so tliat they may be used separately from 
the rest of the school Outdoor athletic 
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winds The loca* in lighting. SOU ” d ' 

iible. particularly special phases of ™ ! “° 

of sur- construction and maintenance r 
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standards must be followed 

Housekeeping P r0 “ d ““ a " . *i,hes in 
teuauce of safety and anrtary faahno ^ 

the hundmg and school P oundS f d ,J on , a 
under constant supervision In ado 
complete, detailed surrey of ,, 

ditions and facilities should 
least once each year Written reports^ 
ing recommendations for im P r 

should be filed With the pnnapab 
intendent of schools and the 
and be made available to the p 
individual responsible for sam *y 
turns may be the school medial 
school nurse, health officer or j n 

spectOT, principal or supenn e . ^ 
large cities the superintendent , ^ 

buildings and grounds will p L l00 b 

a part m the inspections In ru ^ ^ 
the teacher or school superintendent ^ 

public health nurse or health 
petform this function 
Promoted Mental and Emotional 
HEM.T1I POO 

A healthful environment require ional 

stant consideration of pupils 


grounds must base suitable surfaces to and social environment inen^ 

avoid lacerating injuries There should be Perhaps the most importan a 
adequate!) planned and equipped health health factor in the school cn \jl? j caC h '1 
service rooms, and separate isolation and the personality of the teacher 1 ^ 

rest rooms for boys, girls, and teachers As- or principal who is kind but firm* ^ ^ 

sembhes libraries and other group activity tlictic but exacting, and f f,cn X ^ 
rooms should preferably be located on the served exerts a beneficial ,nB “ 
ground Boor emotional health The nagging* cn 

Standards for school sanitary facilities sarcastic, domineering or emotio ^ 

are frequently found in building codes of stable teacher or principal can sen l ^ 

state departments o* education and sam jure pupils The same consideration r 

ta*y regulations o* state departments of to all other school personnel .cam* 5 

h^lth Tliey are also available in textbooks The mental health of pup>' s 
on sanitation and on school health that teaching methods give ample 

Thc-e standards must be arrived at in tunity for experiencing success wj 1 
cooperation and consultation with health posing the pupil to excessive fatigue 
departments architects and other experts worry or other unfavorable ctnoticn 
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ulation Disciplinary measures should ecu 
sider pupil personality of greater impor 
tancc than the rigid application of arbitrary 
rules Types of examinations and methods 
of promotion should stimulate each pupil 
to do the best he can rather than discour 
age or degrade him Any system of awards 
should put emphasis on group cooperation 
rather than on undue competition among 
individuals 

The Health op School Personnel 
A healthful environment requires atten 
bon not only to the arrangement of the 
program within the school day and to stu 
dent teacher relationships within the class 
room but also to the physical and mental 
health of all school personnel Children 
should not he m contact with sick adults 
(principals teachers supervisors doctors 
nurses clerks custodians secretaries bus 
drivers food handlers) The school staff 
should be subject to adequate health su 
peniston and guidance Principals should 
be given responsibility for sending from 
school a teacher or other employee whose 
health condition may be detrimental to 
pupils or fellow employees 
All school employees should be requited 
to have health examinations including a 
chest x ray previous to employment and 
periodically thereafter The extent of ex 
animations and their frequency should be 
determined through cooperative planning 
by teachers school administrators and 
school medical advisors Measi res for pre- 
venting the spread of communicable dis 
eases should include encouraging school 
employees to stay at home when sick and 
excluding those who may endanger the 
health of others 

Since the health of teachers custodians 
and other school personnel vitally affects 
the health of children teaching and work 
mg conditions must be sanitary and safe 
teaching and working loads reasonable 
Provision for sick leave is needed Peace of 
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rorod is encouraged by provisions for ten 
nre and retirement 

School Food Service 
Tor many pupils eating lunch at school 
is a paTt of healthful school living Food 
service at school should be established pn 
manly on the basis of need in each school 
situation Good nutrition should be the 
objective profit making should be discour 
aged outside financial aid may be needed 
The school lunch program should be ade- 
quately supervised and fully utilize all ed 
ucational opportunities in the direction 
both of developing good eating habits 
among all of the children and of improving 
the appreciation of the normal social cere 
mony which is the sauce to meat This 
should be done in close correlation with 
classroom instruction 
The school lunch program affords a 
commonly neglected laboratory 1 for the 
development of good eating habits The 
circumstances surrounding the service of 
food m themselves create social s tuations 
of the utmost influence on the individual 
There is social significance in the school 
food service program 
Eating places in schools should be pleas 
ant rooms ample in size and seating ca 
pacity to permit the leisurely eating of a 
noon meal by all pupils and teachers who 
are m the room at the same tune The dm 
mg room itself must be bulwarked by adc 
quate kitchen facil t es including proper 
refrigerating and cooking equipment stor 
age space and waste dsposal systems 
Washrooms for teachers and pupils should 
of course be provided 
Sanitary regulations of the highest order 
should be enforced in school eating estab- 
lishments including all health department 
regulations concerning food establishments 
and food handlers Workers with resp ra 
tory or skin infections or disease carriers 
must not handle other people s food Reg 
ulations relating to sanitation and to the 
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health of food handlers should be put m 
effect by the school medical advisor id co- 
operation with the director of food seiv 
ices Volunteer students or part time work 
ers, who meet the requirements, may be 
valuable when full time trained personnel 
is not available 

The responsibility for adequate food 
service, including menus which provide nu 
tntious, wholesome and attractive lunches 
or other feedings, Tests finally with the 
principal school administrator This ie 
sponsibility is properl) delegated to a com 
petent director of food service, preferably 
one trained in the science of nutrition as 
well as shilled in practical management 
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Where no such person “ 

the syston, competent 0^^^ 

sought from outside -5 

trons of qualified nutnhonrsts ^ 

and management must recene 

tire support v,„liast this « 

Children need a good ’ ^ 
a primary responsibility ^Ifast 

Those who do not receive such » 

at home, or who are competed I to » W8 
fast unusually early, may nod of 

tary food at or soon after 
school The so-called snld mo™n5 > 
if served, should be of a charade q 
assimflated and not likely to imps P 
bte for the noon meal 


ADOLESCENT CONCERNS WITH PHYSIQUE 1 
Alexander Frazier and Lorenzo K. Lisonbee 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


The authors of this stud) are concerned not with physical e ' . 
ment— indeed, the) rcadil) admit that there is considerable t 

of adolescent physical changes— but with hmv adolescents ree ? 

their changing bodies Do jou consider this an important area of inq ^ 

Tlic authors also point out that their sample is small If the 
enlarged, would )ou anticipate that the findings would be altered ^ 
Do )OU thmL that the inquiry has limitations other than those mention 
b) the authors’ Arc sexual factors given sufficient emphasis’ 

Assuming that the stud) presents us with a true picture of the rCS P° ^ 
of adolescents to phvsiquc, how can these data be of use to the l unl 
high or high-school teacher? ^ 

Do sou believe that children m other age groups are equally concen lj ( j 
with phvsiquc’ Wliat differences, if an), are there between the 8-year 
who wants to be like Superman and the 15 year-old who would h c 
resemble Tab Hunter or RocL Hudson’ Can an) harm arise from havjjj 
models who arc near or bevond perfection’ If )Our answer is 
sort of intellectual models do you feel ought to be offered to students 


* Rcpnn’cd frrm School Review (Oct 1950) Vot $8 pp V 
of The Unnemt) of Chicago Prcw Copyright 1950 by The Un 
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A major task of adolescence is to adjust 
to tlie dramatic physical changes which 
mark the development of the child into 
the adult 1 In addition, the adolescent has, 
somewhere along the line, the problem of 
accepting lus emerging shape and size as 
the physique with which he will base to 
proceed through life Knowledge of the 
nature of adolescent physical changes is 
considerable; however, knowledge about 
the feelings of the adolescent seems less 
well documented In searching for such 
evidence, the present writers were struck 
by the frequency with which the small, but 
mtcnsnely analyzed, sample represented 
in a California study is cited * In order to 
prepare materials for helping adolescents 
toward adjustment, it was felt desirable to 
collect local evidence that might be some- 
what broader in its possible implications 

THE PRESENT STUDY 
A Questionnaire 

The present report coven the responses 
of all tenth graders at North Phoenix High 
School for the year 1949-50 These 580 
students, 309 girls and 271 boys, were en 
rolled in the required biology course A 
questionnaire was drawn up to discover 
how these children saw themselves physi 
cally and how they felt about their con 
cephons of themselves The major sections 
of the questionnaire dealt with weight, 
height and proportions, rate of develop- 
ment, facial nppearance, and desire for 
self-improvement AH students answered 
anonymously 

* Tins task along with others is weR defined 
in the following publication Robert ] Havjg 
hurst. Developmental Tasks and Education 
Chicago University of Chicago Press 19.18 

8 Herbert R Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz 
"Adolescent Problems Related to Soma be 
Variations Adolescence pp 81-99 Forty 
third Yearbook 0/ the National Society fos the 
Study of Education Part I Chicago, Dis 
tributed by tbe University of Chicago Press 

19-H 


For the first three sections, self-descrip- 
tion was based on five choices For exam 
pic, fn the section on height these choices 
were (x) short, (2) rather short, (3) about 
average, (4) rather tall, and (5) tall In 
Section 4 facial appearance, the student 
was simply to check those of 59 items that 
he felt applied to him, items were grouped 
under "nose,” "mouth,” "skin,” etc Sec 
tion 5, dealing with self improv ement, was 
designed to elicit a free written response 
After each item of self-description in Sec 
tions 1 through 4, there followed a five- 
point scale for expression of worry or con- 
cern (1) "Never think about it,” (2) 
"Think about it now and then" (}) 
“Worry about it 3 little,” (4) "Worry a 
good deal," and (5) 'Worry a lot" To 
simplify reporting, the responses on this 
scale from 3 through 5 are combined and 
considered to represent what we will call 
concern 

LIMITATIONS or TOE STUDY 

In reporting the findings of this survey 
the wnters acknowledge that whatever gen 
erahzations may be drawn must be re- 
garded as highly tentative The sample is 
not large It represents only tenth graders 
The school population is largely middle- 
class The attempt to measure concern is 
undoubtedly ambitious Yet the need for 
studies of this kind is so great that the 
writers wish to offer their results to other 
persons who are working to collect evi 
dence on the same problem 

Section 1 Weight 
How do these tenth grade hoys and gwh 
see themselves in terms of weight 7 If they 
think of themselves as heavy or thin how 
do they feel about it? Students were asked 
to rate themselves both for their entire 
body and for various sections on a five 
point scale (j) too thin, (2) rather thm, 

(3) about right, (4) rather heavy, and (5) 
too heavy They were also to indicate their 
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degree of concern on the scale described 

As shown m Table 1, almost a third of 
the guls see themsehes as heavy (combm 
mg “rather heavy” and “too heavy* ), with 
more than half of them expressing some 
degree of concern Only 13 per cent of the 
bo^ describe themselves m this manner, 
and little concern is expressed by them 
Two- thirds of the boys describe themselves 
as “about right” compared to 54 per cent 
of the girls Boys arc more inclined than 
girls to rate themselves thin, although the 
girls express more concern over thinness 
However, boys show more than seven times 
as much concern about being thin as about 
being heavy Throughout this study, boys 
are found less expressive of concern than 
girls 

Boys and girls were also ashed to de 
scribe themselves in terms of weight of 
body sections (face, neck, shoulders, chest, 
abdominal section, hips, upper arm, fore 
arm, upper leg, lower leg, and ankles) 
When the h/o positions for heaviness and 
thinness at either end of the scale were 
combined, items checked as heavy or thin 
by as many as 25 per cent of the boys or 
girls served to reinforce the picture given 
above Nearly half the girls (46 per cent) 
think they have heavy hips Heavy abdom- 
inal sections (43 per cent) and upper legs 
(38 per cent) rank next The forearm is 
the only section marked thin by any siza 
ble number of girls (28 per cent) Sup- 
posed heaviness of these parts of the body 
greatly concerns the girls, just as it does in 
reference to the entire body Of the girls 
who consider their hips heavy, 64 per cent 
express concern Heavy upper legs bother 
half the girls so describing themselves 
heavy mid regions, a third 
Thinness of body sections is self assigned 
by a considerable per cent of the boys, 
bcanng out the inclination noted in the 
description of the entire body One third 
of the boys consider their upper arms thin, 


JO p« cent mark themselves » 

Ln forearms, z 7 percent, «■■»** 
One section, the mid region, 
heavy by a sizable number (*8p«>; 
Here again, concern is less P 10 ”™"' “"L 
boys than for girls Heaviness o !0 

sections concerns one third of t > 
describing themselves, thinness of 
arm, z 7 fer cent, thinness of ctehJ'F 1 
cent, and thinness of forearm, P , 
The tenth grade girls in this study V* 
to think of themselves as hea 7 - P C|A 
laxly in certain sections of the ) { 

express a high degree of concc ^ 
their weight Boys tend to think t ey ^ 
"about right," with some inehnabo 
ward thinness, particularly m upp 
forearms, and chests Boys are ess P 
sive of concern about weight than 8 


Section 2 Heictit and Proportions ^ 
How do these students see themsclv a 
terms of height and proportions, ■> ■ ? 

do they feel about their self-concept^ 
The questionnaire asked the tent i p ^ 
to describe themselves m terms 0 . 

point scale for height, width of P ^ 
shoulders, and length of arms, iegs» c 
and feet The “worry” scale was 
for this section as for the others floss* 
Most of the boys and girts sa '^ 
selves as “about average” m heig 
ever as shown m Table 1, g>rts were 1veS as 
more inclined to think of themse 
short, boys as tall As far as concc 
expressed, it centered rather dram ^ 
m tallness for girls (49 pe f 13:11 ^ & 

guls vvho thought of themselves as , ^,5 
pressed concern) and in shortness . 
(39 per cent concern) Tall boys e 
concern, not much more than di 
boys gt 

The items which attempted ealed 

possible concerns over proportions r 0 f 

little, except that a rather large num ^ 

girU (37 per cent) consider them* * 
have wide hips and express a nign 
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Table i Per Cents or 580 Tenth 
Grade Boys and Girls Giving Certain 
Descriptions of Their Physiques and Per 
Cents Expressing Concern Asotrr the 
Characteristics Described • 


Description 

Per Cent So 
Describing 
Themselves 

Per Cent 
Expressing 
Concern 


Boys 

Guls 

| Bop 

Girls 

Thm 

21 

16 

22 

48 

Heavy 

13 

30 

3 

SS 

Short 

26 

27 

39 

22 

Tall 

28 

22 

4 

49 

Development 

19 




early 

Development 

2 4 

6 

15 

slow 

17 

13 

4 0 

36 


of concern (60 per cent) about it Such a 
self-conception ami concern with width of 
hips is undoubtedly related to their con 
sciousncss of heaviness in that region, as 
revealed under weight Large feet are ac 
ccptcd as their lot by s8 per cent of the 
guls, with an expressed concern of 37 per 
cent Although 35 per cent of the boy's 
think their feet are targe, only 10 per cent 
of these express concern 
Half the tall girls among these tenth 
graders are concerned about their height 
Nearly 40 per cent of the short boys ex 
press concern These findings are the most 
significant in this section of the question 
naire 


rate themselves as to growth of beard, mus 
cutar development, and voice change 
Most of these tenth graders consider 
themselves average, as will be seen from 
the percentages for early and slow develop- 
ment given in Table 1 A larger percentage 
of girls than of boys think their rate early; 
more boys than girls see themselves as slow 
developing Concern over early develop- 
ment is not too large with either boys or 
girls, although more than twice as much 
for girls 

The most significant fact emerging from 
this section of the study is that 40 per cent 
of the boys who consider themseh es slow 
maturing express concern Tins is the high 
cst amount of concern expressed by boys, 
except that over blackheads and pimples 
While the slow-developing girls express 3 6 
per cent concern, the fact that boys of this 
group are even more expressive is highly 
indicative of the insecurity that faces slow 
dev eloping boys, even at the tenth grade 
level In actual per cents of total boys and 
girls those who express concern over what 
they consider their slow rate of develop- 
ment is only 6 per cent The number is 
not large but the concern is great, parbeu 
laily for boys 

Section 4 Facial Appearance 
How do these boys and girls describe 
themselves in terms of facial appearance, 
and how much concerned are they? For 
each of the 59 items that might be checked 
students were asked to mark also the usual 


Section 3 Rate op Development 

How many of these boys and guls think 
of themselves as slow or fast in develop- 
ment? How concerned are they? Both sexes 
were asked to describe themselves m terms 
of total growth Boys were also asked to 

* The table is read as follows 21 per cent of 
the boys and 16 per cent of the girls described 
themselves as thin 22 per cert of the boys and 
48 per cent of the girls so describing themseh « 
expressed concern about this characteristic 


five-point scale of concern 
As shown in Table 2, only 17 of the 
tistrrs were iTOvJa? %' st •sow?' sr sc per 
cent of the guls 18 items by 10 per cent 
of the boys In addition to the nine items 
common to both sexes (blackheads or pim 
pies heavy eyebrows, freckles oily skin 
scars, birthmarks moles glasses irregular 
teeth too long nose and receding chin), 
the girls included high forehead too round 
face, too homely, dry skm thin lips low 
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BoyS 


Item of Description 


Blackheads or pimples 
Lack of beard 
Hem’)’ eyebrows 
Scars, birthmarks, moles 
Irregular teeth 
Heavy lips 
Protruding chin 
Ears stick out 
Oily skin 
Freckles 
Heavy beard 
Glasses 
Dark skm 
Receding chin 
Gaps m teeth 
Too long nose 
Too thin face 
Too brge ears 


Per Cent 
Per Cent of 
Checking Concern | 

51 
2 
1 

13 
39 

5 

6 
6 

27 

13 
23 
4 
4 

26 


57 

34 

27 

20 

17 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Item of Description 


PerCeot 

Per Cent ° f 
Checking Concern, 


Blackheads or pimples 
Heavy eyebrows 
Freckles 
Oily skin 

Scars, birthmarks, moles 
Glasses 

High forehead 
Too round face 
Too homely 
Dry skin 
Irregular teeth 
Thm lips 
Low forehead 
Too long nose 
Too big nose 
Receding cbm 
Odd-shaped nose 


57 

24 

23 

22 

22 

21 

19 

19 

18 

16 

16 

15 

13 

11 

11 

10 

10 


82 

11 

24 

52 

30 

31 
8 

21 

42 

43 

42 

13 

3 

23 

44 
13 
23 


forehead, too big nose, and odd-shaped 
nose The boys listed lack of beard, heavy 
bps, protruding chin, ears stick out, heavy 
b<ard, dark skin, gaps in teeth, too thm 
face, and too large cars 

That 57 per cent of both sexes testify 
to has mg blackheads and pimples and that 
both boys and girls are more concerned 
about the problem than about any other 
item in the entire questionnaire is the out- 
standing fact Tcvealed by this section Both 
boys and girls express considerable concern 
also about oily skm, irregular teeth, and 
glasses Concern is heavy for girls who 
think they have a nose that is too big, skin 
that is too dry, or that they are just too 
homely 

A few/ other facts are of interest We 
note that nearly tv ice as many girls as boys 
wear glasses Boys express no concern about 
freckles, girls, 24 per cent Lack of beard, 
which a third of the boys acknowledge, 
causes little ‘worry/ reinforcing what we 


had found on this item under rate of d " 
velopment . form 

Apparently, complexion P r0 ten tb 

the chief physical worry of & 

grade boys and girls Is,othl f® , ' large 
thcr this or othcT sections, a 

in affecting so many and in ^ 

majority of both boy's and g* r 
affected 

Section 5 Desire for Self 
Improvement ^ 

The fifth part of the questionnaire 
designed to find out what tenth-gw 
and girls thought of the desira %v3 j 
changing themselves This q ues 1 . ^ jCa ] 
asked “Would you change ymt J^owo 
self in some way if you could 7 _ <3 d 
m Table 3, two-thirds of this g r0 
they would # In 

What kinds of changes are o ^ jf 
a second question, students were 
they desired change, to specify * 
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Tail* 3 Ncmbex and Pm Cents or 580 
Tenth Cmde Bovs and Cials Dumihc 
Some Chance in Physical Selves 


Sex 

Yes 

Per 
Vo Cent 

No 

Ter 
No Cent 

No 

Anrwer 

P« 

No On! 

Total 

r« 

No Out 

Bovs 

16 f fill 

! 92 34 

15 5 

271 109 

Cub 

222 72 

60 19 

27 9 

309 ICO 

Bo[h 

3 S 6 67 

152 26 

M 7 

5 S 0 100 


ways As shown in Table 4, the responses 
have been broken down and classified for 
both boys and girls by areas, number of 
items for each area, percentages, and rani 
order However, before examining the total 
picture, it maj be of interest to look at the 
desires of each sex separately 

Toe Chances Cists Want 

Girls are highly specific about the ways 
In which they would like to change them 
selves, as the following samples indicate 

My hips and legs arc too large and fat 
If I could have smaller hips and legs, I’d 
have a much better figure I d also like to 
be a little more developed above the W3ist 
than I am, but I am not flat I wish I 
didn’t have so many pimples or had to 
wear glasses 

(1) I would make myself thinner (2) I 
would male my can he back (3) I would 
male my forehead lower (4) I would take 
away my pimples and make my complexion 
clear and soft (5)1 would male my eyes 
just a little bigger (6) I would mate my 
feet smaller 

I would first of all change my nose, as 
it is huge I think somediy I will go to a 
lastic surgeon and get my nose changed 
would not be so tali I w ould like a wider 
jaw I thought when I got my teeth 
straightened my jaw would be wider, but 
it is stfll sharp and pointed I would like 
a clear, unscarred complexion I have black 
heads and pimples I may go to a derma 


tologist My eyes are small with short 
lashes I haie many moles, which I saw a 
doctor about, but they cannot be removed 
without scars or pits 

I’d have cute legs, a cute figure, and a 
shorter forehead Fd also be three inches 
shorter and hue smaller feet I'd have blue 
ejes and blond hair fixed m page-boy I 
would weigh 101 pounds 

I w-ould rather not wear glasses I would 
lose ten pounds I would like a complexion 
that stays met all the tune 

When these responses had been item- 
ized and classified it was plain that the 
desires of the girls to change were distnb- 
uted through most of the catcgoncs Since 
lack of space prohibits the listing of all the 
items grouped under each category, only 
the largest dusters can be mentioned 

Under the category Proportions in Table 
4. with nz items, these clusters were slim 
mer hi ps (p), smaller feet (24), smaller 
waist (27), and good shape (16) The 
major clusters under the category Com- 
plexion (109 items) were dear complexion 
(42), no pimples (21), and no freckles 
(16), The category Weight (74 items) 
lent itself to simple subdivision, more slen 
der {50) and fatter (24) Most of the items 
under the category Hair (62) were con 
tributed by girls, who wanted to have hair 
that svas dark (15), blond (12), longer 
(12), or naturally curly (10) Under the 
category Height (59 items), the girls were 
chicfiy desirous of being shorter (38), al 
though some wished to be taller (17) The 
dnef desire under the category Features 
{55 items) was to have a nice nose (16) 
or a pretty face (sj) The desires under 
the category Eyes (52 items) centered m 
no glasses and better vision (21) and Woe 
eyes (12) 

The Changes Boys Want 
The questionnaire results consistently 
revealed that the boys were less expressive 
than the girls The boys responded with 
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Table 4 A»e*s r. Which 222 Cibls AND 1M Bovs in Grade X SrEanr DOT 

Table 4 tod Self Improvement 


Category 


Proportions 

Complexion 

Weight 

Hair 

Height 

Features 

Eves 

Teeth 

Daintiness 

Strength 

Personal qualities 
Freedom from disease 
or deformity 
Unclassified 

Total 


Number Per Cent 
of Items of Items 


Rank 

Order 


Boys 

| Number PerCent 
of Items of Items 


122 

206 

1 

81 

24 4 

11 4 

109 

184 

2 

38 

15 1 

74 

62 

59 

55 

52 

21 

125 

10 5 

100 

93 

88 

36 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

50 

14 

55 

16 

10 

11 

42 

166 

48 

30 

33 

13 

22 

9 

46 

139 

9 

1 5 

10 

3 

09 

1 

15 

02 

25 

11 

5 

3 

15 

09 

192 

1001 


*332 

1000 


Rani 

Or&T 


answers that were analyzed into 332 items, 
as compared with the 592 of the guls A 
few of these statements in their entirety 
follow 

I would make my chest bigger than it is 
now and also xn> shoulders I would like to 
weigh a little bit more, say about twenty to 
twenty five pounds more than I do now' 

Be bigger and have more muscular de 
velopmcnt. Be taller and get nd of skin 
blemishes 

I would make myself look handsomer 
and not fat I would have wavy black hair 
I would change my whole physical appear 
ance so that 1 w ould be handsome, w ith a 
good build 

Well, I would start o 5 by putting on 
some meat, next would be to get nd of 
my pimples, then to get some muscles, 
then to get nd of my glasses 

I would build up my upper arm, fore 
arm, chest, shoulder, and abdomen mus- 
cles 

I would be taller, more muscular, slim 
mcr, have better posture, lighter and more 


ly -growing head of hair, big 
Iders, and heavier calves 
itegories of major importance ^ 

hown in Table 4 as being j-» otn ples 
Fht, Weight, Strength, and \ Om of 
The clusters of items and Pt0 . 
e reveal the chief concerns ar e 

ions (81 items), the chief ch£‘* 

:er build (17), broader should 
larger chest ( x 1 ) Th e ^ beccW 
items) is singularly cen lCT ^ ote- 
taller (51) The items unde* 1 * 
y Weight (50) m lK mO. 

i) The category Strength (4 
haps poorly balanced by w pv° 

med “Daintiness ’ for > jopinc 01 
ef clusters, better muscular nevr ^ 
8) and stronger (10) For <= ^jegpn 
e cluster emerges under ^ n° 

jmplexion (38 items), an 
uples (16) . <cxcs 

These tenth-graders of bot ' forr n 10 
ost conscious of a desire to ^ t^cal 
leir conceptions of the idea 
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weight height, and complexion, with a 
somewhat different rank order for each sex, 
cinch} notable for a switch in emphasis on 
complexion and height Girls are more 
aware of complexion problems, bop of 
stature fn addition, a major category, 
which is plainly sex-determined appears 
for both girls and bop among the top five 
categories These categories arc hair for 
girls strength for bop 
Agreement in categories is not home 
out, of course in the clusters of items un 
dcr weight and height Girls desire to be 
thinner, bop heavier, girls want to be 
shorter bop taller In part, these differ 
cnees may reflect the fact that girls of this 
age w ill be more mature than bop Proba 
hi), the differences are largely differences 
in the ideal phjsiquc held in mind by each 
sex An interesting check upon another 
section of the questionnaire is provided by 
the fact that proportions here rank first, 
whereas we had failed to elicit much re- 
sponse from the students for that aspect of 
Section 2 Our items there were apparent!) 
not the nght ones 


think of themselves as tall the bop who 
consider themselves short Short bop ex 
press W'hat is for their sex, a high degree 
of concern 

3 Fewer of these bop and girls consider 
themschcs slow in maturing than tlunk 
thcmschcs early Most of them see them 
seises as average in this respect However, 
among both bop and girls the slow matur 
mg children express high concern This is 
particularly outstanding among the boys m 
comparison with other expressions of male 
concern 

4 Blackheads and pimples are self as 
cribed by a majontj of the group The 
concern of both sexes is higher for this 
item than for any other item in the entire 
questionnaire 

5 Two-thirds of these tenth graders ex 
press a desire for some change in them 
sehes phpically with items relating to 
proportions leading the categories for both 
sexes Weight height and complexion are 
the other top areas in which desired change 
is common to both bop and girls 

IMPLICATIONS 


SUMMARY 

In order to collect more information 
about how adolescents think of themselves 
phpically and how concerned they arc over 
their self-conceptions the writers ques 
tioned one tenth grade group of 580 stu 
dents in terms of weight, height and 
proportions rate of development facial ap- 
pearance, and desire for change As re- 
ported here, the findings seem to justify 
the following generalizations 

1 The girfs in this study are incuned to 
think of themselves as heavy and to express 
a high amount of concern about their sup- 
posed heaviness Boys tlunk of themselves 
as about right m weight hut inclmc toward 
describing themselves as thin with consul 
erabte concern about thinness in the upper 
arms and chest 

2 Height concerns chiefly the girls who 


As an aid toward more effective teaching 
and counseling these chief generalizations 
and some of the other findings seem to 
suggest 3 number of guidelines to the writ 
ers and to other persons working in biol 
ogy, health guidance and overall cumcu 
lum development m this particular high 
school Perhaps some of these tentative 
proposals for action will interest other edn 
cational workers 

1 ^Vhat is being taught about the nor 
maht)' of weight and height range should 
be reviewed to find out whether it is suf 
ficiently helpful Attention needs to be 
given particularly to nutrition instruction 
for girls in this age group who may be 
attempting to do something on their own 
about their supposed overweight 

2 Present instruction m the process of 
maturation needs to be reviewed to see 
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whether 4 begins earl) enough to i gne Mb 
ert guidance and contones long enough to 
deal until the ferns of slov mahinn. chil 
dren, particularly boys 

, More attention needs to be given in 
Grade X to complexion disorders-their 
causes and treatment Thui problem looms 
as a major concern of this age gmup Ways 
m which to help need to be studied 
broad!) by the school 

4 Tenth-graders may profit from help 
m looting at the ways in which they have 
earned their conceptions of the idea! phy 
sique — as revealed by then statements of 
char. ges that they would lie to mate in 
themselves Advertising, as well as movies 
and novels, may come under discussion 
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5 Autobiographical documents,* 

which younger and o er a cm- 

methods they have used to ladjus 
corns about physique : are bong ' ^ 
m evening classes of adults by™ ^ 
Whitney, dnector °* U jfJf > Thee °doa>- 
partment of Phoenix Colleg rE0H ce 
ments promise to provide a 
for helping tenth-graden ga the 

6 The possibility of , c f 

study an mstmment for self-assa-nn 
the pbymque should b, < «£** gg 
the health-counseling cf biology 
would be better directed if ach stac ^ 
were provided with a form j tsU 

ermld describe himself ph>-'“' , J, h „ 
how he feels about what he Hunts he 
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Fritz Redl ond William M. Wallenberg ^ 

In our modem world, every occupation other people which C,OT 

and every wa) of Me mvoh-es some special and tension . — r S 

psychological problems and special advan 
tages The farmer cultivating a field m 


both enjoyment and tension cf 

Over and beyond the n***£*^ 

problems there are those pr 
m certain occupations and P toc l 
where the individuals T 02 * 0 ^ rarpen^ 
is his own personality J mt % , frad' 
hammer and imktobu£dtO- 


o - 

comparative solitude, the salesman being 
yolly no matter ho* he feels inside, the 
factory operative staying on good terms 
with the other girls in her department, the 
housewife dusting mournfully while listen 
mg to a soap opera, the live-wire adser 

Using executive nursing ulcers — all have llT _^ yL . , I S . . r 

unique satisfactions and yet all wrestle maVe a pa ben t follow his advice 
with more or less troublesome diEculbcs fessi£rul man or woman conscious) ^ 
pertommg to tti-rr past-end thar present. £<=j hts pcmmlity to obtain retoD 
Iu all mves. deep m the mdmtals feel- . of hl5 d ,ent In this * ,* 

mgs. there are rmmrr i that led to the K , pIoIes s,m. and J= d 

choice of Me pattern Th-ee may help to * , mental bvgiene p»bH" 

wSh^may also 1* part oftha, pattern - dU« ** 


Tiiiiui U 14 } <uu w; }>4 u vii uut pattern *x> 
it worbs out. There are relationships with 

* From Mental Hygiene in T each ing by 
Fritz Redl and W Clam M. WaKaboz, Chap 

16 pp 38,-409 Copyright 195*. % Har 

c our t. Brace and Com pany la" 


■" Among the millions of 

world, a large number <JlSCOY r_ 5tlE z 

occupation mates life more tn ^ tfc* 

more worth lmng. But even 

good points outweigh the baa, yejf 

bmate aspects are still annoyi^ 
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much as a man or woman complains o! 
having constant headaches, although the 
pam endures but an hour or two m a week, 
the dissatisfactions of teachers are more 
likely to be talked aboutand thought about 
than the moments of comfort and pleas 
ure For this reason, because they are so 
important we shall deal m tins chapter 
very largely with troublesome phases of 
teachers' professional lives 

FRUSTRATION'S IN TEACHING 
In the interest of maintaining a desired 
classroom atmosphere, most teachers find 
themselves at times cither concealing their 
true feelings or simulating attitudes they 
do not really have They may act cheerful 
or confident when they are really worried 
or frightened They may feign interest in 
materials with which they arc bored They 
may wotk up enthusiasm for youthful pro- 
ductions they regard 3s ludicrous In short, 
they assume in the classroom a personality 
which is bound to be somewhat artificial 
put Dn consciously because it helps with 
the job By the same token, impulses which 
could be allowed freedom elsewhere must 
be blocked in the classroom 

Some Typical Conflicts 
Teachers who base true professional 
spirit recognize that the needs of the chil 
dren should have priority over their own 
personal wants This Is bound to produce 
some conflict At times the contradictions 
are obvious and dramatic as they are when 
a kindergarten teacher with a headache 
longs for quiet but leads the children in 
exuberant play _b ccausc she^knows they 
need plenty of activity Holding her lmta 
bility in Check is quite a strain and we 
would not be surprised if once in a while 
she lost a battle with herself Sometimes 
the conflict is not quite so obvious a 
teacher, angered at some piece o f juvenile 
n astiness, may force himself to inhibit his 
urge to hand out punishment, and instead 


deliberately ignore an incident or with 
forced calm divert the offender to other 
activity 

Tor reasons often hard to determine, 
some child may tempt a teacher to be un 
fair Possibly a girl belongs to a nationality, 
race or religion against W'hich the teacher 
cannot help but harbor prejudice Possibly 
a face or mannerism awakens echoes of 
some unpleasant event in his past Perhaps 
the child s life symbolizes a pattern of 
pleasure which was denied to the teacher 
The opposite may also be true a teacher 
may find his heart going out to a youngster 
he finds especially appealing \et along 
with such feelings runs the conscious real 
notion that it is bad to be unfair or to 
have pets that this could create problems 
for both the child and the class The 
teacher, then, is left struggling with the 
dilemma of how to handle his feelings and 
still live up to ideals of fair play and jus 
tice 

In schools where teachers come in con 
tact with children very different from 
themselves in upbringing there are the ad 
ditional problems of accepting the differ 
ences without surrendering the teachers 
own values For Instance, an ardent pro- 
hibitionist may have to meet without re- 
pugnance parents who she knows drink 
heavily, must See them as partners working 
sincerely for the benefit of their children, 
and still hold true to her feelings about the 
use of alcohol Differences in moral codes 
different standards of cleanliness and dif 
ferent social customs may be troublesome 
to many fine people 

Another problem requiring restraint oc- 
curs in a school where the staff is divided 
into waning factions or where one or more 
members of the staff are disliked Most 
teachers would agree that such divisions 
should not be aired before children Yet it 
is only facing facts to state that when one 
adult is angered at another he will want to 
vent that anger and is likely to find relief 
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m malang other open con, P 1a,n ? i ” 

We might agree such a tendency 
ought not to exist, but it das Holding it 
in chech is necesaty, but that set)' action 
means bottling up emotional pressure 


teachers base gone home 
really happened, . smKS can 

was helpful or harmful >» ^faction, 
be invisible, and that is .l^tacte 


Objective conditions may 
Too many teachers te ' e j] too little 
in then classes Too of en theie 
equipment When a th- 
em be done under good ^{u 

poor results achieved in unfa 
Us are uVsome Equally dntaib^ . 


Tim arted Expectations 

In then daydreams many tcachen base 
seen themselves-dmng wonders in raising 
-HTHscifslall and knowledge Scores on ob- 
jectav e tests or esatniSatfbhs are considered 
the simplest measures of such success Of 
ten, the pnnapal or the community will 
tudge a teacher by those standards Unfor 
tunatels, all children do not oblige by 
learning easily Some have Ion learning teaching a ‘’ n ““\‘^' OT5 force a staS ™ 
ability others are not mtciested, still oth « ^^ofS.onal nndffiW* 

eis suffer from emotional upsets Tor those ignore their osvn p ^ of fnistiab 0 ^ 

teachers nho keep their eyes fixed on set 
sub,ect matter standards the children seem 
to stand in the way They taLe on the psy 
chological aspect of being obstacles, obsti- 
nate bameis to success Not only arc the 

r . , . 1 T A xL-_ 


tons are irksome Equally ^ 

be forced to use p-ocednres "h.ch« 
ond rate The new h , tarns am 

svstem nho has to do things fads 

ineffective, o. noise ^.urntj 

teaching a moral trial to 

pressures- or expectations ltn( ierst 3 oi' 
ignore their on-n profession:! ^ abaa . 
mg the result is a new s *tons3ci 

Yet across the count!) there 21 ^ 
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teachers frustrated but the children are 
the source cf then frustrations The emo- 
tional toll for teacher and students alike 
can be very high 

Even when a teacher’s aims are in terms 
of personality development for the children 
failure may be unmistakable at tones His 
ambiti ons for the child ren m~fiis room 
mar outru n his power to accomplish wha t 
he hOpes^Toflnstance, Alma was a bright 
gnl who, her teacher thought, could be 
come a bnght and socially alert secretary 
if onh she had a little ambibon Despite 
several heart to-heart talks the girl blithely 
left school on her seventeenth birth da\ to 
become an unskilled domestic servant. E\ 
cry such incident, and thes are frequent, 
means dissatisfaction for a teacher Stub- 
born reality makes this type of frustration 
an inevitable part cf education 

It b vers diScult to judge success in 
helping children to develop and grow 
There are no dear entena to tell us what 
has been accomplished. Many a day some 


Yet across the count!) ui^ ~ .^ejts 
of educators itching to M* hold 

and to try out new " bl )e p-«- 
thcmselvcs bach in the face 
sores or stem edicts 


f— v 0 u Be? 
What Paet or Yootself ^ 

An age-old bamer to ^PP^f^w 
eis has been the tradibon tbfft fgX t 

set an example to youth, tf * 5 

must accept stringent Iran 
personal lives In large abes, ^ tr’ 
rarel) operate awav from me ^ 
they are stfl strict m nianv sn^ ^ rf9 . 
munibes However, even it t rc cdc^ 

cabon were to grant 
man) teachers would still f gC-i* 3 

They would recognize that smn 
would choose them as obj t 9 

cabon and, consequently, ^ && 

exemplify espeoall) high stan 
ducL 

This condihon has a deep p* gpdtf 
meaning Teachers pot 
pressure to exhibit that part o c£ grts’ % ' 
whi-h they feel is in accord m pc? 
nib ideals and to deny ^ 

which they feel they could gam 
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lion The internal pressure is itself a source 
of dissatisfaction This accounts for some 
rather strange beluvior from teachers on 
vacation away from the schools environ 
ment At such times many wall deny that 
they are teachers or, if ‘ trapped ’ into an 
admission will feel very ill at case Oddly, 
in view of all this, vacationing teachers are 
a rather well behaved lot Some go so far 
as to be disappointed with themsehes be- 
cause, free of restrictions, what escapades 
they do manage arc often pretty tame and 
decorous 

Amount or Frustration 
The amount of personal frustration var 
ics from individual to indn idual and from 
s.'tvji.’sw te* s.'tuohvw Same schrxti sterns 
arc so full of block and barriers that teach 
ers lease them as soon as possible There 
arc schools which experience almost a com 
pletc turnover of teaching staff every year 
Others, by contrast, arc such happy places 
to wort that vacancies arc rare 
The mere fact that teaching involves 
some frustrations do cs not mean it is lik ely 
to prog ugc~rncnt3lHTn5sTn tcacherTE sery 
occupation has - its share of difficulties 
Rather, we must recognize that the exist 
cnee of frustration implies mechanisms for 
dealing with any conflict to winch it could 
gi\e nsc Overcoming handicaps and learn 
ing to live with necessary frustrations can 
give added spice to the business of teach 
ing Tlie significant factor for each individ 
ual is the way in winch the frustrations 
are met Knowing they exist may enable 
us to use our intelligence better in dealing 
with them 

REASONS TOR CHOICE OF TEACHING 
A person’s choice of occupation fre- 
quently has a good deal of high ardor be- 
hind it The reasons for the selection are 
deeply planted m the personality structure 
They may have much to do with the satis 
faction he gets out of adult living Cer 


tamly, they profoundly influence the way 
he works Therefore, it is a good idea for 
ns to look at some of the reasons which 
lead some people to go into teaching In 
reading the list below, realize that no per 
son becomes a teacher for one or all of the 
reasons named Most made their choice 
out of a combination of reasons The list 
is not a complete one nor is it m order 
of frequency or importance, undoubtedly 
there are teachers whose choice could not 
be accounted for by any of them However, 
all are reasonably frequent 

Status 

Teaching for many people is a symbol 
of middle cla~ss statu s It is a respectable 
fo5 aruf fn everyTurvey of public opinion 
ranks \ V eII toward the top of respected oc 
cupatujns Many teachers sought the field 
because it meant they would ha\c a secure 
standing among their acquaintances 

Family Pressure 

Linked with the above is the fact that 
the status of teaching was valued by_t he 
family, nnrl hn yinga son or daught er be- 
c ome a teacher wasa tamil yjrrxhSoiF^or 
many, then going into Teaching was a way 
of retaining the affection of their parents 
Some accepted the goal as their own and 
wholeheartedly entered the field Others 
were divided in their preference, but as a 
final demonstration that they were good 
boys and good girls, did as they were told 

Love for Subject Field 
In school, especially high school or col 
lege, a number of youngsters develop real 
affection for some field of study It may 
have been a field in which they did partiC 
ularly Well or it may have had some special 
appe al Teaching is often the mos t likely 
way in \vhich to make a In ing while con 
tinuing with the belov ed suSiect 'Thir'is 
clearly true in such fields as English litera 
ture, history, mathematics and athletics 
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dren become the next °'S 

cuts and crlizcns invests teachmg ^ 

practical significance as a way °* p t 
the world Although the re [ I0m 

of education seems to an . 

the peak of enthusiasm of *= ‘9? shm , 
fu! reading of educational lit 0 f 

reform has been a marked concern 
teachers from ancient times 


IDENTIFICATION WITH A FOEMEE TeACHEE 
Interest in a sub|ect is often a product 
of having identified with a teacher of that 
subject In any event, many young people 
base admired some teacher, often a rcla 
tne or fnend of the family, frequently one 
in whose class they were Admiration gave i 
way to the wish to be like that person En>\ 
tering the same profession can be a step 
in that direction 

Love of Children 

A significant number of men and women 
enjoy being with young people They may 
find they are skillful at working w Hhchil- ; 

dren^jruiihatJllcy-eni^TliF^SPSIienp/ 

Perhaps an opportunity to teach a Sunday 
School class, act as counselor at a camp, 


School class, act as counsel " -y ■ , . 

or lead a youth group was for them a self- ,, 

revealing expenence Many girls like to sUF^infice We cannot 
C3re for babies, canng for children may 
symbolize a more complete womanhood 
Being a teacher is a way of having children 
to love 


Self Immolation m 

For some, the desire to ma e 
better is coupled with a i ne d to rf ]|fc 
themselves to an ideal or * J !0I ne 
They feel that they must » 
of the worldly pleasures C°n«q. I 


Fun in Teaching 

There are many occasions inside and 
outside school when young people instruct 
each other In high school groups, there is 
always a certain amount of informal tutor- 
ing Young people teach each other how to 
play games, and m long **b ull s gsions” 
work out the meaning of ideas Some dis- 
cover that they enjoy intellectual leader- 
ship Just as a gul 1 fooling around ’ in a 
kitchen may gam a jojT of craftsmanship in 
cooking, so others come to relish success 
m helping people to learn, and turn to the 
teaching profession as a life work 

Helping to Build a Better World 
One of youth’s most precious qualities 
is th e idealism which makes th em want t o 
fi ght evil and reform the wor ld That wish 
lives on for many people Some continue 
to feel it as the most important thing in 
life The fact that each generation of chil 


self sacrifice We cannot « .. tliost 

systems of parochial schoo l, ^ tK 
maintained by Roman m d:B, 

staffed with members of tacMOg 
men and women wbo are exp 
religious fervor by embracing 
and devoting themselves to the 
of youth 

Correcting the Shortcomings of 
Own Past QU ite 

During the years of develop® 

a few people encountered u w1 tb 

environments or poor relationship^ a 
^grownups These dusahsfacj^^— 
>ark upon them They feeTa^^ 
fback and rewrite that chapter in ^ ^ 1!lS t 


Itory Tea chmg -may- be a._ . . 

\ that— For example, one encou* 1 . used 
ers who were hurt by poor me ^ ^ 
when they went to school b0 j,, n g is 
though their mam reason for v the 
to show their former instructo . . is 
job should be done Another 1 t0I tured 
offered by the men or women s 1 0 tf,erf 
by guilt over past quarrels W 
or sisters They now use teaching and 
of being nice to other young P e0 P 




uacli- 
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thus mating up for what they fee! they 
did 

Reliving Childhood Patterns 
It may be pleasant to be an adult, but 
in a number of lives some period of early 
development may have yielded more satis 
factions or been marked by fewer conflicts 
than any subsequent phase A chance to 
relive that earlier period seems inviting 
Without surrendering dangerously to re- 
gression, a teacher has that opportunity 
This is often the reason why a teacher has 
a marked preference for one age group 
Thus for instance, a high school coach can 
live oser and over again the glories of his 
own triumphs on the basketball court The 
same thing applies to all grade levels As 
pointed out earlier, the ability of ajgacher 
to feel at one with youngsters may be a 
highly valuable quality 

Desire for Affection 
A large number of adults are starved for 
affection They enjoy the feeling that 
someone likes them A teacher h as contact 
with man y chiIdren~ancT knows that they 
afeTikely - :o return good f eeling This pos 
sibilitjT makes Iheeducational profession 
especially attractive 

Nfed for Security 
As recent studies of college students 
have revealed, an increasing number of ed 
ucated men and women are showing pre- 
occupation with mankinds old search for 
security Teaching offers steady, em ploy 
TO gnt and, in man y districts, the possibilit y 
of a pensio n Furthermore, tenure regula 
hons provide extra protection Such safety 
is highly valued 

Halfway House to Other Ambition 
Beca use of the security and the stea dy I 
income,' we find that teaching attracts a I 
number of ppoplr who have other gmbi | 
tions but want to be assu red of J iJhyelL 
hood Moreover, in somc^Tocalibes, the 


closest or least expensive institution of 
higher learning is a teachers’ college or 
normal school A number of young people 
work out life pbns in which the first step 
is to become a teacher, the next step to 
go to some other field Such plans fre- 
quently work well as shown by the fact 
that every recent Congress of the United 
States has included at least ten former 
teachers More typical, perhaps, is the 
young lady who was intent on becoming a 
great writer, but went into teaching so she 
would be 4 able to eat ’’ Anumhcr of suc h 
people enjoy teaching and rema in in the 
field, others fail to" reach their on ginarioal 
and make the best of the situation still 
others leave the teaching field 

Need for Power 

Many people feel complete Only when 
they can exercue influence when they can 
See other people affected by what they do 
Although tea ching would nner satisfe-H. 
Napoleon, it docs promise many chances 
for leadership Furthermore, the jouthful 
ness of a school s clientele makes the es- 
tablishment of power a certainty Even 
though there are some teachers who do 
hate children and get satisfaction from 
making their lives miserable the exercise 
of power in schools is usually felt as being 
for the good of the children It does not 
entail the direct destructiveness and ruth 
less competition which makes the winning 
of domination a source of moral conflict m 
some other occupations 

Guaranteed Superiority 
To s 73ihes terge poop another attrac- 
tion is that in the classroom the teac hem 
dearly the most well inf ormed , the most 
mature, and the most skillful person The 
man or woman whoTias inferiority feelings, 
who doubts Jus own worth whileness can 
be reassured day after day during school 
hours It is a guarantee that there w3J be 
one area in life where he is the best 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REASONS 
A similar analysis could be made for any 
and every profession A study of why psy 
chologists became psychologists might yield 
even more fascinating or rueful discoveries 
Our purpose, however, is not that of com 
panng professions or of debunking claims 
of virtue What led a person to enter a 
profession is significant only to the extent 
that it helps us understand his present ac 
horn and feelings 


Modification of One’s Reasons for 
Teaching 

Every single one of the reasons we have 
listed for joining the educational profession 
may serve as a st art for a happy andj ^gful 
profcs sionalJ ifg_What matters is the way 
tKeTeasorTis^appl led In some instances 
the reason for choosing the profession 
blends into a sublimation, which we have 
already shown to be a v ay of turning pos- 
sibly harmful impulses into praiseworthy 
life patterns Or a teacher may integrate 
his pnncipal reason for entering the Ttt>- 
fession into a larger and more complex 
structure of goals and ideals The end prod 
uct can he a well rounded life in and out 
of school 

When Frances Davis was a little girl, 
for instance, even her mother thought she 
was bossy In play groups, it was she who 
decided what games her playmates would 
play She was either the mother, the nurse, 
or the teacher in games of make believe 
Throughout her school career, she almost 
always tools the lead in activities Once in 
a while there were quarrels and she would 
be left alone From these she learned to 
watch the way she gave directions and to 
be careful to build up the self-esteem of 
her friends She became not less dommat 
ing but more adroit To everyone it seemed 
natural for her to go into teaching At first 
she repeated her old mistake of being too 
bossy, but again learned quickly from the 
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way children reacted ''“ja 

see her walk into a classroom i )« * 
know that she knows f I ta 

wants to do She is clearly 1»FW “ 
•■home grounds " She has 1«*4 
being responsible for a group , .j- 
wo!Lg happily and which .she £*£ 
helping to welcome ohstachs A ^ 
faculty she has the I 'jP"‘? ll °L inM n of 
an excellent and considcrat 
committees Ever) one agree 
is involved m an) pro|cet thin® ' 
smoothly Each year os thejmn^ au 

tion draws to an end, she loo 
the opening of school 

When the Reasons Ase Assets 
Like Fiances Davis, many teach' ^ 
satisfaction from teaching while S' = ^ 

ssisaaJSKSg-j! 

l“ b rcprraatlJL^peJhl^J!!^^ at 

able to pay for having a 1 PP? ncC 
work- Indeed, for some, paying the P _ £ 


may enhance the personal snC h 

their life patterns It is only ^ 


cf 


their life patterns 


account 


for $ocb 


explanations that we can ftyO 

apparent anomalies as teachers 
down more remunerative 3 m tfIia Jly 
posts, those who seek out the im* J 
difficult groups of problem c 1 too 
those who fight to postpone retuemeo 
well-earned pensions 

When the Reasons Are Liabiei 71 * - - 5 ^ 
At times, of course, the reasons 
a given teacher was attracted 0 tb® 
make for trouble In some ms 
reasons create personal pressur ^ 
make it impossible to give P n ° n .^ j l0 st3 e 
needs of children or which lea t 

interference with childrens f? g^ctioo 
tems Thus a teacher who seeKS 
and goes out of her way jpa 

dren may feel bitter when their p 
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bon with each other makes them seem un- 
grateful toward her The bitterness may 
lead to an inclination to punish them by 
increasing the number or seventy of re- 
strictions 

For others, the job itself is quite likely to 
prose unsatisfying For example, the per- 
son who wanted to influence or improve 
children may be irked by the fact that 
youngsters with low JO s seemingly refuse 
to leam In such instances, disappointment 
is inevitable, the sad ending of the story 
sees a soured man or woman either quit 
ting the profession or, worse jet dragging 
along wearily and cynically through the 
years venting spite on hapless youngsters 
and colleagues 

Tor yet other people, the reason for be- 
coming a teacher proves a handicap The 
wash to be popular may make them into 
"softies" who cannot bring themselves to 
risk resentment by placing needed limits 
on undesired behavior The unfortunate 
victim cannot overcome the frustrations in 
herent to the work, or else establishes a 
one-sided relationship to children which 
invites chaos and poor learning For all 
these people teaching may threaten to poi 
son the individual’s life 

THE CHANGES TIME BRINGS 

The psychological forces that once made 
a teacher choose that vocation do not re- 
main fixed They continue to change and 
develop The psychological meaning the 
job has also shifts as one becomes 1m 
mersed in the day to-day work For a great 
many individuals, becoming a teacher was 
«r gum 1 orretr first g vs! way /raafthss 1 , they 
had to find something else at which to 
aim Perhaps, m their daydreams, the mo- 
ment they were to face a class was the 
point where they ended the story with the i 
fairy talc tag line, “They lived happily ever j 
after " In this section we want to look at 
a few of the clianges time brings 
Of these changes, the most obvious is 
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that teaching involves much more than 
many people think it does There are re 
ports to write, obdurate parents to inter 
view, lunchrooms to supervise, and possibly 
standards to meet Lesson plans go to 
pieces against the hard rocks of psychologi- 
cal reality When the bubble breaks, the 
victim moans, “Why didn’t someone tell 
me it would be like tins 5 ” Then comes the 
hard work of rearranging ideas and ideals 
to fit the professional world as it is 
For a number of teachers, the reality of 
working with children is far from being a 
shock Rather, they find their first yea rs 
full of excitement As they meet challenge s 
to their intellectual or emotional masteiy, 
they glow with pride As new discoveries 
follow each other they literally eat, dnnk, 
dream, and talk teaching Unfortunately, 
this docs not always last Gradually they 
get used to children and work out stock 
techniques for problems which daily be 
come more familiar The fine exciteme nt 
ebbs, and mits_pkee there can come th e 

^The processes'^ oT'psychological growth 
continue to work throughout an individual s 
life As we grow older our needs change 
Accordingly, the satisfactions which we 
once craved and which led us into teaching 
may become less important as new needs 
clamor to be satisfied Possibly, the same 
old need may grow in a way which cannot 
be satisfied in the classroom For example, 
the desire to have power over people, 
which once made managing a class look 
like fun, now demands a wider field for 
conquest 

T.hr.v jgcvvvv Ah? .tisfid .vvs* none Ahoijyht 
to satisfy by teaching may be met in other 
ways Teaching Joses its emotional signifi 
eance as it becomes a side issue Thus, for 
instance the young man or woman who 
once was starved for affection and counted 
on getting it from children may develop a 
circle of companions whose close friend 
ship is more wanning than the affection of 



children Now the ties of a |uvemle group 
seem pallid, unworthy of effort 
The meaning which children may have 
in an adult's personal life may also change 
An example, which has been merempha- 
sizcd, is that of a young woman who saw 
m her pupils the foreshadows of sons or 
daughters she expected to have Gradually 
she may come to sec in them bitter re- 
minders that life denied her hopes for ro- 
mance Much more commonplace is the 
almost universal situation, previously de- 
scribed, of children taking on the qualities 
of obstacles standing in the way of profes- 
sional success 
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lems for a number of people 
they can work out a good ad 
their changed and more realuUe concept, 
they may gain an even deepe 

Although m crcry school sys “ , 
arc some teachers whose lives centc 
their work, others discover that the 
much more to living Instead 
their spare time filled with t S 
teaching, they find that P r ? ™ aJ ; to oin 
outside school intrude into _ 


If there was ever an «p^“ s 


outside ! 

hours 1. ... — - - . 

that teaching would meet most 
needs, it evaporates r nr hmate 

Of course, there are some fortune 


Administrative changes take their toll teac h er s , fpf 
A teacher who once found satisfaction m gearing m ^sfaetjons Fo 
working with one age group or in a particu- j \ is ncherTEanThcir fi Pj* |Valj and 
lar assignment may fall victim to profes/ increases with g (h 

I „,t,„,v, .renter they see more m children tnai ^ 


sional opinions which attribute greater 
prestige to another age group or a different 
type of teaching Then, either on his own 
volition or on the initiative of an adimnis 
trator, he leaves the type of teaching in 
which he was happy and moves into a post 
where satisfaction is lost The actual situa 
tion may not be recognized, instead the 
discouragement 1 $ directed against teach 
ing as an occupation 

Other community pressures may also 
force teachers into roles they do not want 
The basketball coach who revels in work 
ing with a team may make his own life 
miserable trying to be a witty luncheon 
club speaker The gay, enthusiastic new 
teacher may hate herself as she has to be- 
come a stem disciplinarian The tender 
hearted counselor may feel a d egpjjtt jjon 
esty m assuming ‘case hardened cynicism 
toward children of a minority group which 
he begins to accept because it is displayed 
by "e veryone who really matte rs ” 

In all these ways, the "romance many 
once attached to teaching rubs off Inti 
macy with teachers and teaching destroys 
illusions and misapprehensions This is not 
always a bad thing, but it does make prob- 


e m children h 

dreamed To such lucky »*"*“*; ‘“«I 
ing may be an ever better ba 
for mental health For the : many <>U> 
teaching may be a source of di T B 
Illustrative of the hazards of d> J a 
the story of Calvin Muir, a nncep ^ 
music teacher When he first 
Blamesburg, his popularity a" ado- 

grew by leaps and bounds He i . g 
Iescents, he basked in the P*** the 
superintendent, and he expan e p Qt 

sound of his first bands pkp n S w tC( j 
a few years, that was all <• ^ or 

Whether it was the urging ot n® . b y 
his own self intoxication at being JurCf 
his fellow citizens no one knew b c 
but when he was in his early t i ^ 
began to hunger for bigger worlds jj c 
quer Money bulked larger in his b e 

became jealous of the athletic c0 *\ ^ 
insisted on entering state music . ^ onJ 
tions, and he began giving " iaS ^ rf re0 ce 
in his spare time To forestall in , 3 
from the superintendent he or ^ n i, him 
group of friends and parents to a ^ 
in battles within the school board 
came a wily, ruthless fighter who « 
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storm center of several nasty fights Two 
superintendents who fought against him 
had to resign Yet, hts satisfaction faded 
as he lost friends in the faculty Bitterest 
blow of all, no band of his ever won a 
first prize To bolster his self importance 
he began to circulate fictions of tnumphs 
elsewhere He now spends his summers 
plajing m orchestras in summer resorts, 
and frantically tries to develop schemes 
which will develop into lucrative work or 
fame in show business 

WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 

No one can expect to get from a book i 
the solution to a \ery deep dissatisfaction I 
Each individual being very different from/v 
every other, there can be no pat solution) 
that will work for eveiyone For this rea 
son a trained pS)diologi$t snorts at books 
which purport to solve all personal prob- 
ferns These books will help a few peopfe, 
but will leave others untouched or even 
worse off than before. There are however, 
some general strategies which, with intelli 
gent variations, have aided quite a few 
adults in facing dissatisfactions 

Develo p Selt Awwbeness 

The better a pejson understands him 
self, theless UKcly he is to be tossed about 
by events over which he has no control 
This does not mea n every, adult should 
psych oanalyze himse lf In fact complete 
self understanding ts not possible How 
ever, a greater degree of self-awareness can 
usually be obtained This is often basic 
to any attempt to deal intelligently with 
problems of living For instance, the 
teacher who is disgusted with children be- 
cause they so often fail to leam as she 
wished, can well examine the source of 
her discontent Once she realizes it is due 
to unrealistic ambitions for the children 
she can better meet her own yearning to 
prove her personal competence by setbng 


herself goals where there is a greater 
chance of success 

Seek Satisfactions Elsewhere 
Very much a part of any self awareness 
IS knowledge of some of the satisfactions 
one hopes to attain through teaching If 
these expectations run counter to school 
realities or if they would produce conflict 
with professional ethics, then there is a 
chance to remedy the trouble by seeking 
those satisfactions elsewhere in hying In 
this manner one can drain off some of the 
pressures causing difficulty Thus, a man 
who yearned for fnendly participation in 
young adolescents' groups, a participation 
, which was denied because of the roles in 
- which a community's young people cast 
their junior high school teachers, might be 
able to find what he wanted by acting as 
a Scoutmaster 

Deliberate Exposure to 
New Experiences 

When life becomes drab and unsatis 
factory, a new experience can have a tonic 
effect More important, many of us are 
prone to fall into routines which once were 
satisfactory and w which we find security 
Deliberately broadening one’s range of ac 
tmty may introduce a new and valuable 
element into the life pattern It is for this 
reason that many school systems wisely 
provide opportunities for exchange teach 
ing and for sabbaheal leaves devoted to 
study or travel 

Rr Evaluate Total Loa d 
In any case, it is a good idea once in a 
while to get away from daily pressures and 
then go over one s total hfe pattern Some 
people have problems because they are giv- 
mg themselves too little to do others are 
busj at those things which yield less satis- 
faction than other activities that have been 
crowded out still others have spread them 



schcs so thin that they give themsehes no 
chance to gam satisfaction fiom an) thing 
A re-evaluation of such patterns may pro- 
side the clue to happier lmng To ate a 
sery simple illustration now and then a 
teacher falls into a pattern of teaching 
which requires classes to produce so man) 
papers and tests that almost all the time 
is spent grading papers Once this is recog- 
nized as a source of trouble, a shift to 
other methods may release time to be 
spent on more interesting professional 
reading, visiting with friends, or pla) going 

Study SomeonewtthAIqee 
Difficult Problems 

Some restlessness is caused by failure to 
Inc up to the standards one has built in 
da) dreams It helps, therefore, to compare 
oneself not only with those who seem to 
be better off, but also with those faang 
more difficult problems The purpose is 
not so much to deselop a Pollyanna atti 
hide as to get perspective Also, the tech- 
niques which are wording for someone 
wath a heavier burden maj be suggestne 

Evalu ate JDiss vtisfacti ov 

Dissatisfaction itself is worth examining 
How widespread is it 7 How serious 7 How 
much of a problem 7 Obviously, to be irked 
at one minor aspect of lmng is quite a 
different matter from feeling a distaste at 
eserythmg that happens all da) long A 
mild irritation has a meaning which can 
not be compared with a profound loathing 
of an entire-life pattern It is one thing to 
loot forward to a chance to complain to 
one’s fnend something quite different to 
wish one were dead The degree and ex 
tent of one’s dissatisfactions must be faced 
Not to be merlookcd is the possibility that 
the real object for discontent is not teach- 
ing itself, but some condition or relation 
ship elsewhere The cause of dissatisfaction 
maj be m the pm ate life of the teacher 
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and be displaced to the protean®' at® 
tion 


Loot for Help o-r Sfecif.c Q rasT10 ' 

Oftcn,a E oodpa.tofapcnonbh™We 

seem to stem from a angle 
cannot solve Not infrequently, ^ 

life is made miserable, for mcamp . 
ability to worl w.tl. a partite “ 

,0 handle one aspect of ««*“*«”„ 
is tme, it would seem wise to get neip 
that specific point 

Elaine Cotton, for instance, 
crcd by her inability to S ct “ ny *1”? «th 
ous art wort from Mm Havdnu » '■ 
graders Each time she iv* schd“M “ 
be in the room she planned to s ^ 
a free discussion out of which ? ,L,a 
would be developed Each time s ^ 
herself delivering a monologue 
assigning formal cicrciscs T1 ^ 

seemed scared or stiff or just p 
tercstcd Her failure with this one g ^ 
made her feel like pretending Slew* , 
days she was to come to Miss ^ 
class Finall), m desperabon, 5 ^ 

boned the problem to Mrs Jo 
principal , “for 

Mrs Johnson smiled and sa ^ 

goodness’ sakes, don’t let that 

down Miss Hawkins beheses m ^ 

bet room so that the children 
to peep Don’t expect to get any eresbog 
there You just go in with some i ^ 
things for them to do and sta "j 7 ^ 
by telling them what to do After 
all at work talk to them one at a ^ 
I doubt if you will get set) far “ 
bad, but she has only a ) ear to g ° ^ 

Miss Cotton already felt bettCT 
try Mis Johnson s suggeshon , of 
she broke through the childrens 

fear They would, rather pa thebca )> > ^ 

up to her in the hall or after class, _ gjj* 
permission to ti) out then own id . urc5 
took real pleasure m these little m 
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Talk It Over with Friends 
So much of any person’s life is bound 
up with other people that it is often im- 
possible to work out a problem by one’s 
self Just talking about a problem with 
friends often clarifies the problem Some- 
times, of course, the friends can give active 
help, but even when this is not the case, 
talking may provide relief In addition, it 
can lead to insight and self awareness 
Where the nature or the intensity of 
the difficulties is beyond the point where 
friends can assist, it may be the height of 
wisdom to seek professional help Depend 
mg upon the situation, one can utilize the 
resources of qualified counseling services, 
social agencies, mental hygiene clinics, or 
psychiatrists 

Stimulate Group Viscussiov 
As one would suspbet, the problems of 
all teachers are rather similar Therefore, 
the pooling of ideas and experiences may 
help all concerned The "gripe sessions" 
in a teachers’ cafeteria can have a salutary 
influence from the point of \ icw of mental 
h)gicne Even more valuable is systematic 
and organized consideration of problems, 
making use of qualified leaders 

Develop Supplementary Areas 
At times, the solution to boredom or 
frustration may involve the planned devel 
opment of new areas of life Group action 
may enable several people to provide each 
other with the needed activities Teachers, 
because of their training in group proc- 
esses, often do ptay a large role in such 
community enterprises Professional organ 
rations have done yeoman s sen ice, both 
by directly tackling causes of dissatisfaction 
and by enabling members to meet some 
of their own needs through committee 
work, social gatherings operation of coop- 
eratives and other satisfying experiences 
Social action performs another valuable 
function by helping individual teachers to 


separate issues Thus, a campaign for ten- 
ure may help some to see that their dis- 
satisfaction with teaching is a result of 
anxiety derived from staff relationships, 
rather than a product of classroom rela- 
tionships 

Recocnize Ne w Possi bilities 
in Teach me 

When dissatisfaction seems to grow out 
of a low level of living outside school, 
many teachers have repaired the situation 
by looking for and discovering new posst 
bihhes in teaching This is one of the 
happy results of man) curriculum work 
shops and experimental programs Child 
study groups in school systems can be quite 
effective in this way Unfortunately, some 
old timers, by hostility to such programs, 
will unknowingly deprive themselves of 
finding new sources of stimulation in their 
own classrooms 

SIGNIFICANCE OF STAFT RELATIONS 
We must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that all teachers’ mental hygiene 
problems center on the children Actually, 
for many there is more personal sigmfi 
cancc m relationships with other staff 
members Many transfers arc motivated by 
desire to join a more congenial group For 
quite a few teachers, the decision to stay 
in the profession or leave it hinges upon 
the satisfactions they get out of their fac- 
ulty associations 

Whvt Other Teachers Mean to Us 
O ne aspect of such relations is how the 
teachers see each other Just as children 
cast their teachers in various psychological 
roles, and teachers similarly see children as 
filling certain needs, so each teacher may 
endow the others with various characters 
tics For instance, one teacher may see 
others as rivals, contestants in a compcti 
tion Again, one member of a faculty may 
seek to find someone to protect her, to 
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help her, and upon whom to lean An cx 
penenced teacher may try to cast newcom- 
ers m the role of worshiping apprentices 
or as novices who arc bound to make fools 
of themselves A new teacher may tremble 
before the old timers on the supposition 
that they are fault finders Some of these 
expectations have deep roots in a person’s 
make up The pattern of these expectations 
may often be analyzed with profit 

Group Spirit 

The ways in which the relations We have 
been describing finally work out depend 
upon the general tone or group spirit of 
the faculty In some schools, bickering and 
fault finding are traditions In others, espe- 
cially in some big systems, there is no 
group life worth mentioning In still oth 
ers, there is an atmosphere of warm com- 
panionship In some buildings one can al- 
most feel the tension, in others, there is 
easygoing relaxation Obviously, a bad psy 
chological climate imperils the mental and 
emotional health of the staff It is not 
something to be shrugged off Rather, it is 
a serious problem to be tackled with all the 
resources that can be mustered 

Finding One’s Place in the Group 
One of the big tasks of many teachers 
is to find their places in the faculty group 
Tor some this involves the problem of rc 
taming their own personalities and ideals 
On the one hand, they like to be liked by 
the others On the other hand, they want 
to be distinct personalities The extent to 
which a group enforces uniformity and the 
wa> it reacts to differences are matters 
which have great weight for individual 
members A teacher having difficulties may 
want to think out his personal strategy m 
this respect. 

Feelings About Rolf Expectations 
A group is quite likely to 4 type” its 
membra, as we pointed out in our discus- 
sion of children's groups The same thing 
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happens in a school staff Whether or not 
what is expected of any individual is 
on reality or on legend, the several Of« 
tations make for either adjustment or 
tion For instance, how would you i 
be the teacher everyone assumed 
ash laughably silly questions at stag m 
ings? . Such pressures and tens,® 
may be reduced by giving careful co 
ahon to the different viewpoints 

SOME THINGS PRINCIPALS CAN BO 
As in all group processes, te*™* 
roent of inter staff relations oft 
the personality and the methods ot^tK 
leader However, a principal has 
with some forces which arc rare y B 
adequate weight For instance, ® 
frustrations inevitably involved in ? 
are bound to create some aggic$ slV ^ 
mgs These feelings are quite likely* 
displaced against the school admims 
A principal who understands men 
giene principles will recognize wha 
pening and will see a useful role in p > 
the target, rather than in getting angT 
cracking down on his staff A t ^ 
going mental hygiene for schoo a 
txators remains to be written At r ^ ^ 
we shall comment — all too bne y ^ 
few' steps a principal can take 
teachers 


Keep Routines to a Minimum ^ t0 

Unnecessary restrictions which c(jn . 

be enforced increase the number . j£j) 
flicts between teachers and their 
and raise the probability of tension 

Listen ,» 5 

Much talk helps relieve the s l*^ jn 
feelings The principal who can m 
stead of arguing or trying to sque c 
plaints helps relieve tension 

Use Democratic Processes ^ 

As shown in the Lippi tt expenmen ^ 
group atmospheres, democratic, 
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posed to dictatorial, procedures reduce the 
harmful outcropping of aggression 

Respect Established Hierarchies 
Where there are established channels of 
dealing with problems or of supplying su 
pervisory suggestion the principal should 
respect them Many adults find it nerve- 
wracking to try to sene two masters or to 
please two different people 

Back Up Teachers 

Nothing destroys morale faster than for 
a principal to fail the teachers when they 
expect his support Low morale is an out 
__ growth of their insecurity 

Minimize the Evils of Cliques 

When cliques form, the principal should 
recognize the probability of rivalry It is as 
bad for a teacher or a group of friends to 
be the principal s pet as for a child to be 
teacher’s pet The unfavored group will 
naturally feel dissatisfaction with the situ 
ahon 

Snow Equanimity When Mistakes 
Are Made 

The less upset the principal acts when 
a teacher males a mistake, the less anxiety 
will teachers feel Although many will 
never be able to get over being tense at 
the possibility of error, a relaxed atmos- 
phere will reduce the seventy of this type 
of reaction 

Establish Friendly Relations with 
the Community 

By building good rapport with commu 
mty leaders, a principal can reduce some 
of the pressures upon teachers This will 
ease one source of dissatisfaction and di 
vided feelings 

Keep Detail m Its Place 
There is enough normal conflict for a 
teacher in the relationships with children 
without adding to it by overemphasizing 
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details It is hard enough for a teacher 
truly to give priority to the needs of chil 
dren If the school office insists that prior 
ity instead be given to records or other 
routine matters, pressures can approach the 
intolerable 

Be Flexible 

When new problems are met effectively 
m new ways instead of being forced into 
old, ill fitting procedures, teachers feel 
more sure of themselves 

Give Criticisms in Private 
The task of correcting ill advised pro- 
cedures and of influencing teachers’ con 
duct involves all the elements discussed in 
connection with the techniques teachers 
use to influence their classes In addition, 
a teacher’s prestige with colleagues and 
students is very important Accordingly, 
when criticism is necessaiy, it should be 
delivered in private conferences 

Appreciate Own Role as 
Example Setter 

In contacts with children and parents, 
the principal sets an example To the ex 
tent that he is respected and liked the 
teachers will identify with him Hcncc, if 
his emotional management of daily situa 
tions is wise, the wisdom will spread If he 
keeps cheerful under attack, happy when 
confronting problems, unafraid of admit 
ting mistakes, and capable of dealing with 
juvenile misconduct without paling with 
alarm or throwing a tantrum, the same 
qualities are bolstered in the staff The 
practice nhat you-preach strategy is of par 
amount importance 

SUMMARY 

Like all professions, teaching carries with 
it a number of conflicts To cope with 
these effectively requires that all concerned 
apply scientific methods and stiffs to the 
study, not only of the children, but also 
of teachers and the administrative staff 
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The key role m the mental hygiene of 
teachers is played by the school board and 
the superintendent There is an emotional 
chain reaction in every school system which 
carries feelings and patterns of action from 
the central office to the individual class 
rooms Where the top administrator acts 
in accordance with good mental hygiene 
practices, they are more likely to pervade all 
aspects of the school system Comersely, 
if ‘ headquarters’' is a place of high ten 
Sion, teachers will ha\e to shoulder an ex 
tra burden in applying psychological knowl 
edge to their dealings with children and 
parents 
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THE HIGH HILL 1 
Mory Deasy 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

In this deftly done and touching story, we, the readers, are presented 
with a series of contrasts Miss Farrell $ redheaded prettiness is counter 
pointed by the plainness of Miss Jamek, Elvy Morgum with her thin face 
and shabby black coat accentuates the expensive, doll like quality of 
Sisley Ross, and the apparent selfishness of Margot is balanced by the 
sensitivity of the narrator Organizing these contrasts is the symbol of the 
“high hill in the sunlight, above the hidden valley of childhood " This, of 
course, is metaphorical language and, as such, suggests more than it says 
The student may wish to test lus understanding of the stoiy by trying 
to explain or paraphrase this central image Would it ha\e been equally 
effective if the author had said 'beyond the confusions of childhood lies 
maturity”? Why not? 

As we have suggested, the two teachers present an interesting study in 
contrasts, both in appearance and in teaching methods Although our 
obvious sympathies he with Miss Farrell, we should remember that Miss 
Jamek was also an effective teacher, who brought to her students an “aura 
of maternal warmth ” Yet Miss Jamek often speaks crossly to her pupils, 
3nd refers to them as “little savages ” How docs the author explain this 
apparent discrepancy? Do you feel that there are teachers like Miss 
Jamek? What the author seems to be saying is that the way a teacher 
feels toward her students is more important that wliat she says to them 
Do you agree with such a thesis’ What is the Teal source of Miss Janlek's 
bitterness? 

Such a stoiy presents an arresting analysis of the growth and motives 
of children From one coign of vantage it might be termed “child 
* Copyright, 1948, by Harper & Brother* Reprinted from Ihrpat hUguae by 
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psychology in action " That is, as the stoty npcns toward its end^ 
observe a few of the girls in the actual process of maturation, e ^ d 
ones who hase begun to leam the meaning of words like m Q 
love and loyalty and understanding Which of the girls are thes 
character of anyone else been changed or secured 7 

Twenty scars ago, when I was six years school, sitting in Miss 

old and went to school for the first tunc, mshed chair behind th - ^ ^ 

the new theories of child education hadn’t Farrell, standing ' C , , f ’i^. n2 duects3 
made much impression yet on the public her attention, the o cr behind to 

school system, and wc still sat all day in at those of us w o ^thcr the ch^ 
one varnished, blackboard, chalk-smell erase the blackboards 
mg room, fighting our way through the neatly into white dusty t , Janiei 
thorny prickles of the alphabet, and laying "'ITicy' re little savages, f# ^ f e jt 

the first staggering foundations of the art said “The whole lot o ^ 

of wTitmg Miss Tarrcll, our teacher, was her gaze wandering oser us " «tah^ 

red haired and young and Irish, and she ness, the tenderness, the P. ^understand- 

threv/ herself into the labor of instruction in it that we sensed wi * petjen 

with an earnestness that left her some mg “Sitting there and wa c & „ 


wim an earnestness mat mi ncr sonic ->*‘•*•*“6 iheirS »“ 

times, I suppose, full of the tears of a with those blank clear eyes o ’ ^ 

sense of desperate inadequacy behind the said And then “Schoo ca = ,j ^ 

flushed cheeks, the curling hair, the dark women v.ho bore those enfl & to 

blue eyes with the Celtic shadows beneath derstand them, and yet thp iwTand get 
them, tliat were all that wc, with our pride tale a good three dozen or ^ 
in the possession of a young pretty teacher, inside their minds somehow, P ^ 

could sec edge and skill and morality 

No doubt she had her moments of self you’re lucky if after three yea ^ 

nnrl .. 1.™ fl,»m fn hold a VCU, 2^0 3U _ 


blue eyes with the Celtic shadows beneath 
them, tliat were all that wc, with our pride 
in the possession of a young pretty teacher, 
could sec 

No doubt she had her moments of self 
searching and frightened emptiness, when 
it must hase seemed to her that she was 
failing both in the task for which the 
school board had hired her, that of making 
literate citizens out of us, and in the task 
which she had imposed on herself, of lead 
mg us into the paths of the passionate con 
viction of human brotherhood that was 
the mixed legacy of her Irish blood and 
her American birth I can remember her 
eager voice sounding the words that came 
to us, secure in the closed hidden \ alley in 
which children lise, with a meaning still 
too evanescent for us to grasp — words that 
said Une and mercy and tolerance, ripe 
round syllables that broke and vanished in 
the thin harsh air of our simpler world 
Mm Jamck, from the third-grade room 
across the lull, talked to her about it after 


pairs of figures, and squeeze out c ^ 
ing of a row of letters set end to ^ 
spell out a sentence nobody f* 0 * 3 ^ p 
ginning of time was ever mt 
reading The cat runs, the C* 

“No,’’ Miss Farrell said “There 
than that,’ She said the 
mercy, and loyalty, and un ~, 

"We learned “she said ‘Somebody ^ 
us We weren’t bom knowing, a " rD to 
than they were Now it’s otir 
teach—” „ giskT 

“We’re going now Miss Farre , 

Ross said 2CC3T 

We may forget the others ^ prices 
mous outgrown faces, the long-35 ^ & 
of earliest schoolfellows but non ^ 
wffl forget Sisley Ross, because s 
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girl Kith the spun sugar curls and the com 
flower blue eyre and the pink and white 
dresses, tlie doll heroine of our earnest 
dreams, as perfect and as unattainable as 
tf, fashioned of wax or bisque, she had sat 
serenely staring from a shop-window, with 
a price tag, on which there appeared a fig 
lire beyond the most fantastic imagined 
limits of our parents’ generosity, dangling 
quietly from one wrist She stood m the 
doorway now, Margot Berry was beside 
her, waiting to walk home with her, daring 
any of us, with the imperious, watchful 
glance of her light blue eyes, to dispute her 
prerogative 

"C-a t, cat," Miss Jamek said Her eyes 
brooded over us fiercely “Teach them that, 
if you’ve got to cam your salary Teach 
them the immutable rule of two plus two ” 

"Good night, Miss randl," Sisley said 
"Good night, Miss Janiek ” 

"Good night, children," Miss Farrell 
said And to Miss Jamek “There’s more 
than that You know it, too " 

Miss Jamek wore on the third finger of 
her left hand a gold nng with a diamond 
held in it by tiny prongs of gold It was 
an engagement ring, but she was not en 
gaged any more, because the man who had 
given her the ring had been a flier in the 
war (having given up teaching the French 
language safely and quietly in a city high 
school to fly the French skies, where there 
was no need for any language but the stut 
tenng burst of a machine gun), and he 
had been killed, so that she was left with 
nothing but the ring and a photograph, 
and a memory that seemed queerer com 
pany each year for the dark heavy face and 
the invariable shapeless brown dresses that 
she wore There was something about her 
that reminded us vaguely of our own moth 
ers, as if, without rn the least resembling 
them, she brought to us the same aura of 
maternal warmth we knew this instinc- 
tively, reading behind manner and speech 
to the warmth inside, while the other 
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teachers wondered audibly at the attraction 
she had for us, she who rarely said a word 
to us that was not spoken in a tone of 
fierce and desperate exasperation 

I remember the day she brought Elvy 
Morgum into our room It was in the 
morning and w e had just sat down m our 
places when the door banged open and she 
came m, thrusting before her a girl of our 
own age — a small girl, hatless, her features 
narrow, with a curiously granitelike shaip- 
ness about tbcm beneath a harsh tangle of 
hair, above an old black cut down coat of 
worn velveteen 

"Here’s another one for you,” she 
shouted to Miss Farrell in her clear loud 
voice “Elv y, or Elvira, Morgum, it doesn't 
seem to make much difference, there are 
Morgums all over the place this morning, 
and none of them, not even the oldest, 
seems to know' They tell me there are four 
more, younger than this one, still at home, 
so it looks as if you 11 have them in petma 
nent supply, as long as they stay in the 
neighborhood ’’ 

With her band still on Elvy Morgum’s 
shoulder, she gave her a slight thrust for 
ward toward Miss Farrells desk We 
watched as Elvy moved reluctantly across 
the front of the room, seeing the hitch and 
drag of one foot as she walked She stopped 
beside Miss Farrell's desk, and Miss Farrell 
Said clearly-, stretching out one hand to 
her ‘Elvy Morgum What a pretty name " 
“Pretty or not it’s what she’ll have to 
do with till the Lord or a man releases 
her,’’ Miss Jamek said ‘ The one I ve got 
is Tbeoph.'his, as near as I can make it out 
The whole herd of them came wandering 
in here this morning without parent or 
guardian, so there’s a little confusion about 
some of the biographical data ’ 

Miss Farrell shook her head she was 
smiling, looking over at Miss Janiek 
“I m one of nine myself ’ she said ‘Its 
an active life— especially for the mother 
She looked back at Elvy Morgum * I have 



SLX brothers and two sisters, Elvy she satd 
to her "Would you lilce to tell me how 
many you have 7 ” 

EU7 stood there at the front of the room 
without speaking She looked at Miss Far 
rell with a dark, wary look, taking her all 
m, the white soft blouse and the blue skut 
and the ejes that were smiling at her, wait 
mg for her to speak 

“The whole set of them are like that. 
Miss Jamek said “Silent Wild You d 
think there wasn’t a tongue m the lot of 
them You’ll have to take time ” 

“I will” Miss Tarrell said 
She took Elv/s hand, and brought her 
down the aisle, and let her sit at a desk 
behind Sisley Ross’s Sisley turned round 
to look at her, not smiling, only staring at 
her curiously, with her sweet blue-eyed 
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the unwanted, wbo wandered alone on ^ 

fringe of our gemce a'/Tout 
home alone after school was out 
For, in sp.t=ofMns ra.rcll, she W 
friends, and when the fouI ^' BM0 , 
ary arrived, and we were gn 
during the last half hour ^ 

time, to exchange the Valenti Dime) 
bought for each other, scrawl 6 ft ^ 
that we could scarcely ’ wnte on I ft 
of the double heart-shaped hits « : WJJ 
with the printed vetses inside : that we ^ 
scarcely read, none was le ^ ^ 

by little Jasper Comn, who h^d £ 
pointed, because he was the bes 
the class, to be our postman . tapc J 
On Sisley's desh the bngbtbeart h gj 
folders fluttered m heaps N an d ha^ 
forgotten to send her our tribute, 


burning in their hearts, W m on« 
whole sum of money and ad fr0 th 

extravagant lacy token, all gi sen dcr’s 

that lay on her desk now stagg^ 

name or a bashful-^ 
mg earnestly across beneath tnc v 
hearts and the chaste pink rih ' 0 and 

walking op - 


We watched as Jasper, 


i used 


doll’s stare a-dozen of the ^ C Y S ' adim 1 ^ 100 

“This is Sisley Ross, Elvy,” Miss Farrell burning m tbeir pockets a - ^ 
said ’ Sisley, would you like to show Elvy ,n tTlMr hearts, - «** 

whae to put her coat?” 

“Yes, Miss Fanell,” Sisley said 
Even her voice was a doll’s prompt obe 
dient pipe at the proper pressure of a but 
ton We watched her go down the aisle, 
plump and firm in her pink dress and ruf 
fles, with Elvy Morgum toiling slowly be 
hind, hitch and drag, hitch and drag, her 
figure witchlike in profile above the bunchy 
black coat 

That was sometime late in January By 
mid February Miss Farrell must have hid 
den even mOTc often than before the tears 
Of her sense of desperate inadequacy be- 
hind the flushed cheeks and the blue Celtic 
ejes that she showed to us, for she had 
watched us now every day, for almost a 
month, sitting before her in an unredeemed 
and unembarrassed thwarting of every one 
of the bright words that she had said to us 
so often She saw us, no doubt, looking 
at her with the clear stare of childhood, 
equally without malice and without mercy, 
while, behind Sisley Ross, Elvy Morgum 
crouched m taciturn isolation, the misfit. 


down the aisles with his big ^ lt 
again beside Sisley’s desk an , 
huge red heart frilled round w excite" 
paper She turned it over wO** d 
mint, though it was the hand^^ 
the lot, and we watched her *** * 
tracing slowly the letters of the^ an - 
“It’s from Elvy Morgum, ^ 

nounced presently, a little as 
creeping into her voice 
We looked into Elv/s tcr ror 

face, lit now with a kind of ra jef 
of shyness as Sisley turned r0un , 
all of us wondering by what magi ^ 
ess a Morgum, to whom two- . 
was always half-a penny too dear, 
mto possession of the most m & ^ tfe 
Valentine we had seen that day 
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same moment there was a cry, sharp and 
dear, one almost of triumph, and we 
turned to see Margot Berry standing m her 
place across the aisle, pointing a steady 
finger at the great red heart on Sisley's 
desk 

' ft’s mine," she said "/ gave it to Sisfey 
I bought it for her with my own money" 
She came over and picked up the Valen- 
tine and showed us the eraser marks over 
which EIvy had written her name If we 
looked closely we could see the A forgot 
too, violently erased but still printing the 
paper with the neat heavy marks of Mar 
gat’s signature, beneath the narrow scrawl 
that said Cfvy Morgum 
‘She stole if,’’ Margot said ‘‘She stole 
it out of the box at noontime and put her 
name on it instead of mine I can prove 
it's mine Miss Fane!! — " 

We watched Miss Farrell come down 
the aisle and pick up the red heart and 
look at it, and all the while Margot’s voice 
went clamoring on, and Miss Farrell did 
not even look at her, or tell her to stop 
After a while she said to EIvy, in a voice 
that did not sound 3ngry to us, but full 
only of an amazed and tremulous despera 
tion “Did you t3le the Valentine, EIvy?" 

We looked at EIvy again She was sit 
ting at her desk with her hands shut tight 
together in her lap and her head thrust 
forward a little, so th3t her dark hair fell 
and hid her face She didn t say anything, 
and Miss Farrell asked again “Did you 
take because you wanted a pretty Valen 
tine to give to Sisley? Is that it, EIvy? ' 

'She stole it,” Margot said again ‘It 
was mine, I paid for it with rny own 
money " 

“H ush,” Miss T arrell said 
She looked at the three of them at 
Sisley, suspended in polite waiting amaze 
meat, at Margot's red clamorous face, at 
Elvy's bunched stubborn figure crouched 
in her seat 

“It was very wrong of you to take Mar 


got’s Valentine, EIvy,” she said (she was 
doing what the school board expected of 
her, I learned to understand later, standing 
there for morality, and the legal statutes 
of the state of Indiana, and the Ten Com 
mandments themselves, all at one time; 
but there was something more she wanted' 
to stand there for too, something that said 
love and said mercy and said understand 
tng, something that rose like a high hiU ra 
the sunlight, above the hidden valley of 
childhood m which we lived) “If you’d 
come to me,” she said to EIvy, “I’d have 
helped you make Sisley a Valentine one 
even pretber than this We could have 
made it together, and then it would have 
been yours to give to her " She turned to 
us suddenly, her face pink and shining with 
her earnestness “You do understand, all 
of you," she said, ' that EIvy only took the 
Valentine because she wanted something 
nice to give to Sisley? She didn’t take it 
for herself You do understand that, don’t 
you?" 

‘She stole it,’’ Margot said 'She did 
too steal it I’m going to tell my father " 

She looked round in clear unbending 
triumph at our closed and sober and ap- 
proving faces 

Then it was the day that Miss Jamek 
lost her ring Or it wasn’t that she had lost 
it, she said because she knew exactly where 
she had put it on the ledge of the window 
m the washroom when she had washed her 
hands only when she had gone back for 
it, it was gone, and not even a ring that 
had been worn as long as that one had 
been, she said could have learned how to 
walk out of a room alone 
‘ One of those httle savages took it," she 
said, sitting in the big chair behind Miss 
Farrell's desk on that cold March after 
noon after school her dark eyes brooding 
oier our inadequacies as we industriously 
pounded erasen together out the window 
“Youn, or mine or poor little Collins' 
down the hall,” she said "What they’ll do 



with it, heaven only knows They haven t 
any more idea of its value— which I must 
say isn’t large, the salaries of high school 
teachers m 1917 hemg what they were— 
than a tribe of Choctaw Indians in the 
year 1491 ” 

Miss Farrell said, “Don’t Don t say 
that You know you don’t mean — ’’ 

She was standing behind us, looking out 
the window at the street below, quiet now 
after the long rush and chatter of the lines 
of children streaming from the school, lying 
straight and deserted except for a single 
figure toiling slowly along in an old black 
velveteen coat Without looking around, 
we knew what sort of expression there 
would be in Miss rarrell s eyes as she stood 
there watching Elvy Morgum disappear 
down the street, because as much to her 
as to us the tale of the lost ring must have 
come as a sudden whisper of sinister con- 
jecture leading deviously to the little figure 
in the old black coat I don’t know how it 
was that wc knew, as soon as we heard the 
tale of the ring, as certainly as if we had 
been there watching the sharp profile, the 
pure eyes, bent over the glittering bauble 
on the window ledge, looking at it for a 
long moment, in terrific indecision, before 
the grubby fingers, darting forth suddenly, 
snatched up the round of gold broken by 
the winking diamond blaze, and concealed 
it swiftly in a faded gingham pocket, along 
with perhaps a half sucked lemon drop, a 
rusty penpoint, and a bit of blue glass that 
she had picked up off the street But we 
knew, and the knowledge was like some- 
thing hidden and wicked inside us, as if 
wc, by our absolute yet wholly groundless 
assurance, were somehow sharing in the 
darkness of Elvy’s crime 
The next day, at recess time. Miss Far 
rcll kept Elvy back in the classroom while 
the rest of us trooped outside to the sunlit 
schoolyard We stood in tight clusters un 
der the bare limbs of the two big oak trees 
m the north corner of the yard, our games 
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Abandoned, .tand.ng *»««*•** 
the windows of the classroom, « ‘ 
thought that what was ® uia 

was something lurid and vi V 
Bash out its meaning to us th g 
blank long panes But all that d h Pg 
was that after a little while wc 
door of the school open and Elvy^ 
out She came across the yard, P 
a few feet's distance from «.«<*> „ 

us, but staying on the fnn« fct C0I0: 
she had done ever since she Margot 
among us After a while 


who spoke , , aS ^ c d 

“What did she say to you? she rf 
There was excitement, almost a* ^ 
respect, m the sBcnce with^^ h0 
waited for her answer v g 

standing there before us, he cy ^ey 
from one to the other j> f “ the 

could not quite believe what ey ^ 
excitement, the respect, the t 

ration She took a step toward us, 
mg on the drag of her lame f°° ,[ n id 
"She didn't say anything I wasn 
of her,” she said , s he 

Her voice was hoarse, not lou ^ 
didn’t use it often and it was vC 

of practice We remembered 1 y^iss 
had hardly ever heard it, even , ^0 
Fancll asked her a question in sen ^ 
ally she only got up and stood ' p0l5 ctl 
her head thrust forward a » ’ *^ nl t e 

stubbornly like the head of a sm 

,do1 , » Margot said 

“Miss Jamek lost her ring, s j, e 

in a loud voice, as if it were some ^ 
was a little afraid to say ‘ She e j c j[ jt 
washroom she told Miss Farre jj 3 cV 
there Maybe if she doesn t go 
she’ll go tell the principal ’ v/ itho° l 

Elvy stood there looking at us 
moving her eyes were watc mg 
Ross, seeing the way the pm* 
up in her cheeks from the excitcm 

‘ I wouldn t be afraid Elvy saio 0 
Her voice was still hoarse, bu 
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cited and strained, the way the boys' voices 
sounded when they were boasting to each 
other about the things they could do 
"Not even if you were the one that took 
it?" Margot sud danngly 
"Nobody eicr said J took it," Elvy said 
She was answering Margot, but she seemed 
to be talking to Sisley all along “I wouldn’t 
be afraid, even if they did say I took it,” 
she said We heard her breath coming fast 
between the words, as if she had been run- 
ning hard "I wouldn’t be afraid,” she said 
"Even if I did tale it — " 

Watching her, we could see the pocket 
of her dress bulging slightly, fancying the 
secret hoard inside, the half sucked lemon 
drop, the rusty pen point, and, at the bot 
tom, hard and dangerous and bnght, the 
round of gold and the winking diamond 
Something like a sigh escaped us, a long 
exhalation of fearful admiration A girl m 
blue held out a handful of jacks suddenly 
* We’re going to play jacks,” she said to 
Elvy "Do you want to play too? You can 
have first turn ” 

She smiled at Elvy, questioning!/, al- 
most timidly, but Elvy kept on looking at 
Sisley Ross 

"Are you going to play?’ she said to her, 
in that same hoirse, unbelieving voice 
Suley shook her head 4 No," she said 
"I don’t think 1 want to play I think I 
just want to walk around the yard" She 
waited a minute, watching Elvy, her pink 
and white face serene yet asking “Do you 
think you’d like to come, too?” she said 
We saw them go off together across the 
/aw 1 , just? Jy” -Siite .m ihr .Mamb .siuitydit- 
walking slowly, so that Elvy could keep up 
They were still walking together when the 
bell rang and it was time for us to go back 
into the school again 
It is hard to explain what happened to 
us after that Such tilings — the sudden 
mob-shift, the peculiar fascination of the 
deed too dark for our own doing — are al 
ways difficult to analyze, though no one 
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who has ever thrilled to the adventures of 
Jesse James or Robin Hood, or has lived 
to see, less innocently, the pathological 
submission of whole peoples to the mere 
smell and rattle of a lawless violence, is 
without the knowledge of what they are 
like 

Tor our own part, from the moment 
when, seized with the conviction that Elvy 
Morgum had dared things bey ond the far- 
thest range of our audacity, we watched 
her walk away with Sisley Ross under our 
very eyes, we could only fall deeper into 
the pit of the submission which our wicked 
knowledge had dug for us I remember that 
Elvy was wary at first, half-suspicious, it 
seemed, that we might suddenly take back 
again this shange gift of supremacy that 
wc had thrust on her, but as the days 
passed and we did nothing, her confidence 
grew, and she began to queen it over us 
with a kind of frightened taciturnity She 
bad grasped the fact that her ascendancy 
over us rested on her ability to represent 
to us a more violent nature than any of us 
owned, and she was doing her best, in her 
small inarticulate way, to keep up to the 
pitch of the character that we expected 
of her 

Not, I suppose, that it made a great deal 
of difference to her whether we bowed to 
her or not, as long as Sisley Ross remained 
impressed We used to watch the two of 
them, Elvy and Sisley, walking home to- 
gether, arm in arm, after school and there 
were times when Miss Farrell and Miss 
Janiek watched them too standing— as on 
ihe d%v ihat Margot and I heard them 
talking together — before the windows in 
our empty classroom, where they could 
look out over the street below 
That afternoon Margot and I were past 
mg on the end window the Easter Mies 
we had cut from stiff white paper (they 
were the best in the class, chosen after 
heated competition), and no doubt Miss 
Farrell and Miss Jamek believed that we 
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could not hear them, for they were beeping 
their voices low, standing close together at 
the other end of the room Miss Jamek 
said “Well, she’s in the middle of it now 
I thought that was what you wanted 
Wasn’t it?” — and we heard Miss Farrell 
answer her, her voice sounding quick and 
unhappy, different from the way it did 
when she spoke to us “But not like that 
1 wanted them to be her friends—' " 

“Why not like that!” Miss Jamek said 
“Why isn't it as good a way as any? It's 
then world, they’ve made the laws, and 
the/ re satisfied — •” 

“No,” said Miss Farrell “It isn’t the 
right way It can never be the right way ” 

We could see her face in profile — the 
short, earnest, slightly tiptilted nose, the 
round chin, the curve of the forehead he 
neath the bright curling hair, and, behind 
it, the turn of Miss Janiek’s dark head on 
its powerful neck, the two of them together 
like the picture of Day and Night m our 
readers 

“Why isn’t it the right way?” Miss 
Jamek said “Isn’t it the way we do things 
ourselves in our world, only for the thin 
breath of fine words that we grudge even 
the few moments it takes us to say? Are 
you trying to make them better than we 
are oursehes? ’ 

“Yes,” Miss F arrell said 
Margot and I looked at each other, not 
understanding, each looking at the other 
to see if she understood Then we heard 
Miss Jamek saying, in a low harsh voice 
that sounded somehow as if she had just 
been crying, or was just going to cry “I 
don’t care; I don’t care about any of it 
l\c got my own thirty-six, and next year 
tbc/11 be Collins’ thirty-six, and the next 
year someone else’s, and by the tune 
the/ re fifteen years old, if they remember 
me at all, the/ll remember me only as a 
kind of ogress who kept them m sometimes 
after school, and made them recite tables 
3nd lcam the difference between Christo- 


ma*y de * st 

pher Columbus and George 

when all they wanted was to be outside 

slippy he. hand »* 

^ Miss Jamek shook her head 
“1 know better," she said 
young, you're not used 10 ’“' nE — £ 
let "Then she sounded as rf she «rehj 
’ “1 ,ord.” she said, 1 


’’ Then she sounacu « » - BO 
ing to laugh “Lord, she said, ^ 
lost my ring, my little m me 

faith, with a diamond in 1 , a nd 

that even I was once thought p 

rare ” ... Flvv 

They d.d not say that it 
gum who had taken the iing, oor 

secure m ou, wicked knowle* g« ^ 

dark, resenting admiration ti g 

emocm, this time a dripping Y %j or 
April, when half a dozen of us, L . vy < 
gum and Sisley Ross among ^ for 

behind to help decorate the cl 
May Day We had finished tne hoeS 
tions, and had on rain capes a . lfl g m 
already, when someone came 
at the open door of the c ^ ssr °° t. £r left 
Miss Jamek, and she was hoi >8 . 
hand stretched out in front or » w hat 
at it as if she did not quite ^e, 
she saw there — the gleaming iP 
the bnght flash of the diamond w 

"In a pawn shop,” she cried ° ^ 

Strong voice, to Miss Farrell w tJi 
shop, of all places m the world! j^og 
the little cheap fur jackets, , n( jj t d 
cups, the lost treasured junk o 

Miss Farrell exclaimed “Bn 1 
She stood before Miss Jamek a fit 
of the room, her hands tightening ^gj 
paste-smeared chain of blue P 3 P\ 
that she held Then we all Isstenca ^ 
Miss Jamek told the story of t e 
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told it fast, so that we did not have time 
to translate its meaning into the actualities 
of our own world as she went along- all 
that we grasped was a set of wildly colored 
pictures, like a sequence out of one of the 
adventure strips in the comic papers, with 
a gum-chewing jamtress, a defective, and 
a pawn shop operator who W33 also a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, all pinwheeling to- 
gether m a temffc wetter of canning and 
enme I remember how we stood there, 
quietly, in our rain capes and hoods, while 
Miss Janiek brought her story to a close, 
and then, half laughing, though there were 
almost tears in her e>e$ "And think of my 
rmg in the middle of all that," she said, 
"the poor old thing that's gone sedately 
up and down with me for ten years in my 
lone spimter existence, after its one ro- 
mantic moment when Ralph set it on my 
finger, and I swore I’d wear it forever, be- 
cause how was 1 to imagine then that it 
was going to make more of an actuality of 
a frizz-haired janitress’ dream of owning 
an imitation seal jacket than of my own 
dream of marriage and a home? ' 

She talked to Miss Farrell, and we kept 
standing there gravely, understanding and 
yet not understanding wh3t was being said. 
With our child’s ability to take only what 
was comprehensible and interesting to us 
out of the words, letting the rest flow by 
as if we had never beard it Then it was 
Margot Berry who turned first and looked 
at Elvy Morgum, staring at her with her 
face reddening slowly with the tnumph of 
accusation, and pointing a finger, and say- 
ing at last, clearly, as If she were damning 
her forever with the words ‘ You didn’t 
take it You never You never dared ’’ 

We could hear Miss Farrell and Miss 
Janiek still talking, over near the desk, but 
we w-cre not listening to them any mote, 
because we were watching Elvy standing 
there m front of us with her eyes going 
back and forth under the h3rsh tangle of 
her hair She didn t have on a rain cape- 


she had on the old black velveteen coat she 
always wore, and all at once. Seeing her 
standing there in the old black coat, we 
wanted to make loud, boastful, cruel laugh 
ter m the quiet room— the ancient instinct 
to mock and trample the fallen leader ns 
fog m us as simply and as innocently as if 
we had been the children of the earliest 
man, before there were any words that said 
fove and said understanding and said broth- 
erhood I remember Sivy’s small rusty 
pleading voice replying to Margot — ‘ I 
never said I did I never said I took it” — the 
words dying away as her eyes went quickly 
from one to the other of our faces, seeing 
the dear unforgiving stare repeated in each 
After that she didn't say anything she only 
stood there, poised on her sound leg with 
her head thrust a little forward in her old 
attitude of unasking and unhopeful wait 
mg 

“I’m going to walk home with Sisley,” 
Margot said suddenly She looked round 
at us, challenging us, challenging Elvy 
Morgum, to dispute her right ’You can 
all come along if you want Everybody can 
come but Elvy Morgum ” 

Then I remember how she moved to- 
ward the door, grasping Sisley’s hand 
tightly m her own I can see us all as if 
for a moment tune had stopped and we 
were suspended m the moment of decision 
— Sisley and Margot by the door, Elvy 
standing alone, her desperate gaze lost in 
the tangle of her falling hair, the rest of 
us just poised to move, herdlike, out the 
abor be fund Margot l cm swr Mar Esc 
rell s startled face, the sudden leap into it 
of art awareness of the crisis, and Miss 
Jamek’s dark gaze brooding over us And 
then, breaking into the silence, Sisley’s 
voice, not so prompt, not so clear, a little 
desperate itself but determined with no 
doll-determination, with no graceful doll^ 
surrender to the pressed button of others 
opinion 
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“No ” she said ‘Tin going to walk home 
with EIvy Morgum ” 

She pulled her hand out of Margot s and 
Started hack into the room toward Elvy 
I heard Miss Jamek say something, and I 
turned around, and there was Miss Eanell 
standing beside the desk with a look on 
her face that 1 did not understand till 
many jears later, because I thought then 
that she was going to cry, and it took me 
that long to &nd out that that is the way 
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people look when they tac ^ 

thing for n long time (ft* ' ‘“® 

the high hill), and at tat 
,t to them ungrudgingly and I baob 
"Would you lile to rvalh home w>B> »=• 

"’ViC'wi.. yon looL at that 1 M® 

’“taking," Man Fane., raid "1, 

looking ” 


MANY METHODS AND MATERIAIS ’ 
Charlotte Huck and Doris Young 


“Indeed we are teaching that important 
R — reading,” said the principal of Sunny 
side School as she welcomed the new mem 
ber of the Board of Education “You’ll 
find our teachers using many methods and 
a variety of materials As we visit the rooms 
1 think )ou will see the children are learn 
ing to read skillfully and with lasting m 
teicst ” 

The visitor walked down the hall with 
Miss Bennett who said, “Let’s start with a 
kindergarten, Mr Thomas ” 

A quiet group of kindergarten children 
was listening to a story Miss Gould came 
over to greet Miss Bennett and Mr 
Thomas Miss Gould explained that the 
reader, a second-grade joungster, had pre 
pared her story with her teacher She was 
reading Millions of Cats with enthusiasm 
and case The second-grade teacher helped 
each child who came to read choose ap- 
propriate stones and prepare them care 
fully This still allowed Miss Gould tune 
to tell the old favontes 

As it was time for outdoor play Miss 
Gould quictlj called all those children 

1 From Association for Childhood Education 
Intematioml Bulletin No 26 Croupmg Prob- 
lems and Satisfactions, pp 24-31 Reprinted 
by permission. 


those names began with the same 
is duck. Next came the g 10 ^' , ^ gOT e. 
xgan Re ]ump. and on un^ helps 
Idles Bennett explained 1 Bis & j, 
the children learn to disOun.Mte iriD 
As beginning readers next 5 “ ■ ^ bo 

need this slill in hearing differ® „ 

tween such words as duck and , jac a 

"Perhaps well End the sns « > 
shanng stones,” whispered i 1 girl 
as they entered a sunn) room 
in pigtails was telling a ^° u lor y cfl 
brother as the teacher wTOte g^rco’ 5 
the chalk board Although it w b0 a 
story, the other children ga' e f 9 
for better ways of expressing 1 , took 

her story was completed the c . 5 aid, 
turns reading it A freckled ^ bet 
* Sharon’s story remmds me 0 

mowe ” ... xfjg $t<rT 

Miss Cherry agreed “It u “ 
of ‘Our New Pet’ The child'® ” p 
story decided that a babv bro -^cp 
best pet, didn’t they? Since \ n <hoff 
made it, Sandy, would you h*® 
to us again’” . j, 

Sandy brought the movie w ^ s tn? 
been made by drawing pictures^ „ a t 
of shelf paper This simple 
tached to cardboard rollers, w 
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through slits cut in opposite sides of a suit 
box The children read the captions under 
the pictures as Sandy and Helen rolled the 
film 

Miss Bennett told Mr Thomas how the 
stones helped children solve some family 
adjustment problems 

EXPERIENCES GIVE MEANING 
In the next room the teacher was just 
finishing writing their news of the mom 
mg on the board There seemed to be an 
air of excitement in the room, and no won 
derl Their news told why 
Today is our Big Dayl 
We arc going to the farm 
Tomorrow will be Princess Elizabeth’s 
big day 

She will be crowned Queen 
But today we are going to the farm The 
children took turns reading their news 
some reading the sentence which told what 
was going to happen to Princess Elizabeth, 
others finding the two sentences that were 
nearly alike, and others Ending the number 
of times the word day was used Before the 
bus armed, each child had had an oppor- 
tunity to read part of the exciting news 
The preparation which hid been made 
for this farm trip was obvious Pictures of 
farm animals and buildings were labeled 
and attractively displayed Small boxes on 
the science table contained oats, seed com, 
com on the cob, straw, and hay Some oats 
had been planted and were just showing 
green Experience charts told of making 
butter and cottage cheese Many books 
containing farm stories were on <Ae library 
table Miss Bennett and Mr Thomas 
looked at a large spiral bound drawing tab- 
let One reading group had made its own 
story about a Holstein calf The teacher 
had printed the stoiy at their dictation and 
they had illustrated it Tins had been 
placed with the other farm “reference 
books” 

With the amval of the bus, each child 
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lined up clutching a piece of paper con 
taming a list of animals, plants, machinery, 
or buildings found on a farm Miss Ben- 
nett asked one of the “young farmers" 
what he was going to do with his list 

Bill explained, “You see. Miss Bennett, 
there are so many things to sec on a farm 
that each one of us is going to look for 
certain things ” 

Miss Bennett helped Mr Thomas see 
the benefits derived from such a trip 
“Children get meaning from words as they 
build meanings Itom firsthand experienc 
ing Their lists will help them associate the 
words with the real objects ” 

As they passed Mrs Wielands room, 
Miss Bennett realized that the children 
must be down in the gym having rhythms 
“Mrs Wieland is particularly successful m 
interpreting our reading program to par 
ents Do come in and see her fine mate- 
rials " 

They entered a gaily decorated room, 
literally filled with charts, labels, books, 
signs, and children’s pictures Mrs Wie 
land showed them one of the newest film 
strips which accompanied one of the read 
ers, supplementing and enriching the con 
tent of the stones They looked at a chart 
which she had made at the beginning of 
the year It told about a red, yellow, and 
blue balloon and had three bouncing bal 
loons attached to it 

“The children insisted on keeping it in 
the room and brought new balloons for it 
frequently,' Mrs Wieland explained “It’s 
fun to see how ingenious one can be in 
attracting children's interests 1 haic found 
that six and seven year-olds arc intrigued 
by reading stones about their own favorite 
toys and dolls, particularly if these objects 
are small enough to be attached to a chart 
or book ' She showed them a chart story 
with a small sail boat tied on it They saw 
a booklet containing stories of a Raggedy 
Ann Doll, and Raggedy Ann herself was 
attached to the cardboard cover An expen 



race story about Linda's new dress con- 
tained a swatch of the material 

A large nddle book was on the reading 
table Each page contained a simple story 
such as 

I have two wheels 
You can nde on me 
What am I? 

On the opposite page there was a large 
sheet of colored paper with the suggestion 
"Look and See” written on it. Under the 
colored paper was a picture of a bicyde 
and the word bicycle Mrs Wicland 
showed them this book and remarked, “If 
you know what six- and seven year-olds 
like, you know how to make learning in 
teTCSting for them " 

Mr Thomas asked Mrs Wieland about 
the books the children use m the first 
grade reading program She showed him 
several sets of attractive readers and ex 
plained their careful construction their 
controlled vocabulary, limited number of 
new words per page, repetition of new 
words, interesting stories, format and illus- 
trations She explained the gradation of the 
books from prepnmers to thud-grade read- 
ers From her Parents Bookshelf, where she 
kept books on teaching of reading, child 
development, and parent-child relations, 
she drew two rcadcis, published thirty 
years ago They compared the old, unat 
tractive, moralistic readers with the mod 
cm. attractive ones of today Mrs Wieland 
laughingly said, “These two readers are 
my best answer for anyone who wants the 
'Cood old days m education * ” 

READINC IN’ DRAMATIC PLAY 
In the second grade across the hall, they 
saw 3 large streamline tram constructed of 
orange crates and covered with wrapping 
paper pamtrd a bnght yellow The children 
were busily engaged m many activities 
Mas Mthn. the teacher, spoke to the visi- 
ters, “Tim is our ’free choice’ time Dur- 
r’S our planning praiod, the children chose 
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the activities they would like We 10 

take turns playing in the train 

•The group in this coniei ° 
characters for a story they ® , 

of the readers Miss Nash, ou 

teacher, told the F°“P fte . S The 
mg At All using a felt board 
asked to make one of theirow* * "j 
board is covered with felt JhT “ w 


board is covereo wiui -- • c-.^ 

mg their characters on ! * lan 5^ PS mils 
of Sannel pasted on the bad '' ^ 

them adhere to the felt board as theca 

dren relate their story. i-j, the 

“Perhaps you would l^ e ,m ^ the 
group playing m the tram o 
game they are playing in the dm ^ 
reading Joan is waiting for me ^ 
story she has prepared to read to W 
dergarten tomorrow" „ 

Tliice children ssere woriung bJ 
car sorting letters which t e 
written previously Two go Gcrad 
pretended to be sleeping mtha '^7 fjJ . 
upper berths nude of tables 5 ^ c 

tened The children in the diner ^ 
denng their food from roc1 ’ , “ ,;, r .r r 
carefully made The waiter ws tfc, c 
deis and gave them to _the c 
turn, read the order and Him " ’ ,\. a 
cutout pictures of food The w 
had to remember what each cos!® 10 
rdered and serve him 
The visitors noticed m , 

who were not playing m thc 
happily engaged in other activiu ^ 
of four children was playing a * ^ 
game Several were painting a ^ 
One had painted a picture 0 ^ 

spotted snake with a bcautim ” 
about its neck! She was fl*us * *-ji 
story of Amanda which ™ os 1 
reading to the group Two ent ^ 

tie girls were matching words s ~j 

Each had cards shoving three ,^-5$ 
three pictures Bnghtly colored $ ^ 

were attached beside the words J 
tmg the strings in the correct 


ordered and sen c him _v:t &C 3 

that the 
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matched word and picture One boy was 
working by himself arranging pictures of a 
Story in logical sequence along the chalk 
rail of the blackboard 

Miss Bennett said, “This is such an in- 
teresting room that it is difficult to leave, 
but I do want you to visit the second and 
third grade combination ” 

TEACHING OR HEARING? 

"Mrs Anderson’s room is having their 
reading period now Let's join one of their 
groups M Four boys and a girl were discuss 
ing one of the stories 

“Have you ever felt lazy m the morning 
like Jane did? When 7 ” asked Mis Ander- 
son The children told of their expen 
enccs 

"Let's read and find out what William 
was doing all the time Jane was in bed,” 
the teacher suggested Different children 
re3d the page aloud Mrs Anderson quietly 
supplied a word when it was needed Sev 
eral times she suggested that a child skip 
over a troublesome word and finish the 
sentence Frequently, the child could then 
go back and supply the word from the con- 
text of the story At no time were the con 
tmuity and the fun of the stoiy inter 
rupted The children read the next page 
silently to End out what finally happened 
to William They discussed the page and 
Tom read what William had to say as he 
descended from the top of the (tcc The 
shildien did not reread this page, but read 
an to the end of the story Before returning 
!o their desks Mrs Anderson listed some 
af ihe words which had bothered them 
fhe words which she had written on the 
>oar d were read, discussed and located 
igain m the story Mrs Anderson gave 
sich a piece of drawing paper which they 
olded into four sections They decided to 
Iraw two funny things winch Jane had 
[one and hvo funny things William had 
lone on that day when the tw o had agreed 
o exchange places They would write a 
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sentence under each picture to describe it, 
using their books to help them with spell 
mg 

Taking a moment to talk with her visi- 
tors, Mrs Anderson was enthusiastic about 
the progress this group was making “I 
started them last Fall in prepnmen and 
with their own experience stories They 
still need much guidance with easy read- 
ing materials at their own levels of confi 
dence They will continue to need help 
There is a difference between hcanng chil 
dren read and teaching children to read ” 

PERFORMING A SERVICE 
As they entered one of the third grades, 
Miss Bennett pointed out its unique con 
tnbution to the school This group served 
as a communication center for most of the 
school s bulletins A movie was scheduled 
for tomorrow for the pnmaiy grades Two 
boys and a girl were carefully printing large 
announcements which could be read by 
each primary grade A primary typewriter 
was used by the children for quick notices 
The school secretary came in each morning 
to consult with the bulletin committee 
The one requirement was that it be wntten 
Simply enough for primary children to read 
This group had also decided to make 
signs for the various rooms As Ralph 
pointed out, when they made the signs 
large enough for all to sec and read, "Then 
fhe sevens will Icam where the library is, 
and the word that stands for the library” 

And Mary thought that if she passed the 
sign every day, it would help her Icam to 
spell library/ 

These projects had developed from the 
interest in their own class bulletin board 
Several children were grouped around this 
board reading the invitation from one of 
the intermediate grades to a puppet show 
Under the S s there was a birthday card for 
Ellen Shaw from her teacher Mary Jitn, 
and Don were reminded of speech lessons 
A note of congratulation had been wntten 
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sgstal 

ggsiss? 

Dear Mrs Kendall, ^ what 

KSTteta i. «% °f n» SalOT 

Wsradmg is improving dailyl 
' Sincerely, 

Catherine Baker 

"We encourage the teachers to send 
frequent, informal reports on efi Miens 
progress to the parents. Mis i»™ 
remarked as they left the busy room 
Upstairs they found a group of erg 
ycarSds sharing the experience of s i short, 

lut interesting trip 'Hrcr 

„j one of the childrens stories on a 
Urge^ sheet of oak tag The chM.cn were 

reading rt together 
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Outside the door Miss 
and smiled "Number noth, o reao ">5 
she ashed “It's hard to tell, isn t rt? 


Our Trip 

Lee tool: us on a tour of the basement of 

our school We saw the ™ lc “ 6 an ^ 
learned horv they operate It cost 54O to 
heat and light the Big Audrtaum .We 
traced a pipe to our room, and the pipe was 
m the south bile room We went to see 
the panel where Lee controls the heating 
in different parts of the building We saw 
Lee turn on the heating units and we heard 
the air There ate three furnaces to heat 
the school Lee opened the fumaoe and we 
saw inside The tames were real hot when 
Lee opened the furnace 


WHAT DOES THE LIBRARIAN DO? 

"The librarian is h fP ing ^ th et °hbrary 

eight- and nm = >21,0 a comfort*!'" 
skills” Tlrey stepped into a emm^ ^ 

attractisc room where Miss t0 

explaining shelving 0 t h title, 

the Dewey system Urge curds, wU ^ 
author, and number, P c hildrcn 

from the science se 1 „per order on 
arranged these cards in the prope 

"the tomn referred .0 the chart 
which luted the questions the 'hrldr 
asked about rnsects She ofta* » ^ 
of the card catalog ,n ] ocal ' nS , helped 
would need While M» ? a Jo S , 

some of the children rue ^ OT th 

the room teaclicr, Mr Ham . rf , hs 
others in using encyclopedia nes 

children sought information m E „ 
As she closed the door, M« »“ t 
sard, "Thu group has a ‘ n u ,„ 

insects We'll see their a bib hog 

^ytr^e^rormlermcdu, 

groups ’’ 


LaCt; 

Ducussion followed with many interesting 
questions How much does it cost to heat 
the building? How many light bulbs are 
replaced each ycat? What does one of our 
thud readers cost’ These and other ques- 
tions were recorded and sent hy messenger 
to the school secretary 


SPECIFIC SKILLS ARE NEEDED 
"One of Ore boys told me they 
the silkworms to begin s P ,n ”" S . ,- s 5to p 
today,” the principal remarked 
here m Mr Haines’ mom Twolx^ ^ 
watching silkworms greedr y n to 

berry leaves One boy asked 
see the ants at work in th 1 «« 

hu committee bad made had 

bringing in the books which the S' P 
checked out of the library ear ” * p,c 
motmng Another group vv a ^ ^ . j i 
hues for a bulletm “ P ,0 

and Harmful Insects' Wcrc gomg 
make a chart showing insect damag 



to Robbie and Peter for the cxcdlmt care 
they had gtven the doves last week There 
were note from other chdd.cn, mv.tat.oos 
to come and play, childrens |okcs Joan 
came over to show Miss Bennett the note 
she had found for her mother Miss Ben 
nett smilingly showed it to Mr Thomas 

Dear Mrs Kendall, , 

1 thought you would like to know what 
a fine job Joan did of sharing her trip oc 
pencnccs itth us today We all enjoyed 
heinng her read her story of New Salem 
loan’s reading is improving dailyl 
Sincerely, 

Catherine Baker 

“We encourage the teachers to send 
frequent, informal reports on childrens 
progress to the parents,” Miss Bennett 
remained as they left the busy room 

Upstairs they found a group of eight 
year-olds sharing the experience of a short, 
but interesting trip Their teacher had 
copied one of the children's stones on a 
large sheet of oak tag The chDdrcn were 
reading it together 
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Outside the doo.MusBcnnctf hm.Utcd 

and smiled "Number wort, « 
she asked “ft's hard to tell, unfit? 


Our Trip 

\j>i* took us on a tour of the basement of 
our school We saw the furnaces and 
learned how they operate It cost $40 i to 
heat and light the Big Auditorium We 
traced a pipe to our room, and the pipe was 
m the south bike room We went to see 
the panel where Lee controls the heating 
in different parts of the building We saw 
Lee turn on the heating units and we heard 
the air There are three furnaces to heat 
the school Lee opened the furnace and we 
saw inside The flames were real hot when 
Lee opened the furnace 


WHAT DOES THE LIBRARIAN DO? 
“The librarian u helping » «* 

eight- and nine year-olds ^ 

sblls” They stepped into a comforta^ 
attractive room where Miss Holm “ . 
explaining shelving of bools acco'dmg 10 
the Dewey system Large cards with 
author, and number, repressed 
from the science section The children 
arranged these cards in the proper order on 

the bulletin board »s.. chart 

Next, the libranan referred to ft .chart 
which luted the questions the children 
asked about insects She explained 
of the card catalog in locating 0 
would need mile Mus Holmes hdprf 
some of the children use the card caU fr 
the room teacher, Mr Haines, worked wtn 
others in using encyclopedias Some 
chDdrcn sought information in mag>» 

As she closed the door, Mus Bm 
said, “Thu group has a keen mtcrest » 
insects Well see their collect.™ W 
They plan to prepare an annotated bWJ 
raphy for the use of other intermeduite 
groups ” 


Discussion followed with many interesting 
questions How much does it cost to heat 
the building? How many light bulbs arc 
replaced each year? What docs one of our 
thud readers cost? These and other ques- 
tions were recorded and sent by messenger 
to the school secretary 


SPECIFIC SKILLS ARE NEEDED 
“One of the boys told me they exP« 
the silkworms to begin spinning ** 
today,” the principal remarked Lets r 
here in Mr Haines' room ” Two boys 
watching silkworms greedily munch m 
berry leaves One boy asked the vuitouW 
see the ants at woik in the an c 
hu committee had made Three > , 

bringing m the books which the gr P 
checked out of the library earlier in 
morning Another group uflpful 
tures for a bulletin board labeled P 
and Harmful Insects ' "We're gorug to 
make a chart showing insect damag 
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Crops,” said Mary "This Agricultural Year- 
book is just what wc need! * 

Mr. Hamcs asked the children to go to 
their seats ' We have brought the boobs 
from the library,” he said * I think )Ou II 
find many of the answers to your questions 
about insects What part of these bools 
will help you locate information quickly?". 

"I think the table of contents helps,” 
remarked Bill “You can sec whether the 
book, has what you need " 

"Not always,” said George ‘ Sometimes 
you find a topic m the index when it isn’t 
listed in the contents ” 

"That $ true We can use both,” said 
Mr Hamcs ‘ Let’s use the index as a 
guide now While Kent distributes the 
books 111 give each of you one of these 
sample sheets of a make believe index” 
Using the sample he called their attention 
to mam topics and sub-topics ' Will this 
imaginary book tell about trap door spi 
ders? On what page does the longest discus- 
sion of bees begin?" After asking similar 
questions he suggested they examine the 
index of the book Kent had placed on each 
desk "Raise your hand if you think you 
will find information to answer the first 
question about insects which is on our 
chart” He walked about, helping some 
children with cross references as they 
looked up various topics The group con 
tinued this reading lesson as Mr Thomas 
and Miss Bennett left 
‘Science and reading merge, you can 
see," commented the principal as they 
walked down the hall "These science in 
teres ts and activities provide exedient op- 
portunities to develop skill in critical 
reading In one group recently an argument 
arose as to the speed of airplanes It was 
soon apparent that copyright dates had to 
be carefully cheeked Children arc Icamuig 
to distinguish fact and theory, and to 
watch for such statements as ‘scientists 
believe/ and 'according to present 
theory/ ” 
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They went into a fourth grade but the 
children were in the music room * It takes 
skill to read pictures, too,” said Miss 
Bennett ‘Mrs Glenn has displayed these 
pictures about the sugar beet industry at 
the children's eye level Notice the ques- 
tions on this placard at the beginning of 
the senes These questions under the pic* 
hires direct the children to note details, to 
make comparisons, ahd to relate the pic- 
tures to other reading Here is a large chart 
showing the process of making sugar Jn 
this pocket on the bulletin board arc slips 
of paper with each step of the process 
stated briefly When a child finishes read 
mg the chart he may test himself by tael 
mg the slips of paper in order on the 
bulletin board Then he can check his work 
by referring to the chart ” 

AFRAID OF BOOK REPORTS! 

* Sharing hsontc stones stimulates read 
mg, ' the principal remarked as she guided 
the visitor into Miss Davis' room where the 
nines and tens were chuckling as the 
teacher read an amusing incident 
The teacher concluded, ‘And— you’ll 
have to read it for yourselfl ' Hands waved 
for the pnvjlcge of reading the new book 
and a waiting list was started ' Who is 
ready to tell about a book today? ’ Miss 
Davis asked Five hands went up Each 
child gave a brief description of his book 
* Who would like to hear more about The 
Green Cmgcr [or ? ' ' Who would like to 
hear Bill tell about Homer Price? In this 
way five groups were formed and the chi) 
then found plates m various parts of the 
room where interested listeners could hear 
these 'book reports " 

JJELP FOR SLOW READERS 
"Mr Wallace plans with his ten year- 
olds for a daily reading time in which the 
children select library books or continue 
reading materials related to current science 
or social studies interests Alio, I think you 
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will be interested m her Mikunth chfldren 
who are haring difficult/ it ith r “d‘ n S 
They sat near a desk v.here thetcaeher 
was tecussrng a book with one of the bop 
"In what wap was Lee a coward’ Was he 
afraid of ever) thing?" The boy answered 
thoughtfully Then Mr Wallace suggested 
he begin reading aloud at the place he was 
reading before they stopped to discuss the 
characters and plot Before the tocher 
moicd on to the nest desk he made a few 
notes on a card to indicate Tom s progress 
At the nett desk he helped one chad 
check a simple workbook lesson Then the 
boy, who was evidently a “slow reader, 
brought out a scrapbook containing pic 
hires of sports equipment and activities 
As Ronnie and Mr Wallace discussed the 
pictures the teacher wrote captions on slips 
of paper Then the captions and pictures 
were matched As Ronnie started to copy 
the captions in his book the teacher moved 
on to help another boy who had been test 
mg himself with a set of word cards Mr 
Wallace praised him and helped with the 
words in the “don’t know pile ” Then they 
worked on Mike's report. The book he had 
selected was obviously too difficult, but 
Mike was anxious to use it Mr Wallace 
read several paragraphs aloud and helped 
him interpret the pictures They moved to 
the back of the room where a typewriter 
was available for the use of all As Mike 
summarized the important things he 
wanted to tell, Mr Wallace typed the re 
port which Mike could now read easily and 
happily 


newspapers from ' an0 “ [“foiis'Vhis m 


WHAT IS CRITICAL READIAC’ 

"I think Miss Lane’s group is out, too," 
Miss Bennett remarked It was obvious that 
the fifth and sixth graders in this classroom 
were producing the school newspaper The 
weekly newsmap u very important to this 
group Reading and geography arc com 
bined as the children read about news over 
the world. These chfldren also have ordered 


to read then rsecUy newspap® >«*“*' “f 
visitors entered During th 0 f 

school. Miss Watts placed sample P aUl ty 
sanous ucckly papers fur d *T I a j„2 
leads on the reading table Ead. cMd «• 

^Iv^C^alltbeehn^* 
were reading about the caiom . how 

to the discussion center Let’s 
well sse can skun to get facts she ^ 
“When yon find the answer q a 

tson 1 ask, him your paper me! 
quickly to find out when th , , , 

will take place” 
scries of questions which the 
answered readily ll0 

Then she met ssrth another gr°“P 
had fimshed reading the first a* 
m their paper “What were the . 

portant points m this Story? $ C 
Suggestions were made and ^ f flUf 
“When you return to your desk, writ 
important points about jet airplanes 
next article This will help m reporting to 
the whole group ” _ had 

men a majonty of the chad 
fimshed reading their papers, Miss 
asked one child to seise as group leaoer 
Sharing news from several papers enn 
the discussion for all 


MANY METHODS MANY MATER? AN? 

‘These teachers certainly have to 
acquainted with more books and ma 
than I realized ’ Mr Thomas re-mar 
they returned to Miss Bennett’s 
* Now I understand why so much „ 
needed to prepare for the school day 

“Yes, a good teacher is constantly loo* 



GOOD STOCKS AND IESSER BREEDS 

ing for new books and materials," answered 
Miss Bennett *‘I have tried to show you 
today that our teachers arc using many 
methods of teaching reading, and I know 
you were aware of the wide variety of 
published materials, teacher made mate- 
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nals, and chfldren’s materials for reading 
You've seen ability grouping, interest 
grouping, and individual procedures In 
this developmental reading program the 
teachers adapt methods and materials to 
meet the needs and abilities of each child " 


GOOD STOCKS AND LESSER BREEDS 1 
Edward N. Saveth 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Tire textbook is one of the teachers best fnends But just because of 
that, the teacher roust be waxy that this fnend and helpmate does not 
take over the teaching function If the textbook is used as a helper, a 
source for ideas, an organized approach to subject matter, then it under 
girds the teaching program It is when the textbook is used as a crutch 
for a tired teacher, when it is used uncritically and routinely, when every 
child goes forward through the pages at the same deadly pace directed to 
recall the same details, that it is a menace to true education Have you, 
as a student, recalled stimulating as well as deadening relabonships with 
a textbook? What would you look for in a textbook for the grade or 
course you are planning to teach? 

In this selection some aspects of textbook content are discussed This 
of course is only one study of textbooks, from a rather particular— though 
very important— point of view Saveth points out, and other research 
supports Ins contention, that some textbooks have, all unwittingly, given 
students some false lessons about the people m our country Test jour 
self, how do you judge ‘the pioneers’* as against 'the immigrants”? 
Where do you think you developed this difference m attitude? 

After reading this selection jou may find it useful to go to the shelves 
of the textbook collection m your college and pull down a few of the 
current volumes What do the stones or the descriptions say about 
people? What lessons in human relations will children learn from study 
ing these books? You might find it very useful to look up an additional 
reference Irvin L Child et al, 'Children’s Textbooks and Personality 
Development An Exploration in the Social Psychology of Education,” 
Psychological Monographs (1946), Vol 60, No 3 This research report 
explores still another facet of the human relations implications of 
textbook content 

> riom Cemmentiiy. M?. i W RcpimKd by ptnnraon of tho outhoi ind 
publisher 



It u scarcely in llic nature of an czposd to 
point out that American legislation on im- 
migration in the past quarter century, up to 
and including the recent displaced persons 
act lias pandered to the myth of Nordic 
superiority” The ncllsptings of mind and 
spirit which feed this myth we blow to be 
as deep as they arc dubious — economic 
competition, social exclusiveness, anti 
Scraitum, suspicion of the stranger, brute 
selfishness — and it is difficult to measure 
accurately the role of any single factor in 
fixing the myth ra the public and legislative 
mind Yet complex events may be the re- 
sult of the coming together of simple 
forces A textbool, for instance, of the land 
used in an elementary or high school— 
what could be more simple 

Tcxtbools have recently been attracting 
a remarkable share of national and inter 
national attention At the Unesco General 
Conference m Pans m 1946, a program 
was adopted for the improvement of text 
bools as aids in overcoming international 
misunderstanding Last )car, the United 
States National Commission for Unesco 
sponsored a study by I James Quillen 
which reviewed the history of tcxtbool 
analysis and its influence on the evolution 
of the curriculum ra American schools, and 
which set forth a plan for an international 
revision of tcxtbools On March 13, the 
American Council on Education published 
Intergroup Relations m Teaching Mate- 
rials, a report of a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr Howard E Wfl 
son, which scrutinized 266 tcxtbools used 
in American schools (but, alas, refrained 
from mentioning titles and authors), ra 
addition to other teaching materials, for 
their attitudes toward minority groups 
Immigration comes up for classroom dis- 
cussion in the teaching of American his- 
tory, economics, and civics This is a large 
subject, with much ground to cover; the 
classes are overcrowded, the teacher is busy 
More often than educators care to admit. 
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both teacher and student become, without 
resistance, ptisoncis of the textbook. ' 
these teatboob, in the great ■naionty. pio- 
claim the innate superiority of the jaaal 
stocks' of Northwest Europe Racism may 
be forbidden doctrine in our large news- 
papers and magazines, on the rad, o and I m 
the moucs But rn the pubhc school- 
pnme moscr of the nation's m,nd-,t is 
still rather comfortably at home 

In rn-.o, Bessie L. Pierce publrshcd a 
study of tcatboob "most frequently found 
m the schools," called Core MMuda <* 
American School Tcatboob She drsem 
crcd that the prevailing altitudes tow 
immigrants were, to put it porcy, 
avic, uncivil, and untiue . n 

Waddy Thompson’s T he First Boc *. 
United States History (1923) 
migrants that came from the 01 
countries of Europe are of a class r 
male good citizens, and as long as 
the immigrants were of that class all 
well But since the War of Secession 
of the immigrants coming to this iy 
hav c been from the low cr classes of 
and Southeastern Europe, and they g 1 
much trouble They arc for the most 
very ignorant, and, having been aw 
trodden ra their homes, they have 
respect for law or government. In 
many of them would hie to sec the g 
eminent of the United States desbo>e 
Many tcxtbools, in a dizzy Sign in 
political propaganda, even tool it npou 
themselves to urge the restriction 0 im 
gration from Southern and Eastern nropc. 

This rough handling of the ‘new 1111 ^ 
grants was ra sharp contrast to the gen 
treatment of those from the N° r 
West of Europe who came to the 
States mainly before the Civil War i 
Pierce finds the Pun tans variously “ _ 
scribed as “a God feanng and indus 
people,” gentle, land, possessed o g 
wfll toward all men, “even toward the cm 
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king from whom they had Bed, and toward 
the savages of the forests They valued so 
highly the freedom to worship God in 
their own way that they would not refuse 
the same freedom to others " The Trench 
Huguenots were “a particularly desirable 
class of settlers,” and added "a very great 
contribution to the making of our coun- 
try." The Dutch arc noted for their "usual 
firmness,” enterprise, and industry, and the 
Scotch Irish arc characterized by the author 
of one popular textbook as "the sterling, 
hardy race of men,” the best of pioneers, 
who gave us "some of the most distin- 
guished names m out history” The in- 
dustry of the early German settlers is also 
emphasized 

The Irish, who came to American shores 
in large numbers only in the 40’$ and 50’$ 
of the 19th century, fared not at all well 
at the hands of textbook writers Susan P. 
Lee, in her Advanced Sc/100/ History of the 
United States (1896), found them 
"wicked and worthless immigrants” who 
"often sought a lndmg place in the large 
cities where they swelled the ranks of idle- 
ness and vice Their ignorance of all 
things American, their inability to distin- 
guish between one state and another, and 

Immigrants Early or ' 


their want of interest or sympathy for the 
traditions of the past made them undesir- 
able neighbors to men who loved their own 
states with a passionate delation ” B at 
after the end of the 19th century, textbook 
writers ceased to accord the Irish special 
treatment in order to consider immigrants 
more simply under two headings "old im 
migrants” and "new immigrants ” 

Cornish and Hughes, in their History of 
the United States (1929), characterize the 
early immigrants as ‘ Good types of mum 
grants” but found it necessary to head one 
section “The new type of immigrant 
creates alarm” Burch and Patterson, in 
American Social Problems (1929), instruct 
their readers that Northern Europe is, with 
the exception of France and Ireland, 
“Protestant and, generally speaking, accus- 
tomed to freedom,” while “the southern 
area is Catholic in religion, and, as yet, not 
altogether accustomed to free institutions ” 
Blough and McClure, in Fundamentals 
of Citizenship (1939), decided that a 
clear cut tabular presentation would be the 
most pcdagogically efficient manner in 
which to establish the relative virtues of 
the two waves of immigration See their 
accompanying table 
Old ’ Later or * New ' 


Birthplace 

Education 

Occupation 

Location in which 
they settled 
Purpose m coming 

Kinds of groups 


Northern and Northwestern 
Europe 

Mostly well educated, 
intelligent 

Merchants, farmers, skilled 
worisnen, professional men 

Rural communities and 
small towns 

To establish a permanent home, 
to escape religious persecution 
or hatsn government control 

Entire families 


Southern and Southeastern 
Europe 

Not well educated, frequently 
unable to read and write 

Unskilled laborers, few 
merchants. 

Cities m slum areas. 

To gather wealth to escape 
training m the army; to 
return later to Europe. 

Unmarried individuals, few 
famdies at first 


Number becoming citizens Nearly all 
A final ironical accusation discussing 
the new immigration from the South and 
East of Europe after 1880, Morehouse and 
Graham m their American Problems 


Small part 

(1923) complain that one of its most 
deplorable aspects was the way in which 
it foisted race prejudice on the beautifully 
innocent native bom “The races have 



brought over race antagonisms with them 
that introduce new discord into our na- 
tional life ” , „ L , 

Immigrants from the Soutli and East of 
Europe do not lack for company as they 
run the gauntlet through the textbooks A 
study of The Treatment of the Negro m 
American History School Textbooks by 
Mane E Carpenter (1941) reseals atti 
tudes toward the Negro, m books for 
Northern children, not markedly different 
from those L D Reddick 3 had found in 
Southern textbooks The average history 
textbook of 1939 contends that the Ne- 
groes were generally well satisfied as slaves, 
despite all the careful research which has 
revealed tremendous dissatisfaction on the 
part of the enslaved Negro population and 
a great number of slave revolts, they omit 
all mention of the half million free Negroes 
in the United States before the Civil War, 
and, despite the mountain of research into 
the history of the Reconstruction period 
that proves the contrary, they continue to 
blame Reconstruction corruption upon the 
Negro’s ignorance, unfitness to vote, and 
credulousness 

The Chinese, according to Timothy T 
Lew ("China in American School Text- 
Books,” Special Supplement to Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, VI 
VII, July 1923), are also treated as a 
“problem ” “The Chinese were willing to 
hvc in cheap houses and amid poor sur- 
roundings,” stated the late and venerable 
Charles A Beard and co-author W C 
Bagley in History of the American People 
(1923) “This competition by workers who 
were willing to accept a lower standard of 
living was resented by American laborers ” 
[My italics ] 

This last statement by one of our fore- 
most historians is a concession to that logic 
by which the evils of a young, expanding 


* * Racial Attitudes in Amen can History 
Textbooks of the South ” Journal of Negro 
History (July, 1934), Vol 19 pp 225-16; 
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mduslml capitalism arc U* ^ d “' of 
those who suffer from them The .mm 
pant, .t would seem, came to Amenm 
with the single minded purpose of a q 
mg low wages, slums, posert), co.rapt 
urban political machines . eta <W™ ic^ 
and other embellishments of the promisol 
land” The Greeks and Sjrians were re- 
ported to hare scry strong and morbid 
predispositions m tins direction i 

Berry and S B Howe, in Aetna! Demo* 
0.0/(1913), told how, upon their arm 
in America, "they go at once to the q 
ten of their fellow countrymen where con 

gcstion, disease, and poverty abound 

Thomas Nixon Carver and 
Adams, in Our Economic Life 
thought it obvious that the immigra 
“does not require many of the comfor 
life” Muzze/s popular History of 
American People (1929), w tcS ° 
new immigrants as "content to wot 
hours for low wages, debasing ; the stm 
aids of the American laborer The nc 
immigrants, assert Beard and Bigey 
The History of the American Peop 
(1928), “were willing to endure slums, 
long hours, and other conditions 
their own health and morals and 0 
danger to the Americans about them 
if they were not willing to endure themf 
To find out where these strange notions 
come from, and their ultimate 1 ^ 

pupils reading these texts, would l be 
ambitious and long term (and wort w 1 
enterprise, in which a perceptive s u 
might come up with some startling 
ings But even a cursory glance a 
Zeitgeist reveals some of the impe 5 
factors at work. , 

It was during the 1920's and early 193 
that pseudo-leamed books on the ta 
peril” by Madison Grant and to | r 
Stoddard, extolling the virtues^ ot ui 
“Nordic immigrants" from the North an 
West of Europe and assailing the a* 
pines” and "Mediterraneans” from 
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txal, Eastern, and Southern Europe, as 
inherently inferior, had then vogue At this 
same fame, it will be remembered, powerful 
pressure groups such as the American 
Legion and the Ku Khix Wan were push 
ing their own ideas as to how American 
history should be written and as to the 
relative worth of tlie constituent ethnic 
groups of the American population C T 
Home, author of The Story of Our Ameri- 
can People, published in 1926 and 
sponsored by the American Legion and 
thirty three other patriotic societies, includ 
ing the Daughters of the American Revolu 
hon, wrote of the new immigrants as 
learning * little of their debt to our gov- 
ernment” and finding * little cause to love 
it” He continued 4 We thought we were 
Americanizing the anarchists who came 
here; we began to realize that they con- 
tinued hating us ” 

While the Ku Wux Klan never actually 
sponsored a textbook (that at least was 
spared us), it had explicit and strong views 
oil how American history should be taught 
"When America became rich through com 
mercial and industrial life "we read in 
the Educational Study for the Junior 
Citizen’s Club of the Ku Klux Klan” 

( Kourtcr Magazine, January 1927), 4 it very 
naturally attracted to our shores a flood of 
immigration from the lands where poverty, 
tyranny, and ecclesiastical despotism hold 
sway This land of Liberty was to 
them a land of license They were given 
the ballot almost before they got rid of the 
vermin they brought over in their steerage 
passage ” 

The role of sheer human ignorance, stu 
pidity, and lethargy in promoting ethnic 
bias can hardly be overestimated Textbook 
authors themselves are generally not schol- 
ars and arc frequently unaware of the latest 
scholarly findings It was as far back as 
>909 that John Bates Clark, in his cogent 
introduction to the Documentary History 
of American Industrie! Society, stated 
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“Aittcncanizing goes on effectively when 
the economic conditions of this country arc 
such as to ensure it Conditions take pre 
ccdcncc of racial qualities because the 
change m prevailing conditions is far 
greater than the changes of race, . It is 
an error to attribute the origin of the 
difficulty to the races represented by the 
immigrants or the conditions that prevail 
in the countries from which they come ” 

But many of the textbook writers of the 
following decades paid little or no atten 
bon to Clark, or to scholars of similar 
stature 

One can understand, then, how bus 
came to be 4 respectable” in America in the 
1 9 2 °V and we know that its influence was 
spurted by depression and Hitler in the 
3 0>s But in the 40 s, after the war in 
which racist doctnncs played such a crucial 
and disastrous role, one would expect a 
shift especially m view of the striking 
change in broad public sentiment mam 
tested among all classes of Americans in 
the postwar period And one would cer- 
tainly expect that in the larger metro- 
politan centers, like New York and Chi 
cago, where a sizable part of the popula 
tion 15 made up of later immigrants and 
their children, some concession might be 
made to their sensibilities — and to the 
truth 

By this time, too, such scholars in the 
field of immigration as Marcus L. Hansen, 
Carl Wittke, T C Blcgen, Oscar Handlm, 
and G M Stephenson had demonstrated 
at length how primitive and uninformed 
the textbook writers were The concept of 
the new immigrant as a purely “economic 
man' in contrast to the 'idealism of the 
older immigrants from the North and 
West of Europe was shattered by their 
finding?, which pointed out that the eco- 
nomic factor has always been dominant in 
immigration that the ebb and flow of the 
immigrant tide has alwavs been consider 
ably influenced by the trend ol the Amen 
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can business cycle. that the Imh and 
Gennan immigrants of the early ' 9 ,h 
tury were in their time also accused of 
being paupers, radicals, slum-dwellers, and 
of bemg difficult to Americanize, that the 
great mass of immigrants were not radical 

but conservative m outlook , 

In order to obtain some idea of what the 
situation is today, this writer read through 
textbooVs that have been approved for use 
m iQ 47 by the Board of Education of 
New York City for the day and evening 
high schools and vocational and trade 
schools of New York 

On the whole it must be said that the 
textbooks now m use in the New York 
schools are not quite so objectionable as 
those used country wide a decade ago Also 
these books devote less space to the subject 
of immigration m general than did the 
books published a decade or more ago— 
reflecting the fact that immigration, except 
in the past year or two, has not been a 
subject of vital public concern However, 
the diflcrcnce is of degree rather than of 
kind, by and large, this means only that 
the sharp edge of some of the more biting 
remarks has been removed As far as the 
basic attitudes are concerned, there is no 
remarkable deviation from older patterns 
For example, James Trrnlow Adams and 
Charles G Vannest, m Record of America, 
published in 1935 and used m schools in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, reward immi- 
grants from the North and West of Europe 
■with the caption ‘ Our early immigrants 
come to find homes,” while another cap- 
tion goes on to say * Our later immigrants 
come to find work.” An unsuspecting out 
sidcr might be led to the belief that the 
‘homes’ first referred to were prefabri- 
cated 

Vannest and Adams believe that there 
are important “racial ' differences between 
the people who came to the United States 
from the North and West of Europe and 
those who came from the South and East 


of Europe Is >t only a demand 

today that Icxtbools me the to™ race 
correctly and in lecp.ng with mod™ 1 
anthropological 6ndmf?? No compete 
anthropologist would grant for a moment 
what the authors of Ihrs book 
high school students learn that 
the population of each nation is largely 
one race" There rs further Ha“ 

the matter of race in Ralph Volney 
low's Story of America ( 1 943 )- 
author refers to the Italians, Hungarians, 
and Poles as ‘ racial groups ” , 

Louis Ray Wells s Industrial History of 
the United States, though published 1 
1922, is still on the list of books a PP r0 ' , 
for classroom use by New Yorks oa 
Education It justifies the movement 
wards the restriction of immigration in 
following terms “We have now f^ ed 
measure greatness by mere num , 
have begun to examine into the qua 
tions of those who would seek our 
pitality There has dawned upon many 
tardy recognition of the necessity 0 
serving our human resources with a vicv 
the founding of a better and abler type 

man ” Not a superman, surely „ . , 

Canfield and Wilder's The United Slot 
in the Making portrays the new 
as “willing to work long hours 
wages,” and makes the further asse 
that immigrants ‘who settle 10 cities 
to concentrate in wretched tenemen f , 
shanties, thus creating new slum areas 
Finally, they quote Chauncey * 
as saying “The ranks of anarchy an n 
number no Americans The (umnigran 
leaders boldly claim they came here notw 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, but to es 
our government and cut our throa » 
divide our property' Technics y, 
course, they are merely quoting a pot 
view" One might expect, however, 
they give some indication that the P° 
of view” is a rather warped one. 
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It is easy to point an indignant finger at 
a board of education and a board of super 
intendents for permitting use of these texts 
There is also the publisher’s responsibility 
for the subject matter of the text, and the 
factor of the climate of opinion (or state 
of apathy) in the general community But 
beyond this, however, there is the simple 
fact that well meaning authors of textbooks 
{to give them Use benefit of the doubt) 
seem to shed their professional competence 
when dealing with immigration The writ 
ings of Turner on the frontier and Beard 
on the economic interpretation of lmtoiy 
arc, for some reason, more familiar to the 
man who wntes a textbook than the no 
less significant findings of Marcus L Han- 
sen in the field of immigration While 
this situation remains, the textbook writer 


will inevitably tend to substitute easy prej- 
udice for the sober truth 
The social psychologist Otto Khacberg 
has written that to change group prejudices 
in children, ‘the only hope is to reach 
them early, and to give [them] habits of 
favourable reactions to other races which 
will stay with them through life" Our 
schools even today, by tolerating the kind 
of history and social science textbooks they 
do, seem to be doing just the opposite It 
is less important to fix the blame for this 
situation than to work out ways of unprov 
mg it Certainly there is no excuse for 
complacency about tins "mis-cducation by 
insult,” whereby Amcncan children are 
systematically exposed to a racist evalua 
bon of— m so many cases — their own pat 
ents and grandparents 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

“1 11 never forget that trip to the circus that our class made in fifth 
grade " 

"There was just something about the way that teacher talked to us 
about class elections that made us choose, not just the most popular or 
the prettiest or the handsomest— but the best ” 

“I remember one teacher who always kept on saying to us, ‘Now what 
do you think makes this a good or poor report?’ That was the hardest 
question we ever had to answer,” 

Can you recall some incidents /tic the above? What do they fell you 
about teaching? In this selection you will read about many many such 
incidents, taken from actual classrooms, that no doubt will be recalled in 

» Reprinted, with permission from Tovjid Better Teichve, Yearbook of the 
Assocut.cn for Supervision and Cumeulum Development, chip 4 Hdofl * JapM 
Develop Self Direction ** pp S6-118 Copyist, 19-19. ^ 

included represents only one of the soon duractcmt.es of teaching 
others are Fostering Security and Satisfaction Promoting Coopemt 
* Fostering Creativity. Hdping Pupils Develop Values. Providing £* 

for SoosI Action.* and ‘Helping l’uprls Evaluate -T^ A^bnaTS 

including the above mentioned chapters, may be pu.dured horn The Asuoaim iM 
Supers ufon and Curriculum Development, raoi Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 
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^ch the same terms as those above by the students who participated 

That is good teaching! . nverw helmed witli tire 

As yon read these descriptions I j on may bccomco undoubtedly feel a 
vanety of approaches that teachers take You will unCouD y 
stirring of envy of teachers who can do these tilings so ■ e^dy ® y 

wrth children^ Which ones of the tcchnrqucs *«*■»*£ ““ vay 
could actually cany out? Which ones do not seem surtat dc t to ' » 

of going about things? Do you know why certain approaches K S 

and subject matter appeal to you and others seem very s g 

S1 "£ch Of US goes about the job of teaching differently A technique that 
wot wonte with one teacher will fall flat when another «« 

,t Some ways of working appeal to one age ^oup and are con tong 
meaningless at another age level Thus tilling « l a > 
those tools and techniques that you, the teacher, « nd ‘Lent 

then fitting these to the changing needs and interests of different 


groups 

Self realization is a prerequisite if the 
individual is to participate successfully m a 
democratic society He must be willing and 
able to analyze hunscif and the situations 
m which he finds himself, he must be able 
to make intelligent decisions and he must 
be willing to assume the responsibility of 
carrying out his decisions 

PUPIL SELI* DIRECTION AN AIM 
OF BETTER TEACHING 
Perhaps the greatest single change in the 
individual from infancy to maturity is that 
of growing from dependence to mdepend 
cnee An adult is a person who is, among 
other things independent and self-direct 
mg- who has developed confidence, cour 
age, and a willingness to face his problems, 
who has developed standards and values of 
his own by which to judge his behavior, 
who is capable of intelligent planning 
The process of growing up of becoming 
self -directing, is a long gradual one It 
requires years of growing and experiment! 
bon It is through assuming of responsi- 
bility and facing the consequences of his 
actions that the individual s values and 


standards grow For the five-year-old, se 
direction consuls mostly of assuming 
sponsibibty, under guidance, for <me ‘ , 
rTcdutc physical and socul needs and lor 
developing the capacity for As 

concerned with immediate 
the child grows older and gains c*P CI1 “' 
the situations that challenge turn are m 
complex. He becomes concerned with 1 
range planning and activities tha 
tamed for longer periods of time 
extent to which the young adult « ab c 
evaluate his potential and plan e 
is the measure of his development o 
direction 

Better teaching recognizes the impo 
tancc of all experiences which P rovI , 
self-analysis and choice-making an 
whole senes of related experiences ea 
to self-direction through the method 
problem-solving — idenbfication of P r ° 
or need planning to solve the pm ' 
gathering information, considering 
natives acting upon best judgment, 
evaluabng outcomes 

A major aim of better teaching 
develop within the individual the ab ny 


2 2 
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become a responsible and self-directive 
citizen Not only should the individual 
have an appreciation of how the responsi 
ble citizen should act, but he should be 
motivated so to act 

The promotion of self direction calls for 
a school uhere there is (a) a decreasing 
amount of teacher direction as children 
become more mature, (b) significant 
undertakings or activities with ample op- 
portunity for planning, sharing, discussing, 
and evaluating activities, and (c) increas- 
ing pupil responsibility for the control of 
behavior These conditions are discussed in 
this chapter and, where possible, examples 
are presented which illustrate the princi 
pies cited 

DECREASING AMOUNT OF 
TEACHER DIRECTION 
Each year in school should find the 
student less dependent upon the teacher 
By the time graduabon from high school 
occurs the student should be so mdepend 
ent that he can pursue studies and solve 
problems without teacher assistance 
When education is examined from this 
viewpoint, the role of the teacher becomes 
clear His function is to serve as a guide 
and a resource person The guidance con 
sists of the gradual withdrawal of teacher 
direebon m terms of the pupil s ability to 
make decisions Always there is enough di- 
rection to give the pupil a sense of security 
but not enough to discourage initiative 
The teacher's acbons must be based 
upon a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the abilities, interests, back 
grounds, attitudes, values, and problems of 
his pupils More important, however, the 
teacher must have faith in the pupils 
ability to think and plan He must believe 
in pupil participation in planning as the 
way of growth He must recognize that 
guidance and teaching mean helping pupils 
become increasingly able to analyze them 
selves and the situations in which they find 


themselves, to formulate courses of action 
m terms of the values the pupils hold, and 
to assume responsibility for carrying out 
decisions 

Invitinc Evaluation or 
Teacher Leadership 
Teachers restrict self-direction in many 
immtcnhonal ways Through the orgamza 
bon of the classroom, the types of behavior 
a teacher praises, the factors given recogm 
tion in reports to parents, self-dirccbon is 
often limited by the teacher The restne 
tions may be deliberate or they may be 
unconscious ones If the teachers actions 
are planned, they can be tools used for the 
promotion of self-dirccbon If the teacher 
is not aware of the effect of his actions, he 
may find his pupils becoming less inde- 
pendent even though he may believe he is 
working for pupil self-direction 
When teacher restriction of pupil self 
direction appears to be necessary for a 
hme, the teacher may have pupils help 
analyze the classroom situabon Cordelia 
McCants found that this sort of discussion 
was effective with her fifth grade children * 

The lack of cooperabon of my boys and 
girls under the guidance of a substitute 
during my absence brought about a change 
in my teaching technic I had not thought 
of a suitable plan of attack for the problem 
that had arisen during my absence, so at 
this point the method of dictation was the 
easiest What suggestions do you have to 
offer for this lesson?" or ‘ What shall wt 
do now? * was changed to * We mil do 
this” After several weeks of a tense at 
mosphere for both children and teacher, 
two pupils in conversation gave me a lead 

Marx Mrs McCants, are you going to 
take us to see Treasure Island? 

Teacher No, Mary Wc cannot go to the 
theater or do any of the things w-c usu 
* Alexander Wilson School Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ally do until we lcam to think for our- 

Rohaed Mrs McCants, we hare not had 
to think for the last two weeks You 
have been thinking for us 

Teacher Why? 

Ronald We didn't think when >ou were 
away 

Here w'as a ready made opportunity for 
my class to discuss the best wag to carry 
on under given circumstances The follow- 
ing statement was placed on the board and 
the pupils were asked to finish it in any 
way they wished 

“If I could choose my classroom I would 
choose one m which — ' 

The class completed the statement in 
many and varied ways The next day we 
read, discussed, and tabulated the papers 
under headings that seemed to describe the 
type of classroom chosen 

Class Summary 

Type of Num Type of Num- 

CUssTOom bet Classroom bet 

happy 21 good mannered 6 

quiet 18 self-controlled 7 

respectful 16 cooperative 4 

nice 15 truthful 4 

well behaved 14 clean 8 

neat 12 safe 5 

good 10 with privileges 

obedient 10 with class officers, 

working ro etc. 


No paper mentioned a classroom where 
children were made to do what was right 
Wc discussed the terms and found many 
had used diScrent words, but meant the 
same thing i £ , “a nice classroom” meant 
“a happy classroom” or ”a good class” 
meant ”an obedient class ” I asked for a 
word under which we might have included 
most of the words “Democratic,” said 
Donald 

Teacher Do we have a democratic class- 
room now? 

Thomas Not since you have been back. 
Teacher Was it democratic before I went 
away? 


Children Yes 

£2“ " B SVu allowed* to decide 

away? 

All No 

Teacher Why? , , * r i a5S . 

Nellie Wc didn't have the kind of das* 
room no put on our paper or the km 
wc had before you went away 

Teacher What kind do you hare now? 

The children agreed they did not like a 
forced classroom but Claudia »‘d _e ^ 
to hare it because we could not any 
One child suggested he felt it had J ^ 
been forced as I settled all disputes 

ar At I this tS point I asked die question, "How 
might you base earned on while 1 
away?" Replies that came were 

, The same as wc do when you arc 
here 

2 The way we know is nght 

g Follow after others . 

Teacher Which way do you think b« 
Children The one where you thin* 
about it. 

This account ends without reporting any 
sequel but it offers an illustration of tne 
kind of thinking children do in the proces 
of learning to be self-directive 

Leslie Bishop used similar procedure n 
securing guidance from his high schoo 
dents a At the same time the students w 
clarifying their ideas of teacher lea^J 5 'v 
Mr Bishop reports the discussion that too* 
place when he asked his students to eva 
ate his teaching 


VncraiA I like the fact that you hare 
a sense of humor and can take a ] 

You have attended all our . 

taps and we appreciate the fact that y 
will take time to be with us and 3 
fun outside the classroom We all know 
you can be senous too 
* The New School, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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June It seemed Linda' funny at first for 
you to sit in the regular seats instead of 
behind sour desk, but now I like it and 
we don t think of you so much as a 
teacher but more as a fellow student 
Mary I think the kids appreciate the fact 
that you will take time with us, maybe 
working on a report or even talking 
about dates and stuff You know what I 
mean 

Audrey I thmk we ought to have more 
format grammar Sure, we get lots of 
practice m our speaking ana our book 
reports, themes and journals, and every- 
thing you correct, but we have to take 
Latin and other subjects w here we need 
to know the ms and outs of grammar 
I think we should do lots more m class 
than wc do I like the reading program 
we’ve worked out, it’s helped a lot 
George How many points are >ou going 
to score in the faculty intramural game? 
Carolyn That’s off the subject, George 
You tell us that whoever is m front of 
the class is in charge, but sometimes we 
get restless and a little noisy I thmk >ou 
should step in more often and tell us to 
be quiet Wc are usually more ouict 
when )Qu tell us than when some of our 
fellow students do 

Jim Your reports have been good, and 
that’s a kind of model for the rest of us 
to follow, even if wc can’t do as well 
’Course we expect you to know every- 
thing 

Rose This goes back to what Carolyn 
said I disagree with her If you stepped 
m and put jour foot down every time 
then vved never Team how to keep quiet 
by ourselves Wc d always do it because 
of what you would saj We have to Icam 
self discipline, that’s one reason we’re 
here If the report or business is impor- 
tant and interesting the students wont 
want to do anj thing but listen Beside* 
we surely arc old enough to begin learn- 
ing how to take care of ourselves by 
now If we don t know how, it’s time wc 
learned! 

ft is obvious that the teachers being c ini- 
tiated by their students in the manner Illus- 


trated m the two preceding examples have 
rapport with their pupils It has come into 
being because the teachers have been hon- 
est with their groups, have not reacted neg 
atncly to criticism, and have let the stu 
dents know they wanted assistance in the 
direction of the group work 
The atmosphere in which Self-direction 
can best be fostered is one in which pupils 
feel secure, free to try new ideas, free to 
fail, free to be honest 

Using Typical Class Activities 
When teachers want children to be self- 
directing, it is not difficult to find ways for 
pupils to gain experience along tins line 
Not all the situations will be planned As 
the following cases illustrate, almost any 
type of activity may be used by the teacher 
The worth of the experience m promoting 
self-direction is affected prtmardy by the 
way the teacher conceives his role If lie is 
constantly seeking to determine whether 
he can withdraw and let the pupils solve 
their problems, the promotion of scU-dttce- 
hon will occur many times daily 
In a kindergarten a dispute was a start 
mg point 4 

James I made a house with my blocks and 
while 1 was gone Billy took some of my 
blocks to make a train 
Billy I thought he was thru playing 
with them because he walked away and 
started to play with the clay I needed 
some more blocks for my tram 
Teacher James, I happened to notice 
that i on left your house and joined the 
other children m clay work Do you 
thmk it is fair just to leave vour house 
standing when other children need 
blocks? . „ , 

James No, I II tell jou what l H do 1« 
make a smaller house and let Billy use 
half the blocks 

Teacher That is a very good idea, James 
Now, Billy, don’t you thmk it would 

* From the prcfasiotu} dmy ot a slutkaJ 
in a college class. 
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have been a better idea to ask James if 
he had finished with the house before 
you took his blocks? 

Billy Yes, Miss G I will do that next 
tune 


be decreased and pupd self-direction pro- 
portionately increased A group of srnen 
jwr-olds in Irene Fox’s class pUnned and 
earned out their own prO]CCt • The teacher 
reports 


The two boys walked away together in 
a friendly spirit Several minutes later I 
noticed they were much elated over an 
idea they had captured to make a long 
tram together They had apparently for- 
gotten their differences 

Although leading questions were used by 
the teacher, the questions did not tell the 
boys what to do The children had an op- 
portunity to express their opinion and they 
were allowed to work out the solution to 
their quanel 

An illustration of the gradual develop- 
ment of self-direction in a first grade group 
is found in the work of Clara Maye 
Wade s 

As one means of developing sclf-ducc 
bon in first grade children a "morning serv- 
ice” was established very early m the year 
This period occupied the beginning of the 
day and vaned in length of time 

The teacher acted as chairman during 
the beginning weeks of the year, being very 
careful to keep within the understanding 
of beginners in first grade Later, little by 
little as the children matured sufficiently, 
more and more of the responsibility was 
shifted to them, even the reading of simple 
verses or passages from the Bible, care be 
ing taken that each child shared in his 
phase of development to the extent of his 
maturity 

The same procedure was followed with 
current events, sharing of interesting ideas. 


The children use a work play mm so 
most of their pro,cct3 amc (torn their ac 
tmtrcs there They arc nerer suggested 
dictated by the teacher 

One day Louise suggested a post office. 
She gathered her cronies about her in in 
back of the room to begin their p'a""“5 
When they had formulated some J". J 
they mcludcd any child who was 
in the planning and play Not unUl they 
were ready for construction did tl cy 
to me for aducc Up to that time they had 
depended on books and then own thinking 

, an As P fli™ built the post office they read m 
sescral hooks concerning its operatic 
checked with them one day to be sure tney 
knew the work of the sanous postal era 
ploy ccs and the procedure in the post « 
free It was most interesting to note bm 
they venfied their information to be sure 
that the post office would operate snjoouuy 
One day it was the number and Uno “ 
windows, another it was how to can 
stamp or the information on a P 0 ?* 1113 * 
This project continued the rest of the y 
because of the interest m it- 


Under the full dme of pupil purp«f- 
the teacher became a resource person 
whom pupils came for advice when cy 
needed it- , 

In the same class one pupil was bchm 
the group in his desire to read The teac er 
reports how the problem was handled 


and dass planning In this class the guid 
ance by example was withdrawn gradually 
as the dass members demonstrated increas- 
ing skill in sdf-duection 

As pupils become concerned about 
worthwhile projects teacher control may 


Jimmie showed no interest in reading 
dunng the first semester of second grade 
Since child development was the most 1 ® 
portant consideration, there was no 
sure put on him to begin to read As 
weeks v ent by his emotional tensions 


& Crcston Hills School, Oklahoma City, ‘Laboratory School Kansas State Teachers 
Oklahoma- College, Empona, Kansas 
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ened and his interest m bools became 
more noticeable After Christmas he looked 
around for small books he could read Soon 
he was reading material of a late first grade 
level — if one must use these termsl 

During the next weeks, Jimmie s interest 
m books continued He often just looked 
at some But for increasingly longer pen 
ods he read in them About this tune his 
mother gave him Bobby Spends a Nickel 
Although there were many words in the 
book which be did not know, he read it 
over and over again memorizing phrases 
which were unfamiliar Then he brought 
it to the group to read 

This is only one of a number of ma 
dents which indicate that Jimmie is begin 
mng to take responsibility for his own 
living and learning 

The absence of pressure to conform to 
adult imposed standards led the pupil to 
establish h« own goals Recognizing that 
children develop at varying rates the 
teacher can make a major contribution to 
growth in self-direction by allowing the 
child to woik at his own level 

PROMOTING SKILL IN ANALYSIS 

To develop self-direction the teacher 
must constantly extend to pupils the op- 
portunity to participate in the direction of 
the class But it docs not stop here Cer 
tarn skills must be developed by the proc 
ess for example the individual must have 
skill in anal) sis analysis of self and of the 
environment On an individual basis this 
means being able to recognize, accept and 
use personal strengths and weaknesses on 
a group basis it means being able to deter 
mine the factors that promote or handicap 
group progress 

In both types of analysis objectivity — 
the ability to remove personal bias from a 
judgment — is a neccssit) Objcctiv ity is ob- 
tained only through recognition of its 
desirability and through opportunities to 
practice it 


Encouracing Individual, Self Analysis 
A high degree of objectivity is found in 
an evaluation that a twelfth grade boy at 
the Ohio State University made of his 
work T 


I think that the plaque is fairly done 
being as its my first experience in ceram 
ics A good many mistakes were made but 
I think I profited from them all If I had 
it to do over again 1 think I would not 
have done a plaque but a figure 1 was 
pressed for ideas and I did not take an ar 
tistic idea I learned much about glazes 
and si ps the chemicals and combinations 
for making different colored slips I spent 
a little too much time on it for the value 
of it I enjoyed the experience and 3t first 
it seemed as if nothing would him out I 
Jiked working with my hands altho i m not 
very steady I think I could have conserved 
time and thought it out more 


Many experiences in the evaluation of his 
own work he back of this boys statements 
Ability to evaluate one s w ork objectively is 
one of the elements of self-direction 
One of the steps in helping pupils de- 
velop the ability to analyze their work is to 
give them access to information The fol 
lowing plan was found to be effective m 
raising accomplishments in scholarsh p and 
citizenship in a iiinior high school • 


Some of us at Randall have felt that our 
children were not working up to capacity 
and that they were unaware of how much 
better work they were capable of doing 
Therefore wc directed our efforts toward 
providing activities which wc felt would 
make them more aware of the levels at 
which they were working and would cn 
courage higher standards of achicv ement 
Beginning with the permanent record 
the present average of each pupil in schol 


tSubmttcd by John Ramsqcr director of 
II c Umvers tv School Ol o State Uni -erwly 
Columbus, O no . .. 

* Reported i-y Hatd B Johnston and Mary 
C Turner Randall Junior High School W aih 
wgton D C 
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arslup and citizenship was found Each 
child was made aware of his average and 
plotted it on graph paper This was kept 
up to date by pupils 

The teachers reporting might have gone 
one step further m their plan by having 
pupils figure their own averages The stu 
dents might also have considered whether 
the means of evaluation used by the school 
were fair and adequate 

Class discussions of the work and actions 
of students help pupils to see themselves 
as others see them They change the situa* 
bon from one in which students strive to 
please or displease the teacher to one where 
class members have access to the unpreju 
diced reactions of peers How classmates 
gave eight year-old Judy their rcacbons is 
reported by Mary McCunc 9 

Judy is argumentative Barbara, Judy’s 
neighbor, complained one day that Judy 
snatched her book away from her while she 
was reading then kept it and looked at the 
icturcs Judy scowled while Barbara told 
er side of the story Next, as was our 
agreement, Judy, still looking disagreeable 
but sure of herself, came before the group 
to tell her side She said she had had the 
book first and that Barbara had taken it 
from her desk before she was finished with 
it She took the chance to grab it back 
when Barbara asked her to read a funny 
part Barbara began to look sheepish now 
and the following conversabon ensued 

Jean Judy is nght She did have the book 
first 

Sally Judy went to get the milk and Bar- 
bara took the book then 
John Barbara told me to take the book 
for her when Judy left the room 
Coreen I saw Judy grab back the book. 
She wasn t finished with it I think Judy 
was right 

Teacher I think Judy was nght m want 
ing the book back, Coreen, but I didn’t 
like the way she took it back. How could 

•Havemeycr School, Greenwich, Connect*- 
cut 


Judy have gotten the book back without 
making Barbara angry? 

Sandra Barbara should have asked Judy 
politely 

Walter That's what Barbara brought up 
the problem for because Judy grabbed 
the book from her, too 
Harry You shouldn't take thinp from 
inside or on top of people's desks with 
out permission 

Richard At home we can have some 
things if we ask first 

Flint 1 1 makes j ou sore if you come b3Ck 
and your pencil or anything you were 
using has disappeared 
Robert But Judy didn’t have to grab it 
from Barbara 

Teacher Robert, that’s a good point 
How do you feel when anyone pulls 
something out of your hands? 

Flint I’d feel like punching back 
Harry It makes you feel mad inside 
Teacher When do you feci like handing 
someone something politely? 

Linda When they ask politely 
Teacher Should we make that agreement 
between ourselves now? 

Sandra Ask people for things m a polite 
way with a smile 

Greta Hand things to people m this 
group this year 

Teacher Could wc help Judy to settle a 
problem in any other way next time? 
Gray She could say to you, * We need 
your help up here ” 

Teacher That’s really the best sugges- 
tion, Cray Wc promise to stop and help 
you, Judy Now, who would you say be 
gan the difficulty? (Group thought Bar 
bara did ) 

Teacher Who did you think needed help 
most when Barbara told her side? 
Walter I thought Judy did until she 
told her side 

Teacher Why is it fair to wait to hear all 
sides before we decide who needs help? 
Sally Sometimes you could get mad at 
the wrong boy or girl It wouldn't be htf 
fault 

Dale Judy wasn t looking mad when she 
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told her side and we know Barbara 
started the trouble 

Greta Barbaras going to give the book 
back, too 

Teacher How do you think we could 
make people want to listen to fncndly 
boys and girls 3nd to help them? How 
could we get things we want without 
arguing? 

Dale Ask politely 
Gray Smile when you ask. 

Greta Use a low voice 
Bobby / Always ask permission 
Robert B Say We need your help * if 
its a hard problem 

As pupils keep records of their work, es 
tablish criteria by which they feel they 
should be judged, and apply these criteria 
m the evaluation of therr work and prod 
ucts, they grow m objectivity and in skill 
in analyzing themselves 

Helping C rows Analyze Themselves 
Groups need to analyze their work as 
the basis for determining effectiveness, ac 
complishment or future action Intelligent 
self direction for the individual is fostered 
by thoughtful participation m group self 
analysis 

Such analysis may be made in different 
W3ys A citizenship club sponsored by Ad 
die Lea Head seventh grade teacher, eval 
uated a semesters work in a discussion 
period ,0 

Teacher We are reaching the close of 
our first semester s work. Will you think 
with me along these lines? \Vhat have 
we, as a group working together accom 
plished? Can you name at least one 
thing that we have gamed by working 
together this year in the club something 
which is not a part of your regular 
school lessons? 

John I fed the most important thing we 
have learned has been accepting more 
responsibility for things 
*» Clinton P Russell School Dallas Texas 


Teacher Will you tel] us what you mean? 

Can you give some example? 

John I remember that you explained to 
us that the responsibility of keepmgeur 
class orderly « really ours When yon are 
out of tlie room we hare learned to 
keep right on with what we are doing, 
just the same as we do when you are in 
here Nobody seems to want to misbe- 
have, at least not very much 
Francis (the club president) Another 
important thing we have done this year 
is to help look after the little children 
in the halls I noticed that all of us 
seem to feel responsible Sylvia, Jackie, 
and Yvonne found a little first grade boy 
crying because he could not find his coat 
and cap They found them for him and 
sent him home They did not even call 
the teacher 

Don On the playground Ive seen Joe 
Bob break up two or three fights He a) 
way’s helps tne little boys get then ftou 
bles straightened out One httle boy got 
his foot hurt, and Joe Bob went to see 
about him and took him to the teacher 
Patricia I noticed how friendly the club 
members were when I came here I have 
changed schools from several different 
states and I think this is the most 
fncndly school I have seen The boys 
and girls told me about the dub and 
helped me to get acquainted 

Betty 1 came here from another state, 
too There the pupils laughed at me and 
teased me because I am so small for my 
age Here I never think about it 

Paul I was very timid when I came here 
l still am hut the boys ui the club have 
helped me a lot 

Joe Bos 1 think Buddy has done a lot of 
good Every week he checks and grades 
our lockers Four of us have to use one 
locker, and he always sees that we keep 
them neat and clean It gives our front 
hall a better appearance when people 
come to see us 

Shirley Since weve had our dub and 
made so many oral talks I feel that I 
can talk so much better when I go any 
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where I thin!, the club woik has helped 
more in that way than any other 
Anna I heard some teachers talking about 
me It made me “mad ' and I decided 
to show them what I could do 
Della Jo I think we all try to take better 
care of our library books Last week Jerry 
brought in a book that someone left ly- 
ing outside , , , 

Melva Jo I do not think of anything 
special, but I notice how we all seem to 
ha\e grown up more, and I don’t think 
we misbehave nearly so much Of course, 
sometimes we do 

The interlocking nature of individual 
and group analysis is clearly demonstrated 
in the preceding illustrations 

An analj sis of an unsatisfactory expen 
ence was made through role playing or so- 
cio-drama by John McGill's sixth grade 
class 11 

The teacher reports that at first toIc- 
playtng had been treated by the group as 
a novelty but now that the children had 
become used to it, it was a serious enter 


some ways we could act to avo.d such dif 
ficultics One of the most important sug 
gestions for remedying such a Situation 
came from a boy who said that 
move the groups of tables farther apart 
that people could get by easier 

About this time the mothers left and 
we talked about their comments 1 askea 
the class to pretend they were mothers arm 
fathers who had seen such a thing 
would you say then,” 1 asked Again we 
had some interesting remarks Finally 
replayed the scene This tune the jU><n 
were to show how the fight could hare 
been avoided or the misunderstanding set 
tied in a friendly way This scene in con- 
trast to the first one made the l«son 
were learning obvious and meaningful 

Time was running out when one 8® 
suggested that Tom and Joan shp uld ■, > 
so that they would feel better They co 
"patch things up” this way So a “„ 
Joan ran througn the scene and came P 
smiling 

A more mature analysis was made 
thronph use of role playing by a tenth 


pnse 

On one occasion two mothers were in 
the room The children were at work, most 
of them at their tables, but a few were 
moving about the room Suddenly a fight 
flared up between a boy and a girl From 
their stones and the reports of others, we 
learned that Tom had been passing by 
Joan’s desk and each time he passed he 
either budged the tabic or bumped her 
arm until finally Joan up and slapped him 
Tom, taken by surprise, was resentful and 
slapped back 

We cleared the comer of the room, and 
with the very scene of the incident as our 
stage, two children volunteered to re-cnact 
the situation so we could all see it and 
discuss it They did a good job All the 
children and mothers had some comments 
We located the cause of the trouble, real- 
ized how the fight started, and decided on 

“Public Schools Elmont, New York. Mr 
McGill u oow m the Laboratory School State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 


grade class 12 

It was necessary for the instructor to be 
absent from school two days because ot 1 

ness One of the Basic Living classes opemy 

rebelled against the substitute teacher 
the second day, whereupon she called 
the Dean of Boys to discipline the class 
Upon the instructor's return he was • 
formed by a few members of the class ui 
all had not gone well dunng his absence 
After many disconnected comments an 
explanations, the class was asked it tney 
W'ould like to dramatize the situation 
that all of them together could ai Ji|y ze .rv v 
various elements or the incident Th^ 5 J" 6 ? 
readily agreed to do and did forthwith 
a very realistic manner As the soci odizM , 
unfolded, a few questions were interject 
to get the group thinking about the causes 
for the occurrence 

In the discussion after the socio-dra 
the following conclusions were reached 

12 Melvin J Holland Battle Creek H« b 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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1 The substitute teacher cn tered the room 
with a chip on her shoulder became of 
past experiences with some members of 
the group and immediately assumed a 
dictatorial attitude, as if e-tpcctmg trou 
ble 

2 The students immediately became so 
resentful that they refused to do any 
thing she told them 

3 The Dean of Boys did the only thing 
he could do, back up the substitute 
teacher (This was a student contribu- 
tion, agreed to by a majority ) 

4 The instructor was at fault in not pre- 
paring the substitute with adequate in- 
formation concerning the class and its 
work at the time 

J The entire situation was very unfortu- 
nate and could have been avoided if the 
substitute had entered the class with a 
friendly attitude or at least a neutral 
one 

6 Emotions are very powerful and seem 
to constitute a chain reaction that leaves 
reason far behind 

7 Prejudice against individuals does not 
decrease of and by itself 

DEVELOP! SG ABILITY TO MAKE 
INTELLIGENT CHOICES 
Increase m ability to make intelligent 
choices is effected by giving pupils oppor 
tumtics to make decisions and helping 
them formulate courses of action 

Providing Situations Where Pupils 
Make Decisions 

It is important that the daily program 
be planned with enough time allowed for 
sharing, discussing, planning, and judging 
The following report from Katahryn Ren 
f roe illustrates how provision is made in 
her first grade for developing self-direc 
tion 33 

In our room we have a sharing period 
each morning after our opening exercises 
During this time the children take charge 
is Brock Park School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


One child « chosen to be the leader or 
chairman He calls on the members of the 
class who have something of interest to 
show or tel! to the group Sometimes, if 
the teacher is called out of the room, she 
ash each child to tell and then choose the 
one to tell next In this way the children 
leant to direct their own discussion groups 
After the * Show and Tell Time” is over, 
the teacher and children discuss (heir plans 
for the day As cadi decision is made, the 
teacher writes it on the blackboard, under 
the date Wien all the plans have been 
completed, the children read the plans 
from the board over again so that each 
child understands the words and can refer 
to the chart throughout the day In this 
way each child leams to find out for him- 
self what he should do next, and he can 
gam much sabs faction from his ability to 
check ha own work and decide when he is 
ready to make other choices 
Our children lean) what they can choose 
to do during the “quiet bine ’ when they 
have finished their regular work Theyleam 
how to sbr the paints and clean up after 
they have painted a picture They learn to 
get out and use and put away the clay, 
puzzles, games, letters, slates. Tinker Toys, 
and other things without disturbing oth 
ers As long as they can take care of them- 
selves without bothering those around 
them, they have the privilege of directing 
their own acbvibes 

Each morning wc ask one child from 
each row to pass out the crayons The chil 
dren always know whose turn comes next 
and there is never any confusion in this 
respect We also appoint housekeepers each 
week These children take care of the books 
and supplies and take the responsibility of 
straightening our schoolroom before they 
leave 

All these activities help the children to 
become more independent in thought and 
action Since each childs actions are ob- 
served by the whole group, each child 
leams better self-direction through the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the group The 
children learn to go on with their work 
whether the teacher is in the room or not 
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Mary McCunc has three periods a day 
when pupils get together to evaluate and 
plan together” Says this teacher 

We alwajs meet, as a group, at nine 
o’clock in the circle Here we make our 
plans for the day and since all children 
understand what the plans arc, thev can fit 
them into their day without disturbing me 
when I’m with individuals or small groups 
This meeting in a circle also provides a 
time for anyone to get help with any prob- 
lem, and it gives a feeling of “group to- 
getherness and solidarity ” 

We meet again after lunch to check on 
how well we have accomplished our indi- 
vidual, self-directed academic work which 
we call our “Musts ” We give help on how 
to accomplish the “Musts” before closing 
time Each day presents new needs We 
discuss “Musts” of the day before, hear 
someone who has greatly improved Ins 
flash cards, or analyze spelling errors We 
emphasize the good quality of someone’s 
work, teach sounds or review them as re- 
quired, come to new agreements, discard 
old ones if we’ve outgrown them, give at- 
tention to just any problem that needs it 
to improve the quality of the living in the 
room 

We get together just before we go home, 
too, to collect our thoughts and speak 
about a few points that will start us on 
our way next morning without teacher 
help Sometimes a poem is read or even 
dramatized to send us home in a relaxed, 
pleasant frame of mind 

Large blocks of time With a class enable 
a teacher to give pupils more of a part in 
making decisions The possibilities are seen 
m Mildred Rickard’s fourth grade “ 

The children were taken out of a pla- 
toon setting and placed under one teach 
eds guidance for the entire day with all 
subjects taught m one room by one teacher 
Just what the reaction would be was doubt- 
Ha%eme>er School, Greenwich, Connect 

cut 

1B Hawthorne School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


ful Could the program be so ennehed 
that it would hold their interest for the en- 
tire day without the able assistance of the 
so-called “special teacher”? 

We began with the organization or the 
class on a democratic basis with a chair- 
man and various committee heads Meet- 
ings were held, committees were fanned, 
decisions reached and before long th mgs 
were really happening with the children aU 
having a part. Each child had a goal to 
attain, a purpose to see successfully earned 
out 

Our first unit of study had its origin in 
a discussion penod on vacations This grad- 
ually grew into the larger experience unit 

called “The Family Takes a Tnp ’ Com- 
mittees took over various vacation areas 
Almost at once the teacher found herselt 
in a maze of questions, “Where do wc 
find out about national parks?" “Where 
do we look to find out about California, 
about Canada, about transportation, about 
this, that, and the other thing?” 

As is often the case in such a unit or 
study we dropped everything and brought 
the problems before the group It was de- 
cided since only a few had been to many 
of these places and since every committee 
had the responsibility of working on its 
own contribution to bring before ^ the 
group, each would have to “find out' tor 
himself and solve his own problems to the 
best of his ability This was the beginning 
of real self-direction m the group After 
seven months planning together, working 
together, living together, this fifth grade 
class has truly developed into one that ifl» 
tiates and plans procedures, is resourceful 
and self reliant, and studies a situation be 
fore making decisions 

Creating Opportunities for Self- 
Direction in Class Work 

Finding time for self-directed activity 
has proved more difficult in secondary 
schools which in many cases have restricted 
pupil planning and deciding to homeroom 
and activity periods However, when teach 
ers believe it important to promote self- 
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direction, they can do a great deal of it in 
regular dais periods. 

A free reading program was the way 
Nancy Wilson started. 14 

Many of our pupils leave high school 
and seldom read a book again The re- 

3 Hired reading lists and the book reports 
lat are often part of our English courses 
have many times given pupils a distaste for 
reading 

With these ideas m mind, I set about 
organizing a free readme program m my 
Senior high school English dasscs One day 
a week was set aside for free reading Each 
student was allowed to choose any book 
from the main library or the class collec- 
tion If he found the nook uninteresting or 
too difficult, he was encouraged to choose 
another book Books were often discussed, 
but no formal reports were required Each 
child kept a record of the books read He 
indicated whether or not he read the en- 
tire book A brief comment as to difficulty 
and interest was made These comments 
helped me in recommending books to 
other pupils 

Since the library was inadequate the 
pupils agreed that it would be wise to pool 
the money which they would usually spend 
for textbooks With this money supple- 
mental texts, reference materials, and 
books for recreational reading (fiction, bi 
ography, short stones, plays, books on avi 
abon) were bought The pupils themselves 
helped to make the selection Reading tests 
were given at the beginning of the term 
Since there were quite a few retarded read 
cjs in the class, books as low as the seventh- 
grade level were chosen, 

Helen Memtt reorganized her class in 
problems of democracy to provide more 
self-dfrectcd activity ir 
With the removal of war time transpor- 
tation difficulbcs, adequate library facilities 
were again available to the pupils of our 
school The bme seemed npe to make a 
transition to what may be called a more 
i« St Clair County High School, Odenvflle, 
Alabama 

ir Danes High School, Danes, Connecticut. 


progressive approach to the teaching of the 
classes in problems of democracy Although 
pupils had shown reasonable enthusiasm 
for their work and were given some choice 
m the selccbon of the problems to be stud- 
led, I believed that much might be gained 
in mobvabon and in character develop- 
ment if each pupil could come to feel that 
a problem was really his own An identity 
with the adult world might be established 
were the pupil to grapple with some prob- 
lem about which he knew adults were con- 
cerned 

By way of orientation, two class periods 
were spent in the library where the pupils 
were introduced to the general setup of 
libraries as well as to the tools and mate- 
rials which would prove helpful to their 
imesbgabon This was followed by two 
periods spent in laying the groundwork for 
what I termed an experiment on which we 
would embark together Considerable ef 
fort was used to catch the interest and 
imagination of each pupil. The burden of 
making the class an mtereshng one was to 
be theirs The basis for judging the quality 
of the work was to be how much each con- 
tributed to class achvity and how much 
proof each could offer that he had mas- 
tered lus problem 

The procedure from this point on was as 
follow's Class discussion of possible sub- 
jects which Jed to the choice of such prob- 
lems as displaced persons, T VA , aid to 
Europe, the Hugnes-Meyers controversy, 
rehabilitation of veterans, cartels, conserva 
bon, and tariff, a summary of class sug- 
gestions with additional ones from the 
teacher of what was to be looked for and 
what was to be included m the final report 
These suggestions, which were to be indic- 
ative rather than mandatory, included a 
brief background of the problem, present 
status, proposals for solutions, pertinent 
legislation, agreements or programs sug- 
gested or adopted, and personalities con 
nccted with the problem Finally, conclu 
sions based upon the material were to be 
arrived at Emphasis ms placed upon the 
tentative nature of these conclusions ana 
their dependence upon fact and not upon 
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Classroom time was demoted to discus- 
sion of difficulties encountered, suggestions 
for resolution, stalemates in the choice of a 
problem, location of source materials, re 
ports of progress and content Particular 
stress was placed upon cuncnt aspects of 
the problem from which heated discussion 
occasionally arose Tor example, the prob- 
lem of displaced persons disclosed consid 
crable difference of opinion Short papers 
on the \alucs received from the work were 
written at the end of ten wccls This was 

n oscly placed previous to the time of 
grades so that no confusion might 
ansc between values derived in the progress 
and grades received 

Toward the end of the semester, an op- 
portunity was given for pupils to criticize 
procedures and technics used in order that 
the next class might receive the benefit of 
the criticisms 

Core courses which have been intro- 
duced in some secondary schools offer even 
more opportunity for self-direction on the 
part of students Viola O’Bryant reports 
satisfaction with a core program organized 
on the following basis 18 

The core program utilizes a two-period 
block of time in the senior high school 
daily schedule During these two periods 
the students arc under the guidance of 
one faculty member It is the function of 
the core teacher to guide the students in 
planning in terms of the immediate and 
long range problems of study Within this 
framework, however, provision is made for 
individual differences and for the develop- 
ment of skills and fundamentals 
The problem approach is utilized in de- 
veloping the problems of study This pro- 
cedure provides for student experiences m 
planning, m assuming responsibility, m 
critical thinking, in self-direction, in cre- 
ate cncss, in taking social action, and m 
evaluating 

The study of con trovers ul issues on 
which not all members of the community 

i* Lexington High School, Lexmgton, Ala 
baina 
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hold the same opinion has prosed to be a 
fertile opportunity developing skill in prob- 
lem-solving The following is an account 
of how one group attached an issue which 
was causing much discussion and which 
had become contras crsial because of the 
local politics involved 19 

A local issue concerning a change m the 
form of city government was of much in- 
terest to some members of a mnth-gT3de 
core group The issue was of town interest 
and the movement caused much discussion 
among the lay people The question was 
brought up by a student during an infor- 
mal discussion period Ideas and opinions 
w ere giv cn by in div id uals 
The teacher guided the group into do- 
ing research on the subject before making 
decisions This led to a study of forms ot 
city government Intensive work was done 
by small groups for a short period btu 
dents who had lived or visited m towns 
where different forms were in operation 
made contributions 

Activities planned, executed, and evam 
ated by pupil teacher participation in 
eluded panel and group discussions, short 
talks, town meetings showing the different 
forms in operation, and zone maps, charts, 
and posters made and explained 

Individual activities included experiences 
in learning to interpret charts showing 
structure of forms, to select and organize 
materials, and to preside over meetings, 
lead discussions, and sene as moderator 
of panel groups . 

Thruout the study students grew to real 
ize that it is a citizen s duty to understand 
all factors involved in an issue in order to 
vote wisely, to discuss intelligent!), and to 
participate effectively in community affairs 

Helpinc Pupils Formulate and Test 
Courses of Action 

An important skill m self-direction is 
formulating and testing a course of action 
After the situation has been studied, pos- 

19 Reported by Mary Lamb Troy High 
School, Troy Alabama 
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S)blc solutions must be considered and 3 
decision readied as to which one to try 
'Hie process of formulating a Course of 
action involves abstract testing. Will it ac- 
complish wlut we want? Can we do it in 
tire tune we has c? /$ it better than the 
other solutions we are considering? Such 
questions arc raised concerning each course 
of action suggested Dallas ConUin’s sev- 
enth grade students were confronted with 
a choice ao 

"They made you do jour work where I 
used to Inc back East,” said John in a 
sullen tone John was suffering from re- 
morse He had not completed his arith- 
metic assignment His grade was very low 
There were drawings of airplanes on his 
paper. 

His tcadicr looked inquiringly at the 
faces of the otliers in the class It was ap- 
parent from their expressions that they ex- 
pected her to do something about a remark 
of that sort Was this a challenge to put 
her on the defensive? Never This was the 
Perfect introductory remark This was a 
hoped for opportunity to face the dass 
With an issue which might be called 
“teacher authority \crsus pupil self respon- 
sibility " 

It was a new dass Pupils were just be- 
ginning to become ad[ustcd to one another 
and to a strange tcadicr. She suggested 
that tlicy put aside their work fora httJe 
while in order to discuss this issue 
“Suppose we list the ways by which a 
teacher can make a pupil finish his anth- 
mctic,” she suggested in a tone which 
implied that there was certainly nothing 
wrong in sudi methods I rom the pupils 
came the well known, time-tned, and worn 
ways keep him after sdiool, send for his 
parents, give lnm a low grade on his report 
card, make him do Ins work at home, pun 
ish him by not allowing him to go to as- 
semblies, send him to the office, fail him 
As these threats became more dire, the 
teacher in ternip ted her writing at the 
30 Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach 
California 


blackboard to present a challenge to the 
pupils b 

“You have set up a very dismal routine 
for joursches,” she said “You want me 
to be a tyrant standing over you with an 
imaginary dub, you want me to spend my 
teaching ability thinking up punishments, 
you want me to become annoyed and un 
pleasant to Inc with, you want me to stay 
after school to punish pupils so that 1 will 
have less time to refresh my mind and 
body with healthy out-of sdiool activities 
And worst of all, you male your school 
work sound like some horrible drudgeiy 
Is this really the kind of class that would 
make you feel successful and liappy? ’ 

Tile children responded with a despair- 
ing, "Nol ' 

Taking a constructive lead at this time, 
the teacher said, ‘ Lets work out a differ- 
ent kind of plan 1 11 write these items on 
the board You can discuss them and then 
vote as to whether you approve ” 

Each time we take up a new arithmetic 
process we will decide m just what way it 
fits your needs, in other words, how you 
can apply it 

I will do my best to teach you how to 
do the work I will use several different 
"slants” because different people get the 
idea in different ways 
We « ill plan our class penod so that 
there will be a quiet work time Also, we 
may divide the class into groups according 
to the way people work 
We will dicck and grade every bit of 
work you do so that y ou will never feel that 
your time is being spent just "doing it 
You will keep a folder in which you will 
file all of your corrected papers 
You will have a record sheet on which 
you will record the date, page, and grade 
of cadi assignment 

We will have a penod each week for 
filing papers and bringing records up to 
date 

I mV also keep } our grades m my record 
book 

Your progress will be important pnrna 
nly to you and secondarily to me 
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Miss ConUm reports that the group ac- 
cepted her proposals and that they held an 
"accounting" period each Friday. During 
the year they seemed to forget their desire 
for teacher authority as they grew into 
greater responsibility for their own prog- 

At the high school level Robert Blake s 
chemistry club was asked to prepare an as 
sembly program suitable for sophomores 11 
Tins invitation gave the students large op- 
portunity to formulate and test a course ot 
action 


Several meetings were called to collect 
ideas At this point m their classroom work 
they had seen the action of indicators, so- 
lutions, gels, ionization, crystals, and many 
other chemical phenomena dealing with 
the most common of chemicals, watcr^ 
They decided that the subject, water, 
had the most possibilities for an interesting 
group of demonstrations They further dc 
cidcd that, while parts of the program 
ought to be instructive, the sophomore 
class would be particularly interested in 
seeing an amusing and mystifying program 
(The wisdom these seniors showed in dis- 
cussing the interests and reactions i of un- 
derclassmen was amazing ) With these 
decisions in mind, each student combed 
reference books, texts, and laboratory man 
uals for demonstrations involving water or 
chemicals that looked like water Each 
demonstration was tried and the directions 
including specific amounts of chemicals 
and notes as to the best procedure were 
written on an index card until about thirty- 
six demonstrations were listed 

At this point about eight of the most 
interested students began meeting together 
grouping the demonstrations into related 
groups and developing characters and dia- 
log which would present the material m a 
logical and interesting manner 

The scene revolved around the professor 
who was teaching a class the properties and 
uses of water Among his guest lecturers 

iv Stratford High School, Stratford, Con 
rccticut. 


were an artist who painted with "wata 
colors" getting colored precipitates from 
colorless solutions a fi , reman ’Te“ “ 

proccss of explaining the use of fire exun 
guishers started several spontxmeous &r« 
and explosions bv pouring water on rtx®l 
bustibfc material, a prospector, who near y 
went mad from thirst when dr.nUng wa 
ter” which changed into six drffeient “1 
ors, a research man who made wate 
uphill or freeze to "icc” on « ,mma . n , d ' 
finally, the scrub woman who could wash 
out iodine stains in a second wash . colored 
cloth so that it turned to a different 
brighter color, and hum cloth wrthout 

even scorching it .. u 

The success of the project might W 
measured by several specific 
Much of the rehearsal of dialog was done 
during vacation and evenings without rue 
presence of the adult adviser, in fac 
eral parts of the final performance 
new to him. During the performance s 
eral demonstrations went unexpecte /» 
but the participants earned on in sue 
manner that no one but themselves kn 
it Furthermore, interest in scif-directea * 
pcrimentaUon did not end with the p 
cntation of the program. Within a wc 
after the performance three of the studen 
who took part had started on indiviaua 
projects developing from their own intc - 
ests and intellectual curiosity 


The students’ behavior during the actua 
performance was an indication that the 
formulation and verbal testing had been 
good. 

Students may help each other to formu- 
late and test plans of action In the follow- 
ing story, Muriel C Hampton recounts the 
events which occurred in her fourth grade 
class When a new boy entered, the chu 
dren had the experience of reviewing their 
accomplishments to orient him to their sit- 
uation and also of helping him evaluate 
his plans for a contribution to the class 
project 22 

** Arrojo Scco Elementary School, Pasadena, 
California. 
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[«n had enrolled m the fourth grade at 
a time when most of the shipmodels being 
built far the classroom harbor were nearly 
completed The children welcomed an- 
other builder and luted for Jinj the equip- 
ment and craft which they felt were still 
needed (a) new lighthouse, (b) more 
wharves, (cl marine crane, (d) cargo, (e) 
another tugboat, (f) drawbridge, and (g) 
lighthouse tender 

The new boy decided to make a tug- 
boat After he had pored over the books 
and pictures m the research file he was 
ready to present his written construction 
plans to the group 

“The name of my tugboat is The Golden 
Prince It will be 12 inches long," Jim read 
from his ‘ blueprint " “The beam will be 
3 inches, the pilot house 2/2 inches high, 
the cabin about 3 inches wide, and tne 
funnel 2 inches high " 

Hands shot up all over the room, but 
Charles couldn’t wait to be recognized by 
J»n 'Twelve inches is ’way too long for a 
tugboat," he said excitedly “It would be 
too big for our hatbor ” 

“Why, that's as long as David’s Coast 
Guard cutter," cried Mary 

“What kind of tug are you making?” 
Peter asked “Is it a seagoing tug? Thar 
are bigger ’’ 

"Yes, but even for a seagoing tug 12 
inches is too long The Little Giant is a 
seagoing tug, and it’s only 10 niches long 
Isn t it, John?” Raymond turned to John 
for confirmation 

Jim looked at his ruler and at the mod- 
els bang held up for his inspection * Well, 
mine’s a harbor tug," he said thoughtfully 
”1 could make it shorter Maybe t)'/t 
inches " 

“Oh, nol Eight inches would be much 
better," said Molly with emphasis * Look 
The CormoK is 20 inches long and tugs 
should look little alongside of a cargo 
ship ’’ 

Larry interrupted her “I think 9 inches 
would be OK That’s an inch shorter than 
The Little Giant ” 

Ones of "Nine inches f" and “Eight 
inches!" came from several children 


* Let s vote!” Bob called, offering the 
favorite solution for all difficulties “How 
many think that the new tug should be 9 
inches long? . . How many think 8 
inches? It's a tie,” he announced, 
turning to the teacher 
“Isn t either length suitable for our har- 
bor?" asked the teacher 
“Yes," agreed the children 
“Then,” said the teacher, 'Svhy not let 
Jim make the decision himself?” 

Jun twinkled * Eight and a lialf inches," 
lie said, and pencilled the correction on his 
paper 

"I think that the rest of vour plan is 
good," said Molly Several others nodded 
their approval, but not everyone was satis- 
fied as yet 

“How wide did you say your cabin 
would be? ' came unexpectedly from Jack, 
who had been toying with his ruler, ap- 
parently not following the discussion too 
closely 

Jim consulted his drawing “Ob, about 
3 inches ” 

“Well, the beam of your tug is 3 inches 
If you male a 2 inch cabin )ou could have 
Vt inch deck on each side,’ announced 
Jack 

“How long is the cabin?" asked Lany 
and Joseph together 
Jim looked at his figures “I don t know 
I didn’t plan that ” 

1 You’ve got to leave room for the stem 
bitt," warned Susie 

The teacher spoke “Shall we let Jun 
think about the measurements of the cabin 
and ask hun tomorrow?” 

"Yes ” 


"Show your paper pattern for the hull,” 
requested Margaret Jim complied 
There were murmurs of approval "That's 
good " 

“The bow should be more pointed,’ 
said someone from the back of the group 
4 No, it’s all nght," said several at once 
"It's just nght for a tug s bow ’ 

‘ I think that Jim could start making the 
hall today He’s ready,” said Allan 

“Those who agree with Allan please 
raise your hands, ' said the teacher 
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Tun took m the unanimous vote at a 
glance and started happily toward the lum- 
ber rack 

The teacher increased group and indi- 
vidual self-duection by remaining in the 
background and leaving the presentation 
of all considerations and the final decision 
to the class 

Geneva Hood s third grade took an ad- 
ditional step by establishing criteria by 
which they evaluated their action 23 


chccUng themselves No one ever secs the 
chart until the parent comes for a per- 
sonal conference Then the child explains 
it to us 1 feel that it has tal.cn care or 
almost all of our discipline problems and 
has certainly helped in forming good non. 
habits 

As values arc developed, the individual 
and the group have a set of standards by 
which to judge their action The combina 
bon of a pattern of values and skill in eval 
native nroccdurcs is basic to self-direction 


One morning, when the third grade chil- 
dren were in the circle, planning their 
work and making plans for evaluating their 
work, one child spoke up and said, “Why 
can't we make our own Teport cards and 
check ourselves every day 7 ’ 

I found out that the children didn’t like 
their report cards because they couldn’t 
tell anything about them But, if they were 
to make their own and grade themselves, 
then not only they but their parents would 
know what they were doing They made 
suggestions about what they thought were 
important things to consider, all agreeing 
that the 4 behavior” was the first thing to 
consider After much discussion they dc 
cidcd the most important things were 
Have good manners Be a good listener 
Be a good sport Be a good example 

For their work the important things 
were 

Finish work 
Cany out ducchons 
Work well with others 
Be accurate 

Each made his own chart, for one 
month, having a place to check every day 
After trying it out, the children decided 
it was inadequate, that they would like to 
add some more To the 4 behavior’ they 
added 

Be honest with myself Watch myself 
and to 4 work” they added 

Be neat Extra work 

They have never lost interest in keeping 
the chart and arc very conscientious about 


JNCREASIN’C RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR BEHAVIOR 

The third aspect of self-direction is self* 
discipline Teachers who want pupils to be 
self-directive gradually allow pupils to as- 
sume control over their own actions If this 
relaxabon of teacher control is accompa 
nied by help in analyzing self and situa 
boos and by appropriate guidance in f° r 
mulahng and teshng courses of achon, no 
risk of inefficient educabon is courted On 
the conbary, only then is educabon truly 
effecbve 

Self-discipline involves forcing oneselt to 
live up to commitments, to the demands 
of the situabon, and to restricbons im 
posed by a considerabon of others How 
far this goes beyond the usual concept o 
discipline in the school! Ability to fight o 
the distrachons of the environment an 
cany out responsibilities, a plan, or a com 
mitment is learned through experience 
Assuming Responsibility for 
Surroundings 

Giving pupils responsibility for keeping 
the schoolroom environment orderly is one 
device Mary McCune used m developing 
pupil self-control 24 She describes one inci 
dent m this connection 

Mary D I take care of desks and Harry s 
is very messed up 


** Nichols Hills School Oklahoma City, 14 Havemejer School Greenwich, Connect* 
Oklahoma cut 
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Greta Last month I had desks and it was 
untidy then, too 
Teacher Who an help Hany? 

Frances You could fold all jour yellow 
papers together, Harry 
Bobby J Here's an elastic to put around 
your Bash cards, Harry 
Barbara H You should take the maga- 
zines you shared with us home tonight 
S u/dba { looking inside) Want me to put 
those specimens m the science comer, 
Harry? 

Teacher The children have given you 
real help, Harry We’re going to games 
now Come along when souse finished 
(Harry begins folding the papers men 
honed J 

Gray I'd be glad to stay and help Harry 
finish so he won’t lose so much game 
time 

Barbara H I’ll stay too. Gray 
Teacher (to Maryl lm glad you dis 
cussed Harry’s problem with us No one 
an keep his desk clean if he doesnt 
realize it’s untidy I was pleased to see 
how happy Barbara H and Gray were to 
stay and help Harry even during * Game 
Time-” Well save the best game 'til sou 
three come down because sse svant to 
help, too We appreciate willing helpers 
Mary Harry took our help with a smile 
Charles He's hurrying to obey, too 

Teacher encouragement and assistance 
in living up to responsibilities are an 1m 
portant aspect of the laming situation 

Living Up to Group Standards 
Failure to live up to group-imposed 
standards of responsibility and conduct 
was used by Emma Carey as the basis for 
a class laming situation ” 

Jack, a seven year-old boy, came from a 
most unhappy home, a home which re- 
sorted to corporal punishment when on 
the slightest provocation the boy s behavior 
displased the parents On at last one oc- 
casion Jack had come to school having 
s»Uliaa Rice School. Chula Vista Cali- 
fornia 


been seriously punished at night and in the 
morning having gone without breakfast 
On such an occasion Jack became some- 
what noisy and unruly when his class vis- 
ited the library On returning to his class 
room he was asked what book he had se- 
lected from the library He lost complete 
control of himself, hurled books, scissors, 
paste, and screamed Following is the ver 
Datim report of the teacher concerning 
what transpired between Jack and the 
group after he became quieted 

Teacher Children, Jack and I need your 
help Let us go to the circle and talk 
things over (Teacher took him by the 
hand and held him near her ) 

Child What made you so mad. Jack? 
Child I didn t tattle. Jack, but you did 
make lots of noise in the corridor 
Child Yes, and you made noise in the 
library, too 

Child The sixth graders were very quiet 
so we could use the library 
Child Everyone else was quiet except 
Jack — and Jean tried to make him keep 
still 

Child Jean wasn’t veiy nice to Jack 
Child How about it, Jean, did you try to 
be nice? 

Jean Well, he wouldn't be quiet I asked 
him nicely at first 

Jane I told Jack he shouldnt make a 
noise 

Teacher Maybe Jack didn t know why he 
should be quiet 

Jack Oh, Mrs Carey, you know 1 know 
Teacher Jack, don t you want to sit on a 
chau? 

(Jack shook his had ) 

Teacher We are just talking about what 
happened We want to talk about help- 
ing one another 

Child 1 did try to help when I asked him 
to be quiet 

Child Jack docsn t like to be bossed 
Teacher What is the difference between 
helping and bossing? 

Child You like people who help you 
Child Helpers are friendly; bosses are 
mean 
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Teacher Well, then it's hard to learn 
how to be a real helper, isn’t it? 

Child We can learn how to mate them 
like it , 

Teacher How do you suppose we can do 
that? , , 

Child Everyone has more tun when we 
don’t act mean 

Child We can remember its nicer when 

Ciuld P ' \V c can P &mk if what we are do- 
mg bothers other people 
Teacher Jack, would you like a chair 
now? 

Jack Can I sit right here? 

(Several children offered their chairs, 
and Jack put his next to the teacher ) 
Teacher There are so many ways wc can 
be helpful to people Shall wc sec if wc 
can make a list of ways to be helpful? 
Jack, you can see the board better if you 
put your chair in the circle 
Jack moved into the group very willingly 
as children moved to make room for him 
Child Wc should be quiet m the com 
dors 

Teacher Just in the corridors? 

Children Oh, no 
Teacher All the time? 

Child Just at quiet work time or when 
others would be bothered 
Teacher How can we tell? 

Child Think what others are doing 
Child Wc should not get angry when 
people arc tiding to be helpful 
Teacher Jack, do you have any sugges- 
tions? 

Jack I don’t think we need any more 
Child Oh, look what time it isI 
Teacher It is time for our recess Let’s 
get ready 

Immediately all of the children, mclud 
mg Jack, straightened a very upset room 
and all went happily out to recess (Inci- 
dent dosed ) 

After several weeks Jack has been a 
happy member of the group The home 
conditions have been improved and the 
children receive warm lunches at noon 
Jack is helpful in the room and has 
brought more things for our 4 Grocery 


Stoic" than any other child He was given 
the 1 big brother" assignment to a boy cn 
tenng our class, and in spite of the f 
that the boy was unexpectedly uniuly, 
handled the situation very nicely 1 he new 
boy is another challenge to us 

Promoting Self Control tiiroucii 
Pupil Organization 

One of the most common ways second 
ary schools have been providing opportum 
ties for self control Irn been in student 
activities John A Johnson report! that 
children and youth assume responsibility 
for many phases of the intramural pro- 
grams in Dcs Moines, Iowa 24 

The student council (for junior high 
schools) elects or appoints an athletic com 
mittcc This committee has the generals 
pcrvision of the intramural program 
committee, in consultation with the p V 
ical-cducation instructors, determines i 
type of tournament to be held in a s P cC1 “ 
sport The committee makes the drawings, 
the time schedules, and the field assign 
ments These students also help determine 
general policies and supervise the maxing 
of awards i 

Each homeroom elects a boy and a g 
to act as sport chairmen These chairmen 
see that the members of the homeroom arc 
informed as to schedule, check onparenis 
consent cards and other details The pn) 
ical-cducation instructors appoint the mem 
bers of the officials’ or leaders club in 
members of this club meet regularly wain 
the physical-education instructors and re 
ccive instructions in rules organization, 
and procedures When qualified the mem 
bers of this club act as officials for the 
games The officials’ club also selects s u 
dents to act as score keepers, record keep* 
cis, and equipment managers They ah 
appoint certain members to see that the in 
formation pertaining to intramural activi 
ties is put in the school bulletin and o 
the proper bulletin board 

i* Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
Schools Des Moines Iowa 
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A greater sense of responsibility is shown 
when pupils become concerned for the 
welfare of ethers and take steps to meet 
the requirements of the situation as they 
see them Eula Lee Kilpatrick describes the 
way an elementary school council went be- 
yond the local school a * 


The council is composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the eighteen home- 
rooms in the school These representatives 
were elected by the student body They 
met each Wednesday to discuss problems 
of safety and safety precautions in and 
around the school building, pedestrian 
safety, fire hazards and safety in the home 
The work of the representative group car 
ncs its findings and recommendations to 
the entire student body through classroom 
safety programs and discussions, or assem 
bly programs 

The school organization has grown with 
the formation of several neighborhood 
dubs for the purpose of promoting the in 
terest of the parents preschoolage chil 
dren, and neighbors in safety problems 

Practically every street m the school dis 
tact now has one of these Neighborhood 
Safety Clubs which was organized by a 
school child These groups meet once a 
week after school or on Saturday One 
child reported 


There are about twenty one children 
on my street We elected officers and 
talked about home safety Here are some 
of the rules 

1 You should not leave glass m your 
yard and the reason is somebody 
might step on it without shoes 

2 Keep matches away from small 
children 

3 Do not leave toys lying around 
The reason is somebody might fall 
3nd break an arm or leg 

4 Do not stand up m a rocking chair 

5 Do not sit on a window sul with 
the window open 

6 Do not play around hot water 


Sequoyah School Oklahoma City Olda 


Encouraciac Gfiotrps to Help 
Indi visual Members 

The class group may assume rcsponsibil 
lty for helping one of its members as Vera 
D arson s eighth grade did sa 

Last year a new boy joined our group 
He was a nice looking boy, muscular and 
well built School work was easy for him 
He read well Spelled well worked arithme 
tic with ease, had a flair for art, sang beau 
tifully, and was an outstanding athlete 

When his records arrived the teacher 
found no mention of any of his fine abdi 
ties The permanent record card contained 
only references to his being a discipline 
problem and to the fact that he had been 
taken before the Juvenile Court Out 
on the school grounds or in the hall he 
was constantly involved m fighting at 
which he fancied himself to be quite an 
expert. One day the boy got into 
some rather serious difficulty at noon and 
was sent by the officers on duty to the 
principal The teacher took this opportu 
mty to bring up the problem with the 
class 

The children in the class had been very 
loyal to the newcomer Not one had ever 
complained, or tattled on him Neverthe- 
less the teacher knew that they were dis- 
turbed She began by telling them that she 
felt that the problem was as much theirs 
as hers The problem was discussed in a 
very serious manner without bitterness or 
anger Some expressed the feeling that the 
boy was trying to be smart and Cute when 
he acted as he did Some thought he 
should not be allowed to take part in 
sports until he learned to behave in a mote 
acceptable manner But eventually the 
more mature members of the class ex 
pressed the feeling that the boy was fright 
ened and unsure of himself and that he 
would just dislike us all much more if we 
took away from him the only things be 
was really happy doing They decided that 
they must all be especially patient with 
him and that they must all ignore many 
** R glcr School Portland Oregon. 
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of the annoying things he said and did 
They also decided that it would help him 
if they showed confidence m him by gmng 
him some important office in the rooin or- 
ganization Best of all, some of the boys 
who were outstanding leaders in the class 
pledged themselves to the task of winning 
his friendship 

The very next day, a situation arose, m 
which the class proved that the)' were sen 


ous about helping the boy They had taken 
a test after lunch, and weie in need of 


fresh air and relaxation The sergeant at 
arms took charge of the class and they 


went out to play ball The teacher was 
called to the office to answer the tele- 
phone When she finished she looked out 
on the pla> ground, but her class was not 
there. Perplexed, she returned to her class- 
room, where she found them sitting 
quietly One member said, “We had to 
come in because of Harry." Nothing more 
was said at the time At the close of the 
day, one of the boys remained after school 
and confided that Harr) had disagreed 
with the decision of the umpire and had 
insisted on fighting it out before the game 
could proceed Instead of arguing or fight 
mg. the other twenty nine turned quietly 
and came into the building Harry begged 
them to come back, promising to be a 
good sport, but they continued on their 
way He followed them dejectedly 

From that day on, a constant improve 
ment was noted m Harry's behavior 


The mature type of self-discipline is 
that in which the individual faces his prob- 
lems and makes his decisions in the light 
of their effect upon others One group was 
able to come to agreements about “tun- 
ing" behavior when they considered the 
effect of noise and confusion on the indi- 
vidual members of the group 2 * 


propria tc for play period ruth ftMC i that 
are appropriate for some other kind 
trvrty They reeogmaed that rt B easy to 
become careless about these changes 
purposes and suitable binds of action when 
twenty fire people are living together in the 
same classroom and using it for a ran ty 
activities "Cabin fever" can set m even a 
modem classroom . . 

For example it was agreed that dunng 
work period some talking, even socrateng, 
might rot interfere with the accomphsb; 
mmt of the ]obs to be done, that moung 
about is important for some kinds of |OM- 
The purposefulness of the talking and mov- 
ing is easily recognized By expenmen g 
it was found, too, that it is possible to UK 
under noise instead of trying to talk 
than the noise of power machinery 
other tools Many children were rattier 
surprised to find that they could control 

several different kinds of voices 

When work penod is over and it is hffle 
for group planning a distinctly «hffc 
situation is at hand The children ag 
that any talking not directed to the enb 
group is disturbing and untimely m te 
of what the group is trying to accrnnpM 
Here is an occasion for using a voice 1 
enough for everyone to be able to 
comfortably Listening to and thin 
about what is said is important so that ea 
is prepared to help further the discussio, 
complete the plans, and be ready to rol 
through appropriate action with ic j", , 
derstanding of what is to be accomplish 
men it is time to begin individual 
study it was agreed that getting matena 


suiuy li was agicim 

ready quickly, taking off on theirowtH^ 


with* the idea of getting them done in tn 
> and allowmz those aroun 


The fifth graders found that the things 
which caused them trouble were not really 
bad behavior but untimely behavior — mix 
mg up the kinds of behavior that are ap- 


i* Mary Jane Looma the Umvernty School, 
Ohio State Um>crs.ty, Columbus, Ohio 


allotted tune, and allowing those c 
them to do likewise made quite a diner 
kind of situation Thev expect “to feel tn 
quiet” and not have unnecessary or mfr 
propnatc interests pulling at their atten- 
bon Reminders for those who violate 
quiet arc also part of the agreement 

Eating lunch in the same classroom 
makes necessary the getting ready for a sti 
different situation For this group it dim 


a lunch committee ot three seiuug 
and serving the lunch while the rest ot tn 
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children move to chairs away from the 
tables for a free reading time Most people 
never have enough time for free reading so 
it is a welcome period m the day The 
lunch committee can cany on their work 
Willi fewer hazards if it is understood that 
they arc the only people in circulation 
about the room Conversation at table is 
an important and enjoyable part of the 
day The agreements about it ate that con 
vcrsation not interfere with eating and 
th3t it be confined to the table at which 
they arc eating rather than room wide, for 
obvious reasons The observation coming 
from the children gives it greatet impor 
tancc, however 

Common to all situations is the necessity 
for being considerate at all times of the 
other people involved in any situation and 
for growing in the ability to sue up a 
Situation and to follow through with appro- 
priate action Needless to say, there are 
offenders But the fact that the situations 
arc recognized as the compelling factors m 
behavior instead of the teacher establish 
mg the demands from time to time shifts 
the emphasis from teacher domination to 
teacher guidance, guidance in recalling the 
agreements that make for effective, dusi 
nesshke living in various group situations 
When limitations arc a matter of group 


recognition and agreement, they take on 
much greater importance 

Illustrations have been given of ways 
tcaclicrs promote self-direction by having 
pupils analyze their work, allowing classes 
to solv e problems of group living bringing 
pupils into the planning of activities guid 
mg pupils in their self government; making 
pupils responsible for the care of their 
physical environment 

Basic to teaching self-direction is know- 
ing each pupils strengths and needs A 
type of experience that will help one stu 
dent grow m self-direction may be restric- 
tive to a more advanced pupil Teaching 
for self-direction has little chance for sue 
cess unless teacher loads permit knowing 
each pupil well 

Finally, it must be recognized that the 
human being has periods when he does 
not want to assume responsibility for his 
own direction times when he wants to re- 
vert to dependence On such occasions the 
teacher who is working for pupif self-dircc 
tson will need to give security and reas- 
surance until the desire for self-direction 
returns 
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NURSERY SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO AMERICAN CULTURE 
PATTERN; WHAT ARE WE EDUCATING FOR?' 

Ruth Benedict 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

One of the fascinating things about our American society is the way 
in which new institutions anse to meet new needs Among the recent 
developments of particular concern to educators is the growth of the 
nursery school You may say to ) ourself, "But I am planning on teaching 
in the high school How will what happens m nursery school make any 
difference to my teaching 7 ” A good quesbon Can jou think of an) \va)S 
in which experiences the child had in nursery school might make him a 
more willing or more reluctant scholar in eleventh or twelfth grade? 
Certainly jou will find some answers in this selccbon by the late Ruth 
Benedict. What happens in nursery school will influence later schooling 
How and why and what jou do about it is worth explonng 

Davis and Havighurst in their selection "When I Grow Older* 
(Chapter 6) have some pertinent things to say about the meaning of age 
to joung children How do they agree with Benedict's comments here 7 
Do jou think they are viewing the child from the same or different 
perspectives? 

Many of jou who read this volume will j ourself be parents— and 
perhaps in the not too distant future Before reading this statement 
consider how jou feel about nurseij* school for jour potential offspring. 
Is it something jou would think wise, to send a 2 or 3 or 4 } ear-old to a 
nursery school, whether or not there was a mother home to care for him 7 
Or what if mother wanted to work, what then 7 Now read Benedict’s 

v Frcm Bulletin of lie National Association for Vn/scry Education (194S), VoL 
3, No 2 Rep-mted by peramuon of tie National Ai-ocuticm for Nursery Education 
and Dr \ taiga. et Mead, L-irraiy Executor of Dr Ruth Benedict. 
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article. Docs this change your feeling about this kind of educational 
experience? Why? Furthermore, as you read the next selection by a 
nursery' school expert, what changes in your point of view have occurred? 


You have asked me to speak today as an 
anthropologist Anthropologists, whether 
they talk about the secret societies of the 
Duk-duks of Melanesia or the food habits 
of Kentucky or the nursery schools of the 
United States m 1947, are always the prod- 
uct of a certain kind Of training, and they 
have drawn certain conclusions from their 
experiences They have studied tribes and 
natives in strange comers of the globe, and 
they have a vivid conviction of how many 
varieties of a “good life" the human race 
has been able to invent for itself From 
little hamlets of pre hterate pagans to great 
nations of the modem world, human com- 
mumbes have differed greatly in what they 
require and value And whatever their 
standards are, men’s bodies and minds 
have been habituated to them , and their 
personalities have taken color from them 

We Americans are no exception Our 
characteristic ways of buying and selling, 
our judgments of success and failure, our 
habits of voting and church going, are all 
ways of arranging life which we share ei- 
ther with the rest of Western Civilization 
or with the population of the United States 
or with some small group with which we 
are identified -They are part of special 
man made inventions, the culture of mod- 
em civilization or of the United States of 
America or of Local 7 of the Teamsters' 
Union 

1 shall speak of nursery schools, there- 
fore, not as something every child needs 
when he gets to be two or three or four 
years old, but as something which performs 
certain particular functions in our Amer- 
ican society of 1947 I have heard people 
try to establish a nursery school by arguing 
that “tlie” child at three ought not to be 
exposed to such close and constant com- 
panionship with his mother, or that the 


State had a moral duty to give its future 
citizens m these formative years an educa- 
tion for which parents are inadequate just 
because they were parents I shall not ar- 
gue on such grounds As an anthropologist 
I know that the closest kind of contact 
with the mother and the most satisfactory 
education by biological parents has been 
socially valuable in many societies 

The questions I want to raise are about 
how our nursery school practices and poli- 
cies can male their best possible contribu- 
tions to a particular way of living — m the 
United States at this moment and in the 
immediate future 

The nursery school is an especially good 
example of a growing men orient designed 
to meet a special need in our modern life 
Many of the needs the nursery school is 
designed to fill were created by develop- 
ments far rcmoi ed from mother-child rela 
tionship Some of these are due to modem 
conditions in industry During the war the 
argument for nursery schools was quite 
properly based on the necessity of using 
the mother's labor in the war effort, and 
between the two World Wars creches and 
nursery schools were established to take 
charge of children of working mothers As 
people in any society become more depend 
ent on wages earned in industry, the ne- 
cessity devolves on the school system for 
keeping the children of working mothers 
from loneliness or bad company. 

The great urbanization of the United 
States has also erected a need for nursery 
schools Even before the housing shortage, 
tenements and apartments were too small 
for growing children The constant barrage 
of “don’t touch”, “don’t be so noisy", 
“Don’t, Don’t, Don’t” which a child gets 
in American apartments is no part of a 
parental policy of repression but a conse- 
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quence of the way a modem American 
home is furnished, the fact that there are 
co tenants on the floor below, and the 
standards of neatness of the American 
housewife Therefore there arises the need 
for nursery schools where big muscle equip- 
ment can be housed and where there is 
space enough to play with it, there arises 
the need for a playroom which is furnished 
for the child himself and not primarily for 
adults, where he can himself assume the 
responsibility of getting and taking care of 
and putting away the tilings he wants to 
play with 

The need for nursery schools in the 
United States today is not altogether based 
on such changes m the conditions of the 
objective world It is also based on special 
ways m which Americans regard children 
This aspect of the need for nursery schools 
is much less often recognized than the 
ones which are based on increasing indus- 
trialization and increasing urbanization 
No society is very verbal and explicit about 
the special ways in which children are 
brought up by their parents Methods of 
child rearing are not therefore any the less 
important Every society has its accepted 
wajs of bringing up its rising generation in 
ways that will fit them to carry on in adult 
hood the customs and values of their par 
hcular culture These methods are some- 
times extremely authoritarian sometimes 
they are so permissive that the child seems 
to outsiders to have grown up without 
knowing what discipline is Sometimes they 
arc warm and yet erratic, sometimes they 
arc cold and >ct predictable 

Many societies treat their children as if 
there were no qualitative differences be- 
tween them and adults They recognize, of 
course, certain quantitative differences in 
strength, in knowledge, in experience of 
the world But children, they think, are 
just less strong, less experienced adults 
Parents therefore need plan to arrange 
nothing for children which they would 


not arrange for grown ups Children nei 
thcr eat special foods nor have a .special 
v, orld of ‘play" This need not mean that 
m such socretics the children are rapec ed 
to be drudges, it means only that tire 
adult’s world, too, makes place for relasa 
tion and pleasurable occasions, and tire 
child shares with his elders He is not 
thought to be a creature who plays, and 
therefore the opposite of his parents, aca 
turcs who work 

In such societies, too, if they admire m 
dependence and aggressiveness, the mue 
child is admired for naughtiness If he hits 
his father publicly, his father will boast or 
what a strong man his son will be He “ 
heves that a child who controlled his anger 
and was submissive would naturally g 10 ^ 
up to be a submissive man, and this s on 
be avoided by all means Such peoples o 
ten show exactly the same respect or a 
child s little possessions which they show 
for any adult s, if the child sells his ca 
moccasions for a penny candy, the P ar ^" 
accept the fact that he is perfectly withm 
his rights and he is not scolded Bn 
has to do without his pretty moccaS1 " s 
His rights to his possessions are just w 
any adult’s would be The sanctions tor 
any good behavior are treated as ahk® 
all ages, for children are regarded, M* 
adults as wanting to do things correc y» 
and there is therefore no reason for 
mg on obedience to parents comman 
adults need not obey commands 

In the United States children are « 
garded as qualitatively unlike adults C i 
dren play, adults work Children must ea 
what is good for them adults may ^ 
their own preferences and show their ma 
tunty by indulgences like tobacco and a co- 
hoi Children are asexual mature adu 
must manage heterosexual experiences 
Practically the only things vve insist o 
consistently from the age of five or s 
months till death is three meals a day re S 
ular elimination, and fixed hours of sleep- 
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mg These three things are all of them acts 
which most cultures of the world consider 
to be impossible because of the quantity 
tise difference m the child s size ‘How 
can a year-old baby with such a hny stom- 
ach take enough food if he has only three 
meals a day? ’ they ask More cultures are 
hkely to wait several years before insisting 
on these regimes for children 
In the United States, however, it is pre- 
cisely in this physiological field where we 
train a child to act just as he will when he 
grows up In moral and emotional matters 
We do not grant that he is like an adult 
We judge him m great detail as he com 
pares with other three year olds, other ten 
year olds, every year of life has special 
characteristics and needs special handling 
We emphasize one facet of the truth, and 
societies which emphasize the essentia) 
identity of human nature at all ages are 
emphasizing another The question is not 
“Which is better? ’ One method does not 
of itself lead to the good life and the other 
to disaster The point which needs to be 
stressed is that in the United Sbtes the 
process of growing up is discontinuous 
One is first 3 child, later one is grown up 
The two are contrasted with each other, 
instead of being two phases of the same 
tiling 

Therefore the periods of transition from 
babyhood to childhood, from childhood to 
adolescence, from adolescence to maturity 
ate fraught with special problems in the 
United States Children are not formally 
put through an initiation which marks 
these periods as they are in so many primi 
bvc cultures they are left to find their 
way alone from one status to another Of 
ten the timing of the transition is physio- 
logically quite unrealistic The child may 
be physically and psychologically prepared 
for a new status much earlier than society 
allows honorable expression of his new ca 
pacities Tins is especially true of sexual 


maturation, but in American culture it is 
also true of the child s entry into school 
Six years of age is, in many European 
and Middle Eastern nations, not too old 
for the child to leave the home nest and 
venture out into the world From the point 
of view of the American student of child 
development, children in most of the Old 
World are commonly passive and submis- 
sive as compared to those with which they 
are more familiar The amount of inde- 
pendence and self-assertion which is al 
lowed an American child of three and four 
makes the conventional age of six undesjra 
bly late for entering school He has been 
cramped m hi* home quarters fot some 
years and those years could have been bet 
ter spent in nursery school It is a direct 
consequence of our methods of child rear 
mg 

The nursery school is therefore an Amer 
lean solution for the difficult transition 
period between his years in the isolated 
family home and in the large school room 
As our elementary schools are set up, the 
usual transition is terribly abrupt, as abrupt 
as anything w'c expect any adult to take It 
is a great deal to ask of children of six We 
need to think of nutsery schools not |ust 
as an institution by themselves but as a 
way of handling this transition to grade 
schools so that the child can benefit fully 
by his later schooling Perhaps it will be 
necessary for nursery school teachers to 
play a role in modifying the routine of our 
pubhc elementary schools m order to make 
the nursery school fulfill this funebon 
perhaps it will prove necessary to revise 
some nursery school procedures In any 
case, children s education must be thought 
of as something which goes on year after 
year, and each part must be increasingly 
adjusted to the years that arc to follow 
The nursery school has often taken an 
extreme position against using authority in 
the classroom Many articles arc written as 
if the authors supposed that American 
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child rearing was based on the kind of 
qualitative identification of children and 
adults which I described for some Ameri- 
can Indian and South Sea tribes Such 
articles argue that because the democratic 
ideal for adults forbids authoritarianism, 
therefore no command should be given to 
a child. One should say "This is the way 
we do things here,” not "Put your toys 
away” In the American way of life, this 
fear of giving a formal command to chil- 
dren seems to me unrealistic Both at home 
and m the grade school obedience is ex 
acted m many matters We regard it as 
our moral duty to make the child do right 
and avoid doing wrong, commands and 
punishments are a normal part of this 
process When some nursery school teach- 
ers describe how certain of their children 
"go to pieces” when they are allowed sclf- 
dircction may it not be that their particular 
nursery school practices are too extreme for 
children brought up in American ways 
Respect for a child’s individuality is not 
incompatible with rules and direct prohibi- 
tions, they have been bracketed together 
in many cultures The child looks to the 
adult for help, and sometimes a teacher's 
too great concern about keeping hands off 
may be harder for the child than a direct 
command Tlic nursery school could well 
be judged by the standard of the children's 
cooperation, and not by its avoidance of 
direct precept 

Strong emphases on never using author- 
ity do their special liarm m making teach- 
ers guilty about the autlionty they do use 
Authority, when there is no guilt in it, has 
been socially valuable m many cultures If 
the teacher feels guilty, the children suffer 
In our American culture, there is thus 
constant danger if we taboo direct com- 
mands, ‘ this is the way we do it here ' may 
easily become merely a round about 3nd 
cmbarT-iscd substitute for a direct com 
mind. Civen American patterns of child 
luring, it u probably inevitable that this 
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should be so, and what is therefore to be 
avoided is any set of professional standards 
which tend to male teachers guilty m such 
a situahon 

There will without doubt be a great «' 
pansion of nursery schools in the United 

States We are meeting here this jearespe 

daily to consider this program Trom tne 
point of view of the student of culture, 
any such expansion involves both the ere- 
mentaiy school as an institution, and 
home — especially the child's mother i 

are two wavs in which nursery schools can 
be set up in the thousands of Am cn “ 
communities where they are still n0n ^ 
is tent One is as an integral part ot 
public school system, and the other is 
the mothers’ cooperative nursery school 
Both of these must be thought through in 
relation to existing cultural patterns o c 
mentary schools, state and federal dup 
tion of funds, and the relation of mothers 
to nursciy school teachers f 

Believing as I do in the desirabili y 
rapid establishment of nursery schools, * 
regard mothers’ cooperatives as one o 
important possibilities of expansion 
know very well how they failed during 
war and yet I believe that they canno 
wTitten off as impossible if we are ru ; 
concerned about educational programs 
children Those who believe m nursery 
schools would do well, I believe, to pay 
particular attention to the cultural teas 
for their wartime failure and to take s C P 
to concct the difficulties 

The difficulty about mothers’ coopera 
tne nursery schools goes back to the gr 
American conflict between experts and ) 
men, between professionals and voluntcc 
Every welfare society, every community c 
gamzation testifies to this stress and s rai 
Professional status is desirable »n ‘ 
United States in and of itself we 1 
sloughed off the common earlier idea 
it was better and more prestigeful to 
tribute one’s services without pay and wi 
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out training We do not admire Lady 
Bountiful today, we give prestige instead 
to the person who has a job ’ So in the 
mothers' cooperate es, the nursery school 
teacher is plunged into this great American 
situation of experts and laymen But it is a 
situation where the stresses are raised to 
the nth power The mothers ha\c fed their 
children, disciplined tlietri, know all about 
them And they are brought together with 
an ' expert ' No wonder the wartime co- 
operative nursenes failed 

In our American culture, however, there 
is one way in which it would be possible 
to meet this situation We know very well 
that a professional can be trained to take 
the responsibility for success in the most 
difficult sort of job His whole self respect 
becomes involved in solving the problems 
which lm job presents We could there- 
fore, tram a new sort of nursery school 
teachers whose stale in their profession 
would be that they could be successful 
with mothers At present we tend to write 
off mothers as failures, and we train for 
success with children 
As long as our nursery school training is 
onented in this way, mothers’ coopera b\e 
schools will fail as they did during the war 
But professionals could be trained who 
would care as much for developing their 


techniques with mothers as professional 
dutsct) school teachers now fed for their 
methods with children They would un 
doubtedly have to respect mothers more, 
and they would Imc to create their own 
professional standards It would be a new 
departure, but if the nursciy school pro- 
grams arc going to expand as they might, 
such a new sort of professional training is 
a must ’ for all of us who are interested 
in the education of the American child 
I have been stressing consequences in 
nursery school training of ray proposition 
that every educational program must be 
thought through in relation to American 
culture patterns I have been sajing that in 
nursery schools we are educating Amen 
cans for full participation in our way of 
life Such a position as this is casDy mis 
read as an acceptance of status quo, but 
this is exactly what it does not mean 
Culture patterns in the most stable pram 
b\e societies nevertheless diange, and in 
Western Civilization change is rapid and 
inevitable Wc roust prepare for diange 
But in such preparation it is necessary to 
face the problem of what assets and Iia 
bihbes are available to us m our traditional 
customs Change will inevitably occur; we 
need to be realistic in our planning if wc 
are to be effective in our changing world 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Hus is one of (he most fully dcsclopcd and roost explicit selections in 
the text, and consequently requires minimal interpretation by the editors 
or the instructor A feiv comments, hosveser may prose helpful m 
stimulating further thought The essay by Dr Ruth Benedict, for 
example, may be read as a general comment on the land of tasl. Katbenne 

publisher 
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Read believes the nursety sehool ought to perform may aim 

of thc tasU 

SSd Lhe™ Read rs obviously of the opinion that cMto 
should not be "nudged ’ from one developmental stage to another I 
student sees the wisdom of this opinion, he will similarly see an a 
reason why a thorough grounding in the psycho ogr«l 
education is necessary to the teacher who would be expert nmauy, 
Kathenne Read realms that there is always the P°*'Mrty 
are not oerfect Do you feel, however, that the proper task of fte nucety 
or any other school is to make up the deficiencies o£ P? Ien ^ ^ 
of parents do you imagine the children had in The Hig 
Chapter to? When children reach high school age (for example 
studLts in Evan Hunter’s “Break the Wall" in Chapter 13), * there 
anything the teacher can do to remedy the traumas of the first six years! 


Feel engs of Confidence and Adequacy 
Are Important for Ale of Us 

* Lo oh here, teacher, I’m bigger than >ou 
think I’m going to has c a birthday soon 
Let me do this by myself,” said Kathenne 
to a well meaning adult who was trying to 
help her 

Her words remind us how often adults 
handicap children by acting as though 
children were unable to meet situations A 
child has a difficult time dev eloping con- 
fidence when he is surrounded by people 
who ‘ help * him all the time Children are 
often bigger than wc thinld Kathenne was 
able to express her confidence m herself as 
a person able to do things Few children 
can do this because they lack not only the 
\crbal ability but the feeling itself 

As adults most of us probably wish that 
we had mo c sclf-ccnfidcncc. We realize 
that we arc likely to do a thing better when 
wc fed confident than when we are afraid 
of fading Wc realize, too, that wc get 
more pleasure out of doing something 
when we feel adequate and arc free from 
anxiet) For all of us, feelings cf insccunty 
and inadequacy arc handicapping They do 
not arise entirely from lack of skill, for the 
person who has confidence in himself may 


njoy undertaking something new in wHch 
le lacks skill But most people are not bee 
uough of doubts about themselves to tee 
hallenged by the unfamiliar , 

One of the unpoitant ways in winch « 
rill use the nuiscry school as a labors <y 
liteia tiymg to understand bettel no 
people grow secure and confident as wc 
bow security and confidence are sometimes 
destroyed As we obserse people in nursery 
school, we will look for the meaning o 
their behavior in terms of the degree . 
security res ealed by it As we work with 
children, we will seek for ways of strET1 ^\j 
emng their feelings of confidence 
security We will ask ourselves at 
three questions First, where do feelings 
security and adequacy come from and w 
helps or hinders their deiclopment? 
ond, how can wc identify these feelings 
people? Thud, what can we do m 


DEFINITIONS 

Before we consider these { l ucstlDI ^'^' 
must in some way define the 
“security” and “adequacy ’ Let us 
security refers to the feelings that 
with having had many experiences of o 
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person’s relationships with people and de- 
velops from the way these relationships 
ha\c been experienced by the individual 
Adequacy refers to the feelings which an 
indn idual has about himself, hi$ concept of 
the land of person he is This concept, too, 
grows out of the responses other people 
make to him Security and adequacy arc 
closely related It will be easier to consider 
them together in our discussion for, as we 
help the child with one feeling, we are 
likely to help him with the other 

rOUNDATIONS FOR FEELING 

ADEQUATE AND CONI7DENT 

Tirst, where do feelings of security and 
adequacy come from? 

We have already suggested some of the 
important areas They arise out of the way 
the child s basic needs arc met, his experi- 
ences with feeding and later with toileting, 
the kinds of responses he gets from other 
people, the satisfaction he finds in cxplor 
ing the world The attitudes and feelings 
of his parents are among the most imp or 
teat factors because he depends largely on 
his parents for the satisfaction of bis basic 
needs* 

If the child s first experiences have made 
him feel adequate and confident because 
he has been able to get his wants satisfied, 
to obtain response from people, to have 
satisfying scnsoiy experiences, he has laid 
a firm foundation for confidence and se- 
curity If he was fed when he was hungry 
and had attention when he felt die need 
for it, the world seems a safe place to him 
and he can face it with the assurance that 
he will be able to meet the problems it 
presents If, on the other band, his wants 
have been unsatisfied, if he has failed to 
get response when he needed it, he has 
already experienced tnscunty and felt m 
adequate If he constantly heard the words, 
"no, ' and ' don't," when he reached for 


own impulses The world docs not seem 
to him a place where he can fed safe, 3 nd 
he builds a picture of himself as a person 
who rs not very adequate to meet the prob- 
lems it presents He thinks of himself as a 
person who is likely to do the wrong thing 
As Will said dejectedly when he looked 
down at his muddy boots one day in nurs- 
ery school, ‘ Its sure hard to p lease am- 
body when you get right in the mud ’’ He 
had been having fun m the mud but he 
knew from past cxpencncc that what he 
did in mud somehow made him unpopular 

INFLUENCE OF ADULTS 

Children Are Influenced in Their 
Feelings nr the Attitudes of Adults 
Children tend to behave as they fed 
they arc expected to behave, or according 
to the concept of self they have built up 
out of the responses of other people to 
them Charles, for example, thinks of him 
self as a boy who gets into trouble As be 
and his father came into nursoy school 
one morning, his father remarked, 'Sec 
how nice and quiet this place is until you 
get herd'' What u a boy like who hears 
words like these? He is a boy who is noisy 
and defiant and difficult.” He lives up to 
the picture his father paints 
When Jim's mother brought him to 
nursciy school, she explained to the teacher 
as Jim stood beside her, ‘Perhaps hell 
leam to ndc a tricycle here He doesnf 
know how yet lie doesn't hie to Ica/n 
things He just tries for a minute and then 
gives ngbt up ' It was not surprising that 
Jim lacked confidence and was unfriendly 
with both children and teachers 
Ella was bund, too She didn t join 
other children in play, but she did like to 
paint She was at the easel painting care- 
fully around the edges of the paper when 
her mother came for her one day Her 
mother saw the picture and »he aaw had 
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scornfully, "Nobody paints like thatl How 
can one have much confidence if one is 
considered a "nobody”? Ella didn t expect 
to be hied! 

After Ella had been m nursery school 
some tune and had gained confidence 
through feeling more acceptance and ap- 
proval, after she felt more of a •some- 
body” her behavior changed m an inter- 
esting way She quietly but persistently 
tried to put herself in as important a place 
m every situation as she could For exam- 
ple, she and another child were pretending 
that their block structure was a truck "I'll 
be the driver/’ said Ella “No,” insisted 
her companion, “I’m the driver After a 
moment's hesitation Ella said, "Then 1 II 
be the man who owns the truck and hires 
the driver.” 

Ella’s solution was very different trom 
that of Mary who had always felt sure that 
she was loved "Can 1 play with you?" she 
asked Dick. "No,” shouted Dick, and Mary 
answered calmly, “I could be the maid and 
sweep and then two people could play to- 
gether” In the same kind of situation, she 
was only interested in finding a playmate 
and did not need to depend on having an 
important place 

Leighton and Kluckhohn m Children of 
the People make an interesting comment 
on the attitudes which appear in another 
culture than our own They describe the 
way the Navabo people treat young chil- 
dren m these words, “ the Navaho 
toddler is given self-confidence by being 
made to feel that he is constantly loved 
and valued"* Would Ella and Jim have 
behaved differently if they had lived under 
conditions where they were “constantly 
loved and valued’? There arc many chil- 
dren m our culture who are "constantly 
loved and valued,” but there arc many oth- 


J Dorothea Leyton and Cl) de Kluckhohn. 
Children of the People- The Navaho Individual 
and Hu Development, Cambridge, Harvard 
Umvtrvay Pim, 19*7, P JJ- 


ere who are treated as “nobod.es” Idee Elk 

and J.m even though there 

intent on the part of parents to treat them 

The "^frequency with which the word 
“big" appare m chfidicn's eomersabon 
as “We’re big truck dnvers,” and 
the biggest car,” or “I have the most, . 
perhaps a reflectron of the many ocas '® 
when we have made the chad feel .tot he 
rs -too little” They are words which are 
in part a defense against the . 

feelings which result from being 
tie” on many occasions in 3 1 " orld , 
vors those who are big and have e 
We live in such a highly compebb 
ciety that it is often hard for us to not 
mzc the values that may must out”* 
achievement. Parents feel the P® 5 | 10 

accomplishment. They want children “ 
will tom to ride bicycles or who P® 
good pictures They push their children, 
even their toddlers They do not 
them as they are nr 

We Tend fo "Nudge” Children V 
James Plant described this tendency o P 
ents to push their children as quickly 
possible from one stage to the mm 
" nudging” the child in his growth 
likely to “nudge” children on rather 
allow them to take time to satisfy 
needs m each stage We do this 

though it has been demonstrated tna 
growth proceeds in certain sequences, 
stage following another, and that w 
soundest growth occurs when the c u 
given tunc in each stage, "living i 
completely” before going on to the 
Dependency, for example, precedes 
pcndcnce and the child who is mos 
dependent in the end will be t c 
whose dependency needs have been 
completely met, not the one w 
pushed the soonest into being mdepo 
ent "Nudging” a child from onC s . J* 
the next serves to make him feel 1 
cure and more defensive Children 
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ha\e been pushed through a stage fre- 
quently have to go back and experience it 
again before they are free enough to go on, 
before they are secure enough to develop 
further 

We Arc Afraid of “ Spoiling ' Children 
Sometimes people are afraid to accept chi! 
dren as they are and to meet their needs 
because they are afraid of ‘spoiling ’ them 
if they do They deny and interfere with 
them needlessly out of ignorance of the 
growth process They make it hard for the 
child to think of himself as an adequate 
person ‘ Spoiled ' children are in fact those 
who get attention when the adult wants to 
give it rather than when the child himself 
needs it They arc those children who are 
subject to inconsistent interferences rather 
than given the support of consistent limits 
by parents who are willing to take respon 
Sibility for limits A * permissive ’ type of 
handling which allows the child to live on 
his own level tends to build secure feeling 
In the young child rather than to ‘ spoil * 
him It reduces to the minimum the de- 
nials and interferences which are likely to 
shake a child s confidence m himself It 
accepts him as he is It helps him feel 
adequate 

Parents Need to Be Secure People Ac 
ceptrng the child as he is and meeting his 
needs freely are easier for people who are 
themselves secure A secure person is re- 
laxed, comfortable, permissive and giving 
He or she does not feel as much need to 
make demands on others Secure people 
arc likely to create the kind of env iromncnt 
m which it is easy for the child to think of 
himself as an adequate person 
Insecure people are defensive and often 
demanding They are likely to set stand 
ards which the child can meet with diffi 
culty, if at all If they arc to accept chil 
dren, parents need to be secure people; jet 
there are many reasons why parents have 
a hard time feeling secure today They arc 
not helped by the economic insecurities 
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and the conflicts in the world or by the 
kmd of homes and communities in which 
they live or by their education nhich of- 
fers little guidance in understanding the 
parent-child relationships Charles’ father 
who spoke in such a belittling way to his 
son is typical of many parents He wants 
to be a successful parent but he is without 
experience or preparation for his role Like 
most people he values success highly and 
is striving for it in a professional held JIis 
concept of a successful parent js one whose 
child behaves like an adult. He feels his 
failure to achieve this goal with Charles 
His love for the child is hidden under his 
constant criticism He is not a secure par 
ent He makes Charles an insecure child 

A Child May Be Offered Many Dip 
ferent Kinds of Experiences by Adults 
By the time the child reaches the nur$ 
ery school he will have had many expen 
cnees which will determine how secure and 
adequate he feels He may have come from 
a home where he has been accepted by 
parents secure enough to be permissive and 
giving He may have come from a home 
where there has been little permissiveness, 
and his parents are too insecure themselves 
to be able to accept lus immaturities The 
experiences that he will have in nursery 
school will add to the [oundation he has 
laid The acceptance he finds in the teach 
ers, the caic with which experiences arc 
adapted to his readiness to meet them be- 
ginning with the experience of entering 
the school itself, will bring growth in the 
direction of being more secure and ade- 
quate or will handicap this growth Wc 
will consider further the significance of his 
nursery school experiences as wc discuss 
ways of strengthening his positive feelings 

RECOGNIZING THE 

CHILDS FEEUNCS 
We will raise the question here of how 
we may recognize a child s feeling IJow do 
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uc identify feelings so that Me may be of 
help to a ch3d? 

Children reveal their feelings through 
behavior Sometimes they do it openly and 
directly They act as they feel Sometimes 
their feelings come out m ways that are 
harder to identify We must learn to under 
stand, then we can recognize how plainly 
they speak to us through behavior 

Observe Behavior First 

Perhaps the first step in understanding 
the meaning of behavior is to be able to 
look at the way a child behaves without 
feeling a necessity to change his behavior 
We must leam to look at behavior as it is 
rather than m terms of what we want it to 
be We are likely to confuse the meaning 
of a child s behavior with our own feelings 
if wc tiy to judge it, if we decide that the 
child should or should not be behaving as 
he is 

Wc leara by observing We are rater 
ested, at first, in learning to understand 
what feelings are being expressed through 
each bit of behavior It may be dangerous 
to stnve for change before we fully under 
stand the forces with which we are dealing 
Damage has been done many times when 
people have acted without sufficient knowl 
edge Men cut down trees and cleared land 
only to discover that the soil washed away 
and that water supplies were endangered 
because of what they had done Too much 
of our energy is spent trying to repair the 
consequences cf hasty action In the field 
of behavior as m all fields, we need to ob- 
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should respond and try to force to pat 
tem of response on him If be “joes, 
may be burying a clue to understmdmg 
He may damage the child and his develop- 

Children reveal characteristic 
in eveiyday, familiar s.tuabons, too The* 
may be seen m such things as in the way 
the child walls, runs, holds his hands, m 
his posture, etc. Posture is, of course, a 

fluenced by consbtubonal and environ 

mental factors, but over and above 
redeebons of the child s cmobonal patterns 
can be seen in his muscle tensions 
child s hands are relaxed and another’s 
tense and constantly moving One cimu 
clutches our finger tightly as we walk al^g 
with him, a sign of his need for 
and the intensity of his feeling An0 
lets his hand lie limply m ours sugges 5 
perhaps the nongiving quality or is r 
tranship with others, in contrast ° 
warm, responsive grip of still another 
who welcomes closeness without cIin £‘ 5 
to it These are all clues to help us under 
stand the child s feeling , __ 

Sometimes a conflict the child is fee 5 
is expressed in the movements of his nan 
as in the case of the child who is attra 
to finger paints yet cannot use them 
cause of the inhibitions he has buu r 
against getting dirty He may stand a 
distance, wiping his clean hands on 
suit or wringing them together, showing 
the conflict he feels between the desire 
sensory experience and the force or tnc 
stnction he has known against satisty g 


serve and learn before we can evaluate a this desire 


course of action 

There Arc Clues to a Child’s Feeling in Clues in Speech 
Behavior We have already pointed out Voice quality and speech offer clues 
how children differ m the kinds of adjust feelings The quality of a child s VOI ^f 

ments that they make m new situations be strained and tight, or relaxed and easy 

These differences have meaning The per It may be loud and harsh or soft and ram 

son who wishes to understand a child will or it may be confident and well moduia 
observe ca cfully how he responds in a new Even the amount of speech may gi '* •* aa * 

situation. He will not decide how the child indication of the extent of the child s 
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surance or of bis hesitation One child 
talks very little, another chatters almost 
constantly These extremes may be a re- 
action to strains and pressures which arc 
making him feel less confident and less se- 
cure than he should feel Many insistent, 
needless questions are sometimes a symp- 
tom of insecurity, a seeking for reassurance 
more than for any specific answer Too 
often these questions meet an impatient 
rebuff, not calculated to satisfy the need 
they express 

Spontaneous singing usually indicates 
confidence and contentment The child 
who sings at play is probably comfortable, 
and Jt is worth noting the bmes and places 
when singing occurs spontaneously We 
can leam from this tn what areas or on 
what occasions a child feels secure We 
can provide more of these kinds of experi- 
ence We have an important clue here 

For further clues as to how secure and 
adequate a child feels, we need to listen 
clbsely for the meaning which lies behind 
the words he speaks An anxious little boy, 
new at school, talked to the teacher as he 
lay on his bed, resting He kept telling her, 

"I live in Corvallis,” and then asked her 
if she had a car When she answered, 
“Yes," he said, “You could take me home " 

His words dearly indicated the insecurity 
he was feeling and the way he was trying 
to reassure himself by clinging to the idea 
of where lie lived and by working out a 
plan for getting himself safely there The 
teacher understood, and reassured him 
about how his daddy would come for him 
as he had the day before and how she 
would stay with him unbl his daddy came 
She did stay near him and helped him find 
satisfactions in his present environment. 

Mazths cned one day and wanted her 
mother to stay at school with her Her 
mother consented, somewhat reluctantly 
Later she said to the teacher, ‘ You know, 

I was pretty cross with Martha this morn- 
ing Do you suppose that has anything to 
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do with her wanting me to stay with her?” 
They both agreed that this was probably 
the explanation of Martha's behavior that 
day She was seelong reassurance From her 
mother An increase m dependency often 
means the child is seeking more reassur- 
ance that he is lovedl 
The child who asks the teacher, “Do 
you want to go outdoors with me?” may 
really be saying, "I’m afraid to go out Dy 
myself It would help if you wanted to go 
with me ” The teacher needs to understand 
the meaning back of what he actually says 
The child who says happily, ' Isn’t this 
going to be a good gate ? 1 m budding it 
all myself," is telling us something about 
what comfortable feelings he has about be- 
ing an adequate person This same boy’s 
father once remarked about him, ‘ I think 
he’s one of those fortunate people who like 
themselves " The child liked himself — and 
everybody else, and was one of the most 
likeable children one could meet He had 
been “loved and valued" in his family like 
the Navaho toddler in his 
There is a real consciousness of an 
emerging self in these words of Katherine 
—the same Katherine who is 1 bigger than 
you think" — when she says, “I'm different 
from all the other people When other 
people laugh, I dont, even if it’s silly” 
Katherine feels secure enough to be dif- 
ferent 

Patterns of Behavior Give Clues to 
Feelincs of Security and Adequacy 
Defensive behavior is usually a sign of 
insecurity Only too often children express 
their insecure feelings in a dcfcnsnely ag 
gressive way They try to conceal the un- 
certainty they fee! by being aggressive 
They hit without much provocation They 
reject the approaches of other children 
One can get valuable clues by observing 
the way a child reacts to the approaches of 
another child as well as the way he himself 
approaches others The secure child is not 
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on the defensive He docs not feel threat 
ened when another child approaches, but 
finds it easy to be friendly The insecure 
child is likely to be hostile and unfriendly 
at any approach even before he finds out 
what kind of an approach it is While the 
secure child can share easily when he is 
ready for group experience, the insecure 
child cannot afford to share because he 
fears any loss His problem is not one of 
unfriendliness or selfishness but one of dc 
grec of security Tins is the real problem 
which needs to be handled, not the symp- 
tom 

When someone knocks over Ralphs 
blocks, for example, he bursts into tears or 
he may hit at the offender frantically He 
exhibits behavior characteristic of the insc 
cure child It is worth noting that Ralph 
does not behave this way every time some 
thing happens There arc a few children in 
the group with whom lie feels sufficiently 
comfortable, sufficiently sure of himself, to 
be able to accept interference without be 
mg overwhelmed with feelings of helpless 
ness 

It is important for us to note the people 
and the areas in which a child shows us by seemed to return She may have intcI £ q{ 

his behavior that he feels secure, if we are the request as a threat to deprive ^ 

to help him Steven and Sheila behave in this rare moment of companionship 
a way that characterizes children who feel tacts with adults still represented a ^ 
secure Steven was pushing a block tram limitation which she felt helpless to c 

along the floor when Sheila, who was nd bat She was the defensive, resentfu j ^ 

ing a tnejele, happened to ran into it and girl again It was a long, slow y 

knock it over ‘ Excuse me, Steven, ’ she ing many months, to help this child g 

said “That’s all right," he replied and he m confidence to the point where slic ca ^ 

hooked the cars together and conbnued to trust adults and accept their reques , 

playing protest them without fear During t ^ 

The child who is very insecure will often months the adults made almost no ^ 
be unable to accept even a suggestion by mands on Margaret and accepted the 
the adult that he (the child) has made a sistancc and defiance she increasingly ^ 

mistake Jane, for example, had known very gan to show Gradually, as she came 

little safety and security in any of her rela trust adults, she was able to accept 3 

honships with people She was passive and conform to requests or limitations « 

inhibited, risking very little action She had them without being overwhelmed by tcc 
been in nursery school several weeks when mgs of helplessness She showed herse 
this incident occurred Dunng rest, one of responsive, warmly affectionate little g 1 


the children sat up and began playing The 
teacher glanced in his direction, indicating 
that he needed to be quiet Just .then ]m 
sat up and the teacher indicated that she, 
too, needed to be quiet Jane instantly 
burst into a storm of weeping unable : t 
face what seemed to her to be failure 
needed more time to grow secure before 
she could accept limitation without feeling 
threatened by it 

Margaret was another extremely 
cure, defensive child who acted as t oug 
she did not expect friendliness from any 
one After a long period of holding he 

back from any contacts in nursery scnooi, 

she began to play with individual c “ lIdr 
She had her first spontaneous, friendly ’ 
one morning with Betty The two o 
sat together in the sun playing with cm 
It was growing hot so the teacher sugges 
that they stop playing long enough to a 
off their sweaters Betty protested, then m 
acquiesced, for she was a secure, fnc > 
child Margaret’s reaction was entirely on 
ferent She put her head down on tne 
table and began sobbing AH the fee i g 
t cl,- w Tnnmpntarilv escaped 
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%v3tJi a real strength of purpose and a ca- 
pacity to defend the self that she now 
«ncw that others would respect 
Thumbsucking May be a Symptom of 
Insecurity When we are in nursery 
school, wc are likely to see a child sucking 
his or her thumb at rest tune or when the 
group is listening to a story or even during 
a play period Like all behavior, thumb- 
sucking is a symptom and may indicate a 
need in the child for more reassurance and 
greater security tlian he has found in his ex 
pencnce He may seek the comfort associ 
ated with the earliest satisfactions in mirs 
mg because his world seems too difficult to 


we can be sure that the child who persists 
in sucking his thumb after he has become 
a toddler is finding his world difficult, with 
more strain and tension m it than he can 
handle comfortably fie is telling us some 
thing through his thumbsa eking, and we 
need to understand We should not in 
crease his strain by taking away the avenue 
of comfort that he has found, but we 
should by to make his life simpler and 
more comfortable We should try to re- 
duce the tensions he is under and offer hun 
a greater chance for feeling secure and ade- 
quate, so that he may seek other kinds of 
satisfactions 


face. It may be a difficult wojld for him be 
cause he is expected to be more grown up 
than he is ready to be He may be expected 
to be quiet, to inhibit his unpulses for 
touching things, to take over adult ways of 
behaving at the table or in social situations, 
to comprehend and maintain the rules for 
property rights, etc The strain of living up 
to all these demands, or of fading to live 
up to them, may be so great that the child 
seeks an infantile source of comfort He 
turns to his thumb as a refuge In some 
cases the world may be a difficult one for 
tile child because he has to respond to 
many different adults and the attention 
that they give him and expect from him in 
return "Show her how you do this," or 
"Come give me a kiss," and then * Don’t 
bother me now," all put a strain on a child 
and confuse him By sucking his thumb he 
is retreating into a situation which is not 
so demanding The world may be difficult 
for a child because it is always changing 
There may be moves from one house to 
another, from one town to another The 
adults in the home may shift The coming 
of another child may change the pattern 
of relationships The child who is faced 
with too many adjustments is likely to re- 
treat to his thumb and depend on it for 
comfort and assurance 
Whatever the reason in individual cases 


Mary Lou Took Her Onn Thumb out 
of Her Mouth Mary Lou was a round 
little girl of three who sucked her thumb 
most of the time at nursery school She 
was timid and often held onto the teach- 
er’s skirt with her free hand She didn’t 
venture into activity with other children 
or even play alone actively 
Maty Lou was the oldest of three chit 
dren and had always been a "good ’ girl 
according to her mother She had been 
easy to care for and could even be de- 
pended on to watch out for her little sister 
while her mother was busy with the baby 
She seemed content with little to do and 
never disturbed the babies! It was not hard 
to imagine that Mary Lou had had very 
little chance to have the satisfactions that 
usually come with being a baby She had 
had to grow up very quickly, and had had 
to seek approval by bchav ing in uncluldlikc 
ways ft would Iwve been an empty world 
for her without her thumb! She remained 
dependent on the teacher at nursery school 
for many months, but her interest in the 
children was plain as she watched a group 
having fun together Sitting close to (he 
teacher she sometimes became part of a 
group at the piano or at the clay tabic She 
bad a real capacity for enjoying experiences 
and a sense of humor which was evident 
as she felt freer to act She thoroughly cn- 



ioycd the sensory experiences at the clay 
table, in the sandbox and later in the mud 
hole in the nursery school yard She often 
played alone in the doll comer after she 
felt more at home 

Some months later she \cnturcd into 
more active play She still stood around 
with her thumb in her mouth part of the 
time but she was busy m the sandbox or 
nding the tricycles more of the time The 
most marked change came m her behavior 
after she gained enough courage to use the 
slide Sliding was a popular activity and 
Mary Lou would often stand watching, but 
resisted any suggestion that she join the 
group at the slide At last on a day when 
no one else was at the slide, she tried it, 
with her favorite teacher near to hold her 
hand It was an effort but she succeeded 
and went down again and again She waved 
gaily to her mother when her mother came 
that day and showed off her newly acquired 
skill From then on she participated more 
freely m every group Mastering the slide 
seemed to give her a great deal of confi 
dcncc She even did a little pushing to 
hold her place m line there and began to 
stand up for herself in other ways She was 
busy and happy She hardly ever had time 
for her thumb By the end of a year some 
of the adults had even forgotten that she 
used to suck her thumbl The fact that she 
no longer needed her thumb told a great 
deal about the change m Mary Lou and 
what nursery school had meant to her 


All Nervous Habits Are Symptoms 
Other children may express the tensions 
they are feeling by biting their nails, twist 
ing on their clothes, or sucking other ob- 
jects Masturbation is another means of 
Ending satisfaction and a defense against 
strain We may do a great deal of harm by 
attacking the symptom directly and deny 
ing the child an avenue of expression while 
he is still feeling tension and seeking relief 
and satisfaction We need to look on all of 
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these so-called "nervous habits” as .symp- 
toms whose cause must be sought and 
treated before the symptom itself can K 
expected to disappear Treating the symp- 
tom only will tend to male some oto 
form of expression nccessaiy for the cMd 
and increase the strain he feels 
thumbsucking chdd may become a nailbit 
mg child or a masturbating child, tor ex 
ample, if the symptom and not the came 
is attached We must beep m mind tne 
fact that all bnds of behavior hasc mean- 
ings which lie cannot afford to ignore 

Speech Reveals Adjustments 
Through his manner of speech a 
tells us something about himself, t°° 
the nursery school we are likely to 
children whose words tumble out m broken 
rhythm or with many repetitions Prcsc * 
children are just learning to talk an cy 
often cannot form or recall the %v0rds 
fast as they wish to get their ideas aCT 
In some children this blocking is mar 
and begins to resemble stuttering 

Because children’s speech is in its forma 
bve stage, it is especially important for 
to handle its development with under 
standing The repetition and bro cn 
rhythm which sounds like what we “ 
stuttering or stammering is in itself asifP 
of strain and tension in the child T 
strains may be temporary ones such as 
piling up of unusual experiences vv ic 
have fatigued the child or too much e* 
atement just at the point in his g 10 ' 
when he is making rapid progress in ' earn ' 
mg to talk. Speech may be the most 
vulnerable spot at the moment and brea« 
down under the strains Or the strains may 
be of long standing such as conflicts ov 
relationships in the family or the pflmg U P 
of hostilities which are allowed no avenu 
for expression 

If the emphasis is put on the sympto 
— the imperfect speech — the result may 
a serious and lasting speech disorder Some 
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speech specialists feci that stuttering does 
not become true stuttering until the child 
recognizes and grows afraid that he will 
stutter If this is true, it is essential that 
we exercise care to avoid calling the child s 
attention m any way to his speech It is 
important to avoid ashing him to stop and 
say it more slowly ' as many people will do 
It is important for us to accept his speech 
and attach the conditions which are caus 
mg it We can make it a point to stop and 
give the child our full attention when he is 
speaking so that he will not feel the need 
to hurry Wc can speak slowly ourselves 
when wc speak, so that we will set a pat- 
tern m speech that will be easier for him to 
adopt successfully But most of all we need 
to accept tlie fact that speech like this is a 
sign that pressures and demands made on 
this child must be reduced if his speech 
patterns arc to change Demands for stay 
mg dry, demands for standards in manners 
at the table, demands for staying clean, 
must be reduced or better yet eliminated 
if we are interested in helping him with 
his speech problem All of the things which 
wc will say later about emotional develop- 
ment can be applied here, but at this point 
wc will only remind ourselves that we must 
be careful to avoid creating a problem for 
the child m the way we react to defects m 
lus speech 

Infantile mispronunciations are common 
and reflect patterns of feeling as well as of 
speech The independent experience of go- 
ing to a nursciy school will itself be of help 
to the child We can treat the symptom 
which is established by making sure that 
tlie child hears correct speech Rather than 
ashing him to repeat the word or sound 
which is not spoken correctly, we can our 
selves repeat it so that he has a chance to 
hear it correctly If he is interested in 
boohs, we can read a great deal to the child 
whose speech has defective sounds m it, 
and we can read slowly and enunciate care- 
fully as an aid to lum 
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It is of interest that tjpes of speech de- 
fects vary in different culture patterns This 
observation suggests that different wa ys of 
bringing up children may have different cf 
fccts Among certain Eskimo and Indian 
tnbes, for example no ease of stuttering 
has ever been recorded In our culture slut 
tenng is much more common among boys 
than girls, while there are cultures where 
tlie reverse is true Speech seems to he a 
Sensitive index or response to the pressures 
which an individual feels Wc need to try 
to understand more than just tlie words 
which are spoken 

ACCEPTING THE CHILDS FEELLNGS 

We Must Face and Accept Feelings ip 
We Are to Ofi-er Help 
Through all these ways a child shows us 
how he feels After we have learned to rec- 
ognize the child s feelings we must End 
ways of adding to his feelings of security 
and adequacy and reducing lus feelings of 
insecurity and inadequacy 
What are some of tlie ways in which we 
can do this in the nursery school? 

Tlie most important step is to make sure 
that we really accept the child s feelings — 
that we do not condemn or blame him for 
feeling as he docs Perhaps he feel s afraid 
or angry or unfriendly These may be feel 
mgs of which wc do not approve, but ap- 
proval and acceptance arc different things 
Acceptance means recognizing without 
blaming We may not approve but we 
must accept the {tthng* that the clvvli tvw 
if we are going to help him with them 
Our very acceptance will reduce the feel 
mg and make the child las defensive about 
his fear or his anger or bis hostility In- 
stead of hiding his feelings he can bring 
them out where bo — and we — can do more 
about them 

We usually find it most difficult to be 
accepting about feelings which »e have 
bad to deny in ourselves When we were 



children, vve often felt icalous or resentful 
ot hostile, hut tie may not have been pet 
nutted to express these feelings They Mere 
not accepted by the adults around us We 
had to act as though we loved a htUe sister, 
for example, and were willing to share our 
dolls with her, or we had to let the neigh- 
bor boy nde m our wagon because the 
adults insisted that children must be gen- 
erous Resentment piled up inside us as 
well as gudt for the feehngs that we knew 
existed in us We had to cany this burden 
alone Now, as adults, we find it hard to be 
accepting of the child who refuses to share 
her doll or who pushes another out of the 
wagon We project onto her some of the 
resentment which is associated with this 
hind of situation for us because of the ex 
penenccs in our past. We identify our- 
selves with the adult role now, and feel like 
punishing the little gul who doesn’t want 
to share her doll or her wagon today This 
helps us deny that we were ever like this 
little gul But in handling our feelings by 
denying them, we cannot offer help to 
children who face problems with then fcel- 

The story of what goes on unconsciously 
is over-simplified by the description we 
have given, of course, but we can be sure 
that whenever we feel strongly rejecting of 
a bit of behavior, there are strong emo- 
tional reasons ljing m our past experience 
for such a rejection For some of us there 
will be more of these emotionally toned 
areas than for others and our feelings will 
be stronger Few of us will have escaped 
without some areas of behavior about 
which wc find it hard to be accepting 
If, on the other hand, wc were helped 
to accept our real feelings when wc were 
children, wc will now find it easier to be 
accepting of children as they show their 
feelings If the adults with us when we 
were children said, "Its easy to get mad 
with someone who talcs jour things, I 
know" instead of saying * She's your sister 
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and you must love her and share 
thence would have felt understood nd 
could have faced out feelings w 
land of support Because the adult < couM 
accept our feehngs, we would not have 
been as likely to feel alrard or gutty abord 
them It would have seemed easrer to 
and act more generously Tim “ , 
of help that we want to offer the children 

we arc now caring for 

It is important if we are to help 
in this way that we free ourselves of 
old defenses As adults we can now toe 
the step of accepting the reality 1 
feeling that oasts We have less n«d to 
fear the knowledge that we ate not »l*»g 
loving and generous We know a 
found sharing and loving hard at om 
when wc were children and tha " 
like hitting Some ,calonsy a in fact "W* 
inevitable as children ad|ust to chanff 
patterns in the family or at schoo , 
cially in children who are not too seem 
It is not necessary to deny the - D 

feeling Hostile, aggressive feelings 
all of us They must be accepted it ■ 
to relieve ourselves, as well as the c i > 
guilty feelings about them , - , 

* Acceptance Helps the Child The AM 
who refuses to share a toy isn the pc 
disapproval and sharing Neither 
child who is afraid All these children 
to be accepted as they are if they ar 
feel secure There is alwaj-s 3 re ^ 0I | tt j c 
their behavior As wc work with the 
gul who refuses to share her doll or 
pushes her companion out of the * 
we will accept her feelings and use |5 ^ 
havior as a clue to understanding c 
not ask her to cover up her feelings 
will not be satisfied merely with ch3ngr » 
her behavior We wall try to make it 
blc for her to develop different . 

which wall be expressed through di 
kinds of behavior Wc wall ask ou 
some questions What kind of httic 6* 
is it who u trying to keep the doll? 
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unmet needs are dm mg the child to be- 
have this way? Is she erasing affection and 
substituting the doff for the lose she seeks? 
Docs she depend on possessing things to 
give herself a feeling of security? Hotv can 
we help her? 

Wc Can Voice Our Acceptance of Feel- 
ing In the first place, we can express our 
acceptance nj words, “J know bovy you 
feel It makes you cross because its Tim- 
my’s turn on the swing and you want it to 
be yours,” or, "It makes you feel cross to 
have your blocks tumble over, I know,” or, 
“You're pretty mad with me right now be 
cause I can't let you play outdoors " Words 
like these help if they express a real ac- 
ceptance of the feelings which exist They 
are very different from words like, “You 
didn't mean to hit Bobby, did you? ' which 
are untrue, as the child’s reply, “l did, 
too,” tclh ns We must be honest and state 
what is true 

We Can See That Feeuncs 
Are Expressed 

Next comes the question of what one 
can do about a feeling that exists after it 
has been accepted It’s important that feel 
mgs be put into action, that they be 
drained off in ways that are not dcstnic 
tive If all of Us would do something, when 
vve felt something, we’d be much healthier 
emotionally We wouldn’t be carrying 
around hidden feelings that are apt to 
come out when we are off guard m ways 
that make us unhappy We should encour 
age expression of feelings at the tune that 
they arise We can be much clearer then as 
to what the feelings are We will feel more 
secure because we will be more likely to 
handle them in ways that are appropriate 

In Words There are all kinds of ways 
to express feeling Words are one good 
way As adults, vve tell a friend how we 
feel and then feel much better) Children 
are likely to talk things out directly on the 
spot. They caff names, shout lively desenp- 
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tive insults, and put themselves in a better 
frame of mind! When they use speech like 
this, they may be using as good a means of 
handling feeling as they have at their dis- 
posal It may not be a mature way, but 
they are not mature people They cannot 
wntc poetry or denounce with eloquence 
some measure or some person or some op- 
pressor The language m which they ex- 
press their rage is limited but it is adequate 
for them It expresses their feeling directly 
instead of hiding it If they can use lan 
guage now to dram off feelings, their later 
responses may be more reasonable In many 
cases we are wise to accept their words as 
expressions of the way they fed Words 
like this do no damage to us if we are ma 
ture people ourselves, and if we understand 
what they really mean m a child’s develop- 
ment listening to an insult or a swear 
word may not be too high a price to pay 
m helping a child dram off negative fed 
mg We can wdl afford it 
In Crying Crying is another good way 
to express feeling, yet many times we hear 
people say to a crying child, “That didn’t 
hurt You re too big to cry” The crjing 
may come because there have been too 
many failures or too much deprivation or 
frustration Whatever the reason, the feel 
mg of wanting to cry is there and needs to 
be accepted, not denied No one an han 
die with wisdom teehngs he isn’t supposed 
to have Words like ‘ I know how yon 
feel,” when they are said by a person who 
really accepts the feeling help a good deal 
more than words like, “You te too big to 
cry” 

In Movements Motor forms of expres- 
sion of feeling are common forms for ex- 
pression Expressing feeling through move- 
ments or muscle activity is a common way 
for young children to express feeling A 
young child may kick or hit or throw Our 
;ob is to help him use motor outlets m a 
way which will not be damaging to others 
He may even need to he put by himself so 
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that he can act in these ways without hurt- 
ing anyone If he is older, he may be able 
to take a suggestion about using a punch 
mg bag to advantage Vigorous physical 
activity like pounding, or throwing a ball 
hard against something, will serve as an 
outlet for feeling If there is a warm, un- 
derstanding relationship between child and 
adult, the child can accept many types of 
suggestion for draining off negative feel 
mgs The teacher may be successful when 
she says, “You feel just like hitting some- 
one, I know Let’s run as hard as we can 
over to that comer That may make you 
feel better,” and the child may be able to 
handle his feelings after shanng a run with 
an understanding, accepting teacher Our 
job is to limit him so that he does not use 
destructive outlets It is also our job to 
direct him to outlets that are possible and 
acceptable 

Through Creative Media Materials 
which offer possibilities for creative expres- 
sion can be used to drain off feelings and 
make them more manageable Tingcr paint 
mg, painting at the easel, working with 
day, playing m water, even the sandbox or 
a good old mud hole, will help a child re 
lax as he expresses feelings through these 
media Music offers still another possibility 
and is often used this way by children 
Creative materials should be freely availa- 
ble to children because of the value they 
have as avenues for the expression of feci 
mg Adults use these same outlets The 
child who has found he can turn his feel 
mgs into such creative channels has dis- 
covered an outlet which will serve him all 
his life A child is more secure if he has 
many avenues of expression open to him 
He grows as he can express himself and 
his feelings through art media When he is 
denied self-expression m art media because 
patterns arc set for him, he loses a valua 
blc avenue for the rdicf of feeling which 
might help to safeguard him all his life. 
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CONFIDENCE THROUGH EXPRESSION 
Expression of feeling is essential if « 
are to fed secure and adequate The child 
whn says, “I’m afraid," already is less trou 
bled by this feeling of fear The child uho 
says to the stranger, ‘Go away I dont 
like you," will learn to handle his feeling 
more quickly than the child who says noth 
mg and then bursts into tears when tne 
stranger presses an acquaintanceship o 
him Acting in some positive way g 1 '®* 
all confidence When we do somethin^ 
about the way we feel, we are more co 
dent Psychiatrists tell us that the 
who has been aggressive in his eat ly ' ) e 
and whose behavior has been met wi u 
derstanding has a better chance to ma e 
good adjustment in adolescence than 
submissive child, because the 3 S£ res , s '\ 
child has done something about his teei- 
mgs and learned how to manage them 


The Timid Child May Be Reassured bv 
Flndcnc Even- ' Bad” Behavior Accepted 
We will often see a timid, inhibited 
child swing over into unduly aggressive 
havior as he begins to gam confidence 1 
himself This may be the first step m gam 
mg confidence He must first express i 
feelings and find acceptance for them 
Then he can proceed to modify them 
chOd who has been inhibited may expr 
his feelings in clumsy and uiapprop 113 
ways in the beginning His first express^ 
of feeling may seem exaggerated It m X 
seem to belong at a much younger 
than his present chronological age lev 
But if his timidity developed in an ear ic 
penod because he was afraid of his * c 
ings and the way people would react 
them so that he was not able to expr 
feeling, he will need to go back and act 
he wanted to act earlier With understan 
mg guidance he will come through 
stage quickly but he must live out, 0 
however bncf a time, a penod of cxprcssio 
at the less mature level 
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Richard was an inhibited boy who found 
new experiences difficult to face, who for 
a long time could not use the toilet at 
nursery school and who clung to cutting 
with scissors as his only activity at first He 
went through a short period of being very 
uninhibited before he built up some con 
trols of lus own From being a timid child, 
dependent on the teacher, he became a 
child who tned out many forms of behav- 
ior which he felt were unacceptable When 
he developed more confidence, he began 
to defy the teachers Tor one trying week 
(for the teachcrsl) he kept standing on the 
table at mealtime and throwing food Be- 
cause he had previously been afraid to ex 
press himself in any way, the teacher ac- 
cepted his behavior She sat with him apart 
from the others and permitted any behav 
lor as long as it did not interfere with 
mealtime for the other children When 
she did restrict him, she did it without 
blaming or teproving him, and tned to 
point out what he might do that would 
serve the same purpose It was about a 
week before he no longer seemed afraid of 
being ‘ bad,” before he was reassured that 
he would be accepted no matter what he 
did Then lit s behavior changed He began 
to act like the ether children He was able 
to accept the limitations ordinarily im 
posed in the situation without feeling help- 
less and inadequate. He had less need to 
act in unacceptable ways and m the end 
he became a welcomed and respected mem 
ber of the group It is worth noting, too, 
that Richard was probably helped by the 
safety he felt in knowing that the adult 
could and would stop him before he did 
anything senous as well as by the accept 
ance he felt for his badness ' Johnny, on 
the other hand never gamed enough 
confidence to dare to be bad " Badness 
fascinated him in others but he remained 
“good " The guilt which ha repressed de- 
sire caused him was probably a factor in 
mahttg him timid and nervous With fat 
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more to handicap him, he could not seem 
to free hunself as Richard did He never 
participated spontaneously m group activi 
bes 

Children who are already sure of them- 
selves and their acceptance by adults do 
not need such permissive handling as was 
given Richard Confident children might 
even feel less sure of themselves if they 
found adults unwilling to limit them when 
they knew limits were needed In each case 
handling must be based on understanding 
of the needs of the particular child at a 
particular stage 

A Child Feels More Secure When He 
Is Having Satisfying Experiences 
The child whose needs are being met is 
more likely to be confident than the one 
whose needs are not met This applies to 
his experience in the nursery school as well 
as at home If the school is providing sabs 
tying sbmulating experiences, it makes it 
easier for the child to be happy and secure 
The whole program of the school as well 
as the equipment provided will contribute 
to the child s growth in feeling more secure 
and more adequate Experiences adapted 
to the child s level of development equip- 
ment which fits him and makes it easy for 
him to solve problems support from adults 
who understand what his needs are, all 
make it easier for a child to gam the feel 
mg of security and adequacy that he needs 
Most important of all in the nursery 
school the child is thrown with people who 
are about on the same level of develop- 
ment He can have fun doing things with 
other children Among this group of equals 
he docs not need to fee 1 inadequate for he 
can keep up with them He can do things 
as well as many of the others He gains 
strength from the feeling that he is like 
others, from being able to identity himself 
with people who are at hu stage of growth 
Belonging to a group of equals constitutes 
one of the best forms of insurance against 
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feeling little and helpless We will discuss 
this point at greater length later, but we 
mention it here because of the important 
contribution it makes to feelings of ade- 
quacy m a child 

The child needs to find teachers in the 
school who will accept his positive feelings, 
too As teachers, we must be ready to re 
him his smile, to take his hand when he 
slips it into ours, to take him into our arms 
when he seems to feel the need of such 
closeness We must respond to his warm, 
friendly feelings If it is his need and not 
ours that we are meeting in doing this, vve 
can be sure that he is helped to be more 
independent by what we do He will gain 
confidence as he feels sure of having a 
warm response from us when he wants it 

Good Teacuinc Contributes to Devel- 
opment of Adequate Fee i - tn cs 

By the technics we use as teachers we 
will also help the child grow more secure 
and adequate Let us take the situation of 
a child climbing on the jungle gym as one 
example, and see what it may mean 

Two-year-old Joan, just learning to 
climb, cautiously and awkwardly manages 
to get half way up in the jungle gym and 
then calk for help, 4 Help me I want 
down ” An adult comes to her rescue and 
answers the cry by lifting her down Joan 
is on the ground, safe, but with all feeling 
of achievement lost! On another occasion 
a different adult comes to the rescue She 
stands beside the child and says rcassur 
mgly, 4 1 II help you, Joan Hang on to this 
bar and put your foot here,” thus guiding 
Joan s climbing back to the ground Safe 
on the ground, Joan is elated She starts 
right up again and tins tune is successful 
m reaching the top When her mother 
comes, she can scarcely wait to show her 
this new achievement 

If, when Joan starts to climb the jungle 
gym, her mother says in a disgusted voice, 
“Come on, Joan, youve had all morning 
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to play I'm in a hiury You can show me 
tomorrow,” Joan may again lose the feelmg 
that she is a person who can achiese u 
if her mother is eager to share the 
ence and watches her, exclaiming 3 
fine, Joan, you're learned to climb way up 
high” Joan takes another step m growing 
confident 

As teachers, we contribute to the ch 
feeling of security and adequacy if w® 
hun what he can do rather than what ne 
r-np t do, if we point out what is 
or acceptable behavior rather than w 15 
undesirable, and if we direct his ex P ressl °J 1 
of feelmg into channels which are no 
structive and will not cause him to 
guilty We must not hesitate to stop 
when vve feel that he needs to be stopper 
m something that he is doing, but we w 
be careful to do this in a way that does n 
make him feel ashamed We wul «y 
make our suggestions to him before 
feeling spills over into undesirable bcia 
lor Whenever possible, we will for® 
destructive expressions of feelmg 
we will encourage expression By the 
of these teaching skills we will help 
child develop confidence in the kind o 
person he is 

SUMMARY 

Let us summarize briefly some °f ^ 
things that we can do in the nursery schoo 
to increase a child s feeling of security an 
adequacy , 

1 We can accept him as he is his f 

mgs and his behavior, knowing that ui 
are reasons for the way he feels and a 
We will recognize that hitting and otn^ 
forms of motor expression of feeling 31 
normal for the young child We will 
blame or shame lum for feeling as he d 
If we do this, we lessen his confidence i 
himself as a person . . 

2 Wc can help him find acccpta 
outlets for his feelings It is our respon* 1 * 
bility to help him direct his express ^ 0 0 
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feeling into some channel that bears a re- 
lation to the situation but does no harm 
We must be sure that feelings are ex- 
pressed, however The really destructive 
feelings are those that have no recognized 
Outlets. 

3 Wc can try to meet the child's needs 
as he indicates what his needs are, and we 
can leave him free to develop m accord 
ance with his own growth patterns at his 
own rate Thus we will give him confidence 
and the feeling that he is an adequate per- 
son We will refrain from “nudging” hun 
Instead, we will try to understand him 

q We can acquire skills in handling 
)nm which will increase bis confidence, 
making our suggestions to him m a posi- 
tive way, reducing the difficulties of the 
situations lie faces, adjusting our demands 
to fit his capacities, forestalling trouble 
when we can 

We may add to our understanding of 
the meaning of security and adequacy as 
we follow the experiences of a child whose 
problems arose because she had not felt 
“loved and valued” enough to be able to 
meet the demands made on her 

Peggy, Who Had Not Felt Valued Un 
til She Found Fnends Peggy found it 
possible to grow more secure rn the group 
situation through finding a fnend She was 
a thin, tense, withdrawn child with an un 
happy look on her face She expressed her 
resistances passively at first Her parents 
had faced difficult personal problems and 
much unhappiness They had tried to rec- 
ognize the needs of their httle daughter 
but had necessarily had little time left for 
her She had almost invariably had a sec 
ondary place in the family situation, and 
could hardly have felt herself a very “val- 
ued' person She responded to the teach 
ePs smile at nursery school and stood dose 
beside her She made no protest when her 
mother left She did not express her fed 
ings She did not participate in many ac- 
tivities She watched the children and grad 
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ua% the expression on her face showed 
her growing interest Inside she often sat 
on the piano stool by the teacher, and out- 
doors enjoyed swinging and singing 
As she was one of the older children m 
the group, she was taken on walks fre- 
quently with one or two other children 
where she could have attention from the 
teacher and the variety of experiences she 
seemed to enjoy In time, she began to 
play m the doll comer, wheeling the buggy 
around the playground with the dolls well 
covered up This activity brought her into 
contact with Alice who loved dolls, too 
Alice was round and placid and moved 
jJou )) She nos cheerful and outgoing in 
contrast to Peggy and nearly a year 
younger Peggy seemed to feel that here 
was someone who liked her and wanted 
her The teacher helped by placing them 
together at the table at lunch time They 
became fnends 

Alice enjoyed Peggy's advanced ideas in 
a calm way, but for Peggy it was like the 
opening of a new world to find this friend 
She grew more spontaneous and creative, 
initiating play ac Unties The two girls 
would set up housekeeping each day m 
different spots on the playground They 
took walks together and Peggy became 
more animated and talkative She smiled 
and even ran Her mother reported that 
she now wanted someone to come up and 
talk with her about nursery school evety 
night before she went to sleepl 
Peggy' had always lacked an appetite and 
her mother reported that for months she 
had refused milk at home, now she began 
to eat better, sitting beside Alice She even 
began to try to get Alice to follow her in 
resisting eating 

One day she said, "We don’t like broc- 
coli We're not going to eat it We n; all 
through " Alice turned to the teacher and 
repeated Peggy’s words half questioning)/ 

Alice always ate every thing The teacher 
felt that the most important value to pie- 
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serve in this situation was Peggy’s feeling 
that she could count on Alice, could even 
lead her She tried to give an answer that 
would make it possible for Alice to follow 
Peggy without losing sight of the standards 
she had always accepted, so she replied, 
“If you think you don’t like it, I suppose 
you'll take just a tiny bite to find out” 

Alice felt better She took a tiny bite 
and said, “No,” and both girls decided 
they were “through.” Peggy did seem to 
gam confidence from having Alice accept 
her lead in this situation It didn’t inter- 
fere with Alice's eating either for only two 
days later when Peggy said, “We don’t like 
milk. We aren't going to dnnk it,” Alice 
answered, “Yes, we do I'm going to dnnk 
it.” Alice really loved milk. 

Peggy said, “Let’s just pretend to dnnk,” 
but Alice answered, "No, let's really,” and 
she poured some and drank it Peggy 
poured some and drank it, too After that 
she usually drank her milk at school. She 
had taken a big step forward It is interest- 
ing to speculate whether she could have 
followed Alice’s lead in accepting milk if 
she had not been successful m getting Alice 
to follow her lead previously in refusing 
broccoli and if the teacher had not been 
able to maintain a neutral position which 
left both guls free. 

As usually happens when a child begins 
to gam confidence, she began to assert her- 
self more Some of this asserting took the 
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form of defiance. When it was tone to 
come in she would climb to the top of the 
jungle gym and announce, ”1 tn n0 * 
in." The teacher appreciated this S’gn of 
confidence and helped her by saying, r>0, 
I can see you aren’t— not until S 0,J m 

teacher usually managed to stay 
outside with her, picking up equipment 
that Peggy would not feel deserted ana 
thus forced to gne up her defiance It v ’ 
not based as much on hostility as a nM 
to feel herself a person who could control 
and be important. Soon she had more co 
s tractive ways of being a person and m 
not depend long on escaping to the jung 
gym as a different child might have o 
She began to play with other children m 
nearly her age In a few short mon 
was acting as though she belonged in 


In her home it had been difficult for her 
to feel adequate and secure In the gro V 
she had found herself to be an adequate 
person. She had fnends She was happ 1 
and much more secure , 

One of the most important functions 
the nursery school is to increase the cm 
confidence in himself and his own a 
quacy and sense of being valued by ot 
All children should like themselves 

after they had lived at nursery school i ^ 

should feel more sure of themselves 
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THE BEGINNING OF FORMAL SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 1 
Celia Burns Steadier and Norman Young 


SETTING AND PURPOSE 
OF THE STUDY 

Each year over two million six year olds 
enter first grade in our public schools This 
is a unique experience for them, for many 
it may represent the initial protracted ex 
pcrience with a socializing agent outside 
the home; for many it may be their first 
large group contact, for most, even for 
those who hare had preschool, it undoubt- 
edly bongs pressures and demands hitherto 
not felt It was our thesis in conducting 
this study that the experience of beginning 
first grade plays an important part m the 
socialization of the child, it was our pur- 
pose to tentatively explore certain aspects 
of this expencnce through interviews with 
mothers 

We began with descriptions of "sixness" 
found in the literature Gescll and llg have 
reported that this is "a trying age" for 
many a parent The child xs described as 
difficult, aggressive, explosive, demanding; 
his behavior is fresh, nasty, insulting, im- 
pudent, bratty, rude and argumentative 
This is in sharp contrast to his bchanor at 
five when he was “m focus," cooperative, 

1 From Child Development (1950}, Vol 
3J, pp 241-255 Reprinted by pcnmssion of 
Dr Steadier and the publisher. Child Dcvd 
opment Publications. 


fncndly, sympathetic, affectionate, helpful 
Following arc the affective attitudes listed 
for six years ( 7 , p 289-290) . 

6 Years — Highly emotional Marled dise- 
quilibrium between child and others 
Expansive and undifferentiated Good or 
bad, sweet or bomd, adonng or cruel 
He knows “everything", boasts, brags 
Likes praise and approval, resents cor- 
rection and is easily hurt by a cross 
word 

Loves or hates mother 
Rapidly explosive with cjymg strikes out 
physically or verbally, or has temper 
tantrums 

Quarrelsome, argumentative, explosive, 
rebellious, rude, ‘fresh,” stubborn, 
brash 

Noisy, boisterous and easily excitable 
Silly, giggling, grimacing, showing off 
Resents direction, but is also over-con- 
forming 

Domineers, blames and criticizes others, 
alibis 

Glowers and glows, has fire or a twinkle 
in his eye 

At times angelic; generous, companion- 
able 

Jealous of possessions of other children 
May not be too responsive to humor at 
this age. 

Uses language aggressively alls names, 
threatens, contradicts, argues, uses 
mild profanity 
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But while these writers are willing at 
this point to accept the picture of sixness 
as Gesell and Ilg present it, they do ques- 
tion the assumption of the Yale school that 
the hind of behavior observed at this age 
level is developmental as they have defined 
the term Gesell and llg state that the 
changing patterns of behavior seen in the 
joung child “are not the product of the 
contemporary environment; they are pn 
manly the expressions of the ancient proc- 
esses of evolution In some con 
densed way the child must retroverse these 
immense ages In the vast complexi 
hes of his nervous system he matches the 
vastness of his ancestral past” (7) The 
waiters question this theory which implies 
a universality and inevitability of develop- 
mental stages, a theory which is not sub- 
stantiated by evidence from other cultures 
It is the waiters’ thesis that six may indeed 
be a difficult stage but that this is due to 
the fact that the socialization process is 
being changed m important ways by the 
experience of beginning first grade Some 
of these possible changes are described be- 
low 

l It was postulated that entrance to first 
grade is highly significant in the minds of 
sixes and may bring about certain changes 
m the child s conception of himself In 
order to understand the nature of these 
changes in self-concept, it is necessary to 
look at socialization during the chQd s first 
six years Freudian psychology has given 
us a picture of an infant who brings with 
him into the world 

an unorganized chaotic mentality called 
the id, the sole aim of which is the grab 
ficabon of all needs, the alleviation of hun 
ger, self preservation, and love, the preser 
vation of the Species However, as the 
child grows older, that part of the id which 
comes in contact with the environment 
through the senses learns to know the m 
exorablc reality of the outer world and be 
comes modified into the ego This 
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ego, possessing awareness of the “"j™ - 
reSit, henceforth states to 
less id tendencies whenever they attemp 
to assert themselves incompatibly 13) 


_s the child learns to differentiate 
from his mother However, because 


While there are many aspects of eg 
development which might be considered, 
the aspect which seems appropriate 
this study involves the development of « 
concept of self Tta - 3 ^ ^ 
himself 
he has 

been living in an environment *hicb ^ 
teis around him, his early percep i 
self take the form of infantile °mn P 
cncc” and he sees other Uidividuals^y 
as servants to self But when e S 
walking and talking and beesmespa 
total society, his acbons are curbed in 
arc more and more prohibitions upo 
behavior, so that he may lose some 
feelings of omnipotence and come 
more rcalisbc concept of self . 

The experience of beginning fat p 2 £ 
however, may serve as a shot m the 
bolster the defiated ego This experience 
one that is dramatized considerably m 
culture By the way in which adults & 
school entrance with the child ( So y 
going to FIRST GRADE in the Wt* 
from remarks of adults and their chi ^ 
concerning future school acbvibes, 
from his new haircut and new 
the event, the young child gets a ® 
of participating m a great and impo 
adventure in which older children " ^ 
he recognizes as having age status, are ^ 
ready participating Furthermore, it is 
adventure in which all sixes share our 
ture says at six one leaves home a ” 
to formal school To the young ch 
trance to first grade may seem 3 111 _ 
step in the process of growing up 25 ^ 
porta nt as certain initiation ceremonies 
puberty in pnmihve tribes It is 3 
away from babyhood and home into 
world of peers and older children It 
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bring with it feelings of increased selfim 
portance, self-esteem and of ego-identity 

Erikson has described similar effects 
upon the ego of another important growth 
experience 

In turning from the consideration of 
groups to that of individuals, let me postu- 
late that the growing child must dense a 
vitalizing sense of reality from the aware- 
ness that his individual way of mastering 
experience (his ego synthesis) is a success- 
ful vanant of a group identity and is in 
accord with its space time and life plan 

A child who has just found himself able 
to walk seems not only driven to repeat 
and to perfect the act of walking by hbid- 
mal pleasure in the sense of Freud s loco- 
motor eroticism, or by the need for mastery 
ra the sense of Ives Hendrick's work prm 
Oplc, he also becomes aware of the new 
status and stature of ‘ he who can walk," 
with whatever connotation this happens to 
have in the coordinates of his culture’s life 
plan— be it "he who will go far, * or 4 he 
who will be upright,” or 4 he who might go 
too far” To oe "one who can walk' be- 
comes one of the many steps in child de- 
velopment which through the coincidence 
of physical mastery and cultural meaning, 
of functional pleasure and social recogni 
tion, contribute to a more realistic self 
esteem By no means only a narcissistic 
corroboration of infantile omnipotence 
(that can be had more cheaply), this self 
esteem grows to be a conviction that the 
ego is learning effective steps toward a 
tangible collective future, that it is dev cl 
opmg into a defined ego within a social 
reality Tins sense I wish to call cgo-iden 
tity [4] 

But there arc other ways, conflicting 
ones, m which the child s concept of self 
may be changed In first grade the child 
also secs iumself in companion with other 
children He comes to a new and realistic 
conception of self as he leams that others 
surpass him in certain skills or that he 
surpasses them The feelings of self impor 
tancc, of independence which accompany 


entrance to school, may give way to self 
reality and self-deflation as time goes on 
As the child tncs to assimilate these con 
flichng self ideas into the ego, he may 
show signs of the conflict m the erratic 
and "unsocialized 4 behavior described by 
Cesell and Ilg 

This is not to assume that all children 
will behave alike with regard to cgo-dctcl 
opment at six Ausubcl ha$ analyzed the 
reorganization of ego-structure that takes 
place during the initial devaluation period 
at three years of age According to his anal 
ysis, either satcllization or incorporation 
occurs In the process of satellization, 

the child identifies as a subordinate figure 
in relation to the dominant role of the 
parents By virtue of his complete accept- 
ance of tnis dependent position, he be- 
comes automatically assured of intrinsic 
feelings of security and adequacy,— pro- 
viding, of course, that he is emotionally ac 
ccptcd and valued for hi s own sake The 
rejected child obviously cannot satdhze, 
and is hence compelled to chng to bis for 
mcr untenable ego structure The extnn 
sically valued child — unassured of appreci- 
ation for his own sake— is olaccd in the 
same position To remain adequate in his 
own eyes he feels obliged to fulfill the 
grandiose pretensions of his infantile ego 
which his ambitious parents do nothing to 
deflate However, m the latter case, there 
tenhon of the infantile structure is Quite 
compatible with the adulation with winch 
he is surrounded whereas in the face of a 
hostile environment, the rejected child 
must harbor his omnipotent fancies within 

M 

If Ausubcl s analysis is correct, it might 
follow that the satdlizmg child would dif- 
fer from the incorporating child in his ad 
jusbnent to first grade, not only in the way 
in which he is able to assimilate ambiva 
Jcnt feelings of importance and noniropor- 
tancc, but also m his acceptance or non 
acceptance of dependency relations with 
the tocher Huh while we admit differ 
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cnees in the effects of school entrance upon 
children, we see our first |ob as the more 
- - - c any, 


gross one of discos enng what, if 
changes in self-conccpt occur with first- 
grade entrance ...... 

2. It was further postulated that the 
changes m behavior described by Gcsell 
and llg as occurring at six might be due 
to the fact that a new socializing agent in 
the form of the teacher has been intro- 
duced For most first-graders, this is their 
first experience with a socializing agent 
outside the home Even for those who ha\e 
attended preschool, the concept may be 
one that is only imperfectly learned at six 
jears of age Some evidence for the state 
ment that the child recognizes the teacher 
as a socializing agent may be found in the 
play life of the joung child as lie drama- 
tizes the role of the teacher. It is common 
knowledge that the >oung child loses to 
play school In his play, he typically por- 
trays the teacher as a stem, strict discipli- 
narian, even though she may be nothing o£ 
the sort. By the scry intensity with which 
he plays this exaggerated role, he may be 
repealing that he sees the teacher as a so- 
cializing agent. 

And where the child has established 
satisfactory relations with his mother, the 
mother sunogate may present no difficul- 
ties, provided he secs her as the same kind 
of socializcr as his mother But where there 
have been maternal conflicts m preschool 
years, or where the teacher makes demands 
that are too different for the child, we may 
expect behavior difficulties This, however, 
is getting ahead of our story. What we 
were interested m finding out m this study 
was whether mothers reported changes for 
the worse, as described by Gescll and llg, 
occurring with first grade entrance, and the 
introduction of a new socializing agent. 
With this knowledge in our possession wc 
could then set up hypotheses to explain 
differences in adjustment to school, to be 
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tested by more ngoious experimental pro- 

^Another aspect of the school expenence 
wbrch may mBuence the soctahabon pr» 
ess is that the child now has extend 
group contacts, and that the par group 
may mtroduce important new l‘ amin £ 
The child learns many things f' 0 ”' 
peers and many of these learnings come 
the hard way He learns from them to UK 
frustration He loams not to cry on fte 
playground and not to he outstanding 
different. But some children may also learn 


as early as Grade I that one can more e 
By nsl: losing an adult’s acceptance 
has the support of his peer group 
authority of adults may become 
as the child grows to appreciate that ™ 
can’t wan with adults by oneself, but on 
can put up a pretty good battle with 
peers behind one The process may 3 
ogous to that described by Arnold 
m his report on Polish lower-class a 
life as seen in a New England community 
Green comments on the fact that m & 
families it is possible for a boy or gif 
oppose his parents because he know 
will have the support of one or tn° re 
his siblings, his personal security u 
threatened by his bid for moral auton J 
as is the security of the only chud w 
stands alone m his defiance of P 3 ^ 
authority (9) In other words, in the p 
ess of growing up, it is necessary to / 
"no” to one's parents, it is neces f 3I ^_ s . 
disobey them It is easier to nsh the p^ 
sible loss of affection when one has 
support of siblings The same thing / 
be true in school The child may have - 
courage to oppose the authority or 
teacher because he knows his 
behind him, and this knowledge may 
tremendous impetus to his growth in 111 
pendcnce , 

Furthermore, his peers may have 
ards different from his parents Margar 
Mead m a discussion of cultural surroga 1 
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has emphasized the impoitancc of our de- 
pendence upon age mate surrogates m out 
culture She says, 

Now itua recognized feature of our 
society that children soon after starting 
school begin to substitute the standards of 
other children for the standards set by 
their parents The surrogates who 
can)' the cultural standards have changed 
They arc no longer the parents, omnipo- 
tent and belonging to another order of be- 
ing, but one's everyday companions, with 
the same strengths ana weaknesses as one- 
self . The rejection of parental stand- 
ards in favor of late recognized and antago- 
nistic age grade standards results, therefore, 
in an attenuation of self respect and a 
weakening of the internalized standards 

M 


Thu, then, was our theoretical frame* 
wotk With it in mind we constructed the 
two schedules to be used m interviewing 
mothers The two mam theses we at 
tempted to explore were (1) Entrance to 
first grade is highly significant in the minds 
of sixes and may bring about certain 
changes in the child s concept of self Thu 
is because of cultural expectations, drama 
bzation of the event, and because the child 
sees it as hu initiation into the outside 
world (2) Difficulties m adjustment at six 
may be due to the fact that the sociahza 
bon process 1$ disturbed by the effects of 
first grade entrance with its accompanying 
pressures for new adjustments 

PROCEDURES 


Again, tins is not to say that many chil- 
dren at the first grade level will take even 
very tentative steps m the direction of sub- 
stituting age-mate standards for parental 
standards Instead of finding identity with 
the groups, many will see themselves in 
a mother surrogate-sibling relationship m 
school, as the high evidence of tattling to 
tile teacher and battles with peers at sue 
might indicate If we accept Ausubcls 
analysis, it may be that the incorporator 
more quickly adopts age mate standards, 
while the satellizcr transfers hu depend 
ency attitudes from mother to teacher if 
the circumstances are right But again, this 
is getting ahead of our story Our purpose 
tit presenting this point of view is merely 
ftj explain why it wax cos naarwMp for us to 
expect that some mothers would report the 
child as “sassy," * impudent," brash,” 
since beginning school, as Gescll and Ilg 
have described 

3 There was sbll another hunch to be 
explored in this study of the impact of 
public school entrance on socialization and 
that was m the area of social dass differ 
ences However this area will be discussed 
in 3 subsequent publicabon 


Two interviews were conducted with 
mothers of first grade children, one inter 
view just prior to the child s entrance to 
first gi3de, the second after he had been 
in school for approximately two months 
and had received his first report card The 
interviews were earned out in a Midwest 
cm community by ten different interview 
ers A sample of public schools was taken, 
then a sample of 250 parents whose chd 
dren were to enter first grade in the fall 
Two interviews were completed with 21a 
of this group 

Median age of the group was 6 3 years 
as of September 1, just prior to entering 
school 

Using the technique worked out by 
Warner and Eclls (14) the parents were 
typed as to social class Occupation, house 
type, dwelling area and source of income 
were used in dass typing Five social classes 
were defined with distribution as follow 


Social Class 
Upper 

Upper Middle 
Lower Middle 
Upper Lower 
Lower Lower 


Per Cent 
4 
24 
29 
36 
7 



RESULTS 

In reading the following section, it 
should be kept in mind that the informa- 
tion presented here is what mothers ha\c 
chosen to tell 

i Entrance to Erst grade is highly sig- 
nificant in the minds of sixes and may 
bring about certain changes in the child’s 
concept of self This is because of cultural 
expectations, dramatization of the event, 
and because the child sees it as his initia- 
tion into the outside world 
In our first interview we ashed certain 
questions with regard to expectation of and 
preparation for first grade From mothers' 
reports of the child’s expectations it would 
seem that he does regard first grade en- 
trance as a landmark in the growing up 
process In the first interview 197 mothers 
reported that the child was looking for- 
ward to school, as compared with 1 5 moth- 
ers where the child was not Furthermore, 
parents’ answers indicated a high degree 
of eagerness to enter school as well as the 
important place in the child s mind school 
entrance held "He’s raring to go,” "He 
can hardly wait,” “It’s all he talks about,” 
were typical responses to the question. 
Where children were negative, mothers 
told us they had had unfortunate preschool 
experiences, or were closely tied to home 
and mother 

All of our beginners, according to moth- 
ers, had been exposed to certain kinds of 
information regarding school Brothers, sis- 
ters, neighbor children had plied him with 
ideas, some of which were quite favorable 
and which built up in the child a picture 
of school as a pleasant place where one did 
agreeable duties and had a nice teacher 
But 17 of our mothers reported that their 
child had been exposed to adverse cnti 
cism of the school Children were told 
“Wait till you get to first grade, boy, you’ll 
have to work,” “It’s not play, boy, you 11 
have homework and everything You can't 
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color oil day 1 . 1 c m kindogorto.," 
belter be good or you get sen to the p 
eipol" — or the boll, or spooled or 
haTc you But regardless of »h. £ - 


told, according to most of our mothers fc 


first grader was still "raring to go 
than discouraging him, it would seem 
such talcs only emphasized the fact 
was leasing his babyhood behind an d g 
ting ready to enter the new world of 


^mtJyca-old goes to school to 
to read, to write, and to figure, acc » 
to our parents One hundred seven 
sponscs indicated that as the paren 
it, their child was expecting to work 
to learn certain specific skills The s J 
old expects to have books of his own « 
own desk, and to work rather than P > 
school Here arc the anticipated learn g 
as reported by mothers It should 
that anticipated learnings total mor 
100 per cent because some mothers m 
tion more than one learning 


Learnings 


Per Cent of 

Children Anting 

(according to mother 

56 
30 
25 
16 
14 


25 


Reading 
Writmg 

Creative Activities 
Social Activities 
Number 
Disapline 

Miscellaneous Responses 
The high incidence of reading and wn ^ 
ing learnings might be explained y 
fact that these are the learnings win . 
parents want most for their children ^ 
that in telling us what children expo 
leam m school, mothers are really 
us what they expect the children to 
Yet when we asked what would P ar ^ 
like most for their children to get oU ^ ^ 
school dunng the first year, the P ictur { j ] . 
different in certain respects Here are ^ 
learnings mothers want for their eh 
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Per Cent of 

Learnings Mothers Desiring 
Reading 54 

Writing 22 

Creative 8 

Social Adjustment 31 

Number 14 

.Discipline 28 

Special Problems 8 

Miscellaneous 25 

A comparison of the two tabulations 
shows that mothers' desires and their re- 
ports of what children expect from school 
are much alike with regard to the 3 R's, 
but mothers do not emphasize creative ac- 
tiiltics as much as do the children, and 
mothers want more m the way of social 
adjustment, discipline and attention to 
special problems Either parents do not 
communicate their hopes that the school 
will improve a child's speech defect or help 
him get o\er his shyness, or they do not 
think children perceive such hopes 
Mothers reported a variety of answers 
to the questions, "What have his parents 
told him about school?" and "What has 
he been taught?” While many parents 
do not tell the child much about the 
school program (partly because they real- 
ize schools have changed and partly be- 
cause the schools have asked them not to) 
they do try to prepare the child m other 
ways In general, the six year-old knows the 
alphabet, some nursery rhymes, can write 
his name, count, sing, and m some cases, 
Can read , . 

More important from the standpoint of 
our problem, the school has been presented 
as a socializing agency The child has been 
told that he must behave himself in school, 
must mind the teacher, must be quiet, 
must not interrupt, that the teacher takes 


the place of his mother and is the boss. In 
some cases, the teacher has been held over 
his head as a kind 0 / veiled threat, "You'll 
have to change your ways when you start 
first grade” "You won't be able to get 
away with that stuff in the first grade." 
"Wait till tlie teacher sees you acting like 
that You won’t do it long ” Mast parents, 
however, try to present the teacher as a 
land and benign socializing agent, "Be nice 
to school and everyone wifi be nice to 
you" “Like the teacher and she’ll like 
you” is the gist of what some children are 
told 

To supply quantitative data on expecta- 
tion preparation for school a plus one was 
given for each answer indicating positive 
expectation preparation, a zero for indeB 
mlc or indeterminate response, and a 
mmus one for each answer indicating neg- 
ative or no expectation preparation These 
were added together and expressed as a 
sum Results arc shown ui the accompany- 
ing table Here we see that most of the 
parents are reporting positive expectation 
preparation, with a median score of +3 
Additional information on how dramatic 
an event Best grade entrance is to the young 
child came from parents' answers Id the 
questions m the second interview "Docs 
your child feel that going to Crade I is 
more important than preschool? How docs 
he show tbis7’' Almost all of our parents 
answered ui the affirmative Their answers 
included such comments as, "He acts in- 
flated now Comes home and says, 'Boy, 
we sure had some hard work todayl’", 
"Considers kindergarten children quite 
babyish He acts big at home and is proud 
of his reading. He never showed pride be- 
fore”, “She thinks going to first grade and 


Expectation Phewjutiov for First Grace as Reported 
by Mothers on Sue Items 



+6 +! +4 

+3 +2 +1 0—1 —2—1 —4 ~> — 5 

Frequency 

11 43 37 

2S 33 21 it 5 1 2 3 0 0 . 



learning her letters is the best thing that 
has ever happened to her", “Feels she isn t 
playing any mote Feels important because 
she bungs home so many papers ’ Out of 
202 mothers answering this question, 8 1 
per cent answered positively that the child 
rave indications of feeling more important, 

Ti per cent indicated no preschool espen 
cnee and 8 per cent felt that there had 
been no change in the child’s feeling about 
himself 

Reports on the childs going off to 
school the first day corroborated the other 
evidence that this is a big event and a 
happy one Sixty-one per cent of our moth 
ers reported the child went off happily It 
is apparent that he is apprehensive; he 1$ 
reported as not sleeping well the night be- 
fore, or waking up at 5 A.M. and asking, 

“Is it time >ct? ' However, on the whole 
the reaction as reported by mothers was 
favorable They also report that new 
clothes, the opportunity to walk with pals, 
or taking the child helped on this first day 
Nineteen parents reported difficulty in get- 
ting the child off to school Parents attrib- 
ute this to unfavorable expectations of 
school built up in the childs mind by 
other children, or to immaturity 

What mothers tell us about their child’s 
expectation of, and reaction to, first grade 
entrance, then, would seem to substantiate 
our thesis that this is a very important 
event for six j car-olds, and one that seems 
to bring with it observable changes m the 
self-concept, 

2 Difficulties m adjustment at sue may 
be due to the fact that the socialization 
process is disturbed by the effects of first 
grade entrance with its accompanying pres- 
sures for new adjustments 

The reader will remember that in the 
introduction to this paper this particular 
hypothesis was proposed to explain the 
kind of behavior Ccscll and Ilg reported 
as typical of the six-y car-old 
To see whether the kinds of behavior 
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reported above eame with entrance i to iW 
grade, four questions m Section 3 
mg changes in behavior weighed ofU*jj 


parents °n the second interview, wbi* 
took place ten or twelve wMks aft« s*“ 

had begun A fifth question had to 

possible changes in attitude towri IB* 
mother following school entrance The IM 
different items in this particular seed 
will be discussed separately first 

a Does the child act any iiSaaOl 
now than before he started to school? 

Of the 198 mothers answering this opa- 
lion, 86 per cent rcpoitcd change ffl 
liavior and 14 per cent no change in 
child On the positive side they icp° 
such changes as acting older, taking 
responsibility, helping more at home, 
mg less irritable, more self-con tro > 
ing better work habits and the 
the negative side, such behavior as 
smart-alecky, whining, increased L 
ness with siblings, more irritability 
ported. Of the 170 parents who rcp° ^ 
change, 78 per cent mentioned v ; ) 
which the child was changing lot ^ 
ter; 22 per cent mentioned change 

worse > «hat 

b Is he more independent? W 

Here again our first grader tended to g 
a clean bill of health from the ^ 
who were interviewed Almost three- ^ 
responded positively to the c l uc ^ _ JC . 
gardmg increased independence ^jf, 
ported more independence in dressing^ 
beginning work, entertaining fnends, 
on errands, shopping for groceries, s > ^ 
alone at home, bathing, and helping t 
the house While it is recognize*^ 
growth in independence might rc P 
an unwelcome challenge to some ® 
the items reported by our mothers in ^ 
growth in independence which 
garded as positive . to 

c. Docs he resent being told » 
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do 7 Does he want to do things his own 
way? More so than before school 7 
d Docs he blow up more easily now 
than before he started to school? 

Unfortunately, because we assumed the 
Gcscll llg description of sixncss would fit 
our sample, these two questions were 
worded in such a way that parents reported 
cither that there was no change in the 
child's tendency' to be resentful or to blow 
up, or that he had changed for the worse 
Had we also asked a question regarding 
change in a positive direction, our result 
might have indicated more positive change 
As it was, with regard to whether the child 
resented directions more than at the pre- 
first grade level, 60 per cent of our parents 
reported no change, 12 per cent that the 
# child was less resentful and 27 per cent 
' more resentful In answer to the question 
about blowing up more easily, 57 per cent 
of our mothers indicated no change, 20 
per cent that the child was improved in 
this respect, and 23 per cent that he was 
worse In other words with regard to the 
difficult, explosive land of behavior we had 
expected to find, most of our mothers re 
ported either no change or change for the 
better 

Additional information with regard to 
items c and d came from comments offered 
by the mothers in responding to these two 
questions Mothers who said the child was 
improved with respect to resenting being 
told what to do and with respect to blow 
mg up indicated that he was more coop- 
erative, easier to talk to, more reasonable 
in seeing another s viewpoint Where no 
change was reported, many mothers indi 
catcd by their remarks that this particular 
aspect of behavior was not considered a 
problem Their comments, ‘Hes always 
been that way, but I guess most of us don t 
want to be told what to do most of the 
time,” He's about the same as hes al 
ways been— I guess most kids have some 
temper when they re growing up," indicate 


a kind of philosophic acceptance on the 
part of some mothers of some negative re- 
sponse to direction We also had mothers 
who reported no change, because they had 
never tolerated any such behavior on the 
part of the child ‘ 1 expect obedience from 
my child, if he doesn t like w hat I tell him 
to do and doesn t want to do it, I whip 
him until he docs" was one mother's way 
of expressing her feeling in this respect 
Where negativ e change was reported, some 
mothers blamed school pressures * He has 
to sit and take it all day, so of course he 
blows up when he gets home ” “Its having 
to be quiet so long in school — he 5 full of 
pent up energy and explodes at the least 
little thing around the house ’ were some 
of the expressions of this feeling 
e Does he ever imply that teacher 
knows more than mother? Hold teacher 
up as higher authority? Act as if parent 
doesn t know much? Is condescending in 
relating school events? Becomes impatient 
if mother doesn t understand? More so 
than in preschool years? 

These questions were an attempt to get 
at possible changes in the child s attitude 
toward his mother as the result of a new 
socializer in the form of the teacher We 
were interested in any evidence parents 
could give us to support or disprove our 
hunch that tins new socializer would have 
the effect of weakening the omnipotent 
position the mother has had, and that this 
might show up in the child s comparisons 
of mother with teacher Tifty-eight per 
cent of our mothers reported no change in 
the child s behavior, and 42 per cent indt 
catcd change Explanatory remarks by par 
ents gave us additional information In 
general, their remarks might be grouped 
as follows 

1 Remarks indicating no change in atti 
tude toward parent 

2 Remarks indicating no change observed 
by parent with explanations of why 
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there was no change “I always taught 
him obedience so none of these ques- 
tions apply 1 taught him icspcct for 
hts parents ” 

, Remains indicating the reverse— parent 

’ held up as higher authority than the 
teacher ‘She always holds me up to 
the teacher 1 tell her, ‘Well, honey, 
you have to do it the way^thc teacher 
tells you— She's boss there 

4 Remarks indicating a change in attitude 

toward the parent u the direction of 
lessened omnipotence. “He definitely 
implies that the teacher is a higher au- 
thority from the way he does his school- 
work to the way he puts his coat on ” 
“He tli inks the teacher is perfect and 
that 1 don’t know anything, he corrects 
me all the time and refers to how per 
feet the teacher is ” “She condescends 
toward me and is definitely and mark- 
edly more impatient when I don’t un- 
derstand ” 

5 Remarks indicating a change in attitude 
toward the parent m the direction of 
lessened omnipotence, with the parent 
expressing an ambivalent attitude to- 
ward it “Yes, she always aligns herself 
with the school and teacher, especially 
when we’re having arguments ” The in- 
terviewer continues with the comment, 
“The mother seems to admire this trait 
in her daughter, but this does not pre- 
vent the mother from ‘doing battle/ so 
to speak, and letting Lucy know how 
she (the mother) feels about it Thu 
mother is a ‘griper ’ She spent about ten 
minutes telling me of the battles she 
had had with the teacher, the school 
nurse, etc , etc She blows off steam in 
front of Lucy, and lets her know exactly 
how she feels ” 

It seemed to us that these different cate- 
gories of remarks raise some very interest 
mg questions regarding implications of the 
differences we found For some children. 


,t would seem that dependency lebtms 
with the mother aie so stiong tha 
school docs not change them, that for 
crx there is a marled diftcrenee. and th 
the attitude of the mother oward tonge 
m tire eh, Id u a factor to be co«*d“« 
Reasons tor these differences obviously h- 
in preschool socialising experiences whicn 
need further exploration . 

In summary, then, on the question of 
wlut mothers report regarding their eh 
behavior, for the particular ‘ 


behavior, tor me paiuuu-. — 
questionnaire we found most m 
porting change in the child s 
with most mothers noting un P l0 '®j2LS 
some areas and no change or »mpr 
m areas dealing with the child 5 
ness and reaction to authority 
was also reported by more mothc 
question of teacher mother status 
child's eyes, but here the difference ^ 
tween no change and change v. 

B Tn' addition to information eon«njijj| 
mothers’ observation of changes in 
behavior since first grade entrance, 
asked questions about the child sl^ 
dislike for school, since conceivably » 
might be a relationship between t tt 
and child behavior We asked the ^ 
question, “Is the child liking sc 
teacher? ’ but also asked, “Does e 
say anything critical about schoo 
hu teacher?’’ and, “Has he ever r **£ 
didn’t want to go back to school? n 
to leave in the morning?’’ 

To the first question regarding W 
school and teacher, 92 per cen ° 
mothers answered in the affirma ,v ' ^ve. 
only 8 per cent being neutral or nega ^ 
Many of the answers indicated a ‘g 
gree of enthusiasm “Crazy^ " 

wants to go Saturdays ana b K a 
“Cries when he can't go because 3 
cold " “Loves his teacher— thinks * ^ 

wonderful person” were some of ^ 

plies However, although overall 1 
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school was high, 42 per cent of the moth 
ers mentioned criticisms of the school 
made by the child, and 39 per cent re 
ported there had been days when the child 
did not want to return to school Criticisms 
of the school by (lie child included crib 
cism of the actions of other children (too 
noisy, too rough, too naughty), of school 
rules and regulations (lining up to go to 
the bathroom, beeping quiet, punishing 
whole class for one childs naughbness), 
of school program (too much work, too 
much coloring, too little play), of the 
substitute teacher To a related question 
concerning difficulbcs with other children, 
137 mothers reported trouble Two kinds 
of difficulties were frequently mentioned, 
the first of which involved aggressiveness 
on the part of other children ( Older boys 
pick on him," Older girls pick on her, * 

' One child shoves him around ) There 
were 79 of these complaints where other 
children were the aggressors Some moth 
ers repotted their own children as being 
at fault The other kind of difficulty most 
frequently mentioned involved situations 
where a child was excluded from a group 
('She cried because they wouldn t let her 
play with them The other girls dont 
let her jump rope’) 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 
An exploratory study of the possible 
effects of beginning first grade upon social 
rzabon was conducted by means of inter 
views with mothers Two interviews were 
completed with 212 mothers, one prior to 
first grade entrance, and one after two 
months of school Results indicate 

1 In general, children look forward to 
beginning first grade with a high degree of 
favorable anticipation According to what 
mothers tell us, they look upon the expen 
encc as a very important stage in the proc- 
ess of growing up They have picked up a 
considerable body of informabon and mis 
information regarding first grade activities 


and are expecting to work, and to learn 
certain specific skills in school The school 
has also been presented to them as a so- 
cializing agency and one winch will expect 
certain standards of conduct from them 

2 In general, beginning first graders 
show evidences of change m sclf-eonccpt 
in the direction of feelings of bigness and 
importance, according to what mothers 
tell us This was true even for children 
who had attended nursery school or kin 
dergaiten Preschool apparently docs not 
represent as dramatic a shift away from 
home nor does it have the prestige value 
for children that fiist grade decs 

3 In general, childrens behavior im 
proves with respect to such baits as respon 
sibihty, helpfulness good humor, inde- 
pendence and the like following school 
entrance, according to what mothers tell 
us With regard to response to directions 
and to self-control, cither no change or 
change for the better was reported by most 
mothers 

4 With regard to attitude toward the 
mother s authority and importance as com 
pared with the teacher s most mothers re- 
port no change following school entrance 
However, a sizable minority report change 
in status of the mother 

3 In general, first grade children like 
school very much Their greatest task of 
adjustment is in the area of social relation 
ships They find it hard to take theaggres 
sivencss of other children, especially when 
directed against themselves and to under 
stand the behavior of children when it dif 
feis from their standards of goodness and 
badness 

Our results have led us to abandon the 
notion that sixes are out-of focus In 
deed, the theory that children are incvib 
bly m-or-out-of focus at a particular age 
would not jibe with out results Rather it 
would scan that if sues or any otiicr age 
group show improvement or deterioration 
we had better look, not to innate causes. 
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Uut to experiences which they are having 
in common Differences between our End 
mgs with respect to six year-old behavior 
and those of Cesell and llg are no doubt 
attributable to the difierence m the sample 
On the whole, the experience of enter 
me Erst grade would seem to haie faiora 
blc effects upon behavior It would also 
seem that the experience of beginning 
school is a highly important one for the 
six year-old, and an cgo-bolstenng one. 
Whether this is a temporary state of af 
fans and whether disillusionment win set 
m later on during the Erst year in school 
remains to be seen We also need to in 
vestr-ate further the hvpothcsis that ego- 
enhancement at sn and improved behavior 
are connected. While our data mdicnte 
that these two phenomena exist in the 
parent's mind it may be that parents think 
behavior has improved, whe-cas, actually, 
because the children are away for a larger 
part of the day, there arc fewer opportuni- 
ties for behavior difficulties to occur Fur- 
ther worb with children to End out the 
meaning of this experience for them is nec 
essary 

But v.c also need to remember that 
there were different pattern^ cf adjustment 
reported by mothers following school cn 
tiance Some mothers whose children had 
been “problem’ children before school 
reported tremendous improvement, but 
seme 'problem” children did not improve. 
One of the next steps m our p.oject will 
be a study cf these varying patterns of 
adjustment after school entrance with par 
ticular reference to earlier socializing ex 
pcnences 
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THE "GOOD IIFE" IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 1 
Bascom H. Story 


DISCUSSION AND ANALY51S 

In this selection, Story lists eight needs of children that have been 
suggested by Dr Raths Compare this list with the developmental stages 
giv en in the Midcentury White House Conference report m Chapter 6 
Are these two lists really different? Story goes on to list more needs than 
the eight he quotes What emphasis do you think he is giving to develop* 
mental needs that differs from that of the White House Conference? 
Erik H. Enkson, a child psychoanalyst, was pnmardy responsible for 
the White House Conference statement Story is an educator Do you 
think they approach children from a basically different or essentially 
similar point of view? 

Story discusses rather briefly one of the chchds of modern education, 
namely, that vve educate the “whole child ” He goes on to state that we 
often treat him as though he did come in a variety of unrelated pieces 
What aspects of teaching that you remember or have observed support 
Story’s contention? What does a teacher do who treats a child as a 
“whole child”? What does a teacher do who ignores this concept? 

Story makes an interesting pomt when he says that, in working with 
parents, vve have too often tried to “sell'’ a program What attitude ought 
we to take toward parents in helping them understand what the school 
is doing? What do you think the difference in practice would be between 
a teacher who was trying to “sell ’ his method of reading as against a 
teacher who wanted to show parents that he was competent to teach 
reading? You might want to check Dr Gray’s article on reading that 
appears later m this chapter for some ammunition on this question 


Good living in the elementary school is 
a condition characterized by teachers and 
children working and living together in an 
atmosphere which is satisfying, and under 
conditions tliat make possible the achieve- 
ment: of purposes for which the school is 
established This means that the elcmcn- 

1 From Bases for Effective Learning, pp xS- 
ai, Thulj First tear book of The Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the Na 
tional Education Association Copyright, 19 5*. 
by the National Education Association K6- 
pnnted by permission 


tary school which is providing for good 
living will have well-defined purposes, 
agreed upon by classroom teachers, patents, 
and children it will be staffed by per- 
sonnel who know how to work toward the 
achievement of those purposes, and «h° 
are also willing and able to redefine the 
purposes rn terms ol changing conditions 
and changing needs. This school will hive 
facilities that arc developed to enhance, 
rather than limit, the program of activities 
to be earned on The school program will 
be an evolutionary one-one that ** 
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planned cooperatively by teachers, chil 
dren and parents, one that changes m 
relation to identified needs and in relation 
to a changing concept of purpose Its rcla 
tionship to the community it serves will 
be both natural and realistic 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS MUST 
BE HAPPY 

The “good life" in the elementary school 
demands conditions that arc conducive to 
happiness for those who live in it But 
sometimes even professions educators fail 
to realize that to mahe children happy, 
teachers themselves must be happy and 
well adjusted They must have the ability 
to recognize and meet their own needs, if 
they are to understand and be able to meet 
the needs of children They must know a 
great deal about children, about how they 
loam, and about how to develop a school 
program that will best serve them 


environment Learning is 
always more efficient and clfcctae 
the learner has purpose , jt 

A school program, which reflects 
we Lnow about children an 
learn, is flexible, and is contauou ^ 
lusted to satisfy the needs of the pa 
children who are m school The I ^ 
provides opportunities for each j , 
grow and develop along lines suited to “ 

particular abilities The propam mmtha« 

purpose It must point toward, and « 
consistent with, the concept of living 
democratic society 


NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
To he happy in a complex society, 
whether it is a school s0cicty j 1Icc tioa 
cicty, individuals must learn 
They must loam res pons.bil.ty a 1 
n-sinn Thev must learn the tectin 


PROCRESS IN THINKING 
Much progress has been made in cduca 
tional thought concerning child growth 
and development Today teachers know 
more about how children leam and about 
how to develop effective school programs 
Generally accepted ideas which reflect this 
progress may be stated rather simply and 
briefly 

In regard to children, we know that they 
arc dynamic by nature — curious and eager 
to leam They differ greatly in their abili 
ties and interests, however, they all react as 
total organisms to their environment and 
to stimulations ansmg from their internal 
nature 

In regard to learning, we have recognized 
that it is a creative process As children 
grow in understanding, attitudes, and ap- 
preciation, they seek self-expression through 
a variety of activities Learning is also a 
continuous process and is the result of 
interaction between individuals and their 


cision They must learn the 
problem solving There must bt ^ 

within them the personal security ^ 
n. well met aoms 


witnin mem u»e „ A am c < 

results from “needs well met ^ 

these important needs have been g 
izcd by Raths 

1 The need for belonging teC og 

2 The need for achievement and 
mtion 


nition 

2 The need for economic security 
I The need to be relatively free hoiu h* 
“ , r 1 A -iffprhon 


4 me nctu / 

5 The need for love and affection _ ^ 

6 The need to be relatively free i 


O 111C 1ICCU ‘-'L, j 

tense feelings of guilt , sharing 

7 The need for self respect and 
in the values that direct one 3 nd 


Jr aucvi ~ aD0 

The need for driving P ur P 0S ? oDe 
the world m which 


understanding the world 
hves 2 American 

Successful participation m 
society suggests certain other nee ^ ^ 
dren need to develop skill in the us ^ 

tools of learning and commumcatio Vj 
need to leam the fundamentals o 


* Louis E Raths Teacher 


* Louis E Raths Teacher i 
Emotional Needs Journal or 175- 

Sociology (March, 1951). Vol 3 4> Fr 
576 
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health TTicy need to fcara a system of 
values that Will give direction to that day- 
to-day behavior. They need to be creative 
They need to learn the technics of effective 
group living They need understandings of 
the relationships that must exist between 
the school, the home, and the community, 
and they must be able to interpret these 
understandings in relation to national and 
worldwide concepts of social living 

THE 'WHOLE' CHILD 
COMES TO SCHOOL 
Although professional educators arc m 
general agreement that the “whole” child 
comes to school, there is some evidence 
that Urn fact is disregarded, that we con- 
tinue to treat children as if they arrive at 
school in a wide variety of unrelated pieces. 
Too often when we do consider him as a 
"whole” being, we think of him as “fixed” 
and not as a d)namic individual We some- 
times arc prone to forget tliat lie is a 
product of society which stimulates as well 
as impedes certain natural reactions For 
children to be happy in school, the basic 
function of the school program must be to 
male provision for the total emotional, 
social, physical, and intellectual growth 
and development of the child, and to male 
certain that the aim of this growth and 
development is the creation of a better 
society for him and his contemporaries 

LEADERSHIP 


sense Leadership that frees and stimulates, 
tathcr than limits and controls, the intel- 
ligence of others is certainly a prerequisite 
to a good school program The elementary- 
school principal, who can discover and 
develop the leadership ability of classroom 
teachers, parents, and children, is well on 
the way to creating a school situation where 
good iiv mg is a certainty 
In the Same sense, teachers must be good 
leaders with their children and with the 
parents of these children Good teachers 
cannot be recognized for what they know 
They must be recognized in terms of what 
happens to their students Technics of 
teaching have significance only when their 
application will result m a desirable change 
in the children to whom these technics are 
applied This means that teachers must 
know and respect children They must be 
willing to sacrifice * pet" teaching methods, 
personal preferences, and professional pnde 
to the more important motive of helping 
children, individually and collectively, to 
grow and become better individuals than 
they now arc As children recognize these 
qualities in teachers, they can become 
happy individuals — eager and excited about 
learning 

UNDERSTANDING PARENTS 
Parents have a deep concern for the 
happiness of their children which is espe- 
cially evident at the elementary school 
level They also have a unique contribution 
to make to the effectiveness of the school 


An eJcnmoJaiy school can meet these procram It seems, however, to be char 

needs, can achieve these aims and purposes, actensuc of most of us that we are sus 

and can serve to create a better society, picious of, and antagonistic toward, that 

only if the school itself is a dynamic insti which we do not understand For too long, 

hition To be dynamic, an elementary we have tried to “sell ’ parents the school 

school must have leadership with the program We must find better ways of 

abflity to marshal all the intelligence of the securing understanding The elementary 

teachers, parents, and children to deal with school which provides for good living for 

the solution of common problems That children and teachers wall inevitably have 

an elementary school ‘ is no better than its this understanding Experience teaches 

principal ' is too often true m a literal that people arc interested in, understand. 
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and appreciate those activities to which 
they contribute The elementary school 
program which demands a contribution 
from parents is most hbely to have the 
interest, understanding, and app.ccuit.on 
of parents This contribution should be 
reflected in the planning, in the execution, 
and in the valuation of the school pro- 
gram When school personnel can wort 
inth parents in all three of these important 
steps, mans problems that stand in the 
way of the "good life" for students and 
teachers will be sols ed. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD LIVING 
The characteristics, then, of an elemen- 
tary school which provides for the “good 
life” may be defined specifically as follows- 
A school program with clearly stated 
purposes, defined cooperatncly by teachers, 
parents^ and children, and sublet to 
change as conditions and needs may in- 

d ‘“\ school staff with the ability to plan, 
execute, and evaluate educational activities 
in terms of purposes, individuals who be- 
lieve in the coordinated intelligence of the 
group, and who understand and use the 


method of intelligence in the solution of 

P ”f ‘ a 1 school principal who can lead eto- 
room teachers, pupils, and 
ewe then best efforts ‘owjndftc achieve- 
ment of agreed upon goals. 1 °“. h „ than 
leader by virtue of ability rather tm 

P °f A community whose atae«parb£ 
pate actively in the school pjogj » ^ ^ 
participation is sou ^ lt , an< ^ n t t he school 
school personnel in all phases of the senoo 

5 A student body ^that has ^^the 
and understanding of tcachen, 

worth of each individual child « r 
predated, and where each individual 
provided opportunities S r .? vv 11nwS for a 

6 A physical plant which allows^ 
changing program of activities, w ^ and 
itics arc provided to assist t 
children in the learning !?owing pro^ 

7 A program of activities for enud 
developed in relation to the ‘ bc$ that 

of the purposes of the school, a tu ^cnt 

reflect teacher understanding . >lWSf 
needs, abilities, and * ntcrcs ’ , n d»catc 
which in their scope and sequent*, ^ 
a knowledge of and sensitive 
total development of the whole chUd 


A STUDY OF THE REACTIONS OF FORTY MEN TO 
TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 1 
Dorothy Rogers 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

This research report wall make you mad If it doesn't, you may wan 
to reexamine your own purposes and goals m seeking a teaching car 
Strong words? Yes, indeed Because this report, through the medium o 
a check list and a number of open-end questions, elicited some ma^ 
reactions to clcmcntary-school teaching that ought to be the concern 
every educator. As you read this report you will probably be checking 
mentally the truth or lack of it in the assertions made by the responacn 
to the questionnaire. The question is, however, not whether what t 

» trotn The joimul of tducatiocjJ Sociology (Scpt^ 1953), VoL V], PP 
Repealed by pensmam. 



A STUDY OF FORTY MALE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

men said was true or not, but the true fact that these statements are their 
beliefs, and as such do motivate behavior and determine goals and aspira 

An interesting issue is raised by this article, aside from the many that 
are contained in the data themselves, and that concerns the desirability 
of having male elementary teachers What do you believe on this issue? 
Do you feel it important to recruit men to the field of elementary educa 
tion? Does your answer depend on your own sex, and therefore reflect 
your own expenence or feelings toward members of the other sex when 
you were a student? Do you agree with the claims presented by the 
respondents as to the value of having male teachers in the elementary 
school? 

There are numerous comments in the article regarding attitudes of 
men toward working with or being subordinate to women teachers and 
principals How do you feel about the problem? Wliat evidence do yon 
have that it is easier (or harder) to work with a female administrator? 
This article refers to men elementary teachers as a minority group Do 
their reactions bear out some of the generalizations about teachers as a 
minonty group contained in the Grambs article in Chapter 3 ? 

We must remember that this article sampled only forty men teachers 
You may find it valuable to do some interviewing yourself to see if, in 
your locality, men teachers agree or disagree with this group Perhaps if 
the sample is increased some of the problems described here may not 
appear so significant, perhaps others will appear 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 
In the fall of 1952 questionnaires were 
submitted to male graduates of the State 
University Teachers College Oswego New 
York in order to determine masculine 
reaction to teaching in the elementary 
field These questionnaires included a 
check sheet of objective questions as well 
as a number of open-end questions to per 
nut freer expression of individual opinion 
In addition the investigator talked with 
most of the men and hence obtained 
better perspective in interpretation of re 
plies The present paper will compose an 
analysis of forty of the questionnaires 
which were completely filled out and re- 
turned in time for compilation 
The study grew out of an attempt to 
unearth research concerning men teachers 


in the elementary school — an effort which 
brought to light only one other study de- 
voted exclusively to this topic 2 Neverthe- 
less the fact that there is a considerable 
minority of men in the elementary field — 
and as many administrators are attempting 
to attract men to this area, the question 
would appear worthy of investigation 


Replies may be interpreted more in 
tclhgently against a background of famil 
writy with certain information concerning 
the personnel of the group studied Four of 
the forty were veterans of ten or more 


* Louis Kaplan The Status and Fund on 
if Men Teachers in Urban Clcmcntoiy 
fchoob Doctors thesis Los Angeles uni 
ess ty of Southern California 1947 
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.ears experience ra the elementaiy class- 
room, none o£ the others had taught more 
lhan fisc sears — and the median term ot 
service was three yens The age of the 
men ranged from 23 to 49 5 ears, the 
median 2ge being 26 Of the 25 men who 
v,ere mamed, four had two children, ten 
one chdd, and the other 11 none. The 
small number of children, of course, is 
partially a reflection of the >outh of the 
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men included in the study As to gn* 
lcsel, one man docs some of his 
in the third grade, all the others in gr 
three through eight. 

INSTRUMENTS USED 
The first half of the questionnaire w» 
a checl sheet, from nhrch raids 
obtained as summarized in the table. 


Rracnossor Foair Mane EmsaEfTaar Cmssiooia Teams 
Statexitntsof Opinion (N-40) 


Yes 


I am proud of being -n elementary school teacher 
If 1 had it to do a gam I would agam become an elementary 
school teacher ^ , , 

I intend to remain as a teacher in elementary school 
Merc men axe needed in elementary school 
Adolescent boys need a man teaJier 
Adolescent cds need a woman teacher 

SUe elementary school teachers are probably better teachers than 
a.e female elementary teachers 

1 feel th-t the werk I am doing u very important and worthy 
of me as a man 

I would cLsIle having a woman pnnaml 

Male teachers feel somewhat nob ted among so many female 
elementary teachers 

People look on the male elementary school tea c her «s a little 

Pccp’cf tend to think of te a J un g as a sissy job for a man 
The elementary teacher tends to bold a position that a 
sexually inferior in the community 
Male elementary teachers should be paid more than female 
clem eotaiy tea, hen 


90 09i 5 09£ 


70 0 
52.5 
97 5 
72 5 
27 5 


97 5 
22.5 


27 5 
27 5 


150 

45.0 


100 
30 0 
2.5 
10 0 
35 0 

55 5 

00 
52 5 

47 5 

600 

60.0 

70 0 

47 5 


200 
17 5 

00 

17 5 
37 5 

26.0 

2-5 

2>0 


12-5 

12-5 


150 

75 


AH data m the ensuing discussion which 
are not to be found in the table were 
obtamed from an analysis of the second 
part cf the questionnaire, which consisted 
of 14 epen-end questions, as follows 

Would you adviic a joung man against 
going into elementary school teaching? 
Wbv, cr why not? 

Do you feel that there a any special reason 
for concern about the elementary male 
teacher? Docs he have a mere difficult 
iim r than any ether teacher? 

What are the mast important contribu- 


tions of male teachers to the 
school? What do >ou find to tc ** 
sources of greatest satisfaction w ) 
teac h ing? 

What do )on find to be the most annopg 
features about the position or tns 
teacher in the elementary school 
What are the most common mpsi 
hear from other men in the elem 
dassroom teaching field 7 r; 3 

Do you object to women pnnapais ^ 
you feel it is unwholesome to h 3 ' v ’^_ - 
work under the direction cf « 
pnnapais? Explain. 
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Do you feel that you teach in too feminine 
an environment — among so many fe- 
males on the same staff with you? How 
do you fed abou t it? 

In what specific ways are the needs of the 
male elementary school teacher neg- 
lected — for example, as to restroom fa 
cihties, places for smoking, etc ? 

How do other men feel toward elemcntaiy 
school teachers of their own sex? 

Do you feel that teaching in dementaiy 
school is having any effect on your per- 
sonality? Specifically, how? 

What recommendations would you make 
to improve the lot of the male elemen 
taiy school teacher? This question is very 
important. 

Now let us proceed to an analysis of 
questions relating to the welfare of the 
male teacher on the basis of data obtained 
from the questions just described 

DOES THE MALE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER PRESENT SPECIAL 


after he proves himself, he is all set 
Gradually our presence seems to be ac- 
cepted more and more (single, age 23) 
It is a very important question If you wish 
to retain men, something must be done 
to change their situation, otherwise, your 
best people will leave More attractive 
employment elsewhere, where the re- 
spect and financial compensation of 
administration, will draw away most of 
the men The few “men” left may be m 
dire need of some self respect and con 
fidence m their own abilities (singly 
age 27) 

Additional evidence as to whether a 
problem exists may be found in answer to 
this question Would you advise a young 
man against going into dementaiy school 
teaching? Four men definitely would not, 
two did not reply, while the other 3^ 
would recommend it, but often with cer- 
tain reservations Again, individual opinion 
extends over a wide range 


PROBLEMS? 

It should be determined, of course, 
whether the male teacher presents any 
special problems or hu difficulties are 
merely those of elementary teachers in 
general Five per cent of the men believed 
the problem one of special concern, 35 per 
cent of some concern, 55 per cent of no 
real importance and 5 per cent did not 
reply. Complaints centered about condi- 
tions in the elementary field that would 
affect all teachers rather than any special 
problems relating specifically to males 
Nevertheless, it is interesting that such 
widely divergent views on this question 
exist 

I don't think there should be any special 
concern for the male teacher except this 
— a woman can use punishment on a 
child with no complaint from patents, 
that the man teacher would be severely 
criticized for using (married, age 30) 

He has trouble when male teachers haven t 
been employed in the school system, but 


1 would discourage him Elementary educa 
tion from a man’s approach is too dis- 
appointing It lacks respect; the salary is 
poor; your tune is never your own 
Teachers arc meek, spineless individuals 
who budd dreams from professional 
ethics, and who cannot or won’t fight 
back, (single, age 27) 

I personally nave enjoyed my work but l 
am not even, financially, in the upper 
poor class How could l recommend 
teaching to a man when I do not believe 
it is possible to educate children on a 
teacher s salary? (single; age 28) 

Certainly, 1 would advise a man to eo into 
dementaiy teaching As such, be be- 
comes a spoke m the wheel of world 
progress and understanding; despite all 
setbacks, discouragements and slow re- 
wards (married, age 28) 

Yes — but with a big IF — if he likes bard 
work, if he docs not mind taking hu 1 job 
home with him, if he is fond of children 
in groups, if he feels a definite call to 
teach, and if he is gifted in everything 
music, art, physical cdua bon, etc 
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In short, all evidence points to the con 
elusion that most men m the elementary 
field would recommend their profession to 
other men, provided they can adjust to 
certain undesirable features surrounding 
the profession 

SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
MALE TEACHERS 

If children are as well off without men 
teachers, perhaps there is no special reason 
for attempting to make the lot of the male 
elementary teacher an especially attractive 
one Nevertheless, men possess a strong 
conviction as to their special function in 
the elementary school Thirty nine in forty 
said that the work they are doing is very 
important and worthy of them as men, the 
lone dissenter was undecided Of 81 items 
listed as the male’s most important con 
tribution, 35 related to the need for mas- 
culine influence on children, 35 to the 
males ability to perform certain duties 
better than women and the other 11 were 
scattered 

It is argued that men teachers arc 
needed especially since male influence on 
children is inadequate at home as well as 
at school Some fathers are divorced or 
absent for long periods in the service, 
others work long hours and have little time 
for their children The male influence is 
also limited by the American tradition that 
caring for joung children and taking an 
interest in them is “sissy” Nevertheless, 
boys need m their immediate envuonment 
an adequate prototype of the well adjusted 
male adult with whom to identify and to 
afford suitable guidance Girls need such 
guidance, too, to assist them m their ad 
justment to a heterosexual world 


of foster father The boys come to <s 
with many problems that they 'UmHnt 
discuss with women teachers (rnamea, 

ThTpla’yground becomes so mu* more 
meaningful to the boys with a man to 
guide and direct them in then gamts 
(single, age 18) 

Men bclicsc they also sene to ma 
education more ‘Teal " Men have y 
had a broader work experience and I hen 
bring to the educational situation a 10 
base of information 

I feel that men bring a greater seme ^ 
reality into a child s life- Many 
lose touch with the world becaus 
stav in their own circle (married, g 

I think they create a more realist^ 
situation in the classroom ( 
agc 2 ?) 

The staff should profit, too, since 
addition of men would provide a _ 
natural social environment for tea 
Furthermore, school policy wou 
strengthened by representing a mas 
as well as feminine point of view 
They offer a sense of security to 0 
in the building (mamed, age 24) , 

Give some stability to decisions at a 
meetings (mamed, age 30) 

Whether or not the claims tha 

make as to their special function are ) 

fied — and they sound valid enoug 
merely the fact that the men behev 
their own worth has significance It wo 
seem logical that the teacher who bo 1 
strongly in the value of his services 
discharge them more effectively In 3 
tion, it is mentally healthy to believ e 
worth of one’s work and should, m , 
Tcflect favorably on the adiustmcn 


The pre-school and prunaiy school child 
has been influenced (predominantly) by 
female behavior More male association 
should contribute to a more wholesome 
child (mamed, age 26) 

In our situation we have to play the role 


children 

SOURCES OF GREATEST 

SATISFACTION , 

The large majority of the men tes 
that thev found classroom teaching deep 
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satisfying especially in the arc3 of the 
teacher pupil relationship This finding 
agrees with a Fortune Poll which reported 
that only i per cent of men teachers said 
that they seldom enjoy teaching as com 
pared with 7 1 per cent of men in general 
who said that their work was dull and 
bonng 4 

The following statements include rea 
sons typical of those men gave for enjoying 
their work 

Tust being with children and learning with 
them It allows for individuality and 
challenge l (married age 26) 

The satisfaction of the boys and guls after 
a job done well by them The feeling 
that 1 m doing some good for those kids 
(married age 27) 

It is especially significant for the did 
dren that their teachers should enjoy their 
work It is unlikely that men would report 
such great satisfaction if they were not 
doing a reasonably adequate job Further 
more it is especially gratifying that men 
experience such pleasure in the lcachet 
pupil relationship This fact tokens well for 
their function in masculine guidance 

SOURCES OF CHIEF DISSATISFACTION 
When asked to name major dissatis 
factions three major sources were revealed 
— inadequate salaiy catra l obs ,"‘* 
corresponding compensation an 
relating to the disproportionate nnmta rf 
women on the teaching staff Apoor f noth 
was the status of male elementary Icachm 

in the community Of 73 lte ™ b 
satisfaction mentioned only three “idd * 
assumed to md cate a condemnation * 
teaching itself These related to regimen 
Sion of routines and 
on the child s lei cl ■“ If 
somewhat dissatisfied with cond.Mns "' 
rounding teaching hot otheiWiSe fouod 

Quarterly &«) V »' P 


little to complain of in their work. Tor 
dearer understanding the factors of chief 
dissatisfaction will be discussed separately 

The Salahv Question 

Forty -one per cent of the complaints 
related to salary and to the bdicf that 
greater responsibility should be compen 
sated by more pay Strong opinions were 
expressed on this question 
The man as a breadwinner in many cases 
draws the same low salary as a woman 
A man thirty years old draws the same 
salary as girls of twenty three (mamed 
age 30) 

The inadequate financial position causes 
the sole provider of the family to obtain 
secondary employment thus forcing him 
to divide his time and interests (mar 
ned age 26) 

Complicating the problem is the lack of 
opportunity for promotion within the field 
of classroom teaching True there are auto- 
matic increments but these increases arc 
not sufficient to take care of the demands 
of a ero vmg family In consequence many 
meneithcr leave the teaching fidd entirely 
or go into administration The hghcr 
status of the administrator constitutes an 
additional temptation to forsake tl c class 
room Men are almost equ*^ divided 
among those .1.0 faff uncon, forts He . 
staff predominantly feminine (42 S •> *“ 

kose who do not find this facto, distil*. 

me (47 S'"-) T “ P“ off “ 
oif this subject Fittcen pet ? n, o hm. 
who offer no ob|cction say that they actu 
ally en|Oy their largely feminine emiron 
ment Note the dnersity of ,ie vs 

Women teachets are easy to wo, l ” d 



place the man in a position of impor 
tancc (mamed age 50) 

Our views— those of two other men and 
myself, run counter to those of the fe 
male teachers m administrative practices, 
educational beliefs and social attitudes 
(single; age 27) 

There are too many females around me. 

At times I am lost as to what to say 
because we don t have the liberty to say 
some things, with the exception cf talk 
mg about some of the pupils and their 
behavior (mamed, age 30) 

The way of life of the sexes is so differ 
ent that most individuals experience a more 
comfortable “in-group feeling’ from the 
presence of other members of their sex. 
Discomfort is enhanced m the case of 
individuals who have had more diSculty in 
their own psych oscxual adjustment 

Comfo&t and Welfare 

One annoyance contingent on the small 
per cent of males is the absence of ade 
quate restroom and smoking room facilities 
in many schools — although recent improve 
ments have been reported While no one 
listed this factor as a source cf major dis- 
satisfaction, almost half (45^) testified 
that facilities of the, type were inadequate 
in their schools Perhaps a major reason 
that these comforts should be provided is 
merely that nen would fed that they are 
being shown seme real consideration as 
men 

Status w Coimuvirr 

While the majority cf men find their 
status in the community satisfactory, a 
com.dcrable minority have seme doubts cn 
this sccrc Over half — 60 per cent cf the 
men — believe that the community docs 
not adjudge then work to be snsy for a 
man, the remainder cither believe so cr are 
undecided In the same ratio, nen arc 
dtvid d is to *hethcr the community finds 
the male elementary t eac h er a little 
peculiar Fur thermo e, while 70 per cent cf 
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(he men feel (hat (hen pos.hcn u> ths 
community is not socnlly mien®. ^ 
other 30 per cent believe so or are un 
decided Again, one Ends widely divene 
views 

People outside the school give *= 
prcssion that eventually the deomUgJ 
tocher should want to teach at tM 
secondary level or become a pnnapa- 
(single- age 34) . , a 

During the past summers I . 

factory with men who knew ^ 

teacher They seemed to envy u>Y f®. 
bon They pled with me abord sjg 
teaching, but they never ridiculed mst 
it However, I feel that many pMp~ 
expect too much from a teacher „ 
have a He shouldn t male a nnsb* 

P^TeteTnofthcbndofatoba 
male should have They term us » “T 
men who do not want to work. \ 

I W f!uud° little or no antagonist^ 
rather a feeling of acceptance an 
mumty favor (mamed, age 24) ^ 

The community is sympathetic, 
standing and cooperative 
people tccl that the chDd neeifg 
male infiuencc than l> now r 
(mamed, age 26) 

It is possible that a degree of doubt OB 
the status of the male elementary tca 
stems partially from the inferior P®* 1 “ 
that teaching itself holds among tbe F 
fcssious and partially from the associa 
cf lower grade teaching with wo:n ^ 1 
woman s positron in the workaday w 
traditionally lower than men s o P 3 ) . 

in status, therefc e a profession dornm* 
by females may lack status w 

Probably men in this field will cesse ^ 
be worried about appeanrg “feminine _ 
peculiar’ a greater number of 

enter elementary clas> ocm tcaJnng 
status of all teachers men included. * ^ 
only be raised when persons cf outstam-*^ 
ability a c attracted in greater numbers 
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the profession While lowering the stand 
ard may sene as a stopgap measure during 
a teacher shortage, the long range effect is 
to make the field appear less desirable— 
hence, create a continuing shortage 

\(ALE TEACHERS VERSUS FEMALE 
PRINCIPAL 

About one man in four (2a 5 &) ex 
pressed some objection to having a woman 
principal while 3 similar number ( 3 5 &) 
are undecided The remaining 515 P« 
cent have no objection to a woman pnna 
pal although some of them would qualify 
then replies One may summarize by say- 
mg that while a minority of men prefer 
male principals to the overwhelming ma 
jonty the sex of the administrator appears 
to be an incidental, or minor factor Con 
basting views follow 

As a generalization I object to women 
principals They arc so much afraid that 
a teacher may know more than they do 
I have never worked for a woman prm 
opal but I would imagine that : » man 
wSld get along fine with' one vvhi e Ac 
guli vviuld lead a scry trying existence 

I iScvc' ins ^'better situation for male 
1 Sets Then they work under amak 

(mamed age 26) 1d not 

While I would P^r mcn cd 

obicct if the woman is wen 
and not too picky (mamed age 49 ) 

Seme men ,.ia,ob|cctto »nnicn pnn“ 

pals because of the culturi t®bWot» 
women should work for ^ ed 

the teverse The 

as to whether it is actua y Perhaps 

for most women adm^sbato -JJJg 

the woman feeling P c tjj lS pres- 
makegood projects some of P 
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sure onto those who work under her direc- 
tion The only ultimate solution to such 
problems is the long range one of effecting 
greater harmony between the sexes in order 
to dimmish the sometimes unconscious 
rivalry and hostility that now exist Mutual 
respect would remove the pressure on the 
woman to do the perfect job and enable 
her to perform her duties in a more relaxed 
fashion 

EFTECT OF ELEMENTARY TEACHING 
ON MALE PERSONALITY 
The large majority of the men (73%) 
testified that teaching had affected their 
personality, but not to any great extent 
Eighteen per cent thought there had been 
no effect* the remaining 8 per cent did not 
reply Such change as was thought to occur 
was generally believed to be in a favorable 
direction Only one trait, either positive or 
nccative, was mentioned with any sigrun 
cant frequency — that is the development 

of patience and undemanding Of dercn 
men who indicated unfavorable effects 
four found that teaching had nanowed 
tlicir outlook, four feared douclopmenl oft > 
teacher type personality and six thought 

teaching made them tense nervous or gnm 

“camples of good and bad effects are 

testified to in the following 

Perhaps I am a bit too bossy outside school 

fitjSS£ , “£- a schMl 


adverse conditions a $ of 

Greater understanding d i 
° adults — development of patience 
(married age aS) What 

1 »er= l 'r .“ mS 

(mamed age 2 5 ) 
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Probably the most significant factor here 
is that the majority of men belies e that 
changes that take place are generally desir 
able This finding would appear to refute 
the uew sometimes expressed that teaching 
has a detrimental effect on personality 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
BOOSTING MORALE 
Accounting for 28 of 74 suggestions 
offered for improving men’s lot m the ele 
mentary teaching profession was that of 
raising salaries A second major recom 
mendabon was that men not be given 
extra dubes without addibonal compcnsa 
tion (6 mentions) 

One important group of recommenda 
bons related to problems growing out of 
the unbalanced ratio of men and women 
teachers Advice on this subject may be 
summarized as follows — the numbers in 
parentheses indicahng times menboned 
Males should be given the same quality of 
considcrabon and respect shown females 
(7), and equally good restroom facilibcs 
(4) The man should be permitted to re 
main a man, however, and permitted to 
presen e his masculine individuality in his 
teaching (4) The best insurance for equal 
treatment and for not feeling too lonely 1$ 
to m crease the number of male teachers 
(6) Other rccommcndabons were scat 
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meet the huge demand for teachos 

The'NEA 8 might try to put »o«s 
idea that a man is not lowering himseit 
by teaching young children Put across 
the idea that men can find secure, 1 
esbng, and challenging woih in th 
mentary school (mamed, age - 5 ) . 

The male teacher should be accepted no 
as a male, but as a teacher vsho era « 
cannot do his job If that is done it mu 
create an atmosphere not of nvalr>, 
of working together In this 
children will benefit to greater degree 

cimldennfalfphases of the ekmenjjg 
school a man gives more, " of k . . 

and should be rewarded acco 
financially and professionally ( 

Make sure the teacher can apply 
on the lower level and hase a d ^ e P, 
derstandmg of the chfldren _ 

acbvibes of the day Have special 
to develop the male’s atbtude 
respects He should have some 
pracbcal and theorebcal, along th * ^ 
of teaching jounger children ( & 

Make t^e salary adequate Provide g 0 ^ 
facilities If it is necessary for n® 
take over extra dubes, compensa e to 
Have the school admmistrabon *1 F 
raise his status in the community \ 
ned, age 30) 


tered 

A sampling of these rccommendabons 
follows below 

Treat him with honest and sincere respect 
Improve the financial standing of the 
married male — he should at least be able 
to have a home and clothing equal to 
those of his neighbor who drives a truck 
or works m a factory If jou want pro- 
fessional attitudes, then wake up and 
consider the need of these men — jes, it 
is monev, that duty, unprofessional stuff 
that every other profession obtains Be 
honest with men entenng this profes- 
sion, don t make false impressions just to 


PERSPECTIVE OV 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Since only one elementary teacher ^ 
is a man, it is a responsibility of ^ j 
fcssion as a whole to take recognibo ^ 
the needs of this minority 
adopbon or im piemen tabon of any r fl( , 
mendabons must be m terms of cl | 
conditions as more men enter the fie 
in accord with demands of local situs ^ 
At the same time, considcrabon mus 
taken of the way tliat anything done j c 
men might react on women For exa P 
men might be slightly better satisfied 
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principals were males, but probably more 
would be lost than gamed in terms of 
detriment to general teacher morale Capa 
blc women would suffer especially through 
having closed to them this avenue of 
advancement 

PRESENT STATUS OF SITUATION 

Although the small number of men in 
the study would ncccssanly preclude draw- 
ing definite conclusion, certain gcneraliza 
hons might be tentatively drawn, subject 
to further investigation and adequate con- 
firmation Fust, it is heartening that while 
men dislike frustrations surrounding their 
work, they are almost unanimous in their 
enjoyment of teaching Since men s needs 
on the "hole appear lo be those of all pc :r- 
sons m the elementary teaching P 
men may unite with women in tire ause 


of obtaining better conditions for teachers 
as a group Nevertheless, it is important 
that this overall generalization not obscure 
the need for whatever consideration men 
need as men 

In general, the findings of this study 
derive additional significance from the f3ct 
that they agree closely with the findings of 
the Kaplan study mentioned earlier Never 
thelcss, conclusive answers and recommen- 
dations must await the compilation of 
further data Tuturc research should in- 
clude a study of the male teacher from the 
standpoint of parents, other teachers, and 
pupils Meanwhile, it should become a part 
of the continuing research program m 
education to continuously appraise and 
male suitable provision for tire mental 
health of male elementary teachers 




DISCUSSION AND ANAIYSIS hjye un d e tlmed the word 

Pc, ltaps m the bile above the d „ 0 otheI city tn the world! 
“Chicago ” As you «D *«*< claiming from what happens to 

So we must be somewhat cautro tap p C „ to you This is a very important 
a teacher in Chicago, “> * hat J® iead this article, you may find it 
consideration to deep in mind tejo* ( mth teac hers who develop 
disheartening; it wdl also ."jfiL described heie "Never, you may say 
the kinds of attitudes and feelings . e nor will I ever feel about 
to \ ourself, ‘will such things happ ’ f l ,, We applaud tins 

W Press Cop,n e h.., 5 s T 

permission « i“ “ 
of Chicago 
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it that teachers feel that some kinds of children are ' right and others 
are “wrong? Where do such feelings come from? How can the teacner 
do an adequate rob of education if he feels this way? Remember the 
report of tire hobo kid in Chapter a, this was a child who knew how it 
felt to be the wrong hind f 

You may ask if the problem of the teacher in Chicago is true also or 
that in other large cities Furthermore, what aspects of prestige and 
status affect teachers in small towns, m suburbs, in one room seboo 
houses? What are your career goals? How do they compare with the goals 
sought by Chicago teachers? 

Perhaps the editors owe the reader a word of explanation for selecting 
this article, as well as the preceding one by Rogers These are somewha 
negative, are they not? Agreed Some readers may say that, if our purpose 
is to intngue the talented and alert student into teaching as a career, v-e 
certainly are not going to do it by showing him the seamy side of the 
ledger We do not agree It is our belief, from having instructed many 
hundreds of future teachers, that it is just this kind of reality that arouses 
the true zeal of the real educator Education most desperately needs those 
who know the real problems we face daily in school and classroom and 
are determined to use every ounce of energy and intelligence at their 
command to find more rewarding and more positive solutions We feel 
this is the real challenge of education Perhaps we are saying that we 
need a new kind of missionary, one whose concern is derived from a long 
hard look at the world and is determined to do his best to serve Such a 
person will find education tremendously exciting, will find ample scope 
for his talents, and above all will gam the priceless reward of knowing 
that be has made something truly worth while of his life 


Abstract 

The careers of Chicago teachers exhibit 
‘ horizontal ’ movement among positions at 
one level of the school work hierarchy m 
terms of the configuration of the occupa 
bon’s basic problems presented by each 
rather than vertical movement between 
several such levels One major career pat 
tem consists in moving from the lower 
class school in which careers usually begin, 
another consists m adjusting, over a penod 
of 5 ears, to the problems of such saiools 
Having settled m a school, the teacher may 
be upset by changes m neighborhood struc- 
ture or in the administrative personnel with 
whom she deals 

The concept of career has proved of 


great use in understanding and anal) 
the dynamics of work organizations 
the movement and fate of indivi 
within them The term refers, to P a 
phrase Hall, to the patterned senes o 
justments made by the individual to 
“network of institutions, formal organ ^ 
bons, and informal rclabonships 
which the work of the occupation is P® 
formed This series of adjustments is tyP 
cally considered in terms of movemen up 
or down between positions different! 3 
by their rank m some formal or info 

■Cta-ald Hall TTic Staeo of 3 MfK" 
Career Amen can Journal or Sociology t 
i<543),Vol 53, p 317 
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hierarchy of prestige, influence, and 
come The literature in the field has de- 
voted itself primarily to an analysis of the 
types, stages, and contingencies of careers, 
so conceived, m various occupations a We 
may refer to such mobility through a hier- 
archy of ranked positions, if a spatial meta 
phor be allowed, as the vertical aspect of 

the career . . . 

By focusing our attention on this aspect 
of corset movement, vve may tend to ovet- 
look what might, in contrast, he called the 
horizontal aspect of the career movement 
among tho positions available at one level 
of such a hierarchy It nccd 
that occupational position which share some 
characteristics because of then similar 
m a formal structure are identical m »H re- 
spects They may, in fact, differ widely m 
the configuration of the occupation , basic 
problems winch they present That is a,, 
positions at one level of a vyo.k hicnmdiy, 
while theoretically identical, may not he 
equally easy or Warding places in which 
to wot Given this fact, P^ 1 ' ° 
move m patterned ways among the |»ssi 
bk positions, seeking that situation which 

StSto ^hK'S 

to meet and P»P? le occupations 

reirotr^le^uah 

toent^umiaSaternnpo^fe”*' 

vertical variety, sometimes ron 0 £ 
tent that the entire career line 
movement entirely at one level ot 

^teachers of the Chicago ^public 
schools are a group whose care typ 

» See Everett C oi 

Office and the Person 404-4*3 

Sociology (Nov , , 937)» . ^ypes of Medical 
Oswald Hall op a ' ^ 0 f &ogy (N^ 

Careers, American /ounra and Mc i v Qle 

loaq), Vol 55 PP ,v Career Achieve 
Sen” U *****, (»'“■ 

1 , 51 ), Vol 56 PP <07-1'! 


tend toward this latter extreme Although 
it is possible for any educationally qualified 
teacher to take the examination for the 
position of principal and attempt ascent 
through the school system s administrative 
hierarchy, few make the effort Most see 
their careers purely in teaching, in teims 
of movement among the various schools in 
the Chicago system • Even those attempt 
mg this kind of vertical mobility anticipate 
a stay of some years in the teacher categoiy 
and, dining that tune, see that segment of 
then career in much the same way This 
paper will analyze the nature of this area 
of career movement among teachers and 
will describe the types of careers found m 
this group These, of course, are not the 
only patterns which we may expect to find 
m this horizontal plane of career move- 
ment It remains for further research in 
other occupations to discern other career 
vanebes and the conditions under which 

“fcS 1 . based on intemews with 
snety teachers m the Chicago V ™ 
.ntnvraniUE was unstructured to a large 
extent and vaned somewhat with each m 
“meU according to 
countered in overcoming teachcti distant 

reqmrm^them^to give enough factual ma 

« The Chicago system h*» 

salary schedule and » pc tWn . can 

We 
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tcnal to make their general statements 
plausible and coherent. 

I 

The positions open to 3 particular 
teacher in the system at a given time ap- 
pear, m general, quite similar, all having 
about the same prestige, income, and 
power attached to them This is not to 
deny the existence of variations m income 
created by the operation of seniority rules 
or of differences m informal power and 
prestige based on length of service and 
length of stay in a given school The fact 
remains that, for an individual with a given 
amount of seniority who is about to begin 
m a school new to her, all teaching posi- 
tions in the Chicago system are the same 
with regard to prestige, influence, and in- 
come. 

Though the available teaching positions 
m the city schools arc similar in formal 
characteristics, they differ widely in terms 
of the configuration of the occupation's 
basic work problems which they present 
The teacher's career consists of movement 
among these various schools in search of 
the most satisfactory position in which to 
work, that being the position in which 
these problems are least aggravated and 
most susceptible of solution Work prob- 
lems arise in the teacher's relations with 
the important categories of people in the 
structure of the school children, parents, 
principal, and other teachers Her most 
difficult problems arise in her interaction 
with her pupils Teachers feel that the 
form and degree of the latter problems vary 
considerably with the social -class back 
ground of the students 

Without going into any detailed analysis 
of these problems,* I will simply summa 
nze the teacher’ s v icw of them and of their 
relation to the various sociatdass groups 

* Liter ppen w21 provide detailed analysis 
and documentation of the statements a 
this and the following paxagaph. 


which might furnish her with studciim 
The in ten icw ccs typically dotmguwtol 
three class groups (i ) a bottom strahia 
probably equivalent to the lower lover aa 
parts of the upper lower class,® 3nd in 
mg, for the teacher, all Negroes, (a) ft 
upper stratum, probably equivalent to 
upper middle class, and (3) 3 midd e * 
him, probably equivalent to the low 
middle and parts of the upper lower cW. 
Three major hinds of problems were 0- 
scribed as arising in dealings with pap" 
(1) the problem of teaching. 
some change in the child s skills and » 

edge which can be attributed to ones 

efforts, (2) the problem of discipi^ 
maintaining order and control && 
children's activity-, and (3) the prob era 
what may be termed moral asxepw>vnl’ 
bringing one’s self to bear some trai 
the children which one considers 
and revolting The teacher feels that 
lowest group, “slum" children, is di^ 
to teach, uncontrollable and violent ni 
sphere of discipline, and morally unaC j CC £ 
able on all scores, from physical dcanlm^ 
to the spheres of sex and “ambition to g 
ahead ” Children of the upper group, 
the “better neighborhoods," were felt to ^ 
quick learners and easy to teach but 
what “spoiled" and difficult to contro an 


what spoiled and difficult to couuw ^ 
lacking in the important moral traits 

.. w , r The mo- 


politeness and respect for elders The — 
die group was considered to be hard ^ 
ing but slow to learn, extremely 
control, and most acceptable on the m 
level 


Other important problems arise in ^ , 
action with parents, principal, 3nd 
leagues and revolve primarily asoa ?\-L t! a 
issue of authority Parents of the hig ^ 
status groups and certain kinds of p 1 * 0 


•The dais categories used in thu 
are those med by W Lkrjd Warner aaa r 
Lant in The Socul Lite of a Modern 
m unity. New Haven, Yale UcrverKty * 
1941 
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pals arc extremely threatening to the au- 
thority the teacher feds basic to the main- 
tenance of her role, in certain situations 
colleagues, too, may act in such a nay as 
to diminish her authority 
Thus, positions at the teaching lesd may 
be verv satisfactory or highly undesirable, 
depending on the presence or absence ot 
the "right" hind of pupils, parents, pnnci 
pal, and colleagues Where any of these 
positions are filled by the "n-rong land of 
person, the teacher feels that she is in an 
unfavorable situation in nhich to deal with 
the important problems of her noth 
Teachers in schools of this kind are dissat 
isfied and wish to move to schools where 
“working conditions" will be more sahs- 

taC 5cr movement for the ch, “S° 
teacher is, in essence, movement from one 
school to another, some schools be mg ” . 
and others less satisfactory places m which 
to work Such movement a 
under the Board of Education s mte go. 
online transfer, which allow a teacher, after 
servrng in a positron for more than a) car. 
to request transfer to one of as many 
other pontoons Movement to one of them 
positions is possible when 
cuts for which there is no »PP> 

request is of longer standing, and Ba»a« 
takes place upon approval by the pnacipal 
of the new school be 

The career patterns whicha ted 
found m this social matrix are notated 

t„be W .mlofa,lmree,mov™entoof 

thn horizontal We ^ 1 £ ,„ na l 

presence will be ^ chlc3go 

organizations which, bureau 

s Joel system, are unperson la nd bu- _ 
cratic and in which “®^“i atl on 
phshed primarily through the mamp 
of formal procedures 


most movement in the system is a result 
of dissatisfaction with the social-dass com 
position of these school populations Move 
ment in the sjstcm, then, tends to be out 
from the “slums” to the “better” neighbor- 
hoods, primarily in terms of the character- 
istics of the pupils Since there are few or 
no requests for transfer to “slum” schools, 
the need for teachers is filled by the assign- 
ment to such schools of teachers beginning 
careers m the Chicago sjstem Thus, the 
new teacher tjpically begins her career in 
the least desirable kind of school T From 
this beginning two major types of careers 

were found to develop 

The first variety of career is character- 
ized by an immediate attempt to move to 
a * better” school in a * better" neighbor- 
hood The majonty of interviewees report 
mg first assignment to a slum school had 

fiy to.Edu or were in the P™* °f 
making such 3 Bunder The alblude to 
well put m this quotation 

When you first get assigned you ^almost 

Still 

S 

think that every teacher drives to gel 
a nicer neighborhood 

must have fairly PJ ec ‘ , , NV hich are 

iSotatfne 'may make rcquesuwwely 

. Fu.tl.er deejouetotoua ReSty 

be found Department 

Mobility ’ 
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Without such knowledge, which is ac- 
quired through access to the ‘'grapevine,” 
what appears to be a desirable move may 
prove to be nothing more than a jump 
from the frying pan into the fire, as the 
following teacher's experience indicates 

When I put my name down for the ten 
schools I put my name down for one school 
out around ■ ["nice” neighborhood] I 
didn’t know arntnmg about it, what the 
principal was like or anything, but it had 
a short list Well, I heard later from $e\ eral 
people that I had really made a mistake 
They had a principal there that was really 
a terror She just made it miserable for 
everyone 

But I was telling you about what hap- 
pened to me Or almost did After I had 
heard about this principal, I heard that 
she was down one day to observe me Well, 

I was really frightened If she had taken 
me I would have been out of luck, I would 
have had to stay there a year. But she 
never showed up in ray room . . But, 
whatever it was, I was certainly happy that 
I didn’t have to go there It just shows 
that you have to be careful about what 
school you pick 

Second, one must not be of an ethnic 
type or have a personal reputation which 
will cause the principal to use this power 
of informal rejection Though a transferee 
may be rejected through formal bureau 
cratic procedure, the principal finds it eas- 
ier and less embarrassing to get the same 
result through this method, described by 
a Negro teacher 

All he’s got to do is say, "I don’t think 
you’ll be very happy at our school” You 
take the hraL Because if the principal de- 
cides you’re going to be unhappy, you will 
be, don’t worry No question about that 
He can fix it so that you have every disci- 
pline problem m thcerade you're teaching 
nght in your room That’s enough to do it 
right there. So it really doesn't pay to go 
if you’re not wanted You can fight it if 
you want, but I’m too old for that kind of 
thing now 


This has the cScct of destroying the s at 
tactile qualities of the school to Midi 
transfer was desired and of turning choice 
in a new direction 

Finally, one must be patent enough w 
wait for the transfer to the “nghf seboo 
to be consummated, not succumbing o 
the temptation to transfer to a less desira 
blc but more accessible school 


When I got assigned to • — - 
school], for instance, I went nght d 
town and signed on ten lists m this vi 
lty I’ve lived out here for twenty five yem 
and I expect to stay here, so I signed 
those schools and decided I d wai * 
years if necessary, till I found * w ” 
in the vicinity. 

The ma jonty of teachers have careers of 
this type, in which an initial stay m 
undesirable “slum" school is followed cy 
manipulation of the transfer system m su 
a way as to achieve assignment to a m 
desirable kind of school 

Thirteen of the interviewees, howev • 
had careers of a different type, 
izcd by a permanent adjustment to 
“slum” school situation These careers *v 
the product of a process of adjustment 
the particular work situation, which, w 
operating in all schools, is seen most dear y 
where it has such a radical effect on 
further development of the career, y 5 
the teacher to a school which would ou* 
wise be considered undesirable The P r 


of 2 
the 


ess begins when the teacher, for any 
number of possible reasons, remains 
undesirable school for a number of }car> 
During this stay changes take place ia . 
teacher and in the character of ^ iei , K 7 f 
bons with other members of the so* 10 ® 
social structure which make this urda 
factory school an easier place m which 
w ork and which change the teachers w 
of the benefits to be gamed by transform*? 
elsewhere Under the appropriate arcu ?j 
stances, a person's entire career may 
spent in one such school. 
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During this initial sby changes talc 
place in the teacher s skills and attitudes 
which case the discomfort of teaching at 
the "slum” school Tirst, she leams new 
teaching and disciplinary techniques which 
enable her to deal adequately with "slum 
children, although they arc not suited for 
use with other social class groups 

Technically, you’re not supposed to lay 
a hand on a Ud Well, they don t, tech- 
nically. But there arc a lot of ways of ban 
dime a lid so that it docsn t show— and 
then it’s the teacher's word agrast the 
kid s, so the kid hasn t got a chance Uke 

dear Mrs C She gets mad at a lid, 

she talS him out in the hall She gets him 

“v'; , i Tl r!'c c chfn 1 

a way of chucking the lid under the ohm. 
only hard, so that .t knods his head back 
against the null It doesn’t lease a ma kon 
him But svhen lie cornea bade “ that room 
he can hardly sec straight. ho s so knocked 
out 

Further, the teacher learns to revise her 
capectatioos with rega.d to the amount of 
material she can teach and tonu >» “ 
satisfied witli a smaller accomplishment, a 
principal of a “alum" ’****£%£? 
an adjustment on the part of bcI ,achc 

of showing and keep tneir 

water 

She thus acquires a routine of 
IS customary, congenial, and p a 

the point that any diangc would 
drastic change »n deep-seated 

Finally, She finds for hersclf exp^on 
for actions of the children 
previously found revolting .. n . 
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human, rather than as the activity of luna 
tics or animals 

I finally received my permanent assign 
mcnt 3t E— Thats that big colored 
school Frankly, I wasn’t ready for anything 
like that I thought I’d go crazy those first 
few months I was there I wasn’t usedto 
that kind of restlessness and noise the 
room was never really quiet at all There 
was always a low undertone, a humming 
of conversation, whispering, and shoving 
I didn t think I would ever be able 
to stand it But as I came to understand 
them, then it seemed difiercnt When I 
could understand Hie condition! they were 
brought up in, the land of family Me and 
home background that they had, it seemed 
more natural that thev should act that my 

And I really tod of got used to it after _ 

awhile 

At the same Imre that these ebangru .me 
talung place in the teacher’s P"Speo t, '"- ! ’ 
she ss also gradually beuag .mooted into 
the network of socral relahons that make 
up the school m such a way a to earn 

Ihc problems assoaated with the 
school In the first place, the teacher, dur 
mg a long stay in a school, comes to beac- 
copied by the other teachers as » J™' 
worthy equal and acquits positrons of 
influence and prestige m the , 

leaeuc structure Tlrese changes make ■' 
casur for her to maintain her position 

l£^«^"e.se- 

Wh kccond the problem of duciplme is 

cased' whin ■h , t , ^S“m am 

firmness begms to do the wuUb 

teacher, but'when'you’re established that’s 
no problem a* 



Finally, problems of mam taming one’s 
authority in relation to parents lessen as 
one comes to be a “fixture” m the com- 
munity and builds up stable and enduring 
relationships with its families “But, as I 
saj, when you’ve been in that neighbor 
hood as long as I have everyone knows you, 
and you’ve been mto half their homes, and 
there’s never any trouble at all ” 

The “slum” school is thus, if not ideal, 
at least bearable and predictable for the 
teacher who has adjusted to it She has 
taken the worst the situation has to offer 
and has learned to get along with it She 
is bed to the school by the rouhne she has 
developed to suit its requirements and by 
the relationships she has built up with oth 
as in the school orgamzabon These very 
adjustments cause her, at the same time, to 
fear a move to any new school, which 
would necessitate a rebuilding of these re- 
labonships and a complete reorganization 
of her work techniques and routine The 
move to a school m a “better” neighbor 
hood is particularly feared, desirable as it 
seems ra the abstract, because the teacher 
used to the relativ e freedom of the “slum” 
school is not sure whether the advantages 
to be gamed in such a move would not be 
outweighed by the constraint imposed by 
“interfering” parents and “spoiled” chil- 
dren and by the difficulbcs to be cncoun 
tcred in mtegrabng mto a new school 
structure. This complete adjustment to a 
particular work situation thus acts as a 
bra he on further mobility through the sys- 
tem 


Either of these career patterns results, 
finally, ra the teacher’s achieving a posi- 
tion ra which she is more or las settled in 
a work environment which she regards as 
Predictable and satisfactory Once this oc 
curs, her position and career arc subject to 
dangers occasioned by ecological and ad- 
ministrative events which cause radical 
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changes in Ihe incumbents of important 
posibons in the school structure 

Ecological invasion of a neighborhood 
produces changes m the social-cJa>s group 
from which pupils and parents of a 
school are recruited This, in turn, c S 
the nature and intensity of the tea 
work problems and upsets the teacher w 
has been accustomed to working vvi 
higher status group than the one to w 
she thus falls heir The total effect is H* 
destruebon of what was once a sabstyaja 
place m which to work, a posibon 
which no move was intended 

I’ve been at this school for about twenty 
years It was a lovely school when 
went there . Of course, the neigh 
hood has changed quite a hit since 
been there It’s not what it used to K 

The neighborhood used to be m > 
ninety five per cent Jewish Now 
think there are over forty per cent J 
The rat are Greek, Italian, a few In *. ■* 
pretty mixed now And the children a 
as nice as they used to be. 

Ecological and demographic P i y ceSS ^ 
may likewise create a change in t” c ® 
structure of a population which ax ^,s 
decrease ra the number of teachers n 


iu a particular school and a consequ _ 
loss of the position ra that school tot 
person last added to the staff Th e 
of neighborhood mvasion may be to 
the career m the direction of adjust®, 
to the new group, while the change m 
age structure may turn the career ba _ 
the earlier phase, ra which transfer 0 
"nicer” school was sought 


^ also & 

changed for the worse by a change 
principal through transfer or retireinc 11 ^ 
The departure of a principal may P r0 7° j 
changes of such dimension ra the sc* 1 
atmosphere as to force teachers to trans ^ 
elsewhere Where the principal has been 
major force upholding the teachers’ autn 
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jty in the face of attach! by children and 
parents, a change can produce a disastrous 
increase in tire problems of discipline and 
parental interference 

I’m tempted to blame most of it on our 
new principal. [The old pimaf 
kept excellent order Now the children 
don't seem to have the same feeling about 
this man They're not afraid of him, they 
don't respect bun And the drscrphn' 
the school lias suffered tremendously Tire 
whole school is less orderly now. 

This problem is considered most semous 
when the change talcs place in a slum 
school in which the discipline probkm has 
been lept under control primarily through 
tile efforts of a stnet pnncipal Rcacb°" s 
to such an event, and consequent career 
development, vary ill schools in differcn 
social-class areas Such a change ma 
"slum" school usually produces an mime 
drato and tremendous increase in teacher 
harnover A teacher who bad been through 
such an experience estimated that v 
turnover through transfer rose from almost 
nothing to 60 per cent or mom : durmg 
tlicr year following the change >r 
change talcs place m a nicer, , E t 
middle-class school, teachers are reluctant 

to move and gne up then hard ven^e 

turns, preferong to tale * , f i e 

quahbes o£ the new incumbent y 
is particularly unsatisfying ate they 1 

‘°Sto fear n. hat a change mprmm 

pals will destroy the existing lc3ch 
pnvrlege and influence am g ^ m 
ers, the new principal bdmg . rf 

tenns of the rufonrwlunderstandmp^ 
tire teachers with regal , f Q new 

Tire following qnotaMns f SorT 
pnnctpals who acted in 

He knows what he wan* and he dw * 

Several ot the older teaebers b» ( ^ 
explain a few thing* t y ,y did it m 

have any part of it Not that tncy 


« domineering way or anything, but he just 
doesn’t hie that 

He’s a goodhearted man, he really means 
well, but nc simply doesn’t know anything 
about running a school He gets things ati 
mixed up, listens to people he shouldn t 
pay any attention to So, V c P eo P' c 
assert themselves and tell him what to do, 
and he listens to them when he shouldn t 

These statements are the reaction ot more 
strongly intrenched, ’’older” teachers who 
depend greatly for their power on their m 
fluence with the pnuerpa] Then disrate 
faction with a new pnncipal seldom affects 
their careers to the point of causing them 
to move to another school On tire other 
hand, the coming ot a new pnncspnl s may 
be to the great advantage of and ardently 
toned by younger, less influential teachers 
The effected such an event on the career 
of a younger teacher is illustrated in this 
quotation 

I was ready to transler because of the 
old principal I m 'and turned 

when this new "! j ^ nt downtown and 

A 7he1 m“ »rd -vS wfytdep'cn'd 
any went must , t the , n di 

which she work 

ShaTSnSa honaontal 
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of career strivings and movements and has 
traced the hind of career patterns which 
occur, at this level, in a public bureaucracy 
where movement is achieved through ma 
mpulation of formal procedures It sug- 
gests that studies of other occupations, m 
which greater emphasis on vertical move 
ment may obscure the presence and effects 
of such horizontal mobility, might well di 
rect their attention to such phenomena 
Further research might also explore in 
detail the relations between the horizontal 
mobility discussed here and the vertical 
mobility more prominent m many occupa 
hons Studies m a number of occupations 
might give us answers to questions like 
this To what extent, and under what cir 
cumstances, will a person forego actions 
which might provide him with a better 
working situation at one level of an occu 
pational hierarchy in the hope of receiving 
greater rewards through vertical mobility? 
Hall notes that those doctors who become 
members of the influential ‘ inner frater 
mty ’ undergo a * rigorous system of selec- 
tion, and a system of prolonged apprentice 
ship The participants m the system must 
be prepared to expect long delays before 
being rewarded for their loyalty to such a 
system ' 8 We see that the rewards of even 
tual acceptance into this important group 
are attractive enough to keep the fledgling 
doctor who is apprenticed to it from at 
tempting other ways of bettering his posi 
tion Turning the problem around, we may 
ask to what extent a person wall give up 
possible vertical mobility which might in 
tcrfcrc with the successful adjustment he 
has made in terms of horizontal career 

•Hall, The Stages of a Medical Career 
P 354 
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movement A suggestion as to the kinds of 
relationships and processes to be torn* 
here comes from the following statement 
made by a high school teacher with regard 
to mobility within the school system 


That’s one reason why a lot of pe°Pjf 
aren’t interested m taking P nn ^P a t 

ams Supposing they pass 

assignment is to some school like A 

or t And its likely to be at so® 

low-class colored school like that, be 
people are always dying to get o 
schools like that Those sc ^°? , 

nearly always vacant, so that } ou , 
very good chance of being assigned 
when you start in A lot of people 
will say, “Why should I leave a nice n § 
borhood like Morgan Park or South 
or Hyde Park to go down to a senoo , 
that?*’ These gays figure, 1 S I 

get mixed up with something lore tr 
like it better where I am ” 


Finally, we have explored the phenome- 
non of adjustment to a particular wor si 
uation in terms of changes in the m £ 
ual s perspectives and social relations >P 
and have noted the way in which such a 
justment acted to be the individual 
parbcular situabon and to make it dim 
for him to consider movement to ano 
We may speculate as to the impoitan 
and effects of such a process in the vei 
mobility prominent m many occupabo ^ 
One further research problem 
suggested What are the social me 
nisms which funebon, m occupa 
where such adjustment is not allovve 
remain undisturbed to bridge the tra 
bon between work situations to break 
ties binding the individual to one situa o 
and to effect a new adjustment elsewhere 
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WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE CONCERNING READING ? 1 
William S. Gray 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

Few controversies have stirred so much passionate partisanship than 
has that over the teaching of reading in todays public schools If you 
have been reading tire papers, the booh review columns, the letters to the 
editor, the women's magazines, jou no doubt have run into several 
versions of the controversy already phonics vs sight word reading 
reading readiness vs ‘ teach ’em now” 

It is not just elemental) school personnel who have been drawn into 
the argument Hie problem of reading reaches up through high school, 
there arc some very fine remedial reading programs at the college level 
also In prior centuries when all man had was the written word, do jou 
tlunt there was all this hue and cry about reading? What current social 
factors do } vu think locus public attention on reading? 

As you read this article you might try to recall how you learned to read 
We would wager that you can’t remember It is a subtle and extraordinary 
process— when the child first sees that d-og is dog It is one of those 
insights that psychologists can t quite explain The teacher who guides 
the student toward tins insight— which makes man civilized instead of 
primitive— is truly in the position of tremendous importance Perhaps, 
instead of recalling how you learned to read, you might consider other 
milestones in your educational progress m which your later attitudes 
toward reading were formed How did you come to hie or dislike reading 
some kinds of boohs? What hinds of reading did the school ash you to 
do? How has this affected your present attitudes? 

One important item to remember as you read this article by Gray is 
that there is a tremendous body of research on the question of reading 
True, there is much we do not know But teachers would do well to 
become familiar with the research before saying yes or no to any 
particular point of view on reading 


In the current attack on schools, the cf 
ficicncy of instruction in reading lias been 
challenged repeatedly It seems appropriate 
at this time to examine the validity of a 
number of the criticisms offered and to re- 

1 from Progressive Education January 195a, 
pp. 105-1 jo Reprinted by permission 


view briefly certain facts and principles 
underlying sound procedure in teaching 
reading 

VALIDITY OF CURRENT CRITICISMS 
Because of the number and variety of 
the criticisms that haie been made it will 
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not be possible to examine all of them 
within the scope of this article The plan 
has been adopted rather of centering at- 
tention on three that have been made re- 
peatedly and with great vigor. They are 
introduced here in question form. 


Has Reading Been Neglected? 

Of major importance is the validity of 
the charge that the teaching of reading has 
been grossly neglected during recent years. 
This question can certainly be answered m 
the negative for the profession as a whole. 
There never has been a period in the his- 
tory of education when problems relating 
to reading liavc been considered more ex 
tensivcly and reforms made more widely 
than during recent years Since 1925 one 
reform has followed another in rapid suc- 
cession emphasis on a clear grasp of mean 
mg and on breadth and depth of interpre- 
tation has increased steadily, the activities 
of the reading period have been vitalized 
and ennehed, wide provision for purpose- 
ful reading, adjusted to the varying achieve- 
ments and needs of pupils, has been made 
in all curriculum areas, the value of guid- 
ance in reading different kinds of material 
and for various purposes has been widely 
recognized, library facilities have been 
greatly extended, and methods of diagnos- 
ing and providing for the needs of the poor 
readers have developed rapidly These and 
other significant reforms indicate the char- 
acter and scope of the changes that have 
been proposed 

The notable improvements made have 
been the product of research, classroom 
experience and the pooling of judgments 
on the part of thousands of teachers and 
school officers At least 2500 classroom and 
laboratory experiments * have been earned 
on which provide the factual basis for 
many of the changes made Scores of com- 


* "Reading." Encjclopedu of Educations 
Research, New York, The Macmillan Co 
1950, pp 965-100; 
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imttees have been appointed to study cur- 
rent reading problems and to make suen 
recommendations as changing personal and 
social needs and experimental evidence 
justify. Innumerable conferences have been 
held in which reading needs have been is- 
cussed at length, experiences shared ana 
judgments pooled in reaching conclusions 
Workshops have been conducted in thou- 
sands of school systems for the 
of evaluating current practices and ea 
mg on needed improvements A ven 
wealth of professional literature relating 
reading has been published, which has n 
parallel m previous decades Further® 0 
the development of improved instruct! 
materials in reading has occurred ® 
country during the last decade at a 18 
which excites the admiration ai " l cnV ^ 1 
representatives of other nations These 
many similar developments supply com 
ing evidence that the improvement o f 
mg has been and still is a matter 0 ' 
concern to teachers and school om 
throughout the nation . , 

Unfortunately, the public has not 
pace with these developments Paren , 
well as adults in general, tend to eva ^ 
methods of teaching reading ui t enn ^, . 
the practices which prevailed "ben w 
went to school They were drilled daily, 
example, in the art of reading alou 
others, participated in endless drills ^ 
word recognition, and studied prefixes, s 
fixes, and roots of words at length ® ^ 
effort to acquire an expanded meaning ' 
cabulary 

As they observe modem procedures 
teaching reading, they fail to identify 
traditional earmarks of reading instruct! 
They do not recognize many of the 
proved techniques adopted for develop! ? 
some of the reading skills they rticd^ 
acquire through more formal proced 
As 3 result, they often reach the 9 
ranted conclusion that reading »s 
neglected today What is even ®° re 
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fortunate, they arc often unaware of the 
broader aims sought through an improved 
reading program, and, as a result, fail to 
recognize the praiseworthy efforts made by 
the schools in those directions 
The implications of the foregoing facts 
arc quite clear It is of ma|or importance, 
first of all, that each school should hare a 
dearly defined, carefully coordinated read 
mg program which stimulates and directs 
cooperative effort among staff members 
Second, the teachers and officers of each 
school, or school system, should cany on a 
senes of conferences with patents and the 
public m general which aim to familianzo 
all concerned with the nature and scope of 
the reading program followed and 1 with the 
methods of teaching used The reason 
whidi justify recent changes in the scope 
and organization of reading programs, and 
in the teaching techniques used, should 
also he discussed at length Third, parents 
and others should be encouraged to ash 
questions about and point out possible 
limitations in current provisions made tor 
reading Finally, if such conferences reveal 
evidence of significant wealne™. “ 
tionablc procedures, steps should be tahen 
to overcome or correct them 

Do Pupils Read Less Well Tod or 
Than Formerly? 

Cnt.es of the schools often prod™ 
boldly that the pupils of P' eT '. J ' l1s 
cations read much better than * 
today Comparative studies of 
ing aclnciemcnt of pupils }“ l “ d y 
‘today ’ reveal 

They show, first, that the “ , . ,f 
achievement of pupils t0 ' t 0 f pu 
not greater the, the 

Pile ° f prCT ‘°"Tthe reading scores of ap- 
Ticgs ' compared the reading 

* Ernest \V Tugs 

Achievement m thc B p nU Education** 
after >945 ' C Tn?n£t American Cduo 
Research, Official Re P°“; pp 50 -S 7 

lional Research Assertion, >949. W 


proximatcly 230,000 elementary school pu 
pits in seven states on the Stanford and the 
Progressive achievement tests given before 
and after 1945 The results show that 4 the 
achievement of public school pupils is not 
failing- in fact, the data show a slight, 
although probably not statistically sigmfi 
cant, gain in achievement’ These results 
have been achieved during a period when 
an increasing proportion of pupils who for 
xncrly failed and dropped out of school 
have remained in school At the same time, 
there has also been a slight decrease in 
many school systems m the average chron 
ological age of pupils per grade, due to 
changes in promotion policy 

A second fact revealed by comparative 
studies is Unit the progress made often vm 
,cs widely for different aspects of eadmg 
Thu is shown clearly by the results of a 
recent study 1 In 1916 the investigator gase 
the Cray Oral and Silent Reading TesB to 
, „dred y s of pupils m Crand Rapids Mi* 

tat*= pop* had 

scccd of reading were due to poor advice 
r=ennng te best pioredure to adopt 
when encountering a difficulty 

II-EHSsS 

formance 

.Wainn, S Cray 

BMid of Education, 1949. PP a ” 
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A third fact revealed by available data 
is that individual schools and school sys- 
tems vary significantly m their compara- 
tive standing today and formerly Some 
schools arc achieving far better results than 
they did a decade or more ago For ex- 
ample, Finch and Gillenvvater 5 compared 
the achievement of sixth gTadc pupils in 
Springfield, Missouri, on the Thomdike- 
McCall Silent Reading Test given in 1931 
and 1948 The study led to the conclusion 
that "the teaching of reading in Springfield 
is now more successful in producing the 
outcomes we have measured than it was 
seventeen jears ago” Other schools are 
doing far less well than they did formerly, 
due to a variety of factors and conditions 
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aids of achievement m reading m ® t 
adequate to meet contemporary aetdi 
Those who maintain that traditional stina- 
ards of achievement in reading 3IC I3a , 
quate do so on the assumption 
demands made on readers arc ar gr 
today than formerly We are ulla«rethrt 
recent curriculum changes * or 
amount of reading, greater bt^dtba^ 
depth of interpretation, and the 
reading for more varied purposes 
suit, the schools of this nation a 
challenging task of raising the gen 
of reading competence of chil 
voung people and of preparing 
read with increased mdcpendcxice, ^ 
enminahon and nenctration in 


such as radical changes m the character of 
the school population, inability to secure 
adequately prepared teachers or inadequate 
supervisory assistance Unfortunately, de- 
creases m efficiency have been due, at 
times, to the adoption of unsound policies, 
such as relying largely on free or unguided 
reading in developing increased power of 
interpretation 

The situation is such today that no 
school should fail to make frequent ap- 
praisals of the progress of its pupils in 
reading Each school staff should be pre- 
pared to defend itself against unjust cub 
cisms through the use of actual records of 
achievement If the results of given tests 
are unsatisfactory, vigorous steps should be 
taken to eliminate retarding influences, if 
possible, and to overcome deficiencies Fur- 
thermore, frequent conferences should be 
held with parents and reports made to the 
public in general concerning the current 
achievements of pupils and the efforts be- 
ing made to secure improved results 

Are Present Standards High Esouen? 

A third criticism is that ament stand 

* P H Finch and V W COlemvater, 
Reading Achievement Then and Now" Ele 
mentary School Journal (Apr., 1949 ), Vol 40 
P? 446-454 


activates .-A. 

The need of greater competent 
mg is also felt keenly at the ad 
After receiving all the evidence av ^ ^ 
committee on reading of the # 
Soaety for the Study of 1 

eluded that increased levels of coin ^ 
m reading are impcrabve 4 « UlC , ^j. 
abzens of a democracy arc to rca 
ligently to conflicting arguments, ^ 
wisely between altcraabvcs” and 
tribute to rabonal solubons of ^ 
lenging personal, social and ^ 

faced today ” The fact was also 
that the development of gr ea ter d C P 
breadth of mterpretabon and of ^ 
capaaty to read cnbcally and to ^ 
mtelligcnt use of the ideas acquired 1 
challenging responsibffity of all sen 

colleges 

What have been the bends m r 
m teres ts and tastes of children an ) ^ 
people? Records of free reading sno ^ 
the schools have made notable Pv® g 
during the recent decades m dev £ 
almost universal interest in personal 

* Reading in the High School and 
Forty Seventh Yearbook of the fl. 
Society for the Study of Education, g, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
pp *-3 
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mg among pupils Surveys of reading prcf 
crcnces, however, show clearly that the 
quality of what is read is far from satis- 
factory The problems faced have been 
intensified by the publication of a tre- 
mendous amount of material of a question- 
able character; for example, many t)pc$ of 
comic boobs, cheap lund romance, and 
talcs of horror Studies of the influence of 
movies, radio, and television indicate that 
in some eases it has been positive and in 
other eases negative On the basis of all 
the facts available we may safely say that 
schools never faced as many challenging 
problems in promoting desirable reading 
interests and tastes as they do today 

At least three steps should be considered 
in an effort to meet the current situation 
It is imperative, first of all, that the need 
for greater competence in reading and to 
improved reading interests and tastes ibe 
dearly recognized and that definite p 
sions be made in all areas of mstmctionto 
secure needed impro\ ements as rapi y 
as effectively as possible In the second 
place, the goals sought by schools, the pro- 
visions made for achieving »“ m ’ 
problems and difficulties faced should 
presented and discussed frankly ‘JP 
tons and the public r.na ly, possibk 
in which the home, and the pubbe > 
general, can cooperate with the sell 
promoting greater reading wmpeten , 
Improved reading 'n'^ 15 
should bo discussed frankly wrth indmdrf 
parents and at regular meetings of parent 
teacher associations As was P 1 . j c 

earlier, an reformed and enoperatmg P“b ^ 
forms our first line of defense ga 
just criticism 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING SOUND 

TEACHING PROCEDURES 

In addition to the Selling 

criticisms referred to thus far, 
of reading has been criticised 
the ground that many of the 


uiv inefficient or inappropriate Accord 
ingly, an effort will be made in the re- 
mainder of this paper to direct attention to 
vanous facts and pnnciples that undetbe 
sound instructional programs rn reading 
1 Growth in reading is a continuous 
process throughout the school life of the 
child Many of the criticisms made con 
coming the teaching of reading assume 
that by the end of the elementary school 
period pupils should have acquired a rela 
lively high level of achievement in reading 
This point of view is reflected m the 
traditional statement that boys and gnls 
leant to lead in the grades and thereafter 
read to lcam Recent investigations made 
by Olson’ and otheis show, however, that 
growth in reading parallels closely the total 
development of the eh.ld Accordingly, Ure 
scope of a sound readmg program and the 
specific goals sought should expand from 
made to grade throughout the 
and secondary school penod, in '“""“"l' 
with the changing mte.=sti, achievemenB, 
and developmental needs of children and 

' Recent expansions of the reading P'°" 
gram make possible the development o far 
hrrher levels of competence in reading on 
Kart ol all pup* than was possible 
tamly Parents and stunt i» 6="=“ 

ssasssg 

^m°lp— r". 

which they nwlnrc end in Ihe amonn 

r Willard C Olson M'-S 

=*£ “Srasa, 

chaps a 22 <1 4 
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character of the training needed m read 
mg The fact that individuals differ widely 
in their capacity to lcam, and in their rate 
of progress is so widely recognized that 
little or no supporting evidence is neces 
sary here Unfortunately, however, individ 
ual teachers and schools are often severely 
criticized because they male different pro- 
visions for pupils within a classroom in 
harmony with observed or objectively de 
termined differences in capacity, interests 
and needs One such practice is to delay 
the introduction of reading on the part of 
children who are not ready when they cn 
ter the first grade to leam to read with 
reasonable case and rapidity Not infre 
qucntly, reading is postponed in such cases 
for one, two or indeed several months 
Many parents object strenuously to having 
their children thus held back while their 
neighbors children arc given daily mstruc 
tion in reading They are either unaware 
that repeated experiments have supplied 
clear evidence of the wisdom of prelimi 
nary experience and training before read 
ing is introduced or they are blinded by 
false pride to the fact that the findings 
apply to their own children 
A second form of differentiation is to 
classify pupils in each of the primary grades 
into groups at different levels of advance 
ment for purposes of basic reading m 
struction This practice is based upon the 
results of observations and experiments 
which show that progress is much more 
rapid on the part of all pupils when in 
struction is adjusted to their respective lev 
els of advancement Nevertheless, parents 
often object strenuously to any kind of dif 
fcrcntiation that fails to place their chil 
dren in the most rapidly advancing group 
When questioned pointedly they admit 
that their own children differ widely m 
many significant respects, do not mature 
at the same rate, and require different 
kinds of treatment in the home Ncvcrthc 
less they often fail to admit the validity of 
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the same policy as applied to school ^prac- 
tice It is of major importance that teach 
ers make clear to parents the nature and 
extent of individual differences among cn« 
dren that affect progress in reading jney 
should present one example a ter anothe 
showing how the needs of all P U P' , 
best served by adjusting basic ins ru 
in reading to their respective eve 
achievement and needs . 

a Both systematic instruction in 
mg and less formal guidance in tea t 
contribute to maximum growth in re 
In earlier decades practically all ins 
in reading was given in reading c ‘ 3 * s 
cause the training provided was o e 
formal in character, it was open to vig 
criticism In order to overcome sonm 
limitations, reforms were attemptc i 
directions Those who believed t a 
systematic instruction m reading B 
ble tried to vitalize and enrich the 
ties of the reading period Others s 5 
to provide needed guidance in lcarn ‘ 
read as an integral part of various 
activities in which reading was an css 
aid to learning . _ an 

In the course of time questions ^ 
to arise concerning the relative rat ^ 
the two procedures As early as 19-° 
and others 9 compared the relative rr^ ^ 
of a systematically organized prog 13 
teaching reading with a very infortna ^ ^ 
During recent years a score or h*or ^ 
related studies have been reportc t 
have been reviewed briefly by ^ 
stone 10 who reached the conclusion ^ 

9 Arthur I Gates Mildred I Balchclder ^ 
Jean Betzncr A Modem Svstenwti •* 

Versus an Opportunistic Method or 
Teachers College Record (Apr l 9 20 ' 

2? '"Y Wajne°Wngh [stone 
to experience Records and Basal t„tcr 
The Reading Teacher Bulletin or f , 
national Council for the Improvement 
mg Instruction (Nov 5 1951) VO ' 
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"the real issue is not which of the two pro- 
cedures « better but rather what is the 
role of each m contributing to more effec- 
tive pupil development in reading ' In har- 
mony with such findings the trend recently 
has been for reading programs to incorpo- 
rate the advantages of both systematic 
training in reading and guidance in read 
jng in all other school activities 

In a wcll-conccivcd program of the type 
just described, the daily reading period 
docs not stand out as conspicuously as it 
did formerly As a result, parents who visit 
schools may gain the impression that only 
limited attention is given to reading They 
need help in recognizing the various types 
of guidance in reading which their children 
are receiving and the distinctive values that 
attach to each 

a No one method of teaching insures 
progress in all essential aspects of reading 
During the last three decades scores of in 
v estimators have sought to find out which 
of various methods of teaching reading is 
the most effective; for example, a sentence, 
story or experience method, a look and say 
method, a phonic method, and so on m 
definitely A procedure which has been 
used widely in efforts to answer this ques- 
tion is to compare the achievements of 
pupils m two groups of schools using dif 
Lint methods When the wultt °f >U 
such stud.es me com F tedjhvo conclusions 
stand out impressively The first a 

no one method secures umfonnly high °r 

poor results to fact, schools ™«S a g.ret. 
method vary all the way m read.ng aclue^ 
ment from very high to very low The see. 
ond conclusion is that there arc f j 
tom other than the spec, lie - “ 
which influence achievement sin * as 
insight, .nicest and sl.ll of the t«<*er 

Further illuminating mfonnatwr 

seemed by Boswell" who followed for a 
~ rr> R Fundamental Head ng 

piemen tary Educational Monographs. 


year the various kinds of progress made by 
two groups of pupils, one taught by an 
elaborate phonetic method which stressed 
word recognition, and the other taught by 
a method which emphasized a thoughtful 
reading attitude and meaningful cxpcri 
cnee A careful study of the reading scores 
and eye movement records of the pupils 
and of other evidence secured through ob- 
servation, showed that the first group ex- 
celled in ability to follow the lines and to 
pronounce all the words but was not vi 
tally interested in the content The second 
group acquired vital concern for the con 
tent but was less competent in word rccog 
mtion and in ability to follow the lines 
Busvvcll concluded that each method made 
distinct contributions to growth m reading 
He nghtly pointed out the fact that pupils 
moit ultimately become pioEcsent m : all 
aspect, of leading To this end tea ^ 
should vmy the emphasis and teaching 
techniques used from day to day to insure 
adequate growth in all aspects of lading 
Sill another conclusion of large impoi 
tauce has been emphasized by Bond as 
a result of czpeiimcnts with children who 
differed signXntly in their abdit) ' to see 
and hat The dala secured showed that 
pup, Is who have beanng defimnes r do 
not profit greatly f““ ose ° f ‘ , 
thatrtras the sounds of words Similarly, 
pupils who have visual deficiencies do not 

areadputed to pupils of varying levels of 

Sggggigg 

Bund 

*955 
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reading Whereas some methods contrib- 
ute most to growth in word recognition, 
others arc most valuable m cultivating a 
thoughtful reading attitude and a clear 
grasp of meaning, and still others m in 
creasing speed of reading, in improving 
oral reading and m stimulating interest m 
personal reading A sound reading program 
makes use of the various procedures and 
techniques needed in promoting growth in 
all aspects of reading An efficient teacher 
makes continuous studies of the progress of 
her pupils and vanes the emphasis from 
day to day in harmony with their respec 
tne achievements and needs 

5 Specific attention to growth in im 
portant aspects of reading is essential in 
securing rapid progress Much evidence has 
accumulated which shows clearly that spe- 
cific efforts arc essential in promoting 
growth m various aspects of reading The 
excellent results secured through remedial 
instruction arc due largely to the applica 
tion of this pnnciplc Its importance in 
developmental training has also been deni 
onstrated repeatedly Gray and Holmes, 1 * 
for example, earned on a controlled cx 
penment to determine the relative merits 
of specific versus incidental attention to 
growth m meaning vocabulary The results 
showed that the use of the former procc 

l * William S Gray and Eleanor Holmes, 
The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in 
Reading An Experimental Study, Publication 
of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago, No 6, 1958 
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dure not only produced supenor iwfc“ 
grasp of the meanings of the specific notes 
taught but also rn general 
\clopmcnt, comprehension in s ‘ lcnt 
mg, quality of oral reading, and cBe 
ness in oral and svnttcn expression TO 
conclusions testified by many n* » 
ics arc that teachers should be d«t \l 
needs of pupils in all aspects o ^ 
and should provide training and gn 
to insure grow tli in each 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 
The foregoing discussion docs UtUe •« 
than provide an introduction to tbs 1 P 
assigned It indicates clearly toll * 
has not escaped the storm of ^ 
that is being directed against scM» 
day The point of view adopted th I 
out this article is that we faCC 

three challenging responsibilities 

is to develop carefully p'anned r d S P 
grams that arc supported by the ^ 
both experience and experiments ^ 

ond is to make continuous stu 1 ^ 

progress of children and to conert ^ f 
ficicncies that maj be found T $ 

to engage in a program of pub lCT 
which acquaints parents with ^ 

and scope of the reading ° uP port 

the evidence and arguments tha 
it, and the results secured 'Vben 
conditions are met satisfactorily, ,&&■ 
trons of a school usually become i 
cst supporters and defenders 


SCHOOLCHILDREN 1 
W. H. Auden 


Here are all the captivities, the cells are as 
real 

But these are unlike the prisoners we know 

1 From The Collected Poetry of W H 
Auden Reprinted by permission of Random 
House, Inc Copyright 1945 by W II Auden. 


Who axe outraged or pining ° r 
signed 

Or just wish all away ote ot 

For they dissent so little, so nearly ^ 
With the dumb play of the dog, 
mg and rushing; 
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The bars of love are so strong, their con 
spuacies 

Weak like the vows of drunkards 

Indeed their strangeness is difficult to 
watch 

The condemned see only the fallacious an 
gels of a vision. 

So little effort lies behind their smiling. 
The beast of vocation is afraid 

But watch them, O, set against our size 
and timing 


The almost neuter, the slightly awkward 
perfection, 

For the sex is there, the broken bootlace is 
broken. 

The professor's dream is not true 

Yet the tyranny is so easy The improper 
w ord 

Scribbled upon tbe fountain, is that all the 
rebellion? 

The storm of teats shed in the comer, arc 
these 

The seeds of the new life? 


record book 1 

Alfred Kazin 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 
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All my early life lies “pa" t0 C J ,C 
wrthm five city block When I passed the 
school, I went sick with all my old fear ot 
it With its standard New York public- 
school brown buck courtyard shut m on 
three sides of the square and the preten- 
tious battlements overlooking that cockpit 
m which I can still smell the fiery sheen 
of the rubber ball, it looks like a factory 
over which has been imposed the fa$ade 
of a castle It gave me the shivers to stand 
up in that courtyard again, I felt as if I 
had been mustered back into the service 
of those Friday morning "tests” that were 
the tenor of my childhood 

It was never learning I associated with 
that school only the necessity to succeed, 
to get ahead of the others in the daily 
struggle to "make a good impression” on 
our teachers, who grimly, wcanly, and 
often with ill-concealed distaste watched 
against our relapsing into the natural sav- 
agery they expected of Brownsville boys 
The white, cool, thinly ruled record book 
sat over us from their desks all day long, 
and had remorselessly entered into it cadi 
day — m blue ink if we had passed, in red 
ink if we had not — our attendance, our 
conduct, our "effort,” our ments and de- 
ments, and to the last possible decimal 
point in calculation, our standing m an 
unending senes of "tests” — surprise tests, 
daily tests, weekly tests, formal midterm 
tests, final tests They never stopped trying 
to dig out of us whatever small morsel of 
fact wc had managed to get down the 
night before Wc had to prove that wc 
were really alert, ready for anything, always 
in the race Tliat white thinly ruled record 
book figured in my mind as the judgment 
scat; the very thinness and remote blue 
lightness of its lines instantly showed its 
cold authority over me, so much space had 
been left on each page, columns and col 
umns in which to note down everything 
about us, implacably and forever As it lay 
there on a teacher's desk, I stared at it all 
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dav Ions with such fear and anxious jm- 

p^ thaU had no trouble bchouigt^ 

God, too, did nothing but k“P so 

ordbook, and that on the fina day 

would face me with an accoun 
letters whose phonetic dots and to 
looked strangely like decimal pom 


ked strangely imc oue...... r- , 

mg up my every sinful thought on 
S M teachers were to be rcspcctedjk 
gods, and God Himself was the pcatot j 
all school superintendents Long 

had ceased to bclirne that : our t “ 
could see with the back of 
was still understood, by me, that $ 
everything They were the delegate^, 
visible and invisible power ^ 

the mothers who waited on the st P 
ery day after three for m W W 
tales of our daily tnumphs, of S vny 
remote Anglo-Saxon pnncipa , 
name was King, of the 
Unt Superintendent of Schools w 
someday rubberstamp his nam 
bottom of our diplomas in g n ^ 
edgment that we had, at last. S' c upC nn' 
faction to him, to the Board Clt y 
tendents, and to our bcnefacto ^ 
of New York— and so up and up, {Q 
government of the United S a 
the great Lord Jehovah Himself 
in teachers’ unlimited wisdom an 
rested not so much on what I jooVci 
—how impatient most of . g,ty, 
how wary — but on our abysma o0 j” 
at least m those of us who were ^ 
boys, who proved by our rea w 

ance and manners that wc ^ 

get on The road to a professional ^ 
would be shown us only as ^ i fat 
them Make a good impression ^ 
day of the term, and the/U he p ) . j a 
Make a bad impression, and you ^ 
Mell cut your throat Tins was trie j 
hcle of school folklore, whispem 
the classroom the opening day „ ^ 
term You made the "good imp* 
sitting firmly at your wooden des 
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clasped, by silence for the greatest part of 
the live long day; by standing up obse- 
quiously when it was so expected cf you, 
by sitting down noiselessly when you had 
answered a question, by "speaking nicely, 
which meant reproducing their painfully 
exact enunciation; by "showing manners, 
or an ecstatic submissivcness tn all things, 
by outrageous Ea ttcry; by bringing little 
gifts at Christmas, on their birthdays, and 
at the end of the term— the well known 
significance of these gifts being that they 
came not from us, but from our parents, 
whose eagerness in this matter showed a 
high level of social consideration, and thus 
raised our standing in turn 
It was not just our quickness and mem- 
ory that were always being tested. Above 
all, m that word I could never hear udh- 
out automatically seems 11 to 11 " 1 b , 
me in gold plated letters, it was our cliur- 
netcr 1 always felt anxious uhen I heard 
the word pronounced Satisfactory as my 
“character’ was, on the whole, except 
when I stajed too lon 8 in the P> a SI I0 ‘““ 
reading; outrageously satisfactory, as I can 
sec now, the vety sound of the word 1 as our 
teachers coldly gave it out from the end 
of their teeth, with a solemn weight on 
each dark syllable, immediately struck my 
heart cold with fear-they could not be- 
here I really had it Character was neM 
something you had, it had to 
you like a technique I was newer ry 
clear about ,t. On our side cl , uMter meant 
demonstrative obedience, u 
ready had it-how else could they h»« 
become teachers? They ha I , , \ . 

Anglo-Saxon principal whom ve remotely 
saw only on ceremonial occ Jt 
assembly was positively en j \n- 

glittered off his bald head ms pokes ■ 

umphant light, the President of Um UmM 

States had the F! at 1 ' st “ n “' V f a , Suits, 
of ,t Character belongedto ^ 
Yet we were constancy being 
it, it was the great threshold we na 


cross Alfred Kozin, having shown prod 
ciency in his course of studies and having 
displayed satisfactory marks of character 
. . . Thus someday the hallowed diploma, 
passport to my further advancement in 
high school. But there— 1 could already 
feel it m my bones— they would put me 
through even more doubting tests of char- 
acter; and after that, if l should be good 
enough and bright enough, there would be 
still more Character was a bitter thing, 
racked with my endless striving to please 
The school— from every last Stone in the 
courtyard to the battlements frowning 
down at me from the walls— was only the 
stage for a trial I felt that the very at- 
mosphere of learning that surrounded us 
was fake — that every lesson, every book, 
every approving smile was only a pretext 
for the constant probing and watching of 
me, that there was not a secret n me hat 
would not be decimally measured into hat 
white record book All week long I lived 
for the blessed sound of the dismissal gong 
at three o’clock on Friday afternoon 

Down we go, down the school corridors 
offc past smelling of eh* ,W °£° f 
the open toilets, and gel sweat The star 
Sscs were a grey stone I saw nowhere ebe 
m the school, and they were shut in on 
both sides by some thick unreflecting glass 
iTwhidiwL pasted travel poster 
mg us to spend the summer in the Bbek 
Forest Those staircases created a spell 
me that I had found my way to some to 

'temepiobm”'Sk smells from <***» 
ol, P Xe tickling high 

ness of those toilets, and in the never 



,ng sound of the bowls being Bushed I 
could detect, as l did m the maddening y 
elusne fragrance of cologne brought into 
the classroom by Mrs D , the imminence 
of something scscrc, frightening, obscene. 

Sex, as they said in the * Coney Island 
discs outside the school, was like going to 
the toilet, there was a great contempt m 
tins that made me think of the wet rings 
left by our sneakers as we ran down the 
gray stone steps after school 

Outside the women teachers’ washroom 
on the third floor, the tough gu>s would 
wait for the possible appearance of Mrs 
B , whose large goitcrous c>cs seemed to 
bulge wearily with mischief, who always 
looked tired and cynical, and who wore 
tlun chiffon dresses that affected us much 
more than she seemed to realize Mrs B 
often went about the corridors in the com- 
pany of a trim little teacher of mathemat- 
ics who was a head shorter than she and 
had a mustache Her chiffon dresses bil- 
lowed around him like a sail, she seemed 
to base him in tow It was understood by 
us as a matter of course that she wore 
those dresses to inflame us, that she was 
tired and cynical, from much practice m 
obscene lovemaking, that she was a “bad 
one ' like the young Polish blondes from 
East New York 1 occasionally saw in the 
‘ Coney Island ' dives sitting on someone’s 
lap and smoking a cigarette How wonder 
ful and unbelievable it was to find this in 
a teacher, to realize that the two of them, 
after we had left the school, probably met 
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lo rub up against each other in OiclMty 
toilet Sex ssas a gum leal * hc **" a ( 
U,cr you ssoutd base to i pros. «« 


r you would ha>c to piu>^ ? „ 

things to women In the smell o 
and svs cat and the unending s.nl.1* bibb 

ofthcssaterasitcaoictomconUic “ 

case through m> summer’s dream 
Gennany, 1 could feel myself bci 5 ^ 

to still another duty — 1 to conq“' “ . “ 
to use to the challenge she hud Jl j^ 0 [ 
us m her slyness !«•««., 

,t on the blod.-U.cy were a ^ P^ 
them around hetssccn handlMll 5^ ^ 
the man’s face furious, ccsbibc 
ness as lie proudly looted doss ]uffl 

the woman sniggering as she it « ^ 

with droplets from the ccntraecp ^ 

one had just shown me in the gut ^ ^ 
crushed, filmy slyness tlic ' cr y 8 
forbidden . „ this 

Tlicy had never said anything ^ 

at home, and I thought I kn c 0 f 

was the opposite of books, of p . ^ 
music, of the open air, even o g offle . 

Tlicy would not let >ou have ft j l0SC 

thing alwa>s lingered to the sou ^ 
toilets to test you In and out Q 0t m 
room they were always testing ) , u p 

on, Armyl Come on, Nuvyf As 
m that school courtyard and smcliea 
the familiar sweat, heard again sU j 

ing babble from the open toic , ^ 

dcnly remembered how sure l 1 ^ oU | l j 
been that even my failures m tnc | 
be entered in a white, thinly ru c , 
record book 
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ONE WJTH SHAKESPEARE 1 
Martha Foley 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

In this subtle and sensitive rendering of adolescence, we are presented 
more with a mood than a story Yet, although there is no marled develop- 
ment of plot, the piece maintains an unmistakable aura of significance. 
By the time we have finished, we realize that wc have been pnvileged to 
look upon an important stage in the development of a girl The close ol 
the selection is aesthetically satisfying; nevertheless, we realize that what 
we have witnessed is only a stage, only one step in the march toward 
maturity Since this selection is so concerned with youthful emotions, it 
can be read to advantage in conjunction with Laurence K Franks 
"Needs and Problems of Adolescents m the Area of Emotional Health, ' 
in this same chapter The student will also find it an enlightening 
exercise to compare the narrator m this selection with the narrator in 
Beatrice Gnffith’s 'One World Kids’ Are there any ways in which the 
different socio-economic status of the characters accounts for different 
attitudes toward school and teachers? 

In ‘ One With Shakespeare" there arc several bnef sketches of teachers 
How do you feel about these teachers? What about Miss Foster who 
made her pupils count words in Poor Richard s Almanac? Miss Cox, of 
course, is a much more effective teacher, and yet one may well wonder 
if she is altogether mature herself IIovv, for example, did you respond to 
her remark that Elizabeth had “a spark of divine fire”? 

When Elizabeth arrives home she is in a state of high pitched, almost 
lync emotionalism When she tells her mother of the compliment she 
received at school, her mother answers Isn't that mce7 Did you 
remember not to wipe your pen on your petticoat today? This mundane 
* Copyright 1930 Reprinted from Story, Inc. 
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reply seems to puck the bubble of Elizabeth's enthusiasm Indeed , » 
fire/ reading it may men appear callous On second ara bcth 

may become aware that m certain nays the mother ™ dcI5 ^" ° £ heI 

very well Elizabeth’s sigh should also be understood in the hg 
earlier expressed desire to suffer. , « ii„ 3n( J 

Whit e the significance of Uie final sentence: Moon of Shell ey 
Keats and Shakespeare and my moon, said Elizabeth, and went 
dinner”? 


Yes, Miss Cox was there, sitting at her 
desk in the almost empty classroom Eliza 
beth took in the theme she had written to 
make up for a class missed because of ill- 
ness 

A description of people under changing 
circumstances was the assignment. 

Elizabeth had chosen immigrants amv 
mg at a Boston dock. She had got quite 
excited as she wrote about the black-eyed 
women and their red and blue dresses, the 
swarthy men and their eamngs and the 
bnghtness of a faraway Mediterranean land 
slipping off a rocking boat to be lost in the 
grayncss of Boston streets 

Elizabeth had liked writing this theme 
better than anything she had done since 
the description of a sunset Amethyst and 
rose with a siher ribbon of nver Elizabeth 
shivered A siher ribbon — that was lovely. 
And so was scarlet kerchief in the night of 
her hair in this theme Words were so 


last year count the number of h 111 ^ «i 

tmulordsoccuncdmP^^^ 

uumac to be sure they trad the Jjf rds 
through word for word And the 
were all so ugly lake the psctuie dm 
jamm Franklin But Miss Cox 
feel the words As when she read ft 
■Tale of Two Cities” in her deep * 
voice, "this is a better thing than I 
ever done ” Poor Sydney Carton 

Miss Cox had finished the «“ nd Jg. 
of the theme She was looking up 
belli, her small dark blue eyes hS 1 ' 1 ™” ' 
her glasses 3.^1* 

"Let me give you a pointer, my d 
Elizabeth automatically looked 
the blackboard ledge at the cha 7 P ^ 
until the words "my dear" bit M 
ramd My dearl Miss Cox nan 
"my dear ” , c TC J’ 

"You have a spark of the dn 
Mir* Pnr coirl “Ynil should make " 


beautiful your vocation ” „ Aegt? 

Miss Cox read the new theme, a red Elizabeth flamed Miss Cox, my ^ 
pencil poised in her authontative fingers themes about immigrants, blachboai ^ 

Miss Cox was so strong She was strongest desks whirled and fused in the di' ltlC a t 

of all the teachers m the school Stronger Miss Cox marked A w the rct ^ ^jd 

even than the two men teachers, Mr Car the top of the theme and Eliza be 
penter of physics and Mr Cattell of math thank you and w ent away 
A beautiful strongness Thought of Miss Elizabeth went back to her desk ^ 

Cox made Elizabeth feel as she did when III A classroom which was m < <~ ree k 

two bnght shiny words suddenly sprang Miss Peny Miss Peny was her ^ 

together to make a beautiful, a perfect teacher as well as her room teacher 
phrase how Miss Perry made Eliza be _ 

Elizabeth was glad she had Miss Cox as Greek Elizabeth liked to think oi 

an English teacher and not Miss Foster White and gold m a blue 

any more. Miss Foster had made the class pho Wailing Trojan women Anstotte 
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Plato and Socrates Grace and brains said 
her father of the men But that was out- 
side of Greek class To Miss Perry Greece 
was the aonst of tithemi and Xenophon $ 
march m the Anabasis Elizabeth always 
said to herself as she came into the III A 
room “I hate Miss Perry, the aonst and 
Xenophon Oh, how 1 hate them!” 

But this morning Elizabeth only pitied 
Miss Perry She had no spark of the divine 
fire, poor thing 

Greek was the first class this morning 
Elizabeth didn’t care She should make 
writing her vocation That was something 
Miss Perry could never do If she were 
called on for the list of irregular verbs this 
morning she would like to tell Miss Perry 
that It would explain why she hadn t stud- 
ied her Greek homclcsson Why should 
she be bothered with conjugations when 
she had to describe blue and red men ar- 
ming on an alien shore? 

“Now, Miss Moms, will you please give 
me the principal parts of the verb to give 
That was didomi But what was the per- 
fect tense? Divine fire, divine fire 

“If you don’t know, >ou may sit down 
But I wam you that unless jou do your 
homelcssons better you arc not going to 
pass this month " 

Divine fire, divine fire 

The second hour was study class Unto 
Miss Pratt with the ugly bulb of a nose, 
splotchy face and eternal smile Mus natt 
taught something or another to ey ^ E 
girls down in the sixth dj>s* , , 
smiled at Elizabeth but Elizabeth seld«» 
smiled back Her smile never means a y 

thing, thought Elizabeth on 

Elizabeth dumped ha BooiJ , 

ha desk m Miss h*--*' 

Vergil to the part she liked Where 
told D, do the story of to '“"‘’“‘l. sky 
the stars waned and dr °“P e J ad hjd tbit 
It was not her less on Sh bad . over 
months ago But she liked 6 S . ^ 
rt just as she liked the beginning 


first book Great bearded vEncas rang out 
in arma Yirumque cano That was strong 
She would write strong some day Strong 1 
like Vergil and fine like Swinburne I will 
go back to the great sweet mother, mother 
and lover of men, the sea Swinburne had 
divine fire Keats Shelley, hail to thee, 
blithe spirit And Masefield whose auto- 
graph she had bought for five shillings, not 
to help the Bnbsh but to have a bit of the 
man who wrote The Widow in the Bye 
Street , 

Elizabeth looked out into the school 
courtyard Fine green shoots Yellow on 
the laburnum Spring was here Divine fire, 
divine fire 

< Miss Moms, haven’t you any work to 
dof ' , 

Miss Pratt smiling Nasty, nasty smiling 
Didn’t she know whom she was talking to 
like that? A great waiter A gul ’ “ ll “ LJ?™ 
be famous Let her ask Miss Cox Why I 
base a spark of the divine Bte lam one 
with Shakespeare and Keats, Th«k“ay 
and Bronto and all the other peat waitas 

Elizabeth plumped bet head in her 
hands and staled at the Latin page Oppo- 
site was an illustration of an old statue, 
supposed to be Dido luitha on was a i pen 
and ink sketeh of Dido mounting the fu 
ncial pyre Furtha on was a sketch of 
ASncas^ncanng Rome Further on was to 
vocabulary Then the end of the book 
Etabelbrtumcd. page IW^® 
not study and if she looked out the wm 
Sow at Spring again Miss Pratt would be 

"’■Please, Miss Piatt, may I go to the 

“•"tot you go to the library? What for?” 

’ Hiav/a reference in my histoiy !esson 
to look up in the encyclopedia 

■nlhteary was large and jy'cla’ss' 
floor above Miss Pratt and the smd da s 
“as divided off into **£**££ 
one. Encyclopedias in anotho La gu 6 



sciences Fiction and poetry were m the 
farthest end which opened out toward the 
Fenway The Tenway with its riser and 
wide sky where Elizabeth liked to walk 
alone 

Elizabeth had read all the fiction and 
all the poetry All of Jane Austen and “The 
Sorrows of Wcitlier” and lots of other 
books which had nothing to do with her 
classes She was always afraid one of her 
teachers would come in some day during 
study class and ask her what she was read- 
ing that book for But that had never hap- 
pened And the librarian never paid any 
attention to her 

Now she went into the fiction and po- 
etry alcove and sat on a small shelf ladder 
She looked out the window at the long 
line of poplars nmming the fens What 
would she call them if she were writing 
about them? Black sentinels against the 
sky Oh, beautiful, oh, bcautifull That was 
the divine fire 

There was ancient history with Miss 
Tudor who had had the smallpox and it 
showed all over her face, and geometry 
with Mr Cattell who had a gray beard 
and gray eyes and gray clothes and gray 
manner Elizabeth liked that, gray man 
ner That was what the Advanced English 
Composition called penetrating analysis of 
character She would do lots of penetrating 
analysis when she wrote in earnest 

She would wnte novels, the greatest, 
most moving novels ever written, like 4 Jean 
Chnstophe,’ Elizabeth was deciding when 
the bell rang for the end of the history les- 
son And in between the novels she would 
write fine medallions of short stones like 
Tcliekov s, Elizabeth told herself when the 
bell rang for the end of the geometry les- 
son And she would always write lovely 
poems in between the novels and the short 
stones, she was thinking when the bell 
rang for the end of the school day 
Elizabeth walked past Miss Cox’s room 
on her way out of the building She slowed 
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down her steps as she eame to the door 


Zcox;as%ut« 1 ,, S a«yherth, S n 

the drawer of tier desh El “ bct !!. To 
dedicate her first booh to Mia Cox To 
Miss Eleanor G Cox tins book is P»te 
fully dedicated by the author 

Eileen and Ruth were »mtW6 J* ““ 
belli at the entrance Eileen was the “ 
of a famous poet and her mother as 
anarchist Eliabctli liked the thought erf 
any one being an anarchist It so 
much more beautiful than being 
crat or a Republican And Ruth, v . howa. 
a class ahead, had already had her P°® 
printed in the Transcript Four irn . ^ 
one of the poems had been repn 
William Stanley Braitlnvaitc > n n« 
thology Oh, they were going to dc g 
and famous, all three for 

* Let’s walk home and save our fares 
fudge sundaes," said Eileen 

"All right, only I am going to have pme 


appic, said ivuui , . A mv 

“I’ll go with you but I vvo° t 1 [Q 
sundae," Elizabeth said ‘ I m 8 Av,* 
save my fares this week to buy ^ 
flowers” „ 

"You have a crush on Miss Cox t 
“Perhaps I have and perhaps I ^ 
Anyway she said something wonderr 
me this morning , , Cre 

‘ She said I had a spark of the divi ( 
and should make writing my ' 0C3 10 . ^ 
“Oh, that is wonderful She nev 
me that, not even after Mr Bra.^vaj, 
took one of my poems for his antho g; 

“This is the happiest day of 
Even when I have written many do ^ 
proved Miss Cox s faith in me I 5 
ways look back to this day I ne y 
pected to be so wonderfully happy 
The three girls, arm m arm, w 
through the Fenway c, n ce 

4 1 tell you, let’s not get sundaes ^ 
Elizabeth s saving her money, it is* 1 ^ 
to go in and cat them right befor 
Let’s you, Ruth, and I buy some 0 
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big frosted doughnuts and some bananas 
and eat them on the Charles Rner cspla^ 
nade Then Elizabeth can lia\e some too ’’ 
“All right, and we can watch the sun 
set’' 

‘ Oh, but thats what isn’t fair To save 
my money and then eat up what you buy ^ 

‘ Next time you can give us something 
Elizabeth loved the Charles River It 
always hurt her to think that it was on 
a Charles River bridge that Longfellow 
should have made up *1 stood on the 
bndge at midnight ” Perhaps that wasa t 
so bad, but so many parodies of the poem 
had ridiculed the river Once Elizabeth 
had written a “Letter to a Rner ” Eliza 
beth pietcndcd she was away off some- 
where, like in New York, and was writing 
to the nver to tell how much she missed 
its beauty She had put so many lovely 
phrases in it, she thought, and she couldn t 
understand why the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly had sent it back to her But peat 
writers always had many reactions first 
That Scottish writer in whose eyes Kutn 
said she saw Ins soul, had said m his lcc 
turc that to write greatly, one must ursr 
suffer greatly . 

How she had suffered, thought Eliza 
beth Her math and Grech teachers were 
so cruel to her She who had a spark ot 
drsrac Ere to be heated as they treated her 
Tears came to her eyes And non, » 
she was tired, she was walling 
stead of riding so she could buy 
flowers Pink sweetheart roses Littlet, 
knots of flowers That was suffenngand 
sacrifice But it was for love as we 
literature . 

I felt the rhythm of the »»«“ 
night, ’ Ruth was saying I was J'*' 1 E . 
the roof in tire dark and 1 felt the night 
all around me ” . . ..-n 

-That males me th.nl of s»r 
Orel the western ware, spurt o g 
,t always bothets mo that tire wasc » 


the east in Boston,” said Eileen * Other 
wise I like that poem very much ” 

“The rhythm of the universe? What do 
you mean? * 

Oh, you know The way some one said 
the stars sw mg round in then courses And 
thits why I never, ntver want to study 
astronomy I want only to imagine the 
stars That s so much more beautiful than 
any facts about them can ever be ” 

‘I don t agree with you at all Why, 
when you think that the light of the near 
est star started coming to you three years 
ago and what you were doing then and 
how this minute some star is starting to 
send you light, that may not get to you 
until far away and old and— ’ 

‘Stop! Don’t give me facts about the 
s tarsi You can have those facts about your 
stars, if you want But leave me my stars 
to lov e as I please ” , , 

‘Oh, very well There, now the sky is 
coloring See that lovely clear green : high 
op Pretty soon the deep colors will mx 
My, these frosted doughnuts me good 
Much bette, than any near "here »= h>= 

• There s tie first light on the^ other 
bank Oser near the Tech building 

That was what it was to hare a spark 
of divine fire Elizabeth's thoughts Sowed 
on with the darkening riser She coold P“‘ 
?1I this, the nse, and the sky colors nd 
the lights into writing People would fed 
the loveliness of the world as they had 

aSSEssa? 

bowed down, youmastersof snoi 

• Mother 11 scold me if I stay any 
said Eileen 
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“And my mother said she wouldn’t get 
me a new dress for the class party if I came 
home late again " 

“Yes, we must all be going But isn t it 
nice to think when you wake up at home 
in bed at night that the riser is out here, 
deeping on and on under the stars? 

“No wonder Miss Cox said you had di- 
vine fire Let’s put our banana peels in 
here This is Spring Clean Up Week, you 
know” 

“Good night ” 

“Good night” 

“Good night ” 

Holding the thought of her own great- 
ness close to her, Elizabeth went home A 
shver of moon curled in the sky That is 
the moon Shelley, Shakespeare, Spenser 
and yes, way back, Chaucer looked at And 
now I am looking at it 

“Mother, Miss Cox says I have a spark 
of divine fire 1 am to be a great writer 
some day ” 

“Isn't that nice? Did you remember not 
to wipe your pen point on your petticoat 
to-day?” 
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"Oh, mother, you tnow thit’l not » 
question of icmcmbcnng 1 never 0 
when I'm thmUng about ,t But jon didat 
half listen to what Miss Cox 

mC "lndccd 1 did She said job had a dime 
spar! of 6ic That means jou ll ‘ 
other A in English this month on per 

m£m more than any old 
card It means my whole life 1 m t 
wiitcr, a great writer ” , i 

“But first you must finish scho ° 
college And that means you have to* 
your mathematics better Rem cm 
angry your fatlicr was about that 
omctiy last month ” , he 

Elizabeth sighed She went ou * ^ 

back porch which looked across i 
Lights pneked the blackness Li a 
bee which had spilled over 'die 
words were lovely ^ 

The moon was still there, a more 
phatic sliver now Moon of Shcl ey 
Keats and Shakespeare and my moon, 
Elizabeth, and went in to dinner 


THE PURPOSES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL— AFTER FORTY YEARS 1 


William T. Gruhn 


The greatest development in the junior 
high school came dunng the period from 
1910 to 1930 Thu was due m part to the 
fact that the philosophy and program of 
the junior high school offered splendid ed- 
ucational opportunities for children in 
early adolescence Another reason for the 
tremendous growth of the junior high 
school after 1910 was the rapidly increas- 
ing enrollment nation wide in both the 

1 From the California Journal c/ Secondary 
Education (Mar , 1952), Vol 17, No 3, pp 
127-132 Reprinted by permission 


elementary and secondary schools 1° 1 . 


elementary and secondary scnou« i^h 
communities, the building of l uni ° 
schools relieved the pressure of a P 
pupil population 10 both the eie® 


and secondary schools -ndouJ 

We are again m a period of trem 
growth m enrollments The large g* ^ 
of children, bom m 1942, is abeady ^ 
fourth grade In 1954, these child! 
be in the seventh grade According ^ 
mates of the Commission on Teac 
ucahon and Professional Standards ^ 
National Education Association, ^ 
enth grade m 1954 will be 25 
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larger than the one of 1947 * Furthermore, 
the birth rate increased so much following 
World War II that the number of pupils 
entering the seventh grade in i960 will be 
almost 75 per cent more than that in 
1947 Already communities m all sections 
of the United States arc engaged in build 
ing programs to provide for these children 
As in the 1920 s, the junior high school is 
an important part of those building pro- 
grams 

As we enter this period of expansion in 
the junior high school, it is appropriate 
that we reflect seriously on the basic phi 
losophy and purposes underljing its pro- 
gram Questions such as these need to be 
considered What were the original pur- 
poses for which the junior high school was 
established? How haie the original pur 
poses been modified? How well were those 
purposes implemented in the schools? 
What direction should future develop- 
ments tale if the purposes of the junior 
high school arc to be achieved? 


EARLY PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 
The purposes of no other educational 
institution m America were as widely dis- 
cussed and as specifically set forth as those 
of the junior high school Beginning with 
the Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies which was pre- 
sented to the Nabonal Education Associa 
tion in 1893, the need for a more effective 
program of education for early adolescence 
was discussed in the report of one commit 
tee or commission after another for three 
decades It is m the reports of these com 
mittces and commissions that the purposes 
of the junior high school, as expressed early 
m its history, may be found 


1 National Education Association Commit 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Probable Demand for Teachers m 
the United States for the Decade 
Washington D C Nat ona] Education Asso- 
ciation 1948 Mimeogaphed 28 pagei 


It is not the intention to summarize 
here the early purposes and functions of 
the junior high school That has already 
been done elsewhere on a number of occa 
sions * For the present, it is desirable to re 
fer to the early statements of functions 
primarily to see how they have been modi 
fied with forty years experience in junior 
high school education 
Frequently, attention is directed tonard 
the administrative aspects of the junior 
high school For instance, it is suggested 
that grades 7 and 8 rightfully belong in 
the secondary rather than the elementary 
school, that the vvorl. in grades 7 and 8 
should be departmentalized that promo- 
tion by subject rather than by grade should 
begin earlier than the ninth grade; and 
that homogeneous grouping is appropriate 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 These matters have 
nei er been nor are they now of basic iro 
portance to the development of the junior 
high school Interest in the reorganization 
of elementary and secondary education 
centered at first not in administrative prac- 
tices but In the needs of children The 
early reports pointed out again and again 
that the schools apparently were failing to 
meet the needs of children in grades 7, 8, 
and 9 This failure was emphasized partic- 
ularly by studies, made in the decade after 
1900 which showed that pupils withdrew 
from school m tremendous numbers in 
those grades 

Even before the publication of these 
studies however, there was an awareness 
that the educational program in the upper 
elementary and lower high school grades 
was not appropriate for early adolescence 
The following shortcomings were men- 
tioned most frequently 


That elemcntaiy school methods were 
continued too long 

* Fot instance, see W 2 Jum T Crohn and 
art R Douglass The Modem /wnor U 
hoof New York The Ronald Press Com 
my, 19-17 chaps. i-J 



i That pupils in grades 7 and 8 needed 
subject matter which would be more 
challenging than that being taught, 
since it was largely a continuation ot 
the work in the intermediate elemen- 
tary grades 

3 That there were few, if any, activities 
outside the classes which were appro- 
priate for early adolescence 

a That pupils were unable to make a sat 
isfactory adjustment upon entering high 
school Dccause of the great gap in the 
program between grades 8 and 9 
5 That there was little guidance to help 
pupils with the peculiar emotional, so- 
cial, and psychological problems that 
they encounter dunng early adolescence 

In other words, the \anous committees 
and commissions which issued reports be 
ginning in 1893 were concerned with chil 
dren — their needs, interests, and abilities 
They were concerned because the cduca 
bonal program did not meet the needs of 
children during early adolescent years And 
they urged the reorganization of the cduca 
tional program to better meet those needs 
This, then, may be stated as the overall 
purpose for the program of junior high 
school education early in the rcorganiza 
tion mmement To provide an educa 
tional program which was particularly 
designed to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of children dunng early adolescent 
years This, in 1951, is still the purpose 
which should dominate the development 
of the educational program in the junior 
high school 

The committees and commissions on 
the reorganization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education did not content them 
seises, however, with suggesting the over 
all purpose of education in the reorganized 
school system They set forth m some de 
tail the direction which that program 
should take In the years after the first jun 
lor high schools were established, the task 
of defining the basic philosophy and pur 
poses of the junior high school was contin 
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vied by such leaders in secondary education 

as Leonard V Koos, Thomas H Bn®, 
James M Glass, William A Smith, Cabin 
O Davis, and others These men set 
the purposes of the )umor high school a 
terms of functrons which that mshtutron 
should implement and achieve 
stance, they urged that m order o meet 
the needs of early adolescence, th cd 
bonal program of the )umor h‘8 
should (.) prov.de for the integration ot 
learning outcomes, (a) °p r C *P , 

experiences for pupils, (3) P rou • 

a„ P ec for pupils .0 meet problems an^maU 

decisions and adjustments, (4) 0 f 

different needs, interests, and 
individual pupils, (5) P r0 . v ‘^ C K °?£ -bout 
tics for socialization, and (6) n § . 

better articulation in all phases 0 
cational program 4 By achieving 
such as these, it was believed by ' j 
ror high school educators, an fduau 
program would be appropriate for c 
in early adolescence 

The basic philosophy and P . 
which were proposed by cdueat 
in the history of the junior high sc ^ 
with little modification, recognize a ” ^ 
ccpted as appropriate today The c 
which one finds are in emphasis an ^ 
pretation rather than in basic P°‘ - 

view It is with these changes that vv 
concern ourselves here 

INCREASED EMPHASIS ON 
INTEGRATION 

Integration of learning outcomes t ^ 
function of the junior htgft sc 00 , ^ 
been given increased emphasis m t 
two decades In fact, little was sai 


integration of learning outcomes in 
ports of the various committees an . crv . 
missions on the rcorganiza bon of e jj 
tary and secondary educabon Thom ^ 
Briggs, in his statement of function Y 

* Ibid , chap 3 
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luhcd in 1920, proposed as the first of fisc 
functions for the junior high school that it 
provided a “common integration educa- 
tion ” * Other statements of functions after 
1920 tended to include the integration of 
learning outcomes as one of the essential 
purposes of the junior high school 

The implementation of the concept of 
integration has been extremely slow In the 
1920's some beginnings were made in that 
direction through emphasis on the plan 
ning and teaching of large blocks of work, 
developed around a major theme or ° 
jeetne Tins approach to teaching abed 
the unit approach, has done much to bring 
about a better integration of learning out 
comes in so far as that may be done 
through methods of planning and tcacti 
ing Today, the unit approach to teaching 
is generally accepted as the basis for plan 
ning and carrying on learning activities in 
the junior high school classroom 

There is little doubt but that depart 
mcntalization as practiced in the 1 early 1® 
lor high schools was inconsistent with the 
point of view that the program of cdu« 
tion should contribute to the inlc ^ 1 , 
of learning outcomes It was not un 
1930's, however, that some schools, partic 
uhrly in California, initiated * 

curriculum organization that ' vcr< j 
harmony with the concept of mb cp 
In these schools, certain subjects 
brned and taught under one teacher, in 
the sub)ect matter integrate i or tod £ 
so far a. that seemed durable The to 
guage arts and the social studies sa 
often taught m this manner, altliouS 
ence and mathemat.es occasionally 
also brought into the Integra e P . 
This approach to cumculum 
commonly referred to as the c ^ t f le 
turn, at first developed slowly * d j 
past several years it has been intronn 

_ The Junior High 
• Thomas H Bngp, , , Company 
School, Boston, Houghton MiBbn 
1920, chap 6 


more and more in schools m all parts of 
the country Like the emphasis on unit 
teaching twenty years ago, the rcorgamza 
tion of the curnculum according to the 
core approach is the most significant recent 
development in the junior high school that 
bears on the integrative function 

BROADENED CONCEPT OF 
EXPLORATIOV 

Our concept of exploration as a function 
of the junior high school has broadened 
considerably since the Erst junior high 
schools were established Originally, explo- 
ration was thought of largely in terms of 
opportunities for pupils to try out voca 
tional interests and abilities as a basis for 
mating vocational decisions As more and 
more pupils continued in school beyo 
the ninth grade, ,t bemme obvious t 8»t 
locational decisions nr.ght well bcdela) cd 
and that in the |un.or high school, pupd 
should erploic then talents as a bans fo 
cduentional decisions Co " sc J" C " y ’ 
the 1020 s attention was being g 
rducabonal as well as to vocational esplo- 

1 Sam 

in educational and ]tuia l matters 

fo, contanm^b act.vit.es- 

mosie and b l “aturc acl „,q, 

that^is'of ‘Interest to childicn dunng early 

adolescent years exploration has 

AS "oc CO ;;"e P , h e wa^.ndmea«.of 

broadened so toejh A gen 

S„:^rec° l >'"Cou.scsn.cl.eF»» 



high school program were designated as by 
out or exploratory At first, these courses 
emphasized experiences in vocational areas, 
such as industrial arts, homemaking, and 
business Later, courses for educational ex 
plorabon were added, such as general lan 
guage and general science There were also 
* sampling courses, in which the pupil 
was exposed to several different subjects m 
a jear — six weeks of Spanish, six weeks of 
typing, another six weeks of industrial arts, 
and so on Today, we recognize that the 
exploration of pupil interests and talents, 
broadly interpreted, cannot be confined to 
specific courses or periods m the daily 
schedule Rather, pupils should engage in 
exploratory activities throughout the entire 
school day — m the club, assembly, and so- 
cial acbvibcs, in the language arts and so- 
cial-studies classes, in the band, orchestra, 
and glee clubs, in every class, every activity, 
and every subject 

Furthermore, it is believed today that 
exploratory opportunities are provided not 
so much by subject content as by methods 
of teaching There should be sufficient 
flexibility in every learning situabon to 
permit pupils to engage m some actmbcs 
of their own choosing, to participate m 
planning the learning activities, and to de 
adc how they may contribute towards car- 
rying those activibcs to complcbon For 
instance, regimented reading m the lan 
guage-aits class has given way to much 
pupil selection of literature; in the indus- 
trial arts classes, prescribed projects have 
been replaced by individual projects chosen 
by the pupils and the formal art class Inn 
ited to prescribed work in painting and 
drawing has become arts and crafts with 
pupils choosing their areas of interest 
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In the early literature on the junior high 


school, explorabon and guidance were mu 
ally referred to as being part and parcel or 
And indeed they were, 


ally r 

the same process , . „ 

since both were at Erst confined to va 
tional activities, with pupils , 

cahonal mteicsts and abihbes as a 
vocabonal guidance Soon guidance. 


exploration, came to he applied to c( ^, 


tional as well as vocational activities 
is, much attention was given to C P 
pupils meet educational problems, su 
adjusting to a new school situabon, 
ceeding in school, choosing curricula ana 
courses, and deciding upon educabomu 

6 Today, guidance lihe explorabon eno® 
passes the total life of the child e , 
selor is still interested in the educa , 
and vocahonal problems of the ’ « 

his concern with the child goes far - . Q 
those areas The counselor is of * e * v 
the boy or girl in any problem tha ' 
— vocabonal, educational, s0 ^ nl ‘ . 
taonal, moral, and avocabonal “ 
more, the intelligent counselor today m 
no attempt to classify guidance P 1 
m»n fhose above He realirg 


into categories like those above ' 
that each of these problems * cn # t ^ onCcr n 


highly complex, and that it may 

aspects of the child s growth an 


many aspects of the child s growu ^ 
vclopment Our concept of guidance ^ 
lunior high school today is so broa ^ ^ 


EXTENSION OF (GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES 

Guidance, Ike exploration, has been 
greatly broadened in iti scope end purpose 


ICC 10 

. . * t>~'~ 

junior high school today i: 
concerns the total life, interests, 
pencnces of the child 

INDIVIDUALIZATION MODIFIED 
LITTLE , 

Our point of view with respect to ^ & 
vi dualizing the instructional progrert' ^ 
function of the junior high schoo 
not been modified materially ” c 
changed our thinking considerate). ^ 
ever, concerning the manner m ^ 

function can be most effectively 
mented Tlie mbod uction of elective ^ 
ncula and courses, patterned 
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traditional high school program, was the 
characteristic approach to an individualized 
educational program in the early junior 
high schools Later, homogeneous grouping 
was introduced as a means of amplifying 
for teachers the task of meeting individual 
needs, interests, and abilities 

Although elective offerings and homoge- 
neous groupings arc still widely cmplojcd 
in the junior high school, educators arc less 
certain that these practices arc appropriate 
and sufficient to individualize the instruc- 
tional program They believe that, with 
flexible teaching methods, much individ- 
ualization can be provided for pupils in the 
same courses and in heterogeneous groups 
The unit approach, pupil participation in 
planning, and experience-centered activities 
contribute much to the individualization ot 
the instructional program Consequently, 
there is at present a tendency to hmit 
rather than expand the offering of elective 
courses, while homogeneous grouping is 
being applied increasingly to those pupi s 
needing special attention rather than uni 
vers ally to all pupils in school 

MOKE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SOCIALIZATION 

The concept of socialization, like vn » 
viduahzed instruction, has no cc 
fieri greatly m recent years As m jeoj 
junior high schools, it is concerned pnnta 
rfly with giving children in car y 
cence experiences that will he P In 

velop satisfactory social rclall0 "l‘' P ll , hed 
the early schools this was aC P 

largely through such extraclass activities “ 
clubs, assemblies, and social unc 1 
still a desirable practice today 
come to realize, however, th ef 

experiences can be provide vvi ^ 

fectivencss in the class as we i ]y 

traclass program That is true 

in the experience-centered c «sr°o ^ q 

pupils assume much rcspon ^ Activities, 
mug and carrying on leanu g 


and where group rather than individual ac- 
tivities predominate The implementation 
rather than the interpretation, of the so- 
cialization function has therefore been ex 
panded 

ARTICULATION A MAJOR FUNCTION 
Articulation continues to be a major 
function of junior high school education 
In the committee and commission reports 
on rcorgamzabon, articulation as a specific 
function of the junior high school was 
mentioned more frequently than any other 
There was great concern by the mvestigat 
mg committees over the gap between ele- 
mentary and secondary education It was 
the hope that this gap might be bridged 
through reorganization of the school sys- 
tem Our point of view concerning the na 
hire and importance of articulation m the 
educational program has remaincd con 
sistcntly the same during the history of th 

unplcmtnt this function We belies ed Out 

with the deielopment of 

school belter articulation would somehow 

high school faculties ha,e Up a then 

re^,houX^r^ s 

school, ttiar uiuc t0 another 

bon as pupils go from on ^ 

through the ^ nSC ^‘t position 
junior high school a s Aect Aitio- 

t0 provide icadcrsh p th ^ fun0 . 

r»dTSo.Vi »f 

high school 
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CONCLUSION 

The basic purpose of the junior high 
school in 1952 is, therefore, essentially the 
same as it has been since the beginning of 
the reorganization movement namel), to 
provide an educational program which is 
particularly designed to meet the needs, 
interests, and abilities of children during 
early adolescent years With respect to the 
specific functions of the junior high school, 
there has been increased attention to the 
integration of learning outcomes, while our 
concepts of exploration and guidance have 
been greatly expanded There continues to 
be emphasis on the individualization of 
the educational program, provision for so- 
cializing experiences, and the articulation 
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of educational sebubes from one uo t to 
another in the school system, hut our pnt 
of view has changed concerning the meth- 
ods of lmplemcntabon rather than the na- 
ture and interpietatron of these ftmebom. 

As sc des clop junior high-sehool gr 
grains, sc should emphasize again 
our chief concern is with chMrcn-to 
needs, their interests, their abilities ic- 
implementation of the basic . 

the junior high school should be dJ 
toward that end The effectiveness ot 
junior high schools in the )cars ahead w 
be measured by the success we . 
meeting the needs of boys and gnis in 
adolescence 
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DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


One of the most stimulating features of education to many of us is 
the fact that, while we have many unsolved problems, there is ample room 
for innovation, for discussion, for experimentation There is nothing 
static about the Amen can public schools Many hallowed traditions guide 
policies, and at the same time new findings in child growth and develop" 
ment may bring in a whole new method of classroom control Wbatev er 
happens, however, whether we abide bj tradition or try new ways, there 
is plenty of room for discussion and argument The high school todaj 
is the object of a great man) such arguments What do y ou feel are some 
controversial areas in the education of secondary-school students 7 What 
things would jou like to see changed 7 What opposition would )0U expe^ 
to find to )our proposals 7 

As wc have said, there are many many areas of controversy here. We 
might have picked on family life, for instance Or the grading system Or 
core programs Wc Snail) selected this article on the teaching of foreign 
languages m the schools for several reasons First, it is certainly an area 
of con trovers) There are opponents and proponents of ever) shade and 
kind when the question comes up As professional educators, >ou probably 


* F 2?i Fonim \*naaxy, 1954 pp 155-163 Repnnted by pemm- 

bSo “ ** CSOal P° U ' £at,OB P*- 
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will be involved sooner or later cither in a discussion about this topic 
or in actual policy making in regard to such teaching mat >ou would 
decide could influence the lota] school program, as Van Cleve Moms 
points out. 

The second reason this seemed like a valuable article is that the author 
has sought to look at research evidence to make his case, and carefully 
reasoned logic. Perhaps there are other reasons for teaching languages 
that Moms has not suggested What would they be? Do you agree with 
his conclusions? Why or why not? Recently there has been considerable 
interest in programs to teach a foreign language to joung children in the 
early elementary grades when learning to speak a second language seems 
to come with more facility. Do you think such a program would be ac- 
ceptable to Moms if it meant omitting other elements in the curriculum? 

This article has been included not because it nccessanly reflects the 
opinions of the editors but because it sets one thinking about real 
problems facing the public schools, and because we arc given a fair and 
judicious appraisal of the evidence at hand 


There arc few topics of cumcular con- 
cern which have received as much atten 
tion in recent years as the role of foreign 
languages in the educational programs of 
modem schools indeed the rapid disap- 
pearance of foreign language studies from 
school curricula in the last half ccntuty 
Hot only stands as a vivid reminder of the 
rapidly changing character of the school 
program but also constitutes a cause for 
concern and alarm at the apparent preoc- 
cupation of our schools with practical and 
immediately useful studies The charge is 
made that American education has become 
obsessed with the phenomenon of social 
change, and in an effort to keep pace has 
summarily dumped by the wayside some of 
those studies winch represent the most pre- 
cious elements of our cultural heritage. 

Hie literature of professional education 
is full to overflowing with harangues, im 
passioned pleas, 1 and, in some eases, tight 


*Tor instance A M W.thers, On Teach 
mg and Justifying the foreign Languages 
Hispama (Nov, 1^6), Vol 29 PP 
‘Some Remarks on American English, and 


logical briefs * for the resurrection of the 
study of foreign languages as a universal 
constituent element of the education of 
boys and girls in our democratic society 
The literature is also full of equally impas 
stoned and equally logical statements in 
rebuttal 4 

What is so conspicuously absent in most 
of this vctbiage is any recourse to scientific 
fact with which to support whatever post 
tion is advanced The appeal is made to 
* common sense, ' on the assumption that 
common sense is the most reliable avenue 
to truth If the scientific tradition has 
taught us anything, it has taught us to ac- 
cept common sense notions only after they 
have been substantiated by objective proof 


Foreign Language' Classical Journal [fan, 
1947). Vol 4* pp aai-aaa, 'To Safeguard 
American English^ School and Society (Nov 
11 1939 J, Vol 50, pp 628-6} o 

* Harvard Committee, Genera} Education in 

a Free Society Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press 194S, pp 119-137 „ ,, 

• Tor instance F T Spaulding The 

Generalist s Case Against Modem Foreign i-an 
piages ' French Review (Dec, Vc " 

7 - PP l2 S -» 37 
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There i3 no need, therefore, to ash the 
reader to undergo another such appeal, 
whether it be partisan or ostensibly ob- 
jective and clarifying in purpose, so long 
as empirical evidence is left out What is 
needed is an attempt to review and incor 
porate into our thinking the evidence that 
has been gathered to date with respect to 
the value of foreign language study in the 
educational life of the American youngster 


furnish us with sufficient focus for discus- 
sion They provide us with P C£ k§ 0 S* * 
pothescs which, like all othcr hypo_ ^ 


wnicn, 

uttered m a se.ent.Bc age, somel.uwn.utey 


uttcrca in a scicuuin. s' , i,.. 

rnsnt upon ether support or done, wthm 
the context of empirical fact \V ^ 
say about the cs.dencc as regards theser 
To nod from the bottom up, « “ 
that Number E.ght » ““^“5 


mild Certainly no one could do research 


There arc several principal reasons cus- 
tomarily advanced to justify the teaching 
of foreign languages in our schools 


no one w u,u — , .j 
in, say, German literature unless he » 
read German Nor, in ^6°*. p ^ 
‘d an j one deal successfully vvi „ 

i unless he knew Trench S* 


1 The study of a foreign language aids in 
the learning of English, principally its 
grammar 

2 The study of a foreign language aids in 
the enlargement and enrichment of 
one s vocabulary 

3 The study of a foreign language is m 
dispensable in coming to appreciate the 
expressive power and beauty of our own 
tongue 

q The study of a foreign language aids in 
an individual s cultural development 

5 The study of foreign languages helps 
to develop international understanding, 
something that the world is greatly in 
need of today 

6 The study of a foreign language is an 
indispensable tool to an intelligent and 
scholarly understanding of the cultural 
group who speaks it 

7 The study of a foreign language is nec- 
essary preparation for intercourse with 
people who speak the language, either 
in travel, m the diplomatic service, or 
in international commerce 

8 The study of a foreign language is nec- 
essary to acquire mastery of the lan 


also appears acceptable since so 
the cultural fabric of a people is canj“ 


the cultural taDnc or a ~ - , » 

their own language and 15 /£{}““! 
tn translation, the scholar of Chi 


m translation, the scholar of Chin , t 
zation, for instance, would find i ^ 


to understand these people w*™ 1 3 „j 

oi tho Chinese language Su, »< 

Eight, it should be noted, apply to 
searcher, the trarellcr, the 
chant, the diplomat, and arc edueahcaW' 
valid principally in a specialist . 

bonal sense It is true, of course, that wi^ 
the coming of rapid means of coin 
tion and travel there has been a P 3 u 
increase in intcr-cultural traffic an 
intercourse It is also probable 
trend will continue and that a & T0V ',J*. ci is 
portion of our population will in ^ an J 


ahead have the opportunity to study 
Art T on an inter img 


E ge for purposes of research in the 
r ‘ 


literature of that language 
There are no doubt others, 5 but these shall 


travel abroad or deal on an inter ^ 
basis in their business or social purs 
all likelihood, however, these inter 
experiences will be limited for m30 ^* ] e 
to a relatively small number of our pe 
Unlike Europeans and a few °^L u ih 
people in border areas such as the 

t majority of Amcncans^ 


west, the vast n 


* It a assumed (somewhat gratuitously per 
haps) that modem psychologcal soence has 
laid to rest the nineteenth -century view that 
the mind a made up of faculties which can 


be developed through mental^ 


fore, it has not been considered h a 

treat an earlier belief that stemmed . of 
conception of the mind ie that t *?® mC ot d 
a foreign language aids in the develop 
the faculty of reason 
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do not have a truly functional need for fa 
cility in languages other than their own 
If not for functional use with foreign 
peoples, then for what? An examination of 
Number Tnc will reveal that it is closely 
related to Six except that it refers to 
cultural understanding not alone by tnc 
Scholar, businessman, and governmental of- 
ficial but by the average citizen This rea- 
son lias considerable logical appeal and it 
has been developed with clarity and vigor 
by Earl I McGrath, fonner U S t-om 
missioncr of Education • We come, tow 
ever, inevitably upon the blunt fact that 
there is little if any cmpmcal evidence to 
support it On the contrary, there is much 
in history that would tend to disprove it 
One might cite the ease of European peo- 
ples, who over centuries have «" dcrst * * ~ 
each other’s languages and culhwa ’ 
haps more than anywhere else 
Yet, they have been the » 
countless international, intcr-cu 
Japan and China, sharing similar bewg 
and cultures for centuries, and presumably 
understanding each other s pro c , 
traditionally been hostile toward one an 
other Other examples could be g» 
deed, it might even be possible for the 
im1.fc.iy historian to show that ■»» 
tronal fnction has most f.cquently amen 
between people who were tdafcvdy well 
acquainted with one another! 

W r 

Hypothesis Tour represents the lushfia 

tron for foreign language stu y ^ 
all tl.osc presented, rs , W 

popular in the lay mind thought 

thing leading to culture 

we., S o ( The «— *** 

action, however, is to as* u ^ 

• Language Study ^ Meeting 

address delivered at e£L 3 ^Modern Language 
of the Central States S t b° uiS - 

Teachers Association, * li Y 3* 
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‘What is culture? ’ It is not sufficient to 
rejoin that ever) one knows what it is If 
educators arc charged with effecting a cer 
tarn behavior change in individuals, they 
must know dearly what the nature of this 
change is and how most effectively to bring 
it about If by * culture’ is meant the abi 
tty to insert into one s conversation or writ 
mg an occasional alien phrase or to under 
stand the occasional alien phrase in the 
expressions of others (or other spa, at abrl 
xtres Sian to these), then rt would appear 
only logical to call tor the direct study of 

£ ptoses as such and the pecuhar way 

,n which they embellish the thing being 

“ft a second meanrrrg the quest for 
culture rs essentially the remeamatron of 
Xe ilues of an earlier and presumably 
more glorious era, then tire procos J> y 

, fo w hich societies will go m pur 

Icctual horizons a wcr]d m which 

human sensitivity knowledge 

w0 live, our present state o 

docs not seem to JteHdnr™ moit j, 

that torergn language stu y the 

tcetroadtothrsobtecrv 

hypothesis becomes not so mu ^ B , 

less as untestable, and • whether 

on subjective determinants as 

■ Arnold J Tombee A Off gj 'd“°C 
^meSTtodon Oxford U».v».ty From 

1047 PP- SO 5 -! 1 * 
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wc arc moving closer to or further from the 
end in mind Tins is certainly not to say 
that foreign language study docs not con- 
tribute to the enrichment of a personal 
life Many of these subjective judgments 
would seem to indicate that, for certain in- 
dividuals, it does The question the Amer- 
ican educator must answer, however, is 
whether this “road to culture” is the most 
effective and the most direct route for the 
great majonty of our boys and girls to talc 
As the social scientist continues to reduce 
cultural values to experimental units of 
study, it is hlcly that future Tcscarch will 
shed more and more light on this point 
If by “culture” is meant something cm 
bodied m Number Three wc may at least 
be inclined toward the viewr that only 
through the "discovery” of ones native 
tongue from the external vantage point of 
another can the learner really sense the 
semantic nuances — the overtones and un- 
dertones — which English, with its tremen 
dous range and quality of meanings, makes 
possible In this sense, language becomes 
not a tool but a discipline in the humani- 
ties As it has been so well put by the Har- 
vard Committee, 

To learn that other languages have words 
with meanings which no English word car 
nes, that they sort meanings in other ways 
and link them up in other patterns, can be 
a Copcmican step, one of the most liberat- 
ing, the most exciting, and the most sober- 
ing opportunities for reflection that the 
humanities can offer 6 

In the absence of objective data to support 
it, wc at least can say that this claim de 
senes investigation and study Certainly 
we C3n agree with the Hanard Committee 
that such disciplinary effects of language 
arc likely to be manifest only in the more 
gifted pupils 


'General Education in a Free Society, Cam 
bridge. Harvard Unnmity Press, ig 4 8, p i 2Q 


IV 

By far the most frequently offered rea 
sons in support of foreign language tea 
mg are embodied in Hypotheses One an 
Two Fortunately it is in connection warn 
these that the availability of scientific evi- 
dence reaches adequate proportions 
two hypotheses deal in educationally nego- 
tiable terms, ic, in terms of 
which arc pedagogically mcasurabe I 
measurement is now conceived) an 
which measuring instruments arc a ea ) 
m existence It would seem appropna 
therefore, to appeal to scientific fact in 
validation of these two hypotheses 
Several studies, m attempting to test on 
or both of these hypotheses, yield ra 
unconvincing data because sigmfican ' 
ablcs arc left uncontrolled For ms 
Starch,® in a study more than thirty ^ 
years ago, attempted to measure the 
feet” of studying La bn on the size or o 
English vocabulary and on knowledge 
English grammar and proficiency m 6 
lish usage His experimental design ca 
for the testing in these abilibes of a PP r 
matcly 200 high school and college 
dents, some of whom had had foreign 
guage instruction and some of whom 
not He found that the foreign 
students had larger vocabularies, a ^ 
knowledge of grammar, and were more p 
ficient m English usage, but the ^‘“ crc ° 
m all three measures were in most 


statisbcally insignificant 

However, these early findings are w0 
less since there was no effort to con 
the factors which led the foreign 
group into such study and which led ^ 
non foreign language group away bom 
Since it is likely that boys and gm 5 * ^ 
are at home in English grammar an ' 
cabnlary would be more likely to take 


® Daniel Starch ‘Some Experimental 
on the Value of Studying Foreign 
School Review (Dec, 191;)* 2 ' r ‘ 

697-703 
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the study of foreign languages than would 
those who have difficulty with English, 1 ® 
one cannot depend upon the validity of 
such studies 

One might surmise that the expenmen 
tal naivetfi of 1915 might have been dis- 
pelled by 1940 but such is not the case 
Dean and Wall 11 in a study of 900 high 
school students made the same mistake 0 
leaving uncontrolled the factors governing 
selection or rejection of foreign language as 
a study in school and they quite expect 
cdly emerged with findings in favor ot 
foreign language The school gra es 0 
tenth graders who take foreign anguage 
arc higher than those who do not* ere 
fore the study of foreign languages im 
proves ones school *0.1 -f 
sequitur into which dozens of investigators 
havcfallcnl , , 

In a somewhat more specialized way 
Thorndike and Ruger» got more tang Me 
results After administering to Latin an 
non Latin students m foity-onc schools an 
English vocabulary test at both be |" 
nmg and end of the control period they 
concluded that significantly gr 
provement was made by Ubn students 
over non Latin students on w , „ 

derivation There was no sigm 
encc between the two groups u impro 
ment on non Latin derivative . 

Journal of Hgher Education (Feb 
Vol 16 pp 97-9 8 . „ Wail 'The 

11 Mldred Dean and Bern « for Tenth 

Value of Fore gn Language btuy . ne , 

Grade Pup Is School and Society 
J940) Vol S 1 PE 7 1 ? ~] p t Huger The 
■■E L Ttomdle G J ™e, kdgI 0 ( 
Meet of Fust Year Litin * School 
Engl sh Words of Vol t» PP 

and Society (Sept ■ >9«> 


260-270 


of English 


p°B Carroll f"??l^^ocahulary 
Roots and Affixes as Related to Vocan 


of the smallest meaningful phonetic units 
of language (Morphemes) was forced to 
the conclusion that the study of derivations 
m Latin does not necessarily aid m enlarg 
ing the English vocabulary 

In 1935 Douglass and Kittelson 14 con 
eluded that the transfer of training m high 
school Latin to English grammar spelling 
and vocabulary was so small that it was 
doubtful if any relationship betveen the 
two existed . . „ 

Pond » in 1938 after careful matching 
of subjects found little if any difference in 
vocabulary knowledge on the part of Latin 
and non Latin pupils 

Probably the most thorough and sys 

The Influence of the Study of M°ten 
Foreign Longnages on the D«lopm=n» 
Desirable Abilities in English 
postulated that desirable abilities m E g 
hsh could be classified as follows 

, The ability to read with speed and com 

2 ^htTabdity to appreciate the qiial bes 

I 

and written English 

To measme these abdities h e used he 
Transfer of Tra mug " S d Voa bulary 

EttSTSJffl'"*— ,Stpt 

Study of L 2 ' 1 " on 8 . °v 0 | ,(5 pp fin- 6 ' 3 

Study of 

Development of D«ra e TcjcJi ng Vol 

fliSh'apwnrNew^ 

Co 1930 PP 99- , -»S 
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tests (a punctuation test, a sentence struc- 
ture test, a reading test, a language and 
grammar test, and a vocabulary test) and 
an exercise in composition, administering 
them at the beginning and at the end of 
the school year 

The two groups tested — the foreign lan- 
guage and non foreign language groups — 
were equated for I Q and advancement in 
school Moreover, I Q ’s in each group were 
further extracted and sub-divided into Low 
(85-89), Medium {95-104) and High 
(110-114) ran S cs The rewrite of the tests 
arc of interest 

1 Reading — Speed Gain in reading speed 
was greater in the foreign language 
groups except m the Low I Q range 
where the gam was greater m the non 
foreign language group 

2 Reading — Comprehension Gam m 
comprehension was greater for the for- 
eign language group 

3 Punctuation The non foreign language 
group showed slightly greater improve- 
ment m punctuation 

4 Sentence Structure The non foreign 
language group showed slightly greater 
improvement m constructing sentences 
(It was noted that high mentality seems 
actually to interfere with normal 1m 
provement in the development of abil 
lty to recognize faulty sentence struc- 
ture ) 

5 Language There was little or no differ- 
ence between the two groups in im 
provement in the ability to discover 
language mors and correct them 

6 Crammar The foreign language pupil 

with low I Q showed an actual loss m 
lus ability m grammar, while lus class- 
mates in the same group with high I O 
realized a significant gam ^ 

7 Vocabulary The non foreign language 
group at the secondary level showed re! 
ativcly greater improvement in vocabu 
Ur> At the college level the foreign 
language group held the edge 

The net conclusions cf the study were 
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1 It is difficult to defend the generd 
statement that the study of a modern 
foreign language will always aid in the 
development of desirable abilities 

2 Tbe evidence indicates that the study 

of modem foreign languages matenauy 
aids in the development of speed an 
comprehension in reading, esp ; 

with high school pupils , , 

3 The evidence is favorable to the 
elusion that modem foreign 5 
aid in the development of fiwtf. 
pammar in high school but not 

4 Tfie evidence indicates clearly that : 

study of a modem foreign langu S 
terfcrcs with the development of ^ 

to punctuate correctly and to d 
faulty sentence stmeture , . 

5 The evidence indicates that it * 

ful if the study of a modem fora, 
language, in general, aids or hindcn tn 
development of ability m languag 

I Q of a pupil, tlic greater is the 
that the study of a modern forein j0 
guage will interfere with his atl g”P. j, 
develop desirable abilities in Eng^ 
and vice versa -mected 

7 If a foreign language pupil is 

to develop desirable abilities E g *jj C 
his mental ability should be abm 
average 


Some rather startling “ ,nclu , s . l °“ 1v 1 i 
suited from a study reported by * v J. 

» rr .. J,ternimC IJ5C 


in 1930 In an effort to determine 
feet of the study of Latin and » ten 
learning English words of r « nch 'js 
tion, the investigator discovered tna pr 
with no experience in foreign * an ^r^j 
showed the greatest gain during the s ^ 
year Beginning students in Latin s 


* T CliSord Woody The 
Teaching of First Year French on tne ^ 
tion of English Vocabulary 51 
Modem Language Teaching Vol *7 l 
III), New York, The Macmillan 

p? « 49-184 
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moderate gam, and beginning students m 
French showed the least gam! The same 
results were found m the learning of non 
Trench derivatives, All of which would 
lead to the conclusion that if you want a 
youngster to develop his vocabulary, keep 
him away from foreign languages 

In summing all of this up, there ; is a 
temptation to agree with Palfrey u who in 
1941, after sun eying thirty years of studies 
on this problem (some referred to above), 
summarized by stating that the evidence 
thus far gathered was inconclusive due to 
faulty experimental design, size of experi- 
mental groups, and time intervals em- 
ployed. No doubt, this is true of a great 
many of the studies that have been con- 
ducted over the past half century But from 
many of the investigations described above, 
one gets the feeling that he may say with 
confidence that our Hypotheses One an 
Two arc not confirmed The confirming 
data gathered, as m the study by 1 
dike and Roger, are somewhat inconse- 
quential in that they are concerned with 
the development of a very specialized lan- 
guage skill Some of the evidence, as 

» inconclusive bit a snbsUn'ial 
share of the findings are definitely n g 
While we may therefore set aside tty 
pothcscs One and Two as having 
found somewhat untenable, addt P 
agogical questions force themselves ir 0 our 
view in anticipation of possible 
evidence to te gathered in 
If, for the sale of argument, it shouM later 
be found that foreign language s y 
lead to the improved understand mg « 
English, the question w»ld still ve » 
unanswered as to whether this 
energy spent vn the stud, 
tongue could not have been p lish 
bly spent in the direct study of Eng** 

18 Thomas R Palhey, 

of roreiai Language Study t . urnJ | (Apr, 
Vernacular, ’ Modem Languag / 

1941), Vol 25, pp 55°“ 557 


Tlie hypothesis restated would then be- 
come That a given amount of time in 
the study of a foreign language will yield 
greater results in the learning of English 
(grammar and vocabulary) than a campa- 
rable amount of time m the study of Eng- 
lish (grammar and vocabulary) If this 
hypothesis were tested today, a negative 
result would seem to be indicated, assum- 
ing of course that we arc accomplishing 
something in our English classes in our 
schools It is a generally accepted fact that 
transfer from one activity to another is 
neser as great as that which results from a 
direct attach upon the activity itsetf On 
the basis of what is now Uown .one is m 
evitably led to the conclusion that if the 
aim n to loam English then the thing to 
study is English and not something elscl 

Having dealt with all eight hypothesa, 
we may now tahe inventory Venous doubt 
hasbeLmst upon One and Two, auda 
retention of a .statement of the* (dis- 
eased above) has been implied Hypo he 
sis Tlnce commands some attenUon 

P “f^ othlt ton foreign l««iiag“ sug 

manly for post seeondaiy education 

What adjustments m fl,° 

these findings s "SS e , lly doctrinaire 

L'eTdn^lougertenableAndahues. 

i.For results of “»“!* 

SS££%&Z‘ ' 33 * 
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the same thing can be said of the compan- 
ion notion that foreign language study is 
educative m certain special ways, re, in 
the learning of English Moreover, it ap- 
pears that whatever cultural or linguistic 
effects language study may have are largely 
limited to intellectually gifted individuals 
Certainly foreign language study should be 
available to these youngsters It has also 
been indicated that foreign language study 
is indispensable in the preparation of 
young people for special occupations, and 
since this special preparation normally be- 
gins at the college or university level, it 
would appear appropriate to concentrate 
foreign language study at that point 
In summary, it appears that the hind of 
tilings foreign language study can do arc 
largely limited to gifted youngsters at all 
levels and to a special vocational group at 
the collegiate level While there will con 
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tmue to be increasing opportunities for the 
use of foreign language shill m a world 
which is rapidly shrinking and simulbnc 
ously becoming more and more depen , , 
upon verbal communication, it is dou 
whether the American school should bepa 
in any large scale sense to turn its energy 
to the instruction of large numbers of boys 
and girls m the languages of the world 
It is to be hoped, of course, with tM 
equalization of educational oppor ur * 
throughout the country, that c ' en « 
most of our schools will be able to pr 
this curricular element in their pro D 
For the foreseeable future, However, anur 
terms of educational reality, it would 
that there are other studies and ac n 
which may ]ustifiably be classed as m 
important for the primary attention o 
cators in America 


ONE-WORLD KIDS 1 
Beatrice Griffith 

DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

It is rare tliat an author can catch the idiom, the sound and feel, of 
the spoken language of a distinctive group without making the reader fee 
awkwark and impeded Beatrice Gnffith lias amazingly given us the tone, 
the nuance, the phrase, the feel of Mexican American teen agers As you 
read tins excerpt the young people truly come alive 
The book from which tins selection was taken, American Me, "' as 
rather interestingly put together The author spent considerable time ,n 
the Mexican American area in and around Los Angeles She was able to 
gather a great deal of statistical and other data In her book she g»cs & 
the factual background, then follows it with a story such as One World 
Kids" which takes one into the subjective world that facts cannot 
describe. 

Children who must live m two cultures arc to be found in schools 
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every pert of our country Parents feel security in patterns of hurts that 
they knew rn another country, perhaps, or another regron of the Untied 
StaL- or rn a particular socioeconomic level Tire children, going to 

the teachers would say about these joung p p 

> ^rrSd«r;:;rm:yX-a.f*t>o r ,ghtdo,f ) o^ 

were the teacher, to reach and help these young people 


That afternoon we went drunk to school 
I was feeling fine reeling fine cause I was 
just sixteen, had a dime and g»e * 
to the Salvation Army 1 hadn t felt so 

for a long time, not since I thought one 
day at junior high I would be somebody 
So I ga\c myself with respect and dressed 
like a Square at school, and gase everybody 
good manners But nobody w-ou 
that I wanted to make somethmg of y 
self and they only laughed And that light 

come from? ’ But when she saw medrested 
like a Square and gw» n S m > , i. uc hcd 
spcct she couldn t bchc\e it a S 
too So it was no go But I sure felt good 

f °Wcll thrs noon we bo * mud 

vocational school where t c j ltlcr 

then bad lids Singing all 
bug and me Only £ «%%£££% 
good The girls jelled at When 

the board fence, so wc s^rtcdba^ ^ 
wc got to the school door j, a jj rc al 

rette away and walked dow i ^ forg°t 10 

fine But one thing wc f g e oat and 
stop singing So tlic pnn p c j assr ooms 


going to be somebody big, real famous 
But she wouldnt listen She was only cl) 
mg and was calling me honey and “ l, " s 
m| • How could you do tins to me, honey 
You were my sweetheart girl, look at the 

ESSSsaes 

S&SZzsr*} 

S^SHSk 

Bus school Sho yched '°“ ‘ ncvc , 

no 

asking them for the favors of 

mother Iit^ bu 5;7"T 0 p by y i3cat Cad 
anybody, Xn the died 

and ha mother sure w of tall. 
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do jou smoke the marihuana, honcj? Tell 
me where you got the whiskey, honey " 

So I told her the truth that a drunk man 
bought it for us, but she believed it for a 
he Then she looked at me with those mis- 
sionary ej cs and gav e me that long-distance 
embarrassment, and promised her word not 
to tell my mother 

That day after school, while we was 
waiting for the old streetcar to take us 
home (all but Jitterbug, and the cops from 
Juvenile took her home), we tried to buy 
some ice-cream cones at the drugstore But 
sometimes they wouldn’t sell jou any To- 
day was one of those dap Wc all crowded 
m there I wanted to get some aspinn and 
went back m the store When 1 heard 
them calling the girls, "You dirty Pacbucas, 
get out of this store,” I came up front 
"I bought some aspinn, muter How 
about a glass of water?” I asked him 
But he jelled at me, “There’s a gas sta 
bon across the sheet, if you want water 
We don’t want jou Pachucas in here. Now 
get out ” 

So 1 told him, “Maldita sea tu madre, 
and jour grandmother, and jour great 
grandmother’s mother’s mother, and all 
their cows and goats You don’t stop to 
know if we are Pachucas or not just be- 
cause uc dress this way ” 

The girls were sore Evcrjbody was mad, 
waiting outside that drugstore Largo wrote 
her name real big on the Coca-Cola sign 
by the brick wall “Remember, Cuata, 
when they used to make jou scrub all the 
names off the basement walls at school 
just cause Ncgra put them there and they 
thought it was jou’” 

* Sure, man, just cause I was dark they 
thought those names were mine Some 
were, but not alL I worked a lot for that 
chick cause my skin is dark— but then it 
took my mother a lot of months to get it 
just that color 1 guess ” 

I was gctbng tired hanging around and 
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waiting for that streetcar, and none of the 
guj-s showed up jeb 

Mostly when the girls wart for the str«t 
car they talk about that school and th- 

teachers All the troubles come out on tin 

comer, cause uc hate to wait some 
long time If the conductor sees i ■ *5 
bunch of us he won’t stop, so we “Jg 

Fushia was sore cause she got 
from school today "Just cause there *» 
big commobon when Yojo an 
drove by the school, they thought it 
me Always those teachers gne e 


me Always uiose naww b 

someplace else How come they ^ 


someplace cisc j ^ 

fair? They sit me in a room a F 
and tell me, ‘Now honey, write do 

' u.. wr,. had' So v.hea l 


and tell me, 'Now noney, - j 
that paper why you're bad So * 
drew a picture of Joan Crawford wi 


drew a picture of Joan Crawroiu 
oscrlip, old lady Wiggins got real red i M ^ 
Then they gave me a summons, m , . 
polite from the office. ‘Well dear*. 
the last We’ve bred our best S? 
We’re simply fed up We just can g 
Wc can no longer help jou, and 
jive, she told me But it was duty 


hear my story” . ^ 

Some of the guys drove by th _ 
there was a lot of commobon. , 
Wapa, and Gcge all got m the t « ^ 
drove away downtown Lola scrat 
name on a bnck that didn t base 
“Sure those teachers should know 
help girls with then problems, no 
them out because they’re hard Rc® . 
Miss Stevanson and those teachers a 
wood, that other special school _ ^ 
give jou chances and chances ^ 

we went in there real rugged ant ^ C ^y jr tJ, 
all squarcy, with no overhp, no sho 


or pompadours or zombie shoes ^ 
didn’t by to control our clothes, 
teacher’ s-pet stuff ” , _ & 

Caldoma lit a cigarette and sat o 
the curb “And they didn t jell a } 

, 7 , i it'e not v* 


the curb And they didn r 

They were honest and equal It’S ^ 


sbictncss that counts I’ve sat in a 
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principals’ offices for hours, with them tiy- 
ing to get me to take down my pom- 
padour But strictness and nothing else 
doesn’t get control Some teachers can wxp 
you after school for hours, hut coulant 
make me mind ever" She passed me a 
cigarette then, cause another streetcar had 
|ust banged on up the street without stop- 
ping 

‘Heck >cs, if they expect a courteous 

answer they should set the example for 
someone to follow, and not yell like >ou 
are deaf Remember that old teacher in 
junior high who used to jell at us, ou 
Stupid B 7 v she’d jell 'You b oclhods 
But that day she called my mother a Me« 
lean dumbbell uai too bad for her She 
uas so surprised when 1 iUppe.dhcrs.trc 
,ust stated popejed. while 1 “*'2* * ^ 
the stairs to the principal s office That 
gan all my trouble " , 

Change bought some gum across atthe 
grocery store and passed it around ’ 

I remember her Deeply deeply m my 
heart, to the Urt rnch of my 1 heart. ' >“ 
deepest part of my heart, I shall hi VJ 
member that sob lies* could I forget 

h “ Yeah, and Mbs Stevenson nesa Threw 
it to you that you Mere a 
would explain all the big long , 

she came" out strong for nil 
Clranga, rt 

,fs rn‘.rouTf 5 "iSWh--s 

SMrtaS d0 “'’ * 

he stop I gotta gel then* thj , 
I told the girls to pipe down, “ he 
old store guy would call t wc 

heard so much noise, but 
Even body was talking at once f 

•Why even if Stevanson 


Roosevelt, she never let a Gabacho gul say 
something bad about him I bet if Roose- 
velt was alive this school would be differ 
ent Remember the CCC s he gave us and 
all those tilings? And remember when 
Roosevelt talked on the radio? Man, it was 
real keen— made you all warm inside, like 
Lena Home singing Let’s put his name 
here by ours, real big! ’ Cuata and Vicki 
started m making a big Roosevelt name on 
the Coca Cola sign, standing high on the 
wall We watched to see if the drugstore 

^ Sure C the school would be different 
Cause Roosevelt knew our language even 
,f he didn't speal Spanish cause he hue 
the language the poor people talk He knew 
the languages of all the people who don t 

mLutaeneon, md P 00t T 

sLal American but not with rich money 

$ eoSd wnte him and tell bun about 

^nt wrote him when her house was gomg 
‘“^“'talltwiren. new W 

ReSuhveyoufeltsafe ttemsrdeffie 

house when its raining outside > 

had a long drag of tea .mA c«jy 
!h,„g u tomfo^rble ai.d jm^s 
he would protect y , about 

to fear like being hungry^ ^ ffl 
being hungry 1 6 * d w p A a nd lots 

the NYA and hosprtab a d ^ thcy 

of other ^ , speak” Beaver 

haven t money and “ Q ,' P and threw it 
picked up a piece f ]e blont j e 

smack m the face of the cute § thal 

i£S 

see it” v what mY mother said, 
1 remembered e u did to hurt his 

The only .h.osBo“^““” ol d gl ve 

people was to die H d ha>e w stand 

then h'f to save h ) ^ , sn , » 

lme ' But I thm 1 , my Genn3 ny 
Sd that my brother is dead 
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now, cause Roosevelt is with him and all 
the dead soldiers and sailors She says she 
feels more comfortable, and I guess she 
does 

Just then a bunch of high-school chicks 
came by and gave us those looks of theirs 
They’re so stuck up they probably say 
they’re Spanish and not Mexican But 
we did them nothing, not since that day 
they called us duty Pachucas and we beat 
them up 

I sat down on the fireplug “Come on, 
let’s write a letter to Roosevelt like if he 
was still alive, and tell him what we want 
for a school ” 

Larga gave me her notebook ‘ Sure man, 
that’s it JtjoUiy let s begin ” 

I began to write 

Dear President Roosevelt, 

The next time one of those old dames 
asks what will make our school better we're 
going to tell them what we’re telling you 
But you 11 probably get this better before 
they ask us So here goesl 

We want to know out of that school the 
things you arc supposed to know in life 
How to fill out papers for work. How to 
put money in the bank. To know about 
the world we’re In mg in Not to know 
nothing about nothing To know about the 
stars and moon, about shorthand and pen 
manship and power machines, so we can 
sew for our lids when we has c them And 
bow to give them the understanding 
We want lots of clubs for all of us, not 
only honor clubs where you hasc wings like 
angels To know what wc re reading about. 


how to talk with people when they say, 
“Did you sec this and that about Eu 


... Europe 

or Russia’ ' And how to say back, * Oh yes 
1 know And did you know this and that, 
about some current events? ’ And if wc 
could hasc one period to study health 
about ourselves, how our o gans are made, 
and what to do if wc get sick, that would 
be good 

And wc would hie. President Roosevelt, 
a course in beauty — combing liatr, how to 
fix your make up, what style and all that 


Not this professional grooming come fojf 
give us, that means cutting paper dolls out 

° f ,TgE S at school .= -■« 
things that were so Ene all about » 
other countries, like you knew a 
know, that one world business We 1M ® 
one world too-the Mexican i wotli I 
we want to go places and do thrnjs 
where To get out of these little grapes® 
wrath houses we live in , 

But mostly. President Roos»A « 
want to know about the living o 
real good 

Your fnends, , 

The One World ho* 

Well, when we got the letter 
after all the chicks had their say, W 
know what to do with it So 1 sai ^ 
it home, until we decided what o 

About then a streetcar st °PPf d “,2 
there weren't so many of us left 
started walking home by now ^ 

piled on scrambling for scats, 

Caldoma ran to the last window 
Roosevelt’s name, real big, que **** up 
The streetcar clanged and s 
with a |crk I saw Cuca waibng ‘ or 
and yelled her, “Hyah Mexican! 
the street, you Mexican ” ^ 

The motorman turned aroun ^ 
yelled, “Sit down and shut up, ' ou 
cas, or get off ” 

* Okay, mister, okay,” I told him 
Then I told the chicks not to ^ 
back cause they d have to wait Icng 
a streetcar next time ^ 

At home 1 slipped in real quiet, 
was okav My sister was over at the j 
ment house and my mother w -35 . ^ 

took the letter to Roosevelt and p u 
tlic wooden treasure box my brother ^ 
in manual training Everything 
box, our baptism certificates my bm » 
Purple Heart and Silver Star meda j a 
a letter from his officer when he 
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report card from my school when I got 
good marks, and the old white maquema 
ribbon from my mother's wedding 
I folded the things and put the rosary 
and paper rose back on top the box, then 
stuck it on the shelf under the Virgin's 
picture. Roosevelt’s letter would be okay 
there for a while 

1 went in the kitchen and started mak 
ing tortillas, so to be busy when my 
mother came in full of mad, if she did, 
they told her from school about me And 
soon she did come m She had been crying 
I blew from her face she knew When 
that old dame called me m before class 
was over and told me I was as free as the 
air to get a job. and that they didn t want 
drunks and tea smokers there, I knew if 
they expelled me they’d tell my mother 
And sure enough— they snitched u 
knew one thing She wouldn t let them 
have the satisfaction of seeing her cry so 
for them she would have the smile that 
took her tears away But she came home 
real sad with her sadness 
But for me there was just hell My 
mother and dad got too many old 
fashioned ideas Shes fr° ra ., t 
country I’m from America, an 
like her With Mexican girls *ey «a" 
you to sit m the house like moscasmuerto, 
dead flies, like that If you telL them M 
the teachers say, they say , 

don’t know, and what they tell u 
get us in trouble They th.uk thcybiow 
what is good, not the American , 
And even if we take our P ar ^_ n . >t hear 
to explain them — our paren 
They only know from Mexico ^ 

I remember when me and y ^ 

my mother we worried 
American they beat us Mexico 

dress like they wanted us t0 '*” u an t have 
So after a while its no use 
any fun, so you get your fun v her 
find it Like little Cutdown sa d 
teacher when she asked her vv y 


“It’s the only fun I have, Miss," she told 
her, and it’s true 

My dad hadn’t come home yet, so I 
knew 1 was going to get the preaching 
first I’d rather they beat me silty than give 
me that preaching She brings up every 
thing since the day I was bora Gee what a 
memory She tells me I don’t appreciate 
the facts too But I think she doesn t know 
the facts for understanding Most Mexican 
parents don’t Cause it’s sure that the 
strictest homes have the most trouble 
But I hate my mother to be unhappy, 
man She was so cute when I bought that 
bttle bank and put in some money to start 
for a washing machine for her I could kill 
that teacher She did real dirty telling my 
mother all the record abont ^ j" S l 

„p tor one time My mother’s old and sick 
and when she gets mad she ' *» a ",'= d 
and out ot breath and I’m afad for te 
If anything would happen to her Id die 

” She yelled at me, "Why do you dnnh, 

itl, y do you smoke those manhnana ciga 

-he same ^uon 

rrm^rd , .•^a^r. h mVo,nr.o 

^d^ho’Upn.acu.e^me 

’’““me' W a^od Tell wm me by the 

S Tito Mdesomefear.ns.de me, 

“^“rfm ^Teart I am erymg <»r mr 

mother I really ^mother 

^^ 0 m/*ers 6 =. 
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is a flock of family and too much work, 
that's why they're old young 

I knew my dad would beat me, so I 
decided to get away to Changa's house or 
someplace before he come home 1 temem- 
bet how he beat me silly when he saw me 
on the street talking to a boy, a real decent 
boy And it’d be worse now, with him 
calling me a dirty puta, and street lady I 
couldn’t stand it and wait for him to chase 
me out 

So when my mother went m crying to 
pray to the Virgin, I got my hands washed 
and took my coat from the closet Some 
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girls can’t go to a friend's house if to 
mother knows you’re got a bad tcpttUUOT. 

no matter if you’re not rally bad, bu P 

do some wrong thmgs So, . 1 co»Mn 
stay at Changa’s then someplace else, or 
stay the night at the bus stabon And 
tomorrow I could get work at a 
or a sewing factory or walnut pa 

I slipped out the back door quiet, a 
walked m a hurry down the alley ’ W™* 
town Cause with me, it is to hie 
never live long, so the thing is 0 
while you can make it 


NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS IN THE 
AREA OF EMOTIONAL HEALTH 1 


Lawrence K. Frank 


Adolescents, as we are increasingly real 
izing, face many problems in growing up, 
as they are confronted by the life tasks of 
our culture and our social order Since 
these life tasks involve their relationships 
with others, especially with parents, teach- 
ers and other adults who often do not un 
derstand them or frequently frustrate their 
efforts to grow up, adolescents are subject 
to a variety of emotional disturbances that 
they find difficult to manage 
The difficulty is increased by their lack 
of understanding of these emohonal dis- 
turbances and by the frequent statements 
that emotions are bad, must be ignored or 
repressed so that the individual will live 
wholly rationally and intellectually It is 
usually forgotten by those who condemn 
emotions that love and affection, loyalty, 
friendship and many other much prized 
human relationships and fulfillments arc 
not rational or intellectual, but emotional 
Also it is often ignored that spontaneous 

'Pram The High School Journal (Dec, 
195*). Vol 35, pp 66-^74 Rcpnnted by 

permission 


whole 


feelings are essential to living as 

P Tlicie 15 much confusion oiet the 
emotion and emotional, emotio , 

flicts, problems, development, maturity 
similar expressions, and no one ^ 


revealed the full P r0CC ^ c 'j css mtcD sc 


emotional reactions or m — - or 
but often coercive chronic fee 


effects arc 

It will be helpful to adults 
parents, teachers, counselors, ^ 

leaders of youth, or in similar p 
if they will recognize (and try ^ 
adolescents to understand) that tn 
decade of life— the teen ages— ^ 
sarily difficult and problematic bcca ^ 

child is being transformed into t ^ 

physically, intellectually, cultutt y j 

socially In that process the boy * jy 

must relinquish much of their pi 
learned patterns of action, *P ccC » ^ 
and feel mgs and learn new patterns 
struggle to master their life tasks a J 0 ]ey 
In these years of transition, the j 
cent is subject to at least two 
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emotional disturbances that should be 
more clearly recognized 
First, and less clearly recognized, are 
the persistent feelings or chronic emotions, 
sometimes called affective reactions, that 
were established in childhood and have 
been earned over as “unfinished business 
into adolescence These, after being more 
or less quiescent during school years, 
nlmost suddenly arc revived by the experi- 
ence of growing up We will return to 
these in a moment after noting the second 
and more obvious emotional disturbances 
of adolescence 

Second, there are the acute, sometimes 
almost overwhelming emotional reactions 
aroused by cunent experiences, espccia y 
interpersonal relations, and by the often 
disturbing process of physical growth ana 
sexual maturation, with physiological in 
stability, and increased awareness and sensi- 
tivity to stimulation and provocations o 
all kinds New and heavy demands and 
requirements are imposed upon adolesce 
by adults and also by their own age gr P» 
calling for alteration in theu condu , 
lationships, ideas and beliefs an 
achievement of academic and °^ cr 
that frequently arc not simp e or easy 
These current problems of f? owl 
of undergoing these successive transform^ 
tions, physically and as a persona ity, 
be complicated and intensified y 
persistent feelings or chronic c 
from earlier years The adolescen y 
girl may be unaware of how much i they 
are being disturbed by these carry 

ties m adolescents, it appears t a °5 
girls often become resentful 3 0 f 

hostile to parents, not only to 

parental restrictions upon their 
follow their peer culture but 
conflicts with parents revive an d 

feelings of rebellion against au 
of antagonism toward parents 


It is as if the adolescent, in his new 
consciousness of lus developing body, also 
becomes more aware of his resentment 
against his family Their rules, require- 
ments and prohibitions, their demands, 
and even long standing expectations and 
customary behavior of his younger brothers 
and sisters may suddenly provoke conflict 
and rebellion, openly expressed 

Sometimes adolescents display a resent- 
ful or critical, even aggressive, attitude to 
adults outside the home, to teachers or 
counselors or administrators He carries 
over bis feelings against parents mto ques- 
tioning of authonty and shdtrng all* 
giancel, feeling “ cnbc,2cd 

or ‘ bossed around " 

Lihevvise feeling* nf “fiety and gnat 
begun in cailv childhood, but more or less 
Scent dunng late, childhood days may 

become active aga.n a* the 

new and strange impute and becomes 

invohed in the vaned activities °f 

her age group that arc condemned or tor 

“tehl feelings of childhood yean may 
be revived to complicate his already eh® 

ncn K nprW-o f a» 
aSTe^re and often senons ete 
that require specialized diagnosis and 
lot But It Should be emphasized that cU 

mm 

Sste«.“ ds “ , ” ro "‘“ 

. Robot J "^‘“'E'mCScbTSS 
and Education Cjuago . £n, 0 Uoa and 

ton Century Co, 194° 
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The clinical records indicate that some 
repressing & managing their 

pression of ^ ^ a ]most essential 

^.C*-£*W1S 

counselors, coaches, administrators and all 
the^ned personnel sn contact with youth 
must pros .dc this needed help, not by play- 
me amateur psychutmts, but by under 
standing the struggles youth males to grow 
up, to meet his or her life tashs, to attain 
to his or her own aspirations 

A great deal of the tone, energy and 
abilities of youth aic spent on often futile 
efforts to escape or to ignore or to resolve 
by arbitrary, often rmpulsrvc action what 
they must learn to manage nsthc only way 
to |ow up in our culture They need, not 

prJching and moratang or scolding and 
punishment, but recognition of »bat they 
are stsmng to do and become, and helpful 
gu, dance toward those goals or reformu 

U Wc S have tended to emphasize the Intel 
lcctual aspects of life and academic tasls 
and have assumed that the schools could 
“„,c or at least neglect these pasoml 
J^Ecultics, leaving youth to blunder ahead 
iith httlc or n0 insightful guidance The 
Sait recognition of how much youth 
„Sds help of the hind he wants and seels, 
nccdS r J^«c of large significance, because 
wrTcan and should be able to reduce the 
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present waste of human Incs in ant. -ml 

or self defeating activities, bom 
blind struggles to glow up 

Adults rn contact wuth youth 

the outset he aware of the 1 ^ 

fronting young P 00 ^’ ftcn because 

forgotten m then ovvn l ves of tan ' 

they were such painful, unh ppy > 

But adults cannot help >°“”S £ ^ 
unless they do .ecognue and and ^ 
what adolescents are t^ing " s0 

they are striving for and why jT ^ 
often emotionally unstable an t 

Thus st rs important to remember ^ 
the boy and girl must ac “P l ^ 

bodily transformations and maturing^ ^ 

trons, revise their image of 

longer a child hut an emerging young 

or woman This maturation bnngsn f 

the beginning of sexual function mg 
pubcity^ but also all the to. 
enlaigcd awareness, acute sensitive , 
constant feeling of being caught m ^ 
struggle between what is occurring - 
and what is happening outside, espc 
the contmual “sexual provoeahon ^ 
other persons, from advertisi g, 
pulps, picture magazines and now 
P Adolescents are never free how 
constant internal and external stun 
which they arc expected to resnt » 
manage rationally according 1 » ^ 
scribal code of conduct It is 
for a number of years the ma)or focus „ 

their reveries and day dreams, _ 

vcrsation with their peers, their 
entertainment and adjustment is 
sexual interests and their s >' I " bol ‘ ( ; i of n 
actual, expressions Being ready P > , 

cally for sexual experience long before ™ J 
are personally and socially prepare 
adult mating, or permitted to do so, tney 
arc m a perpetual state of frustra 
emotional disturbance . lt 

As Bruno Bcttclheun has pointed «»» 
is helpful to adolescents to be able t 
about these difficulties, to put their t 
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Hons and aspirations into words, spoken 
or written, since they can thereby achieve 
some symbolic resolution of their problems 
and release vicariously some of their acute 
feelings.* . 

We have as a cultural ideal, to transform 
sex into a personal lose relationship, which 
has great appeal to youth when just begin- 
ning to fed capable of concern for others, 
capable of thinking altruistically. But many 
adolescents come to this period burdened 
with strong feelings of guilt dcmcd , 
their childhood teachings about sex as bad 
and dirty, and their early genital explora- 
tions as wicked. . 

Thus the boy and girl are often tom by 
the conflict between their eager hopeful 
expectations of love, so strong y cm P 
sized in all our traditions and current 
literature and modes, and their fc 
as something both fascinating and dcstruc- 

'‘'liow to help south to teach some tesohj- 
tion of these ’conflicts. te =*?>« ‘tar 
strong feelings end emotional 
so they won't go on into adult 
burdened with these umBoUed problem^ 
is a major responsibility for g ,. 
and colleges that ssish to foster healthy 

^n^sv say that -nyadntPJ-e 

unable to live es adults *«“'*“* 
adolescence they did not rest she hen ad» 
lcsccnt perplexities. Much 0^ ^ . 
tional program encourages t 
or evade their adolescent life ash for 
various academic goals, seeking 
various intellectual interests 
riculai activities. , , v ive to 

Adolescents, as indicated 

learn to make decisions, to accep t 

responsibility, become and of 

viduals capable of self ducctio ^ 
living with their age mates. 

social Studies 

* Bruno Bettclhcim, ‘ , Ado i MC ents " 
Teacher and Emotional Needs 
School Review, December, »94°- 
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is a painful struggle because they have to 
escape from their parents, who arc often 
reluctant to let them grow up and achieve 
independence. It is also infuriating to boys 
and girls because they are continually 
exhorted to be grown up, to exhibit judg- 
ment, to accept responsibility, but at the 
next moment are told they arc too young 
and must be obedient children. Schools 
like homes treat adolescents as children, 
and by doing so must fail to foster their 

m Tlic toy and gill must flee themselves 
at whatever cost from dependence upon 
their parents and from parental control, 
and they most also male a place for them- 
selves vnth their age group. It iccrm to 
that the mote parents resist ■» oppose he 
adolescent's desire to 5™ 
bis or her emerging individuality, the mo> 

* h n,n quite understandable since only 

agSS 

S‘a;^,ndoi y ,en.odefyJ.eX 

hibitions and commands, m order 

come an ‘ ndl " d “ ' th requ ircments of 
But conforming to tne 4 and 

their age group « nc 1 easy expeii- 

cnees m the ction cspeaaUy >*»* 

belong, to be of the 

poitnnt to to 1 "“ssential for 
other sex, whose a PP he ; r masculine 
adolescents m c ,hcm that 

worry of “re not fully eq“’PP td 
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Not a little of the adolescent sexual expen- 
m cm taken expresses, not so much sexual 
impulses or “passion,” or immoral tend- 
encies {as so often asserted), as their 
urgent need to find reassurance of their 
sexual normality Obviously with these 
continual worries and preoccupations ado- 
lescents are under considerable strain and 
emotionally very touch) — liable to explode 
at any slight provocation that touches off 
then accumulated feelings, especially since 
they are usually ps)chologically unstable 
while growing rapidly 
If our secondary schools are to help 
joung people to grow up to become re- 
sponsible adults, capable of managing thezr 
personal lues, they cannot ignore this 
strrvmg of youth to achieve independence 
from continued parental control, which at 
present is expressed largely in sheer rebel- 
liousness, often petulant, impulsive rejec- 
tion of all adults, at a tune when they 
need understanding and support from 
adults. 

Adolesccnts want help m clarifying their 
perplexities, understanding then own im- 
pulses and feelings and finding more con 
structnc ways of growing up They have 
so many conflicting feelings guilt over 
their criticisms and rejection of the family, 
while resentful at their parents* lack cf 
understanding and frequent obstruction to 
their growing up These feelings are legiti- 
mate in view cf their experiences, but are 
not constructive nor conducive to learning. 
Such feelings need to be expressed m 
group discussions of novels, plays, movies, 
m role playing, m spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions, including puppet plays, so that they 
won t go on festering mside the boy and 
girl, becoming chrome and so acting as 
handicaps in their adult lives, especially 
their mamage and parenthood. They need 
adults — especially guidance personnel, who 
genuinely like young people and who, 
without criticizing, scolding or lecturing, 
can listen undeistandingjy and let boys and 


girls talk about their feelings, their aims 
and aspirations, without imposing their 
ideas on youth. 

Providing opportunities to clanfy and 
release these strong feelings is not a diver 
sion or evasion of the tasks of adolescent 
education but rather a crucial element in 
helping adolescents to cope with these 
problems and to be more ready and capa- 
ble of achieving their various academic 
tasks So long as they are preoccupied with 
these personal difficulties and distracted by 
these unrelieved feelings, adolescents can 
and will give only part of their interest and 
attention and capacities to school work, 
in which they should find help in meeting 
another life task, of proving their compe- 
tence in achievement 

Every one growing up in our culture 
feels the strong compulsion to achieve, and 
in adolescence is expected to show that he 
or she is capable of meeting the require- 
ments of school and work of some kind 
For long we have had a fixed rigid curricu- 
lum based upon the expectation that every 
one should meet the same requirements, 
usually of learning material and mastering 
skills that may or may not have any in 
terest for and relevance to the individual 
We reacted against this ‘lock step* pro- 
gram by establishing very flexible programs, 
designed to meet the interest and indi- 
vidual capacities of children and youth, but 
now are finding that these programs are 
often too unstructured, putting too much 
of a burden of choice, decision and re 
sponsibihty upon the young adolescent boy 
and gul at the very tune they are least 
capable of carrying such burdens 

Adolescents are often untated, resent 
ful and feeling guilty because they are 
expected to do school work that has little 
or no meaning for them, in which they 
cannot find much that offers satisfaction 
They are also often bewildered and made 
anxious by lad. of definite tasks in the 
extremely “progressive" schools, which fail 
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to gi\c them something they can accept as 
goals to be achieved 

We arc still waiting for secondary school 
programs that will provide meaningful 
experiences and achievable tasks for ado- 
lescents, avoiding the rigid, set academic 
curriculum and also the unduly flexible 
and unstructured curriculum There should 
be opportunity for cadi boy and girl with 
their individual interests, capacities and 
their needs, to adncvc something that will 
be meaningful and reassuring to them and 
accepted by the school and other students 
as appropriate performance, as evidence of 
their individual competence The present 
situation gives rise to so much unnecessary 
defeat and humiliation with often life- 
long resentment against schools that comes 
out later in adult antagonisms toward all 


education 

These arc some of the now well rccog 
nized occasions for emotional disturbances 
and conflicts, cadi indicative of a need for 
various hinds of help that high schools can 
and should provide as essential to adoles- 
cents' education 

So long as we lived in a more or less 
stable social order and in an intact culture 
winch provided the guiding beliefs and 
expectations for living, schools cou d con 
ccntratc upon the tashs of teaching con cn 
and skills, (dying upon the homes and 
churches to provide the non a cad 
aspects of education But today wi 
accelerating changes necessary to c 
vclopmcnt of an industrial cm iza 
and the breakdown of our traditional pat 
terns schools, especially hig i * c , 
should recognize these urgent problems 
youth as their major responsibm y 

If teachers and administrators are often 
perplexed and baffled by these new ***1 
ments to recognize the personality of bog 
and girls, to accept their cmotiond I pro 
lems and needs as legitimate responsi 


tics of education, they should remember 
that physicians are lihew ise being expected 
to enlarge their knowledge and concern, to 
recognize the personality and emotions of 
patients as significant features of their ill 
ness and their treatment Indeed every 
profession and occupation today is bang 
asked to recognize that in all their contacts 
with people, in all their professional and 
other work, including business and in 
dustnal management, they must be more 
aware of the human personalities involved 
Indeed the growing concern for human 
relations is a realization that we all are 
* feeling our way through life ’ and that our 
present day concern is to find ways of 
managing our emotions and feelings so 
that we can live more spontaneously and 
productively, with less of the chronic dis- 
turbances, with less of the frequent 
burdens of anxiety and hostility that so 
often are crystallized in adolescence mto 
lifelong feelings that block and defeat 
adult human relations 

Finally it should be remembered that 
adolescents being troubled by their often 
strong feelings and acute emotion ; ot 
which they are fearful especially when 
taught that emotions are bad are liable to 
holme rigid and gradually bsc lh “ 
capacity for spontancoui feelings fn the 
opinion of many psychiatrists this maMity 
la feel and to react emotionally may he 
the greatest obstacle to their maturation 
as adults capable of developing the tela 
tionsh.ps in and through which they can 
6„d fulfillment of their semial and per 

S ° HeaUhy personalities mean persons who 
„„ Z and find fulfillment of then needs 

sasrA's—rrs 

education today 
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EVAN HUNTER 


TO BREAK THE WAIL 1 
Evan Hunter 

This selection from Evan Hunter’s The Blackboard Jungle is, in its 
grim savagery, reminiscent of Alfred Kazin’s “Record Book " In both 
instances, the schools are located in New York and attended by the 
children of underprivileged parents The central conflict of “To Break 
the Wall” is, however, most like that m Edward Eggleston's “A Struggle 
for the Mastery." In comparing the two selections, the student should 
note not only the ways in which the plots arc alike but also the similarities 
in character of the two teachers Which of the two teachers acted more 
wisely? Why? 

More than one critic has been shocked by the roughness of the bojs 
m Evan Hunter’s novel The school, in fact, has often been viewed as a 
“daytime hangout for juvenile delinquents ” A number of educators have 
felt that this picture may be somewhat exaggerated What is your opin- 
ion? Can you document it with concrete data? 

The question of violence, winch is at the heart of the Hunter story, is 
seldom mentioned in textbooks Is this because violence is so rare in the 
schools or because writers of texts arc generally too idealistic? In this 
instance, was the violence entirely the fault of the students or did Mr 
Dadier bring it, to a degree, upon himself? How would you avoid or 
handle such a situation? 


The door to Room 206 was locked when 
Richard Dadier reached it for his fifth 
period English class He tned the knob 
several times, peered in through the glass 
panel, and motosued. fas Scrubs Vo open 
the door Serubt, sitting in the scat closest 
the door, shrugged lus shoulders innocently 
and grinned Richard felt again the mixed 
revulsion and fear he felt before every 
class 

Easy, he told himself Easy does it 
He reached into his pocket and slipped 
the large key into the keyhole Swinging 
the door open, he slapped it fast against 
the prongs that jutted out from the wall, 
and then walked briskly to his desk 
A falsetto voice somewhere in the back 

1 Repnnted with permission of Scott Mete 
dith Literary Agency, Inc 


of the room rapidly squeaked, “Daddy ohf" 
Richard busied’ himself with his Delaney 
book, not looking up at the class He still 
remembered that first day, when he had 
told them bis waroe 

“Mr Dadier,” he had said, and he'd 
pronounced it carefully One of the boys 
had yelled, "Daddy oh,” and the class had 
roared approval The name had stuck since 
then 

Quickly, he glanced around the room, 
flipping cards over as he took the attend 
ance Half were absent as usual He was 
secretly glad They were easier to handle 
in small groups 

He turned over the last card, and waited 
for them to quiet down They never would, 
he knew, nc\ er 

Reaching down, he pulled a heavy book 
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from his bncfcasc and rested it on the 
palm of his hand Without warning, he 
slammed it onto the desk 
“Shut up!” he bellowed 
The class groaned into silence, startled 
by the outburst 

Now, he thought Now-, I’ll press it 
home Surprise plus advantage plus seize 
jour advantage Just like waging war All 
day long I wage war Some fun 
“Assignment for tomorrow/' Richard 
said flatly 

A moan escaped from the group 
Gregory Miller, a large boy of seventeen, 
dark haired, with a lazy sneer and hard, 
bright ejes said, “You work too hard, Mr 
Daddy oh ” 

The name twis{cd deep inside Richard, 
and he felt the tiny needles of apprehen 
sion start at the base of his spine 

“Quiet, Mueller," Richard said, feeling 
pleasure at mispronouncing the boys 
name “Assignment for tomorrow In New 
Horizons ” 

“In what?" Gamgan asked 
I should base known belter, Richard 
reminded himself We've only been usn .5 
the book two months now I can t espeet 
them to remember the title No 

“In Neve Horizons," he repeated m 
patiently, ‘ the blue book, the one ' 
been using all term ” He P* use ,’J?„ i * 
control of himself "In the blut ; book. h= 
continued softly, "read the Erst ten P>g« 
of Army Ants tn the Jungle 

“Here in class?" Hennesy asked 
“No At home” 

“Christ," Hennesy mumbled 

"Ifs on page two seventy Eve, R'‘ h “ d 

“'"Mat page? 'Antoro called out 

‘Two seventy five ' 

"What page?" LmyasUd 

"Two seventy five, R |cM “ , He 
God, what's the matter with y^ ^ 

ril:f,?/li"h»»d, repeating the 


numerals slowly “Two, seven ty, five” He 
heard a chuckle spread maliciously behind 
him, and he whirled quickly Every boy in 
the class wore a deadpan 
“There w ill be a short test on the homo- 
work tomorrow,” he announced grimly 
“Another one? ’ Miller asked lazily 
“Yes, Mafllcr ” Richard said, “another 
one." He glared at the hoy heatedly, but 
Miller only grinned in return 
“And now,” Richard said, “the test I 
promised you jesterday " 

A hush fell over the class 
Quick, Richard thought Press the ad 
vantage Strike again and again Doot 
wait for them Keep one step ahead always 
Move fast and they won’t know what* 
going on Keep them too busy to get into 

mI Richard began chalking the test on the 
board He turned his head and barked 
over his shoulder. “All books away Finley, 
hand out the paper" , 

This is the way to do it, he realized I we 
figured it out The way to control these 
monsters is to give them a test every d y 
of the week Write their fingers off 
••Begin immediately," Richard said in a 
businesslike voice * Don t forget your head 

>n “What's that, that heading? B usc0 

“tLc. office! class, subject class, sub- 
ject teacher," Richard Sard manly 
Seventy two, he thought Ive sard it 
JSt/vo tm.es since 1 suited teaching 
here two months ago 

“Whos our subject teacher? ’ 
asked His face expressed complete 

““Tnaddyoli," Vota said finite 
plainly Vota was big and '™ bo “' ’ 
muscular, rangy, seventeen ) cm-old Stuns? 
blond hair hung over his pu»Pjt ' ct 
There was something mannishly 

55 his I-, something botuhly m 

noeent about bn smde And 
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Miller’s friend Richard never forgot that 
for a moment 

‘ Mr Dadier is the subject teacher,” 
Richard said to Basco ‘And incidentally, 
Vito/’ he glared at Vota, “anyone mis- 
spelling my name m the heading wfll lose 
ten points ” 

' What! ’ Vota complained, outraged 
“You heard me, Vota/' Richard 
snapped 

‘Well, how do you spell Daddy-oh?" 
Vota ashed, the innocent smile curling his 
lips again 

“You figure it out, Vota I don't need 
the ten points " 

Richard bitterly pressed the chalk into 
the board It snapped in two, and he 
picked up another piece from the runner 
With the chalk squeaking wildly, he wrote 
out the rest of the test 
“No talking,” he ordered He sat down 
behind the desk and eyed the class sus- 
piciously 

A puzzled frown crossed Miller's face “I 
don’t understand the first question, 
teach’/’ he called out 
Richard leaned back in his chair and 
looked at the board “It's very simple, 
Miltzcr,” he said There are ten words on 
the board Some are spelled correctly, and 
some are wrong If they're wrong, you 
correct them If they’re right, spell them 
just the way they’re written ' 

“Mmmmm,” Miller said thoughtfully, 
his eyes glowing ‘How do you spell the 
second word? ’ 

Richard leaned back again, looked at the 
second word and began, ‘ D I S ” He 
caught himself and faced Miller squarely 
* Just the way you want to You’re taking 
this test, not me ” 

Miller gnnned widely ‘Oh I didn’t 
know that, teach' " 

“You 11 know when you see your mark. 
Miller ” 

Richard cursed himself far having pro- 
nounced the boy's name correctly He 
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made himself comfortable at the desk and 
looked out over the class 
Di Pasco will cheat, he thought He will 
cheat and I won t catch him He's uncanny 
that way God, how I wish I could catch 
him How docs he? On his cuS? Where? 
He probably has it stuffed in his car 
Should I search him? No, what's the use? 
He’d cheat his own mother An inborn 
crook A louse 

Louse, Richard mused Escn I call them 
that now All louses I must tell Helen that 
I’ve succumbed Or should I wait until 
after the baby is bom? Perhaps it would be 
best not to disillusion her yet Perhaps I 
should let her think I'm still trying to 
reach them, still trying What was it Solly 
Klein had said? 

“This is the garbage can of the educa 
tional system " 

He had stood in the teachers' lunch 
room, near the bulletin board, pointing his 
stubby forefinger at Richard 

“And it's our job to sit on the lid and 
make sure none of this garbage spills over 
into the street ” 

Richard had smiled then He was new, 
and he still thought he could teach them 
something, still felt he could mold the 
day 

Lou Savoldi, an electrical wiring teacher, 
had smiled too and said, ‘Solly’s a great 
philosopher ” 

"Yeah, yeah, philosopher ” Solly smiled 
"All I know is 1 ve been teaching machine 
shop here for twelve years now, and only 
once did I find anything valuable in the 
garbage” He had nodded his head em 
phatically then ' Nobody knowingly throws 
anything valuable m with the garbage ” 
Then why should I bother? Richard 
wondered now Why should I teach? Why 
should I get ulcers? 

* Keep your eyes on your own paper, 
Busco,” he cautioned 
Everyone is a cheat, a potential thief 
Solly was right We have to keep them off 
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the streets They should really hire a 
policeman It would be funny, he thought, 
if it weren’t so damned serious How long 
can you handle garbage without beginning 
to stink yourself? Already, I stink 
"All right, Busco, bnng your paper up 
I’m substracting five points from it,” 
Richard suddenly said 
“Why? What the hell did I do?” 

4 Bnng me your paper ” 

Busco reluctantly slouched to the front 
of the room and tossed his paper onto the 
desk. He stood with his thumbs looped in 
the tops of his dungarees as Richard 
marked a large — 5 on ,n 

red 

“What’s that for?” Busco asked 
“For having loose eyes ” 

Busco snatched the paper from the desk 
and examined it with disgust He wrinkled 
his face into a gnmace and slowly started 
back to his scat , 

As he passed Miller, Miller looked to 
the front of the room His eyes met 
Richard s, and he sneered, ' Chidenl 
“What?" Richard asked 
Miller looked surprised “You talking to 
me, teach’? * , 

“Yes, Miller What did you just say? 

“I didn’t say nothing, teach Miller 
smiled „ 

‘ Bring me your paper, Mulct 

* What for?” 

“Bring it up! ’ 

"What for, I said ” . , r 

“I heard what you said, Mfller An 
said bnng me your p3per No o 
this minute ” . , » 

"I don t see why," Mfller pe®** I « 
Smile beginning to vanish fro® 

* Because I say so, that $ why . 

Miller’s answer came slowly, P° , ^ 

“And supposing I don t feel like? 
frown was twisting his forehead jud 
The other boys m the r ■ ^ 

dcnly interested Heads th3t 


over papers snapped upnght Richard felt 
every eye in the class focus on him 
They were rooting for Miller, of course 
They wanted Miller to win They wanted 
Miller to defy him He couldn’t let that 
happen 

He walked cnsply up the aisle and stood 
beside Miller The boy looked up pros ok 
ingly 

‘Get up,” Richard said, trying to 
control the modulation of his voice 
My voice is shaking he told himself l 
can feel it shaking He knows it, too He s 
mocking me with those little, hard eyes 
of his I must control my voice This is 
really funny My voice is shaking 
* Get up. Miller ” 

4 1 don t see, Mr Dnddy-oh, just why 
I should," Miller answered He pronounced 
the name w ith great arc 
“Get up, Miller Get up and say my 
name correctly ” . . 

Don t you know your own name, ftir 

Til band snapped P“{*J 
Miller by the collar of bis shirt He pulled 
him in his feet, almost teasing .tic colh. 
Miller stood a scant tno inches shorter 
than Richard, squirming to release himself 
Richards hand crushed tighter on he 
collar He heard the slight rasp ' of mal tod 
riDDine He peered into the hateful eyes 
and spoke quietly ‘ Pronounce my name 

^Tlc^cbss had grown terribly quiet 
There was DO sound m the room nov 
Richard hea.d only the grate of lur o»rt 

shallow breathing fhoucht 

I should let him loose, he 
\VTiat an come of this? How far an I go? 

U ."fme,o pronounce,™, name, 

JU?' Miller asked ^ 

1 You hard me * , 

boy squardy across the mouth He felt 
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taucHcs scrape against hard fccflr, saw 

the Wood leap aaoss the upper lip in a 
thin crimson slash, saw the eyes widen 
with surprise and then narrow immediately 
with deep, dark hatred 

And then the knife snapped into view, 
sudden and terrifying Long and shining, it 
caught the pale sunlight that slanted 
through the long schoolroom windows 
Richard backed away involuntarily, eying 
the sharp blade with respect 

Now what he thought’ Now the 
garbage can turns into a coffin Now the 
garbage overflows Now I lie dead and 
bleeding on a schoolroom floor while a 
moron slashes me to ribbons No* 

* What do yon intend doing with that. 

Miller? ’ „ . . 

My voice is exceptionally calm, he 
mused- l think Im frightened, but my 
\oicc is calm Exceptionally 

‘Just come a little closer and you'll 
see,” Miller snarled, the blood in his 
mouth staining his teeth 

* Cue me that knife. Miller ” 

I'm kidding, a voice persisted in 
Richard s mind I must be kidding This 
is all a big, hilarious joke 1 11 die laughing 
in the morning 111 die 

' Come and get it, Daddy-ohl ’ 

Richard took a step closer to Miller and 
■watched his arm swing back and forth in 
a threatening arc. Mulct's eyes were hard 
and unforgiving 

And suddenly, Richard caught a flash of 
color out of the comer of his eye Someone 
was behind him! He whirled instinctively, 
lus Est smashing into a bey's stomach As 
the boy fell to the floor Richard realized it 
was Miller's friend Vota Vota cramped 
into a tight httlc ball that writhed and 
moaned on the floor, and Richard knew 
tliat any danger he might have presented 
was past. He turned quickly to Mfller, a 
satisfied smile dinging to his lips 

‘ Give me that knife, Mfller and give it 
tome now” 


He stared into the boy's eyes Mffl« 
looted bag and dangerous Penpuatron 
stood out on Ins forehead His breath was 
coming in burned gasps 

■■Cue it to me now, Miller, or Im 
going to take it from you and beat you 
black and blue ” * . 

He was advancing slowly on the boy ^ 
'Give it to me. Miller Hand it over, 
his voice rolled on hypnotically, charged 

with an undercurrent of threat 

The class seemed to catch its bream 
together No one moved to help Vota w 
lay in a heap on the floor, hrs arms 
hugging hrs waist He moaned occasionally, 
squirming violently But no one moved to 
help him v , 

1 ve got to keep one eye on vota, 
Richard figured He may be playing P 05 * 
sum I have to be careful „ 

‘ Hand it over, Mfller Hand it 
Miller stopped retreating, realizing tna 
he was the one who held the weapon 
stuck the spring-action knife out m rion 
of him, probing the air with it Hrs 
curved into a large C as he crouched over, 
head low, the knife always moving m trom 
of him as he advanced Richard he 
ground and waited Miller advanced 
cautiously, his eyes fastened on ILcliard 
throat the knife hand moving constantly, 
murderously, m a swinging arc. He gnnne 
terribly, a red-stained, white smile on 

The chair, Richard suddenly remem- 
bered There s a chair HI take the chair 
and swing Under the chin No a 
the chest Fast though I til have to 
fast one movement Wait Not yet w 
Come on. Miller Come on Come on 
Miller paused and searched Richard 
face He grinned again and began 
softly as he advanced, almost m a whisper, 
almost as if he were thinking aloud 
"See the knife, Mr Daddy-oh? See 
pretty knife’ 1 m gonna slash you up real 
good, Mr Daddy-oh I m gonna slash you. 
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and then I ui gonna slash you some more 
1 in gonna tut you up real fine I'm gonna 
cut you up so nobody ll know you any 
more, Mr Dadds oil 
All the while moving closer, closer, 
swinging the knife 

1 Lver get cut, Mr Daddy-oh? Ever get 
sliced with a slurp knife? This one is 
sharp, Mr Daddy-oh, and you re gonna 
get cut with it lm gonna cut you now, 
and you re never gonna bother us no more 
No mote ” 

Richard backed away down the aisle 
llioughls tumbled into his mind with 
blinding rapidity 1 H nuke him tlunk I m 
retreating HI gut him confidence The 
empty scat in the third row Next to 
Canigan 1 11 lead him there I hope it * 
empty Empty when 1 checked the rol 
I can't look, 1 11 tip my hand Keep a 
poker face. Come on, Miller, follow me 
rollowr me so I can crack your ugly skull m 
two Come on, you louse One of us goes, 
Miller And its not going to be me 
"Nossu, Mr Daddy-oh, we am t gonna 
bother with you no more No more tests, 
and no mote of )Our none |ust jour face, 
Mr Dadd) -oh Just gonna £« jour face so 
nobody II ulrana look at jou no more 
One more row, Richard calculated Back 
up one more row Retell Swing 
More Row _ „ .at. 

Tile class followed the two Bgwes * “ 
fasanation Millet stalked d ° ™ 

tile long able, stepping forward ° ‘ <c 

balls of hu feet, pace ffV TvoU 
Richard to back into the blackboai rd 
toUed o\cr on the door and greened agam 
And Richard counted the steps A lew 

"'^d.-t^.i.tmr^Oa^h/ 
h“^.Rc ,n t.‘rM. Daddy-oh 
Nossir, it am t nice at ... c j ic5 t. 
The chan crashed 

knocking the breath out o 1 ct 0 f 
quickly and forcefully, witla the impact 


a striking snake Richard had turned, as if 
to tun, and then the chair was gripped in 
his hands tightly It sliced the air m a 
clean, powerful arc, and Miller covered Ins 
face instinctively The chair crashed into 
his chest, knockmg him backwards He 
screamed in surprise and pain as Richard 
leaped over the chair to land heavily on Ins 
chest Richard pinned Millers shoulders 
to the floor with Jus knees and slapped 
hun ruthlessly across the face 

Here, Miller, here, here, here, he 
squeezed through clenched teeth Miller 
twisted his head from side to side, trying 
to escape the cascade of blows that fell in 
rapid onslaught on his checks 

The knife, Richard suddenly remem 
bcrcdl Where s the kmfcf What did he 

do with the . . , . , . , 

Sunlight caught the cold glint of metal, 
and Richard glanced up rnstantl) Vote 
Stood or er him, the knife clenched tig dy 
Ins list He grinned bojishU, Ins rotten 
teeth dashing across his bio eh) , thro face 
He spat schemently at Richard and then 

there was a blur of color blue steel and 

the yellow of Vote I hair, and the blood on 
Millers bp, and the brown wooden Boor, 
a, film £ay l»oo d ° f R'olrards sort : A 
shout came up from the class, and 
^M d “ feeing the 

sirsu»** y -r 

Bashed bright against the gM) ^ {c 

rrom tl.c Boor, R ' ch , ard hand 

Bash back again, feta, 

6 "S S :^"c, and Ricbaid 
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grasped in his mind for a picture of the 
Roman arena, tried to rise, felt pain scar 
through his right arm as he put pressure 
on it 

He's cut me, he thought with panic. 
Vota has. cut me 

And the screaming readied a wild 
crescendo, hands moved with terrible 
swiftness, eyes gleamed with molten fur), 
bodies squirmed, and hate smothered 
everything m a sweaty, confused, cm bar 
rassed embrace 

This is it, Richard thought, tins is it 
Lease him alone, you crazy jerk,” 
Scrubi was shouting 
Lease who alone, Richard wondered 
Who 7 I warn t 

Lousy sneak/’ Levy shouted * Lousy, 
duty sneak ” 

Please, Richard thought Please, quickly 
Please 

Levy seized Miller firmly and pushed 
him backward against a desk. Richard 
watched him dazedly, his right arm bum 
ing with pam He saw Busco through a 
maze of moving, struggling bodies, Busco 
who was caught cheating, saw Busco smash 
a book against Vota’s knife hand The 
knife clattered to the floor with a curious 
sound Votas hand reached out and Di 
Pasco stepped on it with the heel of his 
foot The kiufe disappeared m a shuffle 
of hands, but Vota no longer had it 
Richard stared at the bare; brown spot on 
the floor where the knife had been 
Whose chance is it now, he wondered? 
Whose turn to slice the teacher? 

Miller tned to struggle off the desk 
where Levy had him pinned Brown, a 
colored boy, brought his fist dowm heavily 
on Miller's nose He wrenched the larger 
boy's head back with one hand, and again 
brought his fist down fiercely 

A slow recogmbon trickled into 
Richard s confused thoughts. Through 
dazzled eyes, he watched 

Vota scrambled to his feet and lunged 


at htra A solid wall seemed to rise before 
him as Scrubi and Comer flung themselves 
3gamst the onnishing form and threw it 
back. They tumbled onto Vota, ho’dmg 
his arms, lashing out with exated fills 
They’re fighting for mcl No, Richard 
reasoned, no But yes, they're Suiting {or 
me! Against Miller Against Vota Tor me. 
For me, oh my God, for me 
Hu eyes blinked nervously as he strug- 
gled to Ins feet 

' Let s let's take them down to the 
principal/’ he said, his voice low 

Antoro moved closer to him. his eyes 
widening as they took in the lmd slash 
that ran the length of Richards arm 
’ Man, that's some cut, ' he said 
Richard touched his arm tightly with 
his left hand It was soggy and wet, the 
shut and jacket stained a dull brownish 
red 

"My brother got cut like that once,” 
Camgan offered 

The boys were still holding Miller and 
Vota, but they no longer seemed terribly 
interested in the troublemakers 
Tor an instant, Richard felt a twinge of 
panic. For tliat brief, terrible instant he 
imagined that the boys liadn t really come 
to his aid at all, that they had simply seen 
an opportunity for a good fight and had 
seized upon it He shoved the thought 
aside, began fumbling for words 
"I I think l d better take them 
down to Mr S templar, he said He stared 
at the boys, trying to read their faces, 
searching for something m their eyes that 
would tell him he had at last reached 
them, had at last broken through the wall 
He could tell nothing Their faces were 
blank, then eyes emotionless 

He wondered if he should thank them 
If only he knew If he could only hit 
upon the nght thing to say, the thing to 
cement it all 

"m 


I'll take them down Suppose 
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you you all go to lunch now " 
“That sure is a mean cut," Julian said 
"Yeah,” Ganigan agreed 
“You can all go to lunch," Richard 
said “I want to take Miller and Vota 
The boys didn t move They stood there 
with senous faces, solemnly watching 
Richard n 

“ to the principal, 

Richard finished 

“A hell of a mean cut," Gomez said 
Busco chose Ins words carefully, and he 
spoke slowly * Maybe we better just for- 
get about the principal, huh? Maybe we 
oughta just go to lunch?” , 

Richard saw the smile appear on Miller's 
face, and a new ueaiy sadness lumped into 
his throat . 

He did not pretend to understand He 
knew only that they had fought for him 


and that now, through some unfathomable 
code of their own, had turned on him 
again But he knew what had to be done, 
and he could only hope that eventually 
they would understand why he had to 
do it 

“All right,” he said firmly, “let's break 
it up I m taking these two downstairs ' 

He shoved Miller and Vota ahead of 
him, fully expecting to meet the resistance 
of another wall, a wall of unyielding 
bodies Instead, the boys parted to let him 
through, and Richard walked past them 
with his head high A few minutes ago, 
he would have taken this as a sign that 
the wall had broken That was a few 


minutes ago 

Now, he was not at all surprised to hear 
a high falsetto pipe up behind him, Oh 
Daddy-ohl You’re a hee rol 
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It is often remarked that ^ nl Hc ® v3nh be ' in 1 Wtot 

a group as does the highschoo . m0 H 0 naJ need of adolescents in his 
does Trank hare to say about this cm ( doIcscal is con 

article in this el, after? How — desenbed here? 

tribute to the problem of soroi nt ws-a dcnts from your own high 

It IS very probable that you will ^ 3rllck As you look 

Jn — -3 

tlnnk the school that they colbps. 'X 

or to provide such attra quotes a student as say g 

lack of followers? In tha “Udo ^ bemuse , t was one place nher 
mam reason they liked their sorority Itcpuolcd 

by pennsum of «« ‘' jltor * 
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the youngsters felt the) were entirely their own bosses How can the 
school meet this challenge’ 

This article, like the one by Moms in this chapter, explores another 
of the many contnn crsial areas in secondary education It is perhaps a 
amor one from some viewpoints And )et the secondary school is the real 
social center, the real social life of the majority of adolescents Therefore 
decisions made by the school will inevitably affect the kind, the quality, 
the quantity of social activities This article is a reminder, in a very 
dramatic fashion, that education is more than what goes on inside a class- 
room or is written between the covers of a text 


One fall morning Kendall Howard, 
principal of Manhasset High School in 
Long Island, had a telephone call from the 
mother of a freshman I think >ou should 
know Sharon won't be at school for a few 
days, she said She tool, half a bottle of 
sleeping pflls last night because she didn t 
get a soronty bid Luciilv we found her 
before it was too late Mr Howard, can t 
you do anything about high-school sorori- 
ties 7 ' 

Mr Howard does not believe in high- 
school sororities He has had them in his 
school fox around ten years At various 
tunes at the School Community Associa 
bon be had urged that they be abolished. 
Once he had called a community meeting 
to discuss the subject in open forum, only 
to have it boycotted by the faction m 
favor of sororities and fraternities 

Like many other educators Mr Howard 
is caught in the middle of a baSing situa- 
tion A little Ies» than half his student 
body cf 6 So belong to so-onbes and 
fra term ties Some mothers arc against 
them, including the president cf the 
School Community Association, whose 
daughter is a sorenty gul They feel that 
clubs which select their own membership 
and perpetuate themselves are all wrong 
in a public school, where students are re 
qu~cd by law to attend But Mr Howard 
is having no luck convincing the scrcnty 
and fraternity members — and frequently 
thar parents — to disband them. The 


groups have, however, made certain con- 
cessions At the persuasion of the school 
board they selected a soronty and a 
fraternity adviser from the faculty They 
abolished the blackball and now elect 
members by popular vote Last year, for 
the first time, they agreed not to pledge 
any freshmen Now the president cf the 
Inter Fraternity Council says “Wieve 
made cur concessions It’s time for the 
Board of Education to make some to us ” 
About the only comfort for o ‘hcials at 
Manhassct High School is that they are 
net alone m their problem Over the 
country today, it is one of the most 
troublesome issues facing the P T-A-'s and 
the high schools Practically all educatcrs 
dep’ore secret groups for their antidemo- 
cratic aspects and for the heartache they 
cause the rqectcd students as well. They 
dep’ore too the tendency of members to 
start drinking and smoking before they 
would otherwise But few places have had 
the authority ox the comage to abolish 
secret societies completely For one thing, 
the students themselves won t let them 
get away with iL Even those who arent 
greatly interested m societies will rise «*nd 
fight when they feel the authorities are 
pushing them around. Parents usually not 
only stand behind the youngsters but are 
often out in bout screaming "Unfair” and 
“Bullies'’ At one school m Ohio, and 
another in suburban Chicago, the principal 
and superintendent got nd of fraternities 
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and sororities, only to have the parents 
practically get rid of the principal and the 
superintendent 

Paul E EheUr, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, says it is impossible to 
give an accurate count of secret societies 
because in twenty five states they are 
prohibited or restricted by law and the 
high schools won’t admit they have the 
problem But his guess is that about 500 
to 600 schools over the country have them 
—a fairly formidable number when you 
figure that only 650 senior high schools 
throughout the country have an enroll- 
ment of more than 1,000 Most sorontoes 
and fraternities exist in large senior high 
schools near big cities or colleges 

Some schools make the societies call 
themselves social clubs and put Jt™ 
under faculty control Others, tide 
Plains, New York, consider sororities and 
fratenut.es outside the function of the 
school and peimit them to exist only a* 
community clubs Still others *^' e , 

eliminate them by the slow death method, 
as m Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, who ic t 
sororities and fraternities 
allowed to keep going as long as they 
pledge new members (By this I » . 

dowSe hopes to be lid of the pmb em) 

Sororities and fraternities , , , d n 
worst difficulty in places » hc ' c ; “ 
by law, they have gone undergo d 
am told this situation «“ts m m» J £ , 

cities, especially in the Grea t ed 

although school officials th r « msjW 
blandly that Urey km£ nothing 

them The undergrounds hare n ^ 

supervision Frequent! 'y t ey ^ 
people who, ins cad of S Thcu 

encourage gambling anc * .. ce };-ends at 
“shindigs" extend to »”?^T.oId 
camps and roadhouses from 

me “These arc supposedly the 

our best families I don ^ pull 

parents arc thinking of 


so much wool over their ejes that they 
don’t know anything about it But every- 
thing goes on— everything" 

On July 18, 1949, a newspaper article 
datelmed Lav alette, New Jersey (secret 
societies are illegal in New Jersey), began 
“Major Chandler said teenage sorority 
and fraternity groups have been renting 
cottages and raising Holy Hell’ completely 
without morals and without restraint 
And in a suburb of Detroit (secret socic 
tics arc illegal also m Michigan) a mixed 
‘ shindig ’ at the home of one of the par- 
ents resulted in fraternities and soron 
ties being thrown out of the schools A 
sorority meeting was held at the home of 
one of the gills Her psrents »s usnel 
were told they had to go out That night 
the mother and father «nt around te 
comer to a bridge party Tm .™ “ 
middle of tlie evening they cam to™ “ 
pick up some extra glasses for then liost 
Numerous cart were parked ■" <»t of h 
house, and they qu.el.ly 

fraternity group had crashed < “ 

mg— a common practice all oser 
“Cgirl’s father went down to the 

switched them on, severa 1 *> Hc 

^SSdSibmanWm- 

^r^iof ««. j-k 

School m ^ Y Most‘ offfiem think 
parents problem c terrible — 

ST'rcr’ehildrcnV." 

careful not to do an^hmg ^ ^ , bc 

ccwably harm then ) j ^ u , c lt ,ic- 
•q'don't like the °t soionlire. 
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but as long as they have them I want our 
daughter to belong ” 

I found some parents unwilling to talk 
because they feared the disapproval of 
neighbors If the son or daughter of a 
neighbor is a “big wheel" in a fraternity or 
sorority, they refuse to fight them, no 
matter what their personal feelings 

A Long Island father, a lawyer, has one 
standard answer when soronties are men 
tioned (his daughter belongs to one) 
“These arc purely social clubs, and no 
high school principal or teacher has any 
right to tell my girl or any other girl 
whether she can belong or not ” 

Another argument winch I heard every- 
where is 4 1 belong to a lot of clubs which 
don't admit everyone So docs my wife 
Even our little boy is a member of a Boy 
Scout troop that uses the blackball Of 
course sororities and fraternities are un 
democratic But so is life ” 

And still another — and this has been a 
potent influence among the Boards of Ed 
ucation “All the best kids belong If wc 
kicked out everybody who 15 in a fraternity 
or sorority wc wouldn’t have a football or 
a basketball team ” 

When I asked one mother about the 
girls who took rejection so hard that they 
tried to kill themselves or run away, I got 
this sharp answer “Arc we to suffer for 
every gul so emotionally unstable that she 
tries to commit suicide over a little disap- 
pointment? What about the girls who 
come to the big city to be models and 
jump out windows when they don t make 
the grade? Do we abolish modeling to pro- 
tect them? ' 

All these arguments arc logical — so log 
ical that you cant blame a high-school 
principal for shelving social clubs and turn 
ing to some other problem, of which high 
schools have plenty 

Seme schools where societies have never 
existed have found it necessary to allow 
them For example, Jordan High School in 


Long Beach, California, didn’t have them 
for six years, although the two other high 
schools in town did In 1933, when the 
school was founded, the students them 
selves voted against secret societies But 
by 1939 Dr John Wilson, the principal, 
found that the boys and girls were forming 
underground groups or joining groups in 
the other schools He called the students 
together, and this time they voted to lift 
the ban Now about 10 per cent of the stu 
dent body belongs to eight sororities and 
one fraternity The sororities and fratcrni 
ties arc open organizations, however. With 
their memberships on file with school au 
thontics, and each organization 1$ required 
to have both a faculty and a parent super- 
visor at all meetings 

In other communities mmonty groups 
of youngsters who find themselves rejected 
form their own clubs In Mamaroncck 
High School, New York, the rejected girls 
of Italian extraction formed an Italian so- 
ronty Some schools with larg c Negro en- 
rollments have extremely exclusive Negro 
sororities and fraternities In Manhasset, 
for example, a Negro football player was 
asked to join one of the white fratemi 
bes which went in for athletes He was 
friendly with many of the white boys, but 
be refused them and joined the Gaylords, 
a Negro group 

Parents of left-out youngsters seldom 
fight the secret societies in any public way^ 
They arc afraid the term 4 sour grapes ’ 
will be hurled at them Nor do they want 
to hurt their children further 

I talked to a mother in Flint, Michigan, 
who had faced much social disapproval of 
both herself and her daughter when she 
insisted that her daughter resign from the 
Lambdas, the ' best sorority in Central 
High School 

Her daughter, Judy, was rushed by the 
Lambdas when she entered senior high But 
she waj not bid, and Judy and her mother 
were both disappointed The Lambdas ex 
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plained she was too young — although they 
had taken younger girls However, they 
pledged her the following semester And 
Uien the trouble began 
Pledging at Central High lasts from Oc- 
tober until late spnng During all those 
months the pledges arc subjected to hazing 
by the "actives ’’ They have no time for 
other school activities and little even for 
routine schoolwork A teacher told me 
"We make no effort, of course, to find out 
who joins and who docsn t But we can 
spot immediately a girl or boy^who is 
pledged, for their grades go down 

Judy and the other pledges were busy 
every minute of the day and night doin 0 
chores for the "actives" Meetings were 
held on school nights Afterward they were 
crashed by fraternity members No parents 
were allowed in the house if the Lambda 
Plus were using it for a meeting 
mother came home and found a u 
diningroom table broken m ha 
Judy's mother was more concerned about 
temptations for a young girl, because 
of the fraternities in school boasted it was 
a "drinking and gambling" fraternity 
ever, she decided to wait until initiate 
before she went into that 
"All the pledges were so worn out mey 
were in near hysteria/’ Judy s mo 
me * Judy came down with a \a » 
was so exhausted 1 wouldn't let erg 
nght after her temperature was nonnal. 

she told the test of the pledges to come » 
our house to rehearse their r stunt b 
week's shindig They were all o\ 
recreation room, and I was making 
as a treat Suddenly two ac ve , , j QVvn 
stormed in our front d “ or “ ™ U ed those 
to the recreation room They f or 

pledges every name in the pledge 

dating to be at my dS 

meeting was supposed to ® but j 
place else Maybe I should 
blew my top I made mis era 

fnend resigned with her S 


blc all through high school Now she's m 
college and has made the best sorority I 
tell myself that she is getting a much big 
ger kick out of it than if the whole sorority 
idea had been spoiled by belonging to the 
Lambdas But maybe I'm just rabonaliz- 
mg” . 

A mother of two high school boys took 
me as.de afterward “I felt terribly sorry 
for Judy, ’ she sard "After she resigned my 
boys paid no attention to her When I 
scolded them they told me that fraternity 
boys don’t take out nonsoronty girls Even 
at school dances they gave her the brash 
because they said they didn t have any 
thing to tall to her about any more 

The young woman who is faculty direc- 
tor of rectal dubs in a Michigan high 
school told me "I dread pledging time 
Ilystenca! parents phone me constantly, 
wing me to do something Then daug - 
Safe locked themselves in their .room 
“,d won’t eat Or they have P» cl *‘L*“ 
bags and are threatening to run away I 
rarit do much But occasionally I ami rb c 
,0 talk to a sorority or blnj “ 
them to reconsider some girl or boy they 
have* rejected without much thought It 
In e to save even one young 
S hei«che m But think of die one. 1 

pledging CP" 1 "* ’ ‘ J and fraternities 

has resulted in s]ow ^ e ath treatment 

there being pven t e ago at 

. — no new pledges herself allegedly 

White Plain. . S* « ^ to high 
because her d d , ,he pnnei 

school sorority 0> “‘“ ^ ", that time 
p,], was not with the there 

He says, hmwwer, that hejea^^ B „ t 

S’sXrrnd'te eampusofs. 

cial dubs 



Faculty adriseis teU me that many more 
cuts ate talcn out of public school for so- 
ronty reasons than the students eser Vnow 
One explained “It is unfair to say that a 
teenage girl is unstable because she tries 
to run aim) or cut her wnsts when she 
isn’t tal.cn into a soronty and the rest ot 
her friends are We all get iqected as we 
CO through life But early teens are a cru 
cial penod, and sometimes a rc|ection at 
this period is more than a sensihic child 
can talc l'lc seen gills— and boys too— 
so deeply wounded that I doubt if they 
will cser forget it To me, and to the moth 
ers of these particular lids, no soronty, no 
matter how much good it does, should ex- 
ist when it has the power to hurt so bit 

Other mothers feel almost as strongly 
on the other side A Bummgham mother 
said "My twin girls got enormous bene 
Ets from their social club The) had al 
\va\s gone around with each other, a clique 
of two Thc> didn t even ha\c dates with 
boys The club brought them out and nude 
a wonderful difference They began to op- 
erate as separate individuals ” 

Shy boys and guls often get so much 
from the sense of * belonging" to a spe- 
cial group that parents cannot help being 
delighted Some mothers, too, find that 
strong minded youngsters who reject ad- 
vice from their parents often accept it 
gracefully and gratefully from their "sis- 
ters * and * brothers ” 

I know a Los Angeles mother who is 
now enthusiastic about societies, although 
she once hated them She ha* three daugh- 
ters Hie oldest, Maitlia, wws a studious 
rul who wasnt asked to join one of the 
social clubs The mother was scry bitter 
about the groups and blamed them for gts 
ng Maitlia an inferiority complex that 
rude Ixr decide not to go to eol’ege Then 
the two younger daughters went to high 
school Beth of them were bid to social 
groups, and their mother has sen the 
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other side of the question She 13 .es what 

she has seen , 

She says "In a high school the size of 
ouis the girls must hale a feeling ot be- 
longing to something besides a student 
body of 2,400” She also think tint the 
older mils hare done a wonderful ]ob ot 
filing down the rough edges of the young 
initiates, and she admires the police )ob a 
soronty does on its members "They know 
what is going on,” she explains, whicn 
isn’t always tine of mothers, no matter 
how hard they try And the girls disapproxe 
of any actions which might hurt the repu- 
tation of the group as a whole 1 blow in 
stances of pledges who hare been called up 
before the chapter and threatened with 
expulsion if they didn't stop drinking or 

But^once in a while parents, interested 
as they arc in their children’s happiness, 
can find high school social groups too 
tough to take A Flint mother, wife of an 
important executive, told me 
"We thought it was fine when Jean 
made a soronty But pretty soon we foun 
ourschcs going crazy The telephone rang 
all day and night At midnight she would 
be sent way across town to dclw cr some 
silly package to an ’active’ I wouldnt 
dream of letting her go alone, so I would 
pile out of bed and dmc her My husband 
began asking who was the Lambda pledge, 
me or Jean The phone simply drove him 
out of his mind Once we counted — it rang 
thirty times in one evening, all Lambda 
calls And that wasn t just a rare occasion 
Jean’s dad is indulgent in most ways, but 
tins was more than he could take and st» 
do his job He yanked Jean out of schoo 
and sent her East " 

Education wouldn’t be human if they 
didn t resent groups that talc so much of 
a student’s time and diude his loyaltv— * 
with the school invariably coming off 
ond best- Dr L S Mtcluc! superintend 
ent cf Evanston ToAHilup High School m 
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Illinois, told me about the “stidwitlis ' 
that the groups used to hold before soron 
tics aud fraternities w*ic banned at Evans* 
ten 

“A sorority or mi) be a group of fraterm 
ties and sororities would decide they didn t 
approve of some dent The) would hold a 
stidwith All the people m the groups had 
to slid with cadi other and boycott it 1 
remember once we had 3 school dance and 
lurdly any of the committee turned up oc* 
cause they were all m the stidwith 

Sororities and fraternities an seem >“ 
be extremely helpful to th= “ lll)o1 In 
Manhasset last )en the sororities put a 
hospital fund dnse oser the top In tin 
mmgham High Scl.ool, Michigan (lateral 
tics and sororities stepped in suth already 
rehearsed acts and sased a school play In 
Evanston, sshen Dr Michael was tryoigto 
convince sororities tliat they 5 !°“ , < 

hand, they ollercd to perform a kinds 
useful aud necessary seniccs to > ■' “ 

But Dr Michael finally had to tell «.<» 

•'Die only real scrs.ce you ™ 
school is to brak up" Tlin n the «y 
almost all educators feel 

Tor. more than once, high schrm pnn* 

pals confessed to me that t icy 
put in the embarrass . .16 P»*« 
to clicck vsitli the n,c 

before they scheduled a sch ^ 

leaders m school are usually fr ;‘“™2 tbc . 
soronty members, and if they don U=t£ 
hind the event its chances of success 

P, &ften,b have adequate i M » 
thonty to deal sssth the 
lem. but few educators arc ^h-S >» 
to law It has been ^''^. Irtcnvard 
ment of students ^Imisy school atmos 
tends to create an sor0 ntics 

phere Legal action undcr 

and fraternities good ex schools and 
ground and often w ould before 

principals more headaches than « 


Then, too, the authorities don t always 

si in 

Flint, Michigan, is one rase in point 
where the educators didn t win The test 
occurred alter the senior high school presi 
dent was thrown out of office by the school 
after he and some other fraternity bop 
drank beer during a school play in which 
they were members of the chorus A now 
election was ordered and the faculty said 
no fraternity boys could nm-crting the 
Michigan law which says that secret soa 
tics composed chiefly of high school stn 
dents are illegal One boy challenged the 
edict He hired a lawyer After examining 
the ease the school s lawy er ajtattd tha 
the hitch was m the word cluefly 
sororities and fraternities take members 

§§|s§ 

SSslSS 

Michigan, students Panned I to g ^ 

sorontics but have and Black & 

Tiara, Tr.A Emerald Kj aur,^ ^ 

Wlute % u d '”S ,n ® pot them »» 

the high tf d„b director Stu 

da control of a soc be mitr 

dents must »keaC aierag^ ^ fl* 
a tc d personnel must j events 

d£t£ all mec T »d ffi ^ 

call ar^ dsode 
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to be sure parents are there as chaperons 
Youngsters who arc not bid arc encour- 
aged to form groups of their own, and oc- 
casionally a new group, by choosing lead- 
ers, becomes as powerful as the established 
clubs 

There is no question that sororities arc 
the etui of the secret-society problem If 
tire girls can be persuaded to give up their 
groups the fraternities will hardly put up 
a struggle In Evanston the fraternities had 
willingly offered to disband, and the so- 
rorities blew it, but the girls fought to 
the last ditch before they pie up— and 
even afterward tried to form underground 
groups 

The president of the Manhasset mterfra- 
tcmity council— a girl, and a pretty one— 
explained it to me “A girl has to be asked 
for dates A boy, even if he isn’t anything 
special, doesn’t has e to be a fraternity man 
to go out" 

At Manhasset the boys wear blazers 
with their fraternity insignia almost a foot 
high on the backs (The school has de- 
signed a Manhasset jacket with "Manilas- 
sc t” on the back to compete with them ) 
The girls wear discreet pins and blazers 
without identifying Greek letters, because, 
as one explained to me, "we think ostenta- 
tion is m bad taste ’’ 

In Manhasset I muted a group of girls 
to talk over sororities with me They were 
not only willing but eager They came in 
such numbers that the small office we had 
chosen became overcrowded They were 
all vocal 

One of the first questions I was asked 
was “Why don't you think soronbes are 
a good thing? ’ 

I had not said a word one way or the 
other, but the fact that I was introduced 
by the faculty immediately tagged me I 
answered this quesbon with one of my 
own “What about the girls who don't 
get in? ’ 

A pretty brunette frowned at me. 
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“Adults have the warped idea that a girl 
who doesn’t make a sorority is a social 
rum. Thafs ridiculous She can do lots of 


nuiii iui , 

“Well, school things Manhasset has 
plenty of acbvities And nonsorority guls 
arc welcome. This >car three out of our 
fourteen cheerleaders are nonsoronty 
“Aren’t you sorry for the girls who don t 
belong?” I persisted 

One gul piped up “You aren’t going to 
get everything you want all your hfe. If 
you can’t take it now, you never will be 
able to It’s just hfe ” 

I talked about this matter with girls in 
Flint and Birmingham, Michigan I found 
out that little sympathy is wasted on Uie 
nonsoronty girls — in fact, little thought. 
Occasionally a “strong” gul will be mcn- 
boned who either refused to join a group 
or was stimulated by rcjechon into proving 
herself These girls are aft to be not only 
leaders but top leaders, with added ma 
tunty because they have not merged their 
idenbty with groups 

Chanty work was men honed at some 
length Not all the soronbes do chanty or 
civic work, but it is a growing bend m 
Manhasset, as elsewhere A cynical observer 
told me “It's then attempt to justify 
themselves I can often see the fine hand 
of then mothers in the projects, and every 
once in a while the mothers step m and 
finish what the kids leave undone For you 
just can’t expect guls of that age to have 
well-developed social conscience as well as 
follow through ability Sometimes they 
make funny boners I remember one so- 
ronty held a big plushy dance at our big- 
gest country dub and announced it was 
for chanty They were going to send a 
Christmas basket to a poor family ” 

I asked the Manhasset girls if soronbes 
and frateimbes weren’t undemocratic An 
attractive gul answered “I think soronbes 
are a lot more democratic than diques 
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When I was ro eighth grade we had _ 
clique we called The Big 13 It was much 
worse than any sorority We just didnt 
speak to the girls who didn’t belong In 
my high school sorority there are about 
fifty girls I’m not best friends with them 
all, of course But I’ve gotten to know a 
lot more girls fairly well than I would have 
otherwise, some of the younger girls espc 
cully It has done me a lot of good ’ 

Just before the session ended a question 
arose that troubles educators everywhere 
Do high school soronties and fraternities 
fill a gap in the school’s outside activities? 
Manhassct, members of the faculty ec , 
docs not seem to have a gap that needs 
filling “Don’t we have enough social *•“ 

at school?" The girls were asked wtiar 

need is the school failing to satisfy that 
makes you girls feel the necessity for soron 

tU Qac quid, girt fired bad. 'Nothmgl 
Don't you people realize that we get «* 
of being told by our teachers and parcutt 
how to amuse ourselves Once in a 
we want to do something on our own 
Tins necessity to “do something on our 
own,” without teacher or parent ’ P* 
sion, is general But high school mi 
often belie the ability of youngs ers 
grown up There is a trnge of sadism m 
most initiations The theoiy °! f , 
deflate the ego of the pledge a “**** 
or she can “take it " But behind Uie theory 
is sometimes just a little huma .JL-ke 
try to inflict hurt on someone else, t 

"teHd^andphya,^- 
prohibited by the national In 1:1 . j 

Congress (operates m high s<* <f) 
many schools have stra:t penalty 
tempts of authorities and id , j, c ] p 

to comert ‘Hell Week ’ into Help 

Week' (where pledges help s ^jin) 

mty proiect or paint •> „ sl Jl 

have not taken much hold j fra 

practiced fairly widely m high school 


temity initiations Where it does not exist 
there are usually physical tests which are 
equally uncomfortable, if not so dangerous 

It is common practice to blindfold 
pledges and dnvc them to faraway beaches 
or woods, where they are left to find their 
way home without money— sometimes 
without shoes Recently m White Plains 
older boys (not high school students) 
drove a high school sophomore and a town 
boy to Bear Mountain, a long distance 
home by foot After being paddled, the 
initiates were left alone It was a cold 
night, so they broke into a cabin and 
burned furniture to keep irate ““til day 
bleak later it became a matter for tbe 
police But m this ease tbe high sd“j“ 
was not responsible, for White Flams fta 
temities and sororities are now ejdusivey 
community organizations 

So.ont.es deplore the pra*ce of pad 
dime and the bad name that incidents of 
broken legs and hospitalized pledgM give 
Greek letter groups Hate a P 
meditated but occurs through lack « 
judgment or restraint 

ZStsZZ&P-* 1 ** 

members can ftcr mittlticn.’ 

^'.TshTs^ed and begged Mom 
senile her f„n of her, said 

tfSS&S, 

Mom a^ Dad Of ^ fjJ/pWglng 
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paddlmg is humane beside this sort of 
thing ” 

One trick that is used to stir up girls is 
to tell thirteen pledges that only twelve 
are to be initiated The pledges arc put 
into a room together and ate interviewed 
one by one Toward the end the remaining 
girls inevitably become frantic Parents at 
whose houses the initiations are held often 
have to calm down really bad eases of hys- 
teria Many sororities also use some form 
of a * hash session” to make the incoming 
pledge cry In one soronty each girl is 
brought separately into a darkened room 
and made to stand m the middle of the 
floor while her prospective "sisters ' tell her 
every' mean thing they can think of until 
the girl breaks down 

"Then the lights are turned up, and 
your sorority mother and everybody kisses 
you,” a happy initiate told me "It doesn’t 
mean a thing, really But at the time you 
think you are going to die My best friend 
was the homdest ” 

The problem of high school fraternities 
and sororities is not new They have ex 
isted m Evanston since 1890 and jn White 
Plains since 1893 The Evanston organiza- 
tion was called LSC — Literary and Sci 
ence Club— and the White Plains group 
was called Alpha Alpha Literary Society 
When Dr Michael came to Evanston 
four years ago, Li> C was still the * best” 
fraternity m school It attracted the most 
carefully brought up boys, because it for- 
bade smoking and dnnking and concen- 
trated on standards and ideals Said Dr 
Michael ‘ If I had had a son coming 
into Evanston High School I would have 
wanted him to belong to LSC” But he 
did not want soronties and fraternities at 
Evanston And when he brought the mat 
ter up before the students he was gratified 
but not surprised when L.S C was the first 
to offer to disband 

In Evanston, *Y” clubs for girls and 
boys have taken care of the joining urge 


These, although they arc under the super- 
vision of the Y M C.A , arc selective clubs 
which meet at the homes of their mem- 
bers But they arc not self perpetuating 
The clubs break up when the group of 
members is graduated Any group of 
friends can form a club "Y” clubs existed 
while Evanston liad Greek letter societies, 
but now they have assumed new impor- 
tance Mothers who previously knew noth- 
thing about them work with the "Y” to 
improve club leadership So far as Dr 
Michael knows, no fraternity or soronty 
has succeeded in forming underground 
groups, and he gives the credit for this to 
the students themselves 

Wherever the sorority and fraternity 
problem has been successfully resolved I 
found the educators giving the bows to the 
pupils At White Plains High School, now 
that sororities and fraternities exist openly 
in the town, students arc conscientious 
about not holding meetings or wearing se- 
cret identification on the school grounds 
At other places where the slovv-death 
method of no new pledges was followed 
the cooperation of both fraternity mem- 
bers and new students was evident 

Florence Riddell, assistant principal of 
Central High School m Flint, told me she 
thinks the best way to combat sororities 
and fraternities is not through rules and 
restrictions but through a systematic and 
patient program of education in the grade 
and junior high schools 

One Los Angeles High School sopho- 
more, member of Vogue, the ' best” social 
club there, said that she entered high 
school with a strong” group of about 
twenty girls who were considered leaders 
and were wanted by all the clubs The 
twenty held long discussions about clubs 
and decided they would refuse as a group 
Then one or two weakened and the whole 
group joined 

One problem in persuading girls in 
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grade school and junior high against soron 
ties is that the arguments are always nega 
bve Girls are being ashed not to do some 
thing while the sororities offer them den 
mte action Youngsters who pledge feel 
very hep ’ because to them secret socie- 
ties seem very modem 

But that, strangely enough is where 
they are wrong Says Dr Dari Long o 
White Plains High School These groups 
started bach in the days when a high 
school meant a place of higher learning 
Only the exceptional student went to col 
lege, and the high school dubs had an in 
tellectual and social purpose Today o\er 

half of our 1450 senior high school stu 

dents go on to college High school f 
nittes and sororities no longer have a 
son for being They arc archaic 

A California mother whose daughterb 
longs to a club at Los Angeles High Sdi°ol 
said to me I think the whok «d« of 
high school fraternities and . 

thirty years behind the bmes Bested 
lege groups they're small bine 


the other fascinahng activities a modem 
high school offers its students they are a 
waste of time I m waiting untd some of 
these modem girls find out for themselves 

I tailed to one modem girl who has 
found out She is a senior m the Shades 
Valley High School in Alabama Her name 
is Barbara Brown She was homecoming 
quern She and Chafe Kidd a school ath 
lets, have gone before the County Board 
of Educabon asking that high school fa 
temihcs and soiontics be banned in the 
school Both are former members 

Says Barbara Sixty per cent of 
freshman class and mnely per cent 0 the 
seniors are opposed to them Student a^ 
hvitv programs base comp etely taken their 

S 3 And they a.en t ,n keeping n.th the 

out of this school 
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UNIVER5ITY DAYS’ 
James Thurber 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 

The student should be close enough to his own introduction to college 
life to appreciate fully Mr Thurbcr's inimitable humor Behind this 
humor lies a wealth of observation and sharp comment If we can see 
that Mr Thurber’s bewilderment as a student was quite normal in view 
of the circumstances, then perhaps we can cnticize the circumstances 
What can wc say of the curriculum? Was it adapted to the needs of the 
students, or was it the aim of the college to adapt students to the 
cumculum? Which course of action seems preferable to yon? Study 
Ordway Tcad s article in this same chapter What comment might Dr 
Tead make on the kinds of courses and activities Mr Thurber had to 
undertake 7 Usually, when we encounter our own shortcomings, as Mr 
Thurber did when he tried to see through the microscope, the situation 
strikes us as painful How, then, does the author give it a comic air? Is a 
sense of humor helpful to students? To teachers? How? 


I passed all the other courses that I took 
at my University, but I could never pass 
botany This was because all botany stu 
dents had to spend several hours a week 
in a laboratory looking through a micro- 
scope at plant cells, and I could never see 
through a microscope I never once saw a 
cell through a microscope This used to 
enrage my instructor He would wander 

v Copyright 1933 James Thurber Originally 
in The hew Yorker la The Thurber Carnival 
Harper & Brothers 1945 


around the laboratory pleased with the 
progress all the students were making in 
drawing the mvolved and, so I am told, 
interesting structure of flower cells until 
he came to me I would just be standing 
there ‘ I can t sec anything, * I would say 
He would begin patiently enough explain 
mg how anybody can see through a micro- 
scope, but he would always end up in a 
fury, claiming that I could too sec through 
a microscope but just pretended that I 
couldn t It takes away from the beauty 
of flowers anyway,’ I used to tell him 
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“We are not concerned with beauty in this 
course,” he would say “We are concerned 
solely with what I may call the mechanics 
of flaxs " “Well," I’d say, “I can’t see any- 
thing ” “Try it just once again,” he’d say, 
and I would put my eye to the microscope 
and see nothing at all, except now and 
again a nebulous milky substance a phe- 
nomenon of maladjustment You were sup- 
posed to see a vivid, restless clockwork or 
sharply defined plant cells I see w at 
looks like a lot of milk," I would tell him 
This, he claimed, was the result of my not 
having adjusted the microscope proper y, 
so he would readjust it for me, or ra er; 
for himself And 1 would look again and 
see milk. .. 

I finally took a deferred pass, as they 
called it, and waited a year and tried agam 
(You had to pass one of the bwlogicals* 
ences or you couldn’t graduate ) Th ‘ P 
fessor had come back from vacation 
as a berry, bright-eyed, and eager t P „ 
cell structure agam to his classes > 
he said to me, cheerily, when « " 

the first laboratory hour of the 
"we’re going to see cells this '»«■ 
wet" “Vcs, sir,” I said Studcnd to n = ht 
of me and to left of me an ^ 

me were seeing cells, whats w 

were quietly drawing pictures 
then notebooks Of couise, I didnt sc 

grimly, "with escry adtustm^,^ 0 „ t 
croscope known to man As can 

ness, 1 11 arrange th “ up teaching 

see cells through it or 1 u ® r He cut 

In twenty two years of bota y. ^ ner 
off abruptly for he was beg 1 j }, e gen- 
all over, like Lionel tcaip cr, bis 

urnely wished to hold on out 

sccn« with me had taken a great « 

of him , atjiustment of 

So wc tried it with every Wjlh 0D ]y 
the microscope known but black- 

one of them did I see any 


ness or the familiar lacteal opacity, and 
that time I saw, to my pleasure and amaze 
ment, a variegated constellation of flecks, 
specks, and dots These I hasbly drew The 
instructor, noting my activity, came back 
from an adjoining desk, a smile on his lips 
and his eyebrows high in hope He looked 
at my cell drawing “What’s that?’ he 
demanded, with a hint of a squeal in 
his voice “That’s what l saw, I said 
“You didn’t, you didn t, you didn t! he 
screamed, losing control of his temper in 
stantly, and he bent over and squinted into 
the microscope His head snapped up 
“That’s your eyel ’ he shouted Youvc 
fixed the* lens so that it reflects! Youve 

somehow managed to past JUS 
I went to that class straight from the hot 

nT^Uhich didn’t help me any, un- 
derstanding either sub|cct I nred to get 
S3 up But not as meted up as 

another student m my econoroia class who 

.t-ri* direct from a physics labors 
SIThc was a tackle on the football team 
named Bolenciecwcz At that time Ohi 
sutc University had one of the best foot- 
S tmms m the eounhy, and Bolen- 
Sntm 3 one of * outstanding stair 

fi L°.o be eligible .oplay ,t -t «ccw 

mm 

said to him No g cf wn jpor- 

ticklcs eyes ust J Bo!cnc .cc«a 
tation, said the protas , ^ ^ 

staring at him ? 



professor, "any medium, agency, or method 
of going from one place to another. Bo- 
Icnctccncz had the look of a man who is 
being led into a trap "You may choose 
among steam, horse-drawn, or electrically 
propelled s eludes," said the instructor. I 
might suggest the one which we commonly 
take m making long journeys across land 
There was a profound silence in which ev- 
erybody stirred uneasily, including Bolcn- 
ciccwcz and Mr Bassum Mr Bassum 
abruptly broke tins silence in an amazing 
manner “Choo-choo-choo,” he said, in a 
low voice, and turned instantly scarlet He 
glanced appealingly around the room All 
of us, of course, shared Mr Bassuin’s desire 
that Bolenciccwcz should stay abreast of 
the class in economics, for the Illinois 
game, one of the hardest and most impor- 
tant of the season, was only a week of! 
‘Toot, toot, too-toooooootl” some student 
with a deep voice moaned, and we all 
looked encouragingly at Bolenciccwcz. 
Somebody else gave a fine imitation of a 
locomotive letting off steam Mr Bassum 
himself rounded off the little show “Ding, 
dong, ding, dong,” he said, hopefully Bo- 
Icnciccwcz was staring at the floor now, 
trying to think, his great brow furrowed, 
his huge hands rubbing together, his face 
red 

“How did you come to college this year, 
Mr Bolenciccwcz?” asked the professor 
“Chuffa chuffa, chuffa chuffa ” 

“M’father sent me,” said the football 
player 

“What on?” asked Bassum 
“I git an ’lowance,” said the tackle, in a 
low, husky voice, obviously embarrassed 
“No, no,” said Bassum “Name a means 
of transportation What did you ride here 
on?” 

“Train ” said Bolenaecwcz. 

“Quite nght,” said the professor “Now, 

Mr Nugent, wall you tell us ■” 

If 1 went through anguish in botany 
and economics — for different reasons — 
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gymnasium uoik was tsm wok. I <Wt 
“cn like to flunk about it. They wouldn t 
let you play games ot ,om m the 
with your glasses on and 1 couldn t see 
With mine off. I bumped into piofcssois, 
horizontal ban, agricultural students, and 
swinging non rings Not being able o see, 

1 could take it but I couldn t dish it out 
Also, m order to pass gymnasium (and you 
had to pass it to graduate) you had to 
learn to swim if you didn't know how. 1 
didn’t like the swimming pool, 1 didn 1 
like swimming, and I didn t like the swim 
mine instructor, and after 3ll these years 
1 still don’t. I never swam but 1 passed my 
gym work anyway, by having another stu- 
dent give my gymnasium number (97 ? 
and swim across the pool in my place He 
was a quiet, amiable blonde youth, num- 
ber 473, and he would have seen throug 
a microscope for me if we could have got 
away with it, but we couldn’t get away 
with it Another thing I didn’t like about 
gymnasium work was that they made you 
strip the day you registered It is mipossi 
blc for me to be happy when 1 am Stnppca 
and being asked a lot of questions Still, 
did better than a lanky agricultural studen 
who was cross-examined just before I 
They asked each student what college he 
was in — that is, whether Arts, Engineer- 
ing, Commerce, or Agriculture “What 
college are you in 7 ” the instructor snapped 
at the youth in front of me “Ohio State 
University,” he said promptly 

It wasn't that agricultural student but 
it was another a whole lot like him who 
decided to take up journalism, possibly on 
the ground that when farming went to mu 
he could fall back on newspaper work. He 
didn’t realize, of course, that that would 
be very much like falling back full length 
on a kit of carpenter’ s tools Haskins didn t 
seem cut out for journalism, being too em 
barrassed to talk to anybody and unable to 
use a typewriter, but the editor of the col 
lege paper assigned him to the cow barns. 
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the sheep house, the horse pavilion, and 
the animal husbandry department genet 
ally. Tins vus a genuinely big ‘ beat,” for 
it took up five times as much ground and 
got ten times as great a legislative appro- 
pnation as the College of Liberal Arts 
The agricultural student knew animals, but 
nevertheless hu stones were dull and color- 
lessly written He took all afternoon on 
each of than, on account of having to 
hunt for each letter on the typewriter 
Once in a while he had to ask somebody 
to help him hunt * C" and L, ,n 
ticular, were hard letters for him to find 
Uis editor finally got pretty much annoyed 
at the fanner journalist because his pic ^ 
were so uninteresting “See here, I as in , 
he snapped at him one day, » '/ “ ' 
never have anything hot from )«» °“ 
horse pav,hon» Here we have two hundred 
head of horses on this J5L 

any other university m the ^ Con 
fcrcncc except Purdue— and yet y „ 

get any real low down on tlicm 
shoot over to the horse bams a _ out 

something lively” Haskins si 
and came back in about an bowjf 
lie tad something "Well 
pily,” said the editor “Someth."? W'' 
fv.ll read” Hashin* set to »o.l •£ ” ^ 
couple of hours brought a si 
written paper to the desk. »tw« 

hundred word story abou * Its 

that had broken out among <• 
opening sentence was simp on 

It read “Who has 
tlic tops of the horses m t 
bandry building? ’ unnersity 

Ohio State ™s a hnd „ S f ",i, UI y drill 
and therefore two yca R ^ , t j, Q ]d 

was compulsory We dn . c[lCS 0 { 
Springfield rifles and studic World 

the Cml War even though the ^ ^ 
War was going on at the ^ f ccs h 
o'clock each morning * deploy over 
men and sophomores uscd p on the 

the campus, moodily creeping «P 


old chemistry building It was good tram 
mg for the kind of warfare that was waged 
at Shiloh but it had no connection with 
what was going on in Europe Some people 
used to think there was German money 
behind it, but they didn’t dare say so or 
they would have been thrown in jail as 
Ceiman spies It was a period of muddy 
thought and ma.led, I 
of higher education in the Middle West 
As a soldier I was octet any good at all 
Most of the cadets were glumly ‘"different 
soldiers, but I was no good at all Once 
General Littlefield, who was commandan 
of the cadet coips, popped up in fiont of 
me dunng regimental dnll and snapped 
-You ate the main trouble with this urn 
vcis.tyl ’ I tirin'- ta meant that my type 
war the mam trouble with the unnemty 
but he may hare meant me 
1 was mediocre at drill, certamly-that is, 

L«f, my semor year B, that « “ 

drilled lonccr than anybody else m me 
Wettem Conference, having failed at mill 
W “he end of each preceding years 

Jilbadtodortalloveragamlwastte 

an rntcnrrbaa railway ” made 

" h ;„"e“wrramrmhfs bellboy 

j£,5S*- of wonderful at s,uad 
manoeuvres ,»i c ficU picked our 

0n '^r.he whl 'eg^»* 

company out or put tmg it 

tried » get It Mother as 

through one morem t ,af ^ S(Jnjds 
fast as we could ex into line, 

nght, squads left squa | f l0 nt into 

’jmV^'mnemen-m^;- 



"Company, haltl" shouted General Little- 
Bcld "That man is the only man who has 
it nghtl” I was made a corporal tor my 

achievement , . „ 

The next day General Littlefield sum- 
moned me to his office He was swatting 
flics when I went m I was silent and he 
was silent too, tor a long time I dont 
think he remembered me or why lie had 
sent tor me, but he didn’t want to admit 
it He swatted some more flies, keeping lus 
eies on them narrowly before he let go 
with the swatter "Button up your coatl" 
he snapped Looking back on it now I can 
see that he meant me although he was 
looking at a fly, but I just stood there An- 
other fly came to rest on a paper m front 
of the general and began rubbing its hind 
legs together. The general lifted the swat- 
ter cautiously l mmed restlessly and the 
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fly flew away. "You startled himl” barked 
General Littlefield, looking at me merely- 
I said I was sorry. "That won’t help the 
situation!” snapped the General, with eo 
military logic. I didn't see what I could do 
except Oder to chase some more flics to- 
ward his desk, but 1 didn’t say anything. 
He stared out the window at the faraway 
figures of co-eds crossing the campus to- 
ward the library. Finally, he told me 1 

could go So I went He either didn t know 
which cadet I was or else he forgot what 
he wanted to see me about It may Ira'* 
been that he wished to apologize for : hav- 
ing called me the main trouble with the 
university, or maybe he had decided o 
compliment me on my brilliant drilling o 
the day before and then at the last minute 
decided not to. 1 don’t know. I dont 
think about it much any more. 


THE SPECIES PROFESSOR AMERICANU5 AND 
SOME NATURAL ENEMIES 1 
Marten ten Hoor 


Some years ago, when I was planning to 
spend some time m Europe, I was, as is 
usually the case, offered a tremendous lot 
of advice by those of my colleagues who 
had already made one or more tnps to the 
old country There was much in this advice 
which filled my simple and un traveled soul 
with wonder But there was nothing which 
astonished me quite so much as the fol 
lowing urgent suggestion made by an old 
and trusted fnend “Listen, my boy,” said 
he, “whatever preparations you make or 
don’t make, I be g of you, have a lot of 
calling cards engraved with ‘Professor Doc- 
tor’ in front of your name Then when you 
want to get into a library — or out of a jam 

i From Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review 
(Apr 27, 194®)* Vo1 No 19, pp 225- 

244 Reprinted by permission 


—you’ll find that you hale a supply °f 
Aladdin’s lamps right in your pocket I ted 
you, old fellow, nothing so impresses and 
intimidates the European aborigines as the 
title ‘Professor Doctor ’ ” 

Needless to say, I fallowed my col- 
league’s advice And I found that he was 
gloriously right That card was an “open 
sesame” to persons as well as to places 
If an attendant in a library at first sight 
looked on me with suspicion, the sight or 
my card transformed him at once into an 
obsequious servant If a certain exhibit was 
closed, for one or the other of the mysteri- 
ous reasons which always conspire to keep 
some part of a European museum out or 
circulation, the presen ta bon of my card 
magically effected a personally conducted 
tom through the quarantined area And 
these special privileges were granted with 
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doubtless have developed into one, but for 
his untimely end From young manhood 
on, be made it his hfework to ask people 
to define terms which they and everybody 
else used, but which nobody understood 
And the young Athenian aristocrats 
thought this habit of his so ccccntnc and 
so amusing that they persistently sought 
him out and even invited him to their dm 
ners Thus Socrates may be said to have 
been the progenitor of the modem profes 
sor at least with respect to two essential 
characteristics he enjojed exposing igno- 
rance and he enjoyed going out to dinner 
Unfortunately, his fondness for asking 
people to define their terms became such 
a consuming passion that he lost all sense 

ofXTincL One day he met a mem 

answer to bis S’ P Ld stni an 

other senator, and an • rcsu lt. 

other, » «*>■ 

Nevertheless, he 15 m d,gnant man- 

his search, nob! foa J « M „ veiy 

of the senate, all 

busy mating la«s a ‘ charge 

,beWo,hadno-»“^ I , bim .o 

him wrth impiety and first 

death Thus ended ho un f„rto 

professor, a f f h Xvas the molt 
Sate teonnutmsjf tol y of 

srss* *— — 

ta,ri"w'rfe;m=e of ew« »*= Sm.ttem.mrfttespm^ 

teacher philosopher, Socrates^Th^ rf ^ and (oitmately a P“P 


a demonstration of respect which warmed 
the soul Indeed, my friends, it was a pleas- 
ure to discover liow truly civilized the Eu 
ropcan peoples were 
However, it is now several years since 
that visit to Europe, and the memory of 
that pleasure has become somewhat dulled 
And in its stead there has gradually been 
developing in my mind a scholar s passion 
to inquire into the why and the where- 
fore of the striking difference between the 
European and the American attitude to- 
ward the college professor Why is ‘h * 
have been asking myself, that in Europe 
an ordinary mortal, when he sees a pro « 
sor, bps his hat, whereas m these United 
States he taps his forehead? Why is it that 
in Europe the professor is the jewel o c 
salon while in the United States he is c 
skeleton at the feast? Why is it that »n 
Europe a professor is a bon who is « 
gently hunted by the arbiters of society, 
while in the United States he is as a lone 
ass braying in the desert? Such star g 
differences, my friends, cannot be due to 
accident or capnce, and therefore they 
not be safely ignored In the name o 
arship, and for the sake of the future of 
the American professor, they mus 
amincd and, if possible, explainc 

n 

If we ate intelligibly to show how, »h“ 
and why the American species cam 
viate from the European it vn 
saiy to take a moment or two o 
hasty picture of the Old World vancty 
And to this end we shall, by p 
ductaon, first indicate how the 
species arose and how it dcvclope 

The first mention of £»a“ 

the contemporary professor 1 ]ltcra 

of European history occurs in 

.. » . . .i nf CO' 


readier plniosopncr, auw«>- - r bc_ 
able Athenian showed great P . v0U ld 
coming a genuine professor, and M 
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his contemporaries, the Sophists, were able 
to provide the supply But though these 
Sophists carried on the professional tradi 
Uon of giving instruction then technique 
showed that they had learned much from 
the unhappy fate of Socrates The latter 
had conceived it to be the duty of a pro- 
fessor to teach people how to think, and 
that was why he had sought to induce 
every person with whom he talked to dc 
velop clear definitions, each for lumsclf 
The Sophists, however, noticed that the 
Athenian people, like all democratic peo- 
ples, accepted its definitions from the poll 
ticians ready made And they also noticed 
that, where nval definitions were offered 
by contending political parties, those of 
the most eloquent and persuasive speakers 
rather than those of the clearest thinkers 
were accepted It therefore seemed to them 
that the proper function of the professor 
was to teach oratory rather than philoso- 
phy And thus it came about that this new 
generation of professors devoted itself to 
the teaching of the arts of persuasion, 
namely, rhetoric, oratory, argumentation, 
and judicial pleading, rather than to the 
art of thinking 

Now, whereas Socrates had made him 
self a good deal of a nuisance with his per 
sistent attempts to make people think, the 
Sophists made themselves extremely popu 
lar Did they not teach one how to induce 
other people to accept one’s opinions as 
their own? Moreover, then as now, oratory 
seemed so much more attractive an art 
than thinking It is "done ' before an audi 
ence, it wins applause and acclaim, and 
brings fame and fortune But thinking, on 
the contrary, is done in private, it is dis- 
turbing, difficult, and useless, and though 
one devote a lifetime to it, it leaves one 
unknown and obscure Politicians as well 
as the common people, therefore, at once 
appreciated the practical usefulness of the 
kind of instruction which the Sophists had 
to offer, and the youth of Athens besieged 
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the new professors and begged for instruc- 
tion 

Nor were the Sophists slow to take ad 
vantage of this Whereas Socrates, being 
fully aware of the fact that the art of 
flunking is not practically useful, and feel 
ing, besides, that teaching people to think 
is merely a friendly service, had never even 
entertained the notion of asking pay for 
his instruction, the Sophists were quick to 
realize the market value of their teaching 
and promptly began charging substantial 
fees for their lessons And this change in 
professional policy had two very important 
results first of all, since to work for money 
was, in the opinion of the Athenian aristo- 
crats, the occupation of slaves, menials, 
and artisans, the teaching profession im 
mediately lost social standing and the best 
people no longer invited the professors to 
dinner Horn this social reverse the teach 
mg profession has not to this day rccoi 
crcd Secondly, since the profession had 
allowed commercialism to creep in and 
could therefore no longer lay claim to 
teaching for the love of truth or for the 
Jove of teaching, the professor promptly 
lost his amateur standing 

nr 

Though it is unfortunately true that the 
professor has never regained his amateur 
status, it is equally true that he has never 
become a really successful professional For 
society, agreeing with the Greeks that it is 
a mistake to pay professors for their teach 
ing, has ever since the classical period dill 
gently seen to it that the mistake did not 
become more serious Thus we find that in 
the next great period of history the Middle 
Ages, the educational authorities of that 
day refused to pay their professors any 
thing at all The reasons for this were so 
original, and so characteristic of the medi 
val period, tJiat we must take a moment to 
consider them 

It must be remembered that during the 
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Middle Ages education was entirely in the 
hands of the Church. The ‘‘professors" of 
that time were members of the clergy, that 
is, pnests and monks Now, there seemed 
no point to paying these medieval teachers, 
first, because they needed no money, and, 
secondly, because they were sure to receive 
their reward in heaven — an interesting 
contrast incidentally, with the condition 
and prospect of the contemporaiy profes- 
sor, who badly needs money, and concern- 
ing whom there is a growing doubt as to 
whether or not he will be rewarded in 
heaven 

IV 

When we turn to the consideration of 
the New Woild vanity and undertake “ 
inquiry into the nature, habits, an " “ 

enemies of the spee.es P,of«sor Am." 
centra, we encounter at the ver y . 

very senous problem, namely, ' 
denotation o. extent of rectcnce of Ae 
tern "professor” as emplojcd ““J 
United States In the Euiopean 
the teim has but one meaning, thatof a 
scholar who lcetu.es us a un.v ers.ty Bft 
the United States the term may haie an) 
one of a number of meaning 0 £ 

A professor in our country / eisity> 

all be a teacher in a c ° llc &® ° f ^ £ ro . 

that is, the ^ct counterpart ofJhc. s ^ 

pean “Professor Doctor mea „,„g, 

species there is a wide n 6 unnOT ,ty 

for in an Amcniran college in ^ Jub . 
you will find P“*““J"?kn£age and 
iccts ranging ^washing, and 

philosophy to hog ra sing d ^ a peat 

chceilcading Hospitality “ of out 
variety of sublets < the « « „„„ 

typically “ 

lum making, which may (Q ^ s tu 
these two slogans, addi want, 

^"“•^nchasen't^-.-” 

order it for you’ ptofessor may 

However, m our country v 


be many other things besides a member of 
a university faculty He may be a high 
school teacher or the principal of a rural 
grammar school, a teacher in a business 
college, in a beauticians’ institute, or m a 
school for barbers or undertaken, an ltiner 
ant music teacher, a purveyor of >>cb^ 
logical ’ misinformation to the public, the 
leader of the village choir, a |uggler, a 
palmist, a fake hypnotist, a barker in a or- 
L. an orchestra leader in a saudeul e 
show, or a pram, plajer in a house of .11 

^Before we can undertake an intelligent 
definition of the nature of the s P'“ e! ^ 
(asset Amcncmra, therefore, we 
sharply delimit the reference of our teim 

SeLth in this essay wo shall use *e 

term “professot” only as tefemng M a 

'TX.nowaiethegeneneehaiae.enstie, 

SSy-SSS* 

sks-sSES--; 

^‘^“memlyflehab,. 
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or power of interne concentration on some 
primary idea or purpose, a concentration 
so complete as to mate the sublet mat 
tenti\e to some secondary action which he 
is concomitantly performing As an ex 
ample, we may ate a recent illustration 
from the newspaper comics A professor, 
who has been sent out on a domestic 
errand, during his return journey becomes 
so absorbed m thinking about some prob- 
lem that, on entering his home, he puts 
his shoes in the refrigerator and the steak 
m his bedroom closet Now this misadven 
ture is clearly a comic by product of the 
professor’s power of concentration The 
comic character of the rnadent is not 
really due to the erratic disposition of 
shoes and steak but to the extreme contrast 
between the triviality of the professor's 
actons and the dignity and importance of 
his personality The incident would not be 
half so funny if the hero of it were a 
plumber It is therefore not true that the 
professor is generally more absentminded 
than other men with equally great powers 
of concentration, it is merely that the 
unexpected consequences of his absent 
mmdedness are usually so trivial as com 
pared with his dignity 
This will at once become dear if we 
examine a few cases cf abscntmmdedness 
in other professions A banker, for cx 
ample, may concentrate so intensely on 
the business of investing the money which 
has been deposited in his bank that he 
forgets to whom it belongs and rs as 
careless with it as if it were his own The 
criminal law) cr becomes so intensely ab- 
sorbed in the business of defending his 
gangster client that he forgets that he, the 
lawyer, is an oSccr of the court, and of 
justice, -nd acts as if he woe engaged m 
using an carl/ Christian martyr from the 
stake. A preacher may become so absorbed 
in defending a theological dogma that he 
will forget all about the salvation of his 
parishioners' souls and sometimes even of 
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ha own These fflmtrations, and many 
otheis which could bo adduced, clearly 
indicate that the professor is not more 
abscntmmded than members of other pro- 
fessions hut merely more entertainingly so 

V 

Helpful as it may bo to prose this and 
other popular notions of the essential 
characteristics of the professor wrong, our 
real problem is to define the species a£nn 
atrvely An interesting self-definition, at 
firmatjve in nature, and offered by a 
particularly cynical member of the species 
is this one A professor is a man who casts 
artificial pearls before natural swine But 
this definition is both too poetic and too 
passionate to be saenbfically acceptable 
With considerable trepidation we sugges 
instead one of our own, which is free at 
least from the aforementioned cnors A 
professor rs a person who cannot be dis- 
illusioned with respect to the educability 
of his fellow-man 

It will be dear to the reader that this 
definition implies that there are agents or 
objects which are persistently trying to 
disillusion the professor on this subject 
These agents are the natural enemies ot 
the species Professor and they arc the 
student, the parent, the administrator, and 
soacty at large Since it is m his struggle 
against these enemies that the professor 
most completely reveals his nature, wtJ 
shall continue our study of the species by 
defining these enemies and by surveying 
their efforts to compel cajole and tempt 
him to give up or to relax, his efforts in 
behalf of the improvement of his fellow 
man 

VI 

This concluding purpose of our study 
will possibly best be realized if wc submit 
to careful analysis and evaluation the rcla 
tions of the professor to these enemies the 
relations namely, of professor to student, 
professor to parent, professor to adrornis- 
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trator, and professor to society at large 
All human relations arc of two lands, 
fortunate or ill starred As outstanding ex 
amples of the fortunate relationships we 
liavc the relationship of parent and child, 
the relationship of friend to fnend, and 
the relationship of lovers All of these, 
because they arc so fortunate, have since 
the dawn of history been celebrated in 
story and song And justly so 
But has anyone ever seen a poem, or has 
any archaeologist ever discovered even a 
fragment of a poem, celebrating the rcla 
tion of a husband to Ins mother in law, or 
of a professor to a member of Ins board 
of administrators? So well known is the 
answer that to ask the question js nothing 
more than a rhetorical affectation No, dear 
reader, no one ever has and no one ever 
will, because these two relations belong in 
the class of the ill starred, to winch class, 
it grieves us to say, we must also assign the 
relation of professor to student, professor 
to parent, and professor to society' at large 
The fact that the undergraduate is and 
must be the student and the professor is 
and must be the teacher establishes a 
prion the certainty that any hope of mak 
mg their relationship more fortunate is 
unjustified They are naturally allergic to 
one another The undergraduate is con 
gcmtally convinced that what the professor 
has to teach is not what he, the student, 
wants, and the professor « congenitally 
convinced that what the student wants he 
should not want, or at any rate that he is 
not going to get it 

The trouble with the professor, accord 
mg to the student, is that he is too aca 
dome; and the trouble with the student, 
according to the ptofessor, is that he is a 
philistine The professor has his eye on a 
remote, intangible, only partially definable 
something which he calls culture the 
student has his eye on the proximate, 
tangible, clearly recognizable Ecshpots o 
Egypt The attitude of the student toward 
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this thing called culture is expressed with 
characteristic undergraduate emphasis and 
brutality in the following quatrain from a 
popular college song 

To hell with Latin, Math, and Greek! 

My mom she no an English speak 
And as for all this culture slop, 

' No catch 'em,” says my selfmade popj 

Neither dares even for a moment take 
his eye off his goal, for to do so means to 
lose social and professional standing If 
the professor of philosophy, for example, 
were to attempt to demonstrate to his 
students that the study of philosophy is 
practial, even if he did so only for stra 
tegial pedagogical reasons, the professor 
would at once lose caste with his fellow 
professors As for the reaction of the 
student, he would promptly see through 
it and would be indignant 3t this attempt 
of die leopard to change his spots And if 
the student were to reveal or pretend to 
reveal, some symptoms of a hunger and 
thirst for culture, the professor would tale 
the next opportunity to point out to bis 
class that culture is not something which 
an be deliberately acquired that the con 
sciousness of the need of culture ipso facto 
proves the absence of it and that there- 
fore the conscious manifestation of interest 
m culture on the part of a student an be 
nothing more than a symptom of a v tilgsr 
interest in grades Thus an attempt on the 
part of either the student or the professor 
to manifest a more sympathetic attitude 
toward the other is looked upon by col 
leagues as a bit of unsportsmanlike leg 
pulling 

Absorbing as this theme of the professor 
student relation is, we annot overlook the 
relation of professor and parent The 
difficulties inherent m this relationship arc 
due to the fact that the parent and the 
professor talc such hopelessly divergent 
views of an innocent third party the child 
For the professor, the child is a biological 
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consequence; for the parent, the child is a 
work of art The parent is excited by 
potentialities, the professor is embarrassed 
by actualities 

Cher and over again, in every comer of 
the land the drama unfolds itself On a 
bnght sunny day in September, the parent 
presents the pupil to the professor "This 
is my little sow's car, Johnny,” says the 
parent (usually female) 1 11 call for the 
silk purse later ” But before many days arc 
gone the parent receives from the professor 
a letter, the tenor of which is as follows 
"Dear Sir and/or Madame We regret to 
inform you that your product is inferior " 
And the consequent misunderstanding is 
as inevitable as it is unfortunate As well 
expect producer and consumer to agree on 
the value of an article as expect parent and 
professor to discover the same explanation 
of Johnny's failure To speak of blame 
here is really absurd, because, in the last 
analysis we are face to face here with the 
fateful workings of the educational process, 
on the one hand, and with the mysterious 
consequences of the laws of phylogenesis, 
on the other 

The relationship of professor to adminis- 
trator can be considered only with a 
certain degree of trepidation, not only 
because of its complex character but also 
because of what might be called its com 
bustibility There are, of course, two types 
of administrators, internal officers, such 
as deans and presidents, and external 
officers, such as regents, that is, members 
of boards of administration The explosive 
potentialities of the relation of professor 
to dean or to president are suggested by 
the following definition of these officers, 
offered by a particularly incendiary profes- 
sor A dean is a man who has too little 
sense to be a professor and too much to be 
a president. 

Although this definition is, no doubt, a 
product of extreme provocation, or of 
extreme irritability, or of both, it gives us 
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a slight clue to die respective positions of 
the professor and the internal administra- 
tor A dean, as a matter of fact, occupies, 
in the academic class struggle, the front 
line trenches Or, to use another figure, 
he is the official shock absorber of the 
educational machine lie receives his most 
frequent and irritating shocks from a 
species of youthful professor who is still 
full of illusions concerning the pcrfccti 
bility of the educational process So firm 
is the faith of this ty'pc of professor in the 
educational machinery that he does not 
hesitate to test it as often as possible by 
throwing a monkey wrench into it He is 
full of ambition and courage, of enthusi 
asm and romance Some administrators 
have discovered that such professors, if 
they are not too strenuously radical, can 
be very quickly transformed into conserve 
lives by making them third or fourth 
assistant deans Other administrators prefer 
to let nature take its course 
The proper atbhidc of the professor to 
the external administrator, that is, to 3 
member of a board of administrators, is a 
fluctuating one, the gap being sometimes 
so wide that there seems to be hardly any 
relation at all However, a cat may look at 
a king, and m such eases, even if professor 
and board member never meet, each Has a 
decided opinion about the other What 
an external administrator thinks about a 
professor is likely to be determined by the 
administrator's knowledge of education If 
he knows little or nothing about it, be 
will be inclined to look upon a professor 
as some species of hired help if he knows 
a great deal about education he will look 
upon him as a partner in an educational 
enterprise 

What a professor thinks about a mem 
ber of a board of administrators will, m 
turn be determined by the professor’s 
conception of financial administration 
Most professors lock upon a board member 
as a big butter and egg man whose busi 
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ness it IS to raise hinds for the institution, 
and such professors arc usually content to 
cross their fingers and to wish him luck 
Others, however, wish to reserve for them 
seises the privilege of making this business 
of raising money as difficult and exciting as 
possible, and thus they insist upon at 
tempting to reform potential contributors 
or even on calling public attention to their 
sms, preferably at the tune when they are 
being solicited Whereupon the adminis- 
trators shake their heads and remark to 
one another that evidently some professors 
have not jet learned that in this world one 
cannot both cat one s cake and keep it In 
the light of these considerations and of 
others which we cannot here recount, we 
may therefore justifiably conclude that the 
relation between professor and external 
administrator is so unstable because it 
never seems to have been settled between 
them who shall pay the fiddler and who 


shall call the tunc 

When the philosophic observer of the 
educational scene finally turns his atten- 
tion to the question of the professor and 
society at large, he quickly discerns that 
this relation is a product of the gigantic 
struggle between two educational forces 
the struggle, namely, between school and 
environment, between the educational in 
shtution and the civilization which gave it 
birth Tins contest reduces itself, in the 
last analysis, to a struggle between precept 
and practice The professor teaches by 
precept, society teaches by practice 
unfortunately, precept and practice a 

almost never in agreement 

Society insists for example, that our 
professors of political science sha CX P° U 
to the student the truly just state and that 
they shall inculcate in him the highest 
ideals of public service But when the 
student looks about him and examines 


concrete political practice, he sees little 
relation between this and what he has been 
taught And he veiy naturally concludes 
that hu professors are impractical idealists 
If the student survives the educational 


process with his respect for ideals intact, 
a year or two of practical political expen 
ence prove to him that whatever he may 
have been taught, it was not how to be 
successful in this w odd 
Nor is it only in the realm of politics 
that this discrepancy between precept and 
practice exists It exists in the case of all 
social interests, for it is nothing less than 
the eternal conflict between the inertia and 
the momentum of a civilization which 
seeks to improve at the same time that it 
stoves to maintain itself And the professor 
is an earnest of society’s desire to reform 
itself He is the spokesman of the New 
Adam, of civilization in its chastened its 
repentant, its “morning after moods He 
« the symbol of society s perpetually 
violated but perpetually renewed vows He 
is thus at the same time the savior and the 
scapegoat of the society in which he lives 
and has his being And that is why, in a 
very real sense, society is his most implaca 


ble enemy , . . 

And now our tale is told, at least as far 
as we have dared to tell it We have pre- 
sented for your sympathetic understanding 
a study of the species Professor Amen 
conus We have traced lus origins analyzed 
his nature, and described his natural en 
onr.es And « cpnnot tat concede v,th 
the expression of the conviction that te 
will tain the future exactly svhat ho has 
taen m the past, and what he IS in the 

iocs, and will continue to en/oy it 
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GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


ON THE INAUGURATION OF WILLIAM ROBERT ROSS 
AS PRESIDENT OF COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, JUNE 23, 1948 1 
George Willard Frasier 


Mr President 

We charge jou to provide better teachers 
for a better world! 

This should be your mam object in the 
jears ahead 

Those who have gone before jou have 
failed to provide the American schools 
with a sufficient number of teachers 
Many of those who have been provided 
lack in education, culture, and skills 
Teachers should be better paid 
You must exert every effort to raise the 
present level of pay 

We charge jou to remember that educa 
tion is a state function 
The State must be induced to take over a 
larger part of the cost of education 
The National Government must also help 
equalize the cost of education 
We view with alarm a nation that lias 

* billions for defense” and “not one cent 
for education ” 

* Reprinted with the permission of George 
WOlara Frasier This is the clurge that the 
outgoing President delivered to the new 
President 

COLLEGES NAMED 
Terrel 

Its tracks are laid from the river front 
through the congested business district, to 
the azalea studded estates of an exclusive 
residential area, on out to the small 
suburbs that always nest close to a large 
city It stops at each point to pick up 
‘From Junior College Journal December, 
J 95 2 PP -°4“ :o 7 Reprinted by permission 


The task ahead of you is a colossal one 
You must attack it with imagination, 
courage, and skill 
Better teachers for a better world 
That is jour task 

We charge jou with this great responsi 
bihty 

You must attract more and better students 
to the Geld of teaching 
You must see that they get the best pos- 
sible education 
You cannot do this job alone 
You must surround j ourself with great 
teachers 

You must provide them with the best pos- 
sible working conditions 
You must fight for their academic freedom 
This college needs teachers with vision! 
Teachers with a dynamic philosophy 
Teachers who dare the enemies of public 
education! 

Teachers more interested in children than 
subjects 

Teachers who will share with jou this 
great dream of better teachers for a 
better world 

STREETCAR DESIRED 1 
Spencer 

passengers — the ones who travel only a 
short distance, sometimes with transfer in 
hand, and those whose destination is the 
end of the line Its fnendly service and 
attractive accommodations invite ah 
envision new horizons And what convey 
ancc could be more suitable to new intel 
lcctual horizons than this urban service 
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institution of higher learning frequently 
called a “Streetcar College”? 

To be worthy of the name, a service 
institution should be motivated by the 
philosophy that educational opportunity is 
for everyone Not only must its leaders 
offer the customary liberal arts instruction, 
but they must keep their fingers constantly 
on the pulse of the community in order 
to anticipate and fulfill other educational 
needs, sometimes even before the com- 
munity itself is aware that such needs 
exist Becoming dedicated to this philos- 
ophy imposes a far greater burden of 
responsibility upon educators than does a 
philosophy which provides only for the 
intellectually elite However, commcnsu 
rate with the responsibility is an intense 
satisfaction known only to those who are 


operating Streetcar Colleges 
What is meant by the term, cduca 
tional opportunity for everyone”? To the 
University of Houston— a Streetcar Col 
lege — it means some type of training for 
all above high school age who desire it 
In addition to thousands of high school 
graduates in and near Houston, there are 
thousands more who did not finish high 
school, but who “want to go to college 
To these mature individuals the University 
offers college entrance carnations 
Should the applicant successfully ; pass tb 
examination, he may enroll and be P^ed 
in the same category as those who have 
finished high school If he fails, but msnte 
on pursuing a degree, h c is enr ° . , 

one year tml period, and should he then 
fail to meet certain reqmrcmcn s, 1 ben 
held ineligible for a degree but is stil 
privileged to take courses ^eluded 

In this way mdiv, duals are : 
on the basis of tests ot the Camcg .cU mt 
Instead, requirements for adm 
maturity and a desire „ 

pnnciplc goieming die op ^ u that it 
Institution under this philosophy is 


must be democratic 


Many of the students who undertake 
training arc more interested in improving 
their way of life than they are in college 
degrees The University offers them a wade 
variety of technical and vocational courses 
such as aircraft and automobile mechanics, 
welding, machine shop, TV and radio 
repairing, diesel technology, air condition 
ing and refrigeration, and others These 
programs often sene as buffers, particularly 
for engineering students who discover they 
do not have the ability to pursue some of 
the more theoretical engineering subjects 
It is quite natural that such sharp 
deviation from established educational 


practices should provoke some criticism 
and create some problems The University 
of Houston answers criticism honestly and 
meets its problems squarely as they arise 
Invariably the standards of a Streetcar 
College are criticized— admission require 
ments, degree requirements, selection of 
instructors, and method of instrucbon— 
without full knowledge of how well he 
institution might be conforming to the 
criteria of accrediting agencies Generally, 
the only standard that might actually be 
open to question is that of a ^ miSSl0 " s 
Certainly the W '°" ,cd ^ 

University of Houston in this respect can 
be justified educationally 
There is no occasion for degree require- 
ments in a servree institution to be any less 
rigid than those in a traditional liberal srB 
college, and the instruction should be, and 
usually IS, better in a service inshtution 
A mst amount of time and wod n 
unrolled in ananging schedules, organa, g 
teaching and libraiy matenals, and select 
mg instructors Since many shortterm 
courses need to be taught byautbe nM 
m the field, it may become necessary to 
a dean m a large mstrtutron to empl / 
thirty to fifty instructors to teach to one 
semester only This number rtf*= ““ ” 
many instances more instructors 
dean would employ on a contract m 
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icadc Vet the qualifications of each 
Scot ate carefully scrutinized, and 
only those meeting rigid requirements are 
employed 


student SATISFACTION 
The \ery success of a service institution 
!S based on the satisfaction of a student 
with the instruction he » b “>™8 r " 
many sears curricula and methods of teach- 
mg on all levels hate been continually 
evaluated and reorganised because of U.c 
unportant part plajed by motivation In , a 
seiv.ee institution the average student who 
a attending of his own volition who is 
pay mg his own way, who « holding a 
part time iob with small income, who u 
often attending school after a day’s work 
is certainly well motivated, mindly more 
SO than the student who attcndscollcgc at 
the insistence of parents, or because it is 
a socially acceptable practice 

Administrators of the service institution 
wisely meet the demand for good instate 
tors, knowing that theu institution can not 
lone survive with an infenor teaching start 
Thus the University of Houston s claim 
seems justifiable— that no instructional 
standard is lowered by the admission or 
mature individuals who arc sometimes 
more interested in an education than in a 

degree . 

One of the more serious problems in 
the operation of a Streetcar College in 
volvcs the process of orientation and cduca 
bon of the faculty As a rule, the vast 
maionty of faculty members have been 
trained in a traditional type of university, 
and at first it is difficult for them to 
grasp the democratic concept of educa- 
tional opportunity for everyone Unfortu- 
nately, the Streetcar College and its staff 
members are frequently ostracized cduca 
borully Apparently only tune patience, 
and evidence of success will surmount this 


ostracism 

There are also financial problems 


p-ephur to a Streetcar College Knowing 
tSr the psychology of the Amcn«” 
people prompts them to have 
for things that are free, dircctort 
service institution wisely require tuition for 
all courses Thu pol.cy, followed by the 
University of Houston, also senes l as » 
selective device A person orfy mMy 
mtcrcstcd might be inclined to ake 
oou.se if it were free He would be mo« 
likely to master its contents if he were 
intrinsically interested and had F 21 . 
the privilege of taking the course How 
ever, again the basic democratic principle 
cannot be ovellookcd, even m lh “ “ e 
bon of this policy Thele may be i many 
who arc possessed with a zeal b> “iptm 
themselves hut cannot afiord coilcgc 
these the University provides i°b oppor 
tumtics, loans, and for those who p 
themselves capable, scholarships ,, 

In trying to determine how much should 
be paid by the student, administrators o 
the University concluded that each md 
vidual course should be economically sell 
sustaining Thu principle may be violareo 
in the initial stages of developing a course 
program, but the estimated total cost 
amortized „ „ 

Opera bon of a Sbcetcar College 
mands promobon, such as dcvelopi g 
ideas, interprebng them to all indivi ua 
concerned, and contacbng those m 
community who might be interested 
promoter must have a wide acquauitan 
in the community he must participate i 
community wide projects he mus * **** 
confidence in everyone in his institu 
and he must be capable of entertain S 
proposed ideas which at first may se 
unconv cnbonaL , 

Offsetting, and by far outweighing 
unique problems arc the contribubo 
made to the community by the college an 
its students The admimsbators of a suf' 
ccssful service msbtubon are intense; 
proud of these achievements They sc® 
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bridge-playing housewife convert her 
energies to courses in government and 
parliamentary law, and then take an active 
part m CIVIC organizations They sec engn 
neers return for refresher course? that lead 
to quick and remunerative promotions. 
They see plumbers' helpers learn welding 
in order to lay the ribbons of pipeline that 
« criss-cross our nation 


These are some of the achievements 
that cause the operators of a Streetcar 
College to welcome and encourage all 
passengers who arc seeking the new hon- 
zons of learning and self improvement— . 
that cause them to believe sincerely that 
they offer an excellent mode of transporta- 
tion to modem education. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 1 
Robert Gordon Sproul 


The state of California now supports 
more than sixty public and private junior 
colleges which registered last year, even In 
this temporary period of general decline in 
college enrollment, some seventy thousand 
young men and women Setting the num- 
ber of junior colleges more definitely is 
difficult because new institutions fre- 
quently come into existence before school 
census figures can appear in print 
this situation may not be duplicated in 
states where population is growing in a 
more conservative and orderly fashion, 1 
does exemplify in a forceful manner e 
vigor of the junior college movement and 
the importance of recognizing and lolYing 
the problems which are inevitably asso- 
ciated with its rapid expansion 

Among these problems, it seems o 
writer, none is more fundamental or mor 
urgently in peed of attention than that 
created by public misconceptions o vv 
a junior college is, and what it $houl * 
Too often junior college administrators ? 
criticized for holding educational Qbjec 
Lives which unnecessarily overlap 
other types of institutions offering 
Lion beyond high school graduation. , , 
failing to hold educational objectives 
would broaden and deepen die °PP 

1 From Junior College 
1953. PP *43-49 * e P rmted by ^ 


ties of youth for self-development in fields 
of interest and on levels of capacity not 
adequately served by previously existing 
types of institutions This type of criticism 
results too often m wcllmtentloned but 
shortsighted public pressures being 
brought to bear upon junior college ad- 
ministrators The solution of this problem 
would seem to lie in the education of the 
pubbe concerning the fields m which 
junior colleges can do the 1 , best wo'lc. and 
the channeling of lay interest and activity 
mto forward rather than bacbiard moving 

“jumor colleges owe then birth to the 
farth of the Amentum peoph 
of formal education beyond ttie tmlftn 
nude and to a desire to offer these vata 
to a larger percentage of each gen«»h™ 
rf young people They were organized 
S^ear^llegesmtherthan^foury- 

colleges primarily because »' 1 = £ “ 
turn that the majority of >““"S > * 
involved would need .tarter »»d lea 
academic cumcula than those 
the orthodox four year colleg “ 
versit.es Their role as prepara toiychw 

for the upper dnr “ 10 ” fSari shoSd 
and un.ven.ties was conned, a 

those matriculating 



Other problems of the |umor college 
have arisen because of a "" su " d "'‘ a " d ^ 
on the part of the general public as to the 
need for dificrcntiating between these two 
purposes outlined, and a failure to rccog- 
Size the dignity and importance of tl e 
two-vear terminal cumculum The people 
of the United States are ambitious and 
optimistic by tradition, and particularly so 
when planning the lives of their children 
Commcndably, they attach a premium to 
family advancement on the economic and 
social scale from generation to generation 
They have associated this advancement 
with the accumulation of wealth on the 
one hand, and most pertinently for this 
discussion, with the traditional American 
four year college training and college 
degrees on the other hand Even though 
it might involve the performance of a 
miracle, they would like their local tumor 
college to give to all young people either a 
course of training or a set of labels com 
parable to those earned at four year colleges 
or universities by a selected few young 
people who have vocational or professional 
talents, aptitudes, and interests which 
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require a course of four years or more for 

%\tt P peop n ieo, high merit but wit, 
out desire or aptitude for ““ dcm ' c 
turn on the university level bc ” c “ 

as they should from tumor col leges , then 
educators generally must |oin tog 
building the prestige and >n making clar 
the usefulness of junior college 
frankly designed to fit young pc°P« 
immediate entry into jobs, marriage, 
enlightened citizenship There must , 
also, a concerted effort to combat he 
tendency of occupational groups t0 
then prestige by setting higher than neco- 
sary educational requirements, and ot cm 

ployers of technicians to feel that t V 
profit by recruiting personnel who hav 
reached an educational level far above tha 
required by the |ob to be performed 
Fortunately, the values of a junior c 
lege do not need to be sold to the po°P 
of California, but there is still need tor 
demonstrations on how to use this mo 
serviceable institution for highest benent 
to the local community, the State and 
Nation 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1 
Paul L. Essert 


Adult education in the United States 
is a way of learning, voluntarily selected 
by an individual or group of people, usually 
18 years of age or over, in which they carry 
on sustained inquiry, with the objectn e of 
directing and organizing their experiences 
m such a way that they are able to create 
new and meaningful experiences in the 
implement of themselves or their en 
vnronment 

i prom The Annals of The Amen can 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
September, 1949, pp 1*2-119 Reprinted 
permission 


In most respects adult education does 
not differ from any other significant educa 
tion, its chief difference lies in the degre 
of voluntary selectivity of the way of learn 
ing, and the ages of the participants Mos 
adult education is “tailor made" to sui 
the particular needs of the participate 
Because its participants are usually engage 
in a vocation or are seriously seeking to fin 
one, adult education deals with poop e 
who arc no longer engaged m full time 
formal schooling 

Like any other valuable education, hosv 
ever, good adult education is selected by 
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the learner It docs not include chance or 
accidental experience, even though some 
of these may have educational values The 
way of learning must be consciously 
planned, organized, and vigorously fol 
lowed by both the learner and the leader 
in order to jicld the return of increased 
control over environment or the opening 
of the way to new and meaningful ex- 
perience 

Educating adults in such a way that the 
educational experience itself closes the 
door to new inquiry and fresh exploration 
is a violation of the principle of creative 
search, implied in the above definition 
Acceptance of an) thing learned as final 
and absolute or permanent is not adult 
learning, because the spirit of inquiry is 
taken from the learning Acceptance of the 
Communist Manifesto, the philosophy ot 
Adam Smith or of Thomas Jefferson, or 
Newton’s law, or the only way to run an 
assembly line or a trade union, as the final 
truth, no matter how accurately stated or 
frequently quoted it may be, is not adult 
education unless these ideas and learnings 
are used to search for new meanings 

Tentative acceptance and use ot * 
partial truth may be a good start »»arf 
continued learning if such «* c P“ n ‘* * 
accompanied by honest dou an 
tions leading toward further lore ' 
tlie acquisition of simple shills of coohne. 
sewing ; speaking, wntmg, the m 
machines, a textbook or a gr 
can be a phase of adult edueabon, but it * 
not adult education until it b ““" 
means to constant and ^ tes 

Adult education in the , na uiry, 

rs a continuous and sustained 'nqo»T. 
clearly distinguished fr01 " ^/country 
creed Because its success » jt has 

depends upon the ona j c on 

recognized the paifacipa tteapP e3rance 
cem" it has never taken ontheapjK ^ 
of a standardized mass 5 sQurce 0 f 
ming from a highly ce 


authority The adult learner is alwavs a 
partner in the control of process and 
content 

EXTENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 

It is estimated that one person in every 
four over twenty one years of age in the 
United States is engaged for a part of his 
time m continued learning activities in 
some adult education institution, agency, 
or association National and state polls to 
determine adult interest in continued 
learning indicate that approximately 
55000,000 adults, or two in mcry fire, 
would like to attend classes or take special 
courses in addition to carrying on their 
daily work or occupations It is not rmpos 
sible, therefore, that we may soon hare in 
the United States more people studying 
in adult education groups than we base ra 
formal schools and colleges for children 

3 This prospect seems more likely when 
„e consider several significant trends m 
our culture These are (1 ) the shift from 
a predommately .uvende populates to one 
which will become largely adult (2) the 
hutoncal phenomena, demonstrated over 
the past quarter of a century, that the 
poputo demand and supply of p.rtbme 
Kt learning goes on able in 
times of war, and 'prosperity booms , 
(,} the fact that the more serious and 
complex our nabonal problems and inter 
national crises become, and the mot. be- 
wddered the citizen, the more he 

ssr.iTi'ssif: 

Snpng Ld demands that he know °r 

'Ta" 2 »^s P .rf» l! 0f 



out in their childhood and youth cduca 

b °Lct us bring these facts into 1 more 
intimate focus If the reader were to 
canvass loo adults living in his neighbor 
hood in almost any city or rural area and 
ask them if they were now undertaking or 
planning to undertake some form of con- 
tinuous study outside their working hours, 
he might find, to his surprise, that 30 to 

eo of them were in that category. 

Probably the reader who undertook such 
a survey would also be surprised at the 
numerous ways and means of study that 
these 30 to 50 neighbors would employ 


MEANS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
In rural areas, by far the larger number 
bf adult learners would be studying 
through the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ices of the United States Department of 
Agriculture— taking courses, attending lec- 
tures, planning or attending rural farm and 
home demonstration programs, carrying on 
experiments, reading bulletins, and hearing 
radio programs 

In the urban areas the largest number 
would report that they were following a 
regular study program of music, literature, 
public issues, book reviews, scientific or 
historical lectures, or dramatizations ear- 
ned on by the commercial broadcasting 
companies or a neighboring college educa 
tional radio station Some of these radio 
stations would be sending reading guides 
to the adult learner to accompany his 
studies, some would be sending course out- 
lines and textbooks at reasonable costs, 
some would be providing a way to secure 
college credit through home radio study. 

Some of the neighbors would be using 
the day or evening schools of the public 
schools, or the extension classes of a 
nearby college or university— attending 
one or two nights a week, studying almost 
anything they wanted to learn, and some 
would restrict their efforts largely to eve- 
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mn p vocational classes, evening high school 
evening elementary school 
classes for adults. 

others would he carrying on tlror con 
tinued learning through the V**’ 1 ' 
where the library not only lent the add 
participants bools, records, and MfflrtuMJ 
films, but had developed a readers advisory 
service which helped them plan a scqnen 
Ual and continuous course of reading ° 
almost any problem they chose, from 
"leisure time hobbies” to “problem ' ? 
world peace” They might abobc alien 
ing regular forum meetings or book d* 
sion groups in their local public ' ibra, r 
Some persons would be carrying 
adult learning in their churches, other! r 
their women s clubs, their parent tcacner 
association study groups, the Lc*g ac ■ 
Women Voters, the civic planning stuny 
groups, the service clubs, or the Amen 

kfonie of the 30 to 50 neighbor! might 
be studying or planning to study la 
history, collective bargaining piocesscs, 
shop stewardship In their trade unions, or 
in "woites’ education" classes, where 
many Union and non union workers s u y 
common interests In some of the 
workers’ education programs the 
would have the additional benefit of study 
ing with his co-workcrs, of his own occupa 
tional status, in classes in music, arts an 
crafts, dramatics, public issues, literature, 
and history , 

Many of the neighbors would show m 
investigator their textbooks and study ou 
lines and lesson sheets from a private 
Correspondence school or the university 
extension division which enabled them 
Study at home after the day’s work. -> on \ 
would tell him of their sons in the anne 
forces, who, with 150 ooo others study m 
an off-duty program courses that will give 
them college or high school credit when 
they arc discharged and return to then 
civilian education, or courses which they 
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choose simply because they are interested 
m the subject or problem 
Some would be making more or less 
frequent visits to the city museum, the 
symphony concerts, the town meeting or 
forum program, and some would be fol 
lowing up these visits with reading collec- 
tions, discussion groups, reading clubs, 
dramatic groups, choral societies, and 
travel clubs 


MOTIVES FOR CONTINUED LEARNING 
It is difficult for most people to aoalyze 
accurately their true motive for continuing 
their learning, expert psychological help 
is usually necessary But assuming that 
adult learners could do this if the reader 
were to cany his survey one step farther 
and ask his neighbors why they were 
studying or wanted to, he would probably 
get the following range of answers in 
more or less the order named (*) 
unprove occupational opportunities and 
gain advancements (a) to meet problems 
encountered m managing a family (3) t0 
advance educational status for family or 
social reasons (4) to cultivate a ong 
chcnshcd but undeveloped interest (5) to 
take part in civic and economic leaders JjP 
The answers would of course, wry 
place to place and from time to tunc but 
for the most part the motivations for adult 
study and the opportunities created 
meet them would be very persona They 
could be broadly summarized a adult 
education to help adults adjust to cultural 

'"itetLally, adult “if'' 0 " 

United States has always been al °P 0 ° * 

to environmental and cultural 

ard m ad,usbng to the 

in our eilture Seldom has .t c amtri a 

direct positive influence “P™ 

change There a™ !“■”= ‘" d .^Ssingly 

ever, that adult education may 

become an aid » cnv , r oniuenta! 

control and direct then emuoiu 


changes A bne£ look at its history will 
make this emerging function more clearly 
understood 


ADULT EDUCATION AS A CULTURAL 
INFLUENCE 


The meandering stream of adult cduca 
bon in the United States from 1800 to 
1940 was, for the most part, a response to 
the changing conditions of the culture 
The New England town meeting of the 
seventeenth century and the town meet 
mgs of the American frontier communities 
were perhaps exceptions, since here the 
people of the community studied their 
common problems together, shaped their 
plans, and made decisions about activities 
for the future These associations represent 
a co-operative search for a way of life, and 
almost all adults shared in the planning 
and decisions Benit visualizes the relation 
of adult education to the practical prob- 
lems of budding the fronber community 


To the people of the fronber colonial 
ovemois and assemblies were lv VW, 
nd the rule of England still fartha “5 
iged in a life— and death— struggle wit 
J wilderness they had to govern them 
•hes for nobody else would do it tor 
iem The king ^ England could not 
,ake your clearing The g^or of V r 
nia could not plant yo^ cor "/' OU "“ 

, do these things yourself 
, other men moved into your neghbor 

;K‘ “oTSfto “ j 

loose him Allof>ou 
Cntolly, h °' vc '"' “ U,e fr0 " w ' bC ' 
, Sttpta Vincent Bcnft. 



came settled and more time was arable 
to. learning, the educational and cnltural 
activities became more personal and less 
community centered The first ')““ m ln 
Massachusetts was established m 1826 But 
the rapid grow* o! lyccums, chautauquas, 
and public libraries (*cse last stimulated 
bv the gifts of Andrew Carnegie) repre- 
sented a response to the challenge of cu 
tural isolation and increased leisure tunc, 
rather than forces that anticipated changes 
and attempted to direct them Amcncam 
zation and literacy education was a re- 
sponse to the challenge of our vast 
immigration problem during the nine 
teenth century Agricultural extension and 
public school vocational education for 
adults were responses to the increasing 
specialization of occupation The evening 
high school, home correspondence courses, 
and university extension programs, taking 
root and growing rapidly in the late nine 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, were 
results of the specialization of occupations, 
the industrialization of a continent, and 
the increase of leisure time, rather than 
factors contributing to them 

The studies of the American Association 
for Adult Education, aided by liberal 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York,* have revealed a vast array of 
agencies, institutions, and groups offering 
continued learning opportunities, largely 
centered around the objective of meeting 
the personal needs of adults who were 
seeking to adjust to changing conditions 
of the culture, rather than to shape or 
control them 

INFLUENCE OF STUDIES OF ADULT 
EDUCABILITY 

Studies of Thorndike, Lorge, Strong, 
* Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education, a senes of books, each dealing 
with an intimate examination of what a spe 
cul field of adult education is and its sigmfi 
cance to our culture New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1937-4* 
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and others regarding the rfuoMit) ? of*c 
adult gave impetus and scientific 
the surge of adults touaidsdf impren* 
ment These stud.es rcscakd that Um 
inhibitions that many adults hadentcr 
tamed about their power to grow an 
ability to learn throughout life 
groundless Adults could learn anythmB 
fbout as well as they could liasc learned 
,t as children and you*/ and *ey had 
additional qualifications for effective learn 
mg, namely, intensity and clanly 
interests These interests in learning could 
be identified and reduced to a ctable 
of intellectual interests- While adults 
tend as *cy grow older to resist chan,, 
individuals/ they arc never too o d 
“modify an attitude or habit, acquire 
shill, render a service, beep up to da . 
create something beautiful, or say to 
idea I’ll try it. not every new .to is bad, 
nor every change a revolution 
of mental heal* have added much to tnc 
significance of continuous learning 
personal experience essential to hea 
living, particularly studies based on adu 
educational rehabilitation during the wa 
We know from these and other stu 1 
that most adult education, designed as 
is to help adults find ways of directing 
their experience toward self improvement, 
is sound and important to the welfare 
the people Adult education dircctc O' 
ward personal needs is one step toward ® 
essential requirement for mental and soc 
health, namely, that each person have a 
“task, a plan, and freedom to wor * 

• Edward L Thorndike, Adult Learning, 
New Yoik The Macmillan Co, i9 z8 T r 
» living Lorge, * Never Too Late to ham. 
Journal of American University Women, 
October 1937, p 32 Aec 

« E K Strong Changing Interest With Ag , 


Stanford Stanford University Press, *93* 

1 George Lawton Aging Successfully, r* 
York. Columbia University Press, *94 6 , p 
•Thomas A. C Rennie and Luther 
Woodward Mental Health in Model n 5o °y' 
New York, The Commonwealth Fund i<54° 
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out”* We also know that what adult 
education is to become in the future in 
the United States is closely bound up with 
what the education of children and youth 
is today 

Dunng the past decade the growing 
interest of educators in developing the 
community centered school and the so- 
ciety-centered school for children and 
youth 10 has had important implications 
for adult education in the future The 
increasing stress on the importance of 
relating the interests of children and youth 
in schools and colleges to what the schools 
and colleges can do to improve the com 
mumty is a recognition of the idea that 
education is potentially a creative force 
in management of environment, rather 
than merely a response to changes and an 
aid in adjusting to change 


A NEW CULTURAL INFLUENCE 
Adult education in the United States is 
already feeling the effects of this change 
in concept of the role of education m 
society Dunng the war new impetus was 
given to community planning in t c e- 
velopmcnt of shoulder to-shouldcr plan 
nmg of local citizens in civilian defense 
councils Many communities learned a 
these councils possessed great educative 
value m developing citizenship in the par 
ticipants, and since the war many effort 
have been made to carry on the same type 

• wton Bunto, 
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of co-operative study and planning in 
civ 3 tan groups 

Syracuse, Rochester, and Colgate uni 
versifies have cooperatively provided 
leadership in New York State for contrnu 
mg these activities of local citizen groups, 
with the result that the New York State 
Citizens Council has been formed and 1$ 
operating under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation and voluntary subscriptions to 
make the citizens’ participation more 
valuable and effective These agencies cm 
phasize the fact that American democratic 
citizenship involves definite skills, acquired 
only by continuous practice, and that the 
practice must be provided in laboratories 
formed by the citizens themselves, where 
they can work at solving real and im 
portant problems of their community 

Developing m quite a different way, 

but with a similar objective is the Com 
jmttee for Kentucky, existing largely to 
help local citizens to learn through practice 
how to improve their environment 

The Extension Division of the uni 
versity of Virginia has just completed a 
fi\ e-year study of how education can hdp 
communities to help thomsotenes -n><= 
results of tins study hast: "Mfe 
tions for adult education with fairly 

metric cv.dcnce that adolt edoca .00 <nn 

Lome a poiitire factor m controlling and 
duectmg change if it a I cr 

meaningful community problems 

*7Tu* recently published report 
Sola cS tea Project ** sheds new 

mg the environment 

..tern and I« 

Tried University of Virgin 
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Kansas State College, through expen 
mental studies of the Institute of Citizen 
ship, is finding that there is a close rcla 
tionslup of international and world interest 
of adults to the close at hand personal 
problems of the local community and 
the state 

Labor also, in its increasingly important 
educational program, is moving toward the 
idea that “the way to achieve labor's goals 
is to merge its interests with those of the 
community and go forward together" 1 * 
The practical education of adult citizens 
as vital and essential parts of community 
growth and improvement has been demon 
strated in numerous ways in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority program Its far flung 
experimentation in the realm of adult 
citizenship education is being earned for 
ward and made a significant part of adult 
education practices by the universities of 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, and many other cooperating 
agencies 

These creative experiments in control of 
environment through education suggest the 
possibility that during the next decade one 
of the major emphases of adult education 
may be to focus the development of 
personality on community problems The 
experiments thus far have shown that such 
a shift of emphasis docs not replace adult 
education for personal needs, on the con 
trary, it gives new meaning to individual 
enterprise and motivation The adult 
citizen clarifies his task, and as the com- 
munity environment changes, he finds 
more freedom to work out his plan The 
worker or business man will not only be 
motivated by the desire to be competent 
in his shills and techniques of doing bust 
ness, he will have the added motivation of 
malang his neighborhood, his nation, and 
his intergroup and international environ 

Is A. H Rasim, Reuther Explains the 
Reutber Plan, New York Times Magazine, 
March 20, 1949, p 27 


ment more predictable, so that he can 
cany on his daily work in peace and with 
dignity 

Furthermore, the experiments m adult 
citizenship mentioned abo\ c, and many 
others, arc showing the adult educator m 
the United States that there must always 
be personal meaning m order for the 
learner willingly to take an effective part m 
affairs of the community — be it neighbor- 
hood, nation, or world relationships That 
there usually arc personal relationships and 
that such relationships arc keenly realized 
by the educator is not enough, the mean- 
ing and relationships of the community 
enterprise must be personalized by the 
learner himself The newer trend in adult 
education is, therefore, not a substitute for 
education for meeting personal needs, but 
an extension of it 

FINANC/NC ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
As the essential relationship of con- 
tinued learning to good living becomes 
more apparent to our people, there is little 
question that the people will be willing to 
pay for it, the major question regarding the 
cost of adult education is whether the 
people will prefer to pay for it from public 
taxes or in fees and tuition, or a combina- 
tion of both 

At the present time most of the cost of 
adult education m the United States is 
paid from private fees by the learner No 
serious attempt has ever been made to 
secure data on over all expenditures for all 
forms of adult education Even complete 
data on public expenditures are lacking, 
because expenditures are made by a host of 
Federal, state, and local agencies that are 
not accounted for as "adult education," 
but which definitely implement the oppor- 
tunities for continued learning of our adult 
citizens *« A most casual estimate of the 
14 A recent digest by the New York Tuaes 
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relationship of public to private expcndi 
turcs for adult education of all types would 
be about one fourth for public adult educa 
tion to three fourths for private, in an 
estimated total of $500,000,000 per year 
Even many of the adult education achvi 
ties sponsored by public agencies are fully 
or partially supported by fees and tuitions 
paid by the consumer 

However, public support of adult educa* 
bon is increasing Public school, college, 
and university activity seems to be moving 
in the direction of state and local support 
of a broad program of general adult educa* 
tion State legislation favonng, encourag- 
ing, or making permissive adult education 
in local communities was enacted into 
statute in twenty five states in 1939. toda y 
local programs arc operating in every one 
of the forty-eight states, and in the tem 
tones of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 

Adult education, however, is increasingly 
regarded as essential to the welfare of t e 
state, and, as such, should receive more ot 
state and Federal support It has been so 


of May 33 ao« of the Task Force 
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considered in certain of its branches and 
specializations The state has generally 
considered education for improving tcchni 
cal and induStnal effectiveness essential to 
its welfare Likewise, the education for 
naturalization of foreign bom adults edu 
cation of military personnel for national 
defense education of adult farmers in 
improving agricultural resources and pro- 
ductivity and education of adults in public 
health, safety, and thrift — these have been 
deemed essential to the public welfare 
Is it too great a step for us to take to 
recognize that the education of adults for 
home and family improvement might con 
tribute to the basic welfare of the state, or 
that the modem problem! of '““jj 
demand contmuorl! training of all ”“ 1B 
in citizenship responsibilities? 

What is more important is that, as the 
findings of psychology and sociology mat 
the emotional and mteigto»P 
national tensions under which ttaoduny 
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having our complacency disturbed, by hav- 
,ng questions ashed which challenge ac- 
cepted views and practices, and by the 
proffer of appealing ideas capable of some 
adaptation within our several institutions 
Shared deliberation on education is not for 
corroboration of the current, but for tire 
confrontation of the conceivable 

My premise here is that liberal educa- 
tion is practical education in the long run 
view, and that this assumption throws light 
on the questions for whom arc colleges de- 
signed and what are they intended to do? 

I affirm also as a premise my great faith 
in the indispensable mission of college 
education, both retrospectively, currently 
and prospectively considered We may not 
do all we should or do it as well as we 
should But if one ashs— what would 
American life be like m all its multiform 
operational activities for which rational 
thought and effort, superior abilities, dis- 
ciplined intelligence, scientific and cngi 
nesting training, and informed, directive 
capacity are indispensable, if we had no 
college graduates to staff the many hey 
positions — one quickly realizes the neces- 
sity of college and university education in 
our kind of large scale technological cul 
hire The questions posed by my title pre 
suroably take all this for granted and 
center attention on whether we have gone 
far enough as a society m assuring a college 
education to a sufficient fraction of those, 
both young men and young women, of 
from 17 to 23 or 24 years of age, who 
must presently staff these thousands of 
necessary posts This implies also that they 
have the ability and willingness to occupy 
positions as responsible followers no less 
than as leaders in our employments and 
avocations Hence my first topic — who 
should go to college? 

WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 

A generation ago this problem did not 
present undue and confusing complexities. 
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either to colleges or to the community 
Tins is no longer true And it is essential 
to see this question in perspective if any 
defensible answer is to be offered for the 
foreseeable future For there is a clear na- 
tional trend here which needs statement 
in its histone setting .. 

Our elementary schools were originally 
pnvatc and restricted Today, they are uni- 
versal, public, and attendance is required 
of virtually all children 

Our present high schools were originally 
pnvatc academics designed for the selected 
few to prepare them for the small num- 
ber of colleges then extant Today s hig 
schools cover the country, arc publicly sup- 
ported and include around 80% of our 
population in tins age group And with the 
present rate of extension of high school fa 
cilibes, it appears that well over 90% ot 
those of high school age will at least 
entenng high school within the next few 
years 

A similar pattern is observable in the 
growth of the American college It too 
started as exclusively pnvatc with atten 
tion centered pnmarily upon education 0 
young men for the major professions, espe 
cully the ministry Only many years later 
did we see the gradual extension of pub ic 
state universities, then, after 1862, came 
land-grant colleges with specific aims m 
the direction of training for agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits And finally 
ginning slowly m 1 890, there has come the 
growth of two-year institutions beyond the 
high school, called junior colleges or, under 
public auspices, frequently now referred to 
as community colleges 

The increase of enrollments in this over 
all college and university picture has been 
little short of breath taking As of 1953—54* 
a little over 2*4 million students are p^r 
bcipabng in higher educabon, and carefu 
forecasts as to the insistent and qualified 
demand for college enhance in the next 
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tea years place this figure at anywhere from 
3 million to 4 million m the 1960 s 2 
The increasing pressure for and expecta 
tion of the opportunity to go to college are 
due to the following important reasons 
the larger number who now complete high 
school, the larger number who arc stirred 
With the desire to go to college, the expen 
ence of tens of thousands of veterans un 
der the G I Bill of Rights in securing a 
free college education which raised the 
sights of their families and fnends as to 
the possible values of going to college, the 
unprecedented increase in the post war 
birth rate to a point where m a few years 
the high school populations will inevitably 
provide much larger numbers ambitious 
and fully qualified for some college educa 
tion, the progressively higher wage and sa 
ary levels making it practica for more and 
more families to entertain this cxpec cy 
as economically possible for their c 1 re 
As to why this heartening desire for more 
education should constitute a pro c ™> 
am here not giving consideration to such 
staggering difficulties as the 
of plant facilities in existing c ° 1Ic S cs ' . 
to the insufficiency of the supp y 
fled teachers, nor to the tnanecl 
means which will assure col cgecm 
tor able students from the bottom ■ d 
brackets These ate all fundamental and 
crucial issues 
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The problem upon which I shall center 
attention is the qualitative one In the first 
place, authoritative studies have indicated 
that at least 40% and perhaps nearly 50% 
of our young people have the requisite in- 
tellectual capacity— namely, an I Q of 105 
or over, to profit from at least two years of 
college work And presumably one third in 
this age group would qualify to complete 
four years The percentage figure of pres- 
ent college enrollment of young people is 
around 26 per cent of tlic age group of 18 
to 21 years , . 

Aeam, the testimony is conclusive that 
m recent years there have been as many 
young people of equal capacity with those 
enrolled, who arc not m college for a com 
bmation of reasons 

A further diaconcertos fad » *tt ‘ 
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draw. And there is the subtle but impor- 
tant fact that, especially in the low income 
brackets and in areas where high schools 
are inferior or geographically remote, there 
may be no tradition, potential expectation 
or Stimulated family or individual desire 
(even lot students of top ability) to aspire 
to a college education 
Further potential enrollments will mean 
an even greater unevenness than at present 
m respect to the content and quality of 
sccondaty school preparation viewed na- 
tionally, with which students will seek to 
enter college. There is the added fact that 
with widened expectancy or availability of 
socially justified college entrance, there will 
increasingly be on the campus not only 
young people with a relatively high capac- 
ity to verbalize and conceptualize, but also 
those with mechanical, scientific, engineer- 
ing and artistic aptitudes, as well as those 
with vigorous extrovert characteristics man- 
ifested often in a predominant interest in 
various forms of human relations, includ- 
ing the extra-curricular programs all the 
way from athletics to class politics There 
iS the further factor of a widened spread 
in the cultural backgrounds of the homes 
from which students arc coming And the 
implication of all this already is, and will 
increasingly be, that the present conven- 
tional college curriculum as typically taught 
will surely not enlist the interest and the 
sense of need of more than a relatively 
small fraction of such a vanegated student 
body. 

There has also to be clearer recognition 
of the variety of motives and aspirations 
prompting the students of today and to- 
morrow to go to college Along With the 
traditional motives of those wanting to get 
a fuller education for nurture and potential 
fulfillment, there are those motivated by 
ambition fof economic advancement, for 
making the right social contacts, for assur- 
ing their entrance to professional schools 
for reasons partly selfish and partly social 


In short, any imputed singleness of pur- 
pose for college attendance as we uicd to 
think of it, is unrealistic. An acute prob- 
lem is therefore the adaptation of the col- 
lege’s curricular offerings to varied individ- 
ual purposes, to varied intellectual levels, 
and most importantly to a wide spread of 
aptitudes, interests and potential voca- 
tional skills. 

I should refer neat to one point which 
has been raised by a number of critics 
but as to which 1 find myself not at all 
alarmed. I allude to the view of those who, 
drawing an analogy with the plight of the 
university graduates in Germany prior to 
World War II, arc fearful that we may be 
in danger of educating too many too mud) 
They doubt that there will be enough vo- 
cational opportunities at "high" levels with 
an accompanying possible higher standard 
of living for graduates, and they conclude 
that this disparity of expectation and ac* 
tuahty will create a body of educated but 
disaffected and frustrated persons having 
to work at callings using less than their 
full abilities 

I am reasonably sure that the answer to 
this fear is tliat the whole expanding, dy- 
namic character of our technological ccon 
omy is such that it is hard to conceive of 
too many people too well educated to staff 
the critical posts Furthermore, it is a false 
view that the purpose of college education 

which students and society generally should 
primarily entertain is economic advance- 
ment, rather than the capacity to live 3 
fuller and a more fruitful existence as in- 
dividual, as parent, and as citizen In other 
words, given the rightful cqualitanan as- 
sumptions of a democratic society, plus the 
increasing birthrate, plus the need for 
trained intelligence in more and more oc- 
cupations, plus the desirable, enriched cul 
tural sensitivity of more and more people, 
this objection is a bogey It is a feeble alibi 
for failing to face up to the total situation 
which realistically the colleges confront 
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The central issue is not a misconceived 
cquahtanan sentiment on the part of those 
of us who are said to be earned away by 
our democratic convictions It is rather an 
academte lag vvluch is slow to face the facts 
of the greater potential for more college 
education of many more selected students 
once their several lands of ability are iden- 
tified, arc challenged, and are ministered to 
in a variety of educationally effective ways. 

It is not practicable here to spell out a 
complete program for offsetting this com- 
bination of untoward conditions But some 
of the outstanding features of corrective ef- 
fort should be noted The program has to 
Start with certain secondary school changes 
The arousing of improved motivation for 
study and increased desire to attend col 
lege is one winch has to receive its primary 
attention at the secondary school level. 

This will involve a much more competent 
high school program than is now typical, 
of guidance and counsel for each individ 
student It will require an improvement m 
the educational standards of the >g 
schools in numerous states where they ar 
now below par It will require a 
far more generous than any yet e g 
pushed of liberal provisions for sta e sc 
arships on a basis of need for t | , 9 sc scC0 " . 
ary school students who qualify tor ana 
wish to, but cannot afford to go to co © » 
and for Federal scholarships if wdividMl 
state provisions cannot be made su 

for the need It should further mean that 

more and more high schools wi 
ganized as to satisfy the designation 
mg comprehensive high schools 
there is a reasonable balance be ce 
vocational studies and general h cr 

ICS m the subjects now characterized as we 

“academic" or college preparatory 
lum This raises the whole 
as to whether the overall ,ntc ] c '. -i^] 
personality potentialities for dc . 

student are to constitute the 
tcrmining college eligibility I 


vraccd that vve arc all at present far too 
much fouled up in the arithmetic of credits 
and not enough concerned about the total 

promise of college applicants 
A further approach, as to which I find 
myself m substantial agreement with for- 
mer President Conant of Harvard, is the 
desirability both of increasing the number 
of two-year colleges and allowing them to 
be effectively terminal for some, while 
readily providing for others transfer into 
the third and fourth college years How- 
ever, as this approach gains the momentum 
which I am sure it inevitably will, there 
must be assurance that the programs of 
two-year colleges arc including enough pro- 
vocative and relevant general education 
making its contribution to citizenship, per 
sonah^ development, human relations and 

hrs best social conlnbut.on a '" d h 

broad program ot ad “ l '^““5 i0 to be 

ttble 
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If in individual colleges we who ate in 
responsible posts sa> in response to this 
democratic aspiration that our mstdutiom 
arc already as large as they should be or as 
, c desire them to be, or that the danger 
of a eating men larger mass education units 
especially in our state unnersilics is great, 
or that we do not see where the bnancul 
resources nail come from either to enlarge 
present institutions public and private, or 
to create needed new ones, the answer 
would seem to be Hut at this point we 
confront a problem beyond the competence 
of individual institutions to resolve. And 
onr socrety therefore requires the shaping 
of polices through some disinterested and 
over-all natronal agency, perhaps a tempo- 
rare ad hoc commission repoitmg to the 
President and the Congress, which will 
bring home to our citizenry the enormity 
of this problem on the national level, and 
point out that a solution may well be be- 
yond the possible present responsibility and 
competence of trustee and alumni bodies 
of individual institutions to arrive at* 

What I have in mind here is the em- 
phatic documentation of a situation of 
acute need oam/ that would suppl) am- 
munition to the President the Congress 
and state legislatures as to desirable legisla- 
tion It would, of course, be essential that 
any such legislation, presumably for grants 
for capital purposes, for scholarships and 
for other necessary assistance, would be 
planned and provided m such ways as to 
assure a complete absence cf Federal inter 
ference with the processes cf education 
itself 

A second important point is the need 
for a fresh scrutiny cf college admission 
policies toward a lessening of stress on the 
arithmetic cf secondary school credits 


Wed closely with tlm is the need from 
the outset of college cnlranccand through- 
out the two or four year period, cf a mo.c 
neiscnalized, consecutive academic gu-o 
See program, which wall help students to 
fad theft way into and through such 
courses of Stud) as will be “ n 3 c “ 
then capacities and interests, and helpful 
to them in ways winch will a ““ c ,j 
remaining for a graduation which thqwill 
5nd rewarding to then ultimate chccti'e- 
ncss as adults This implies also, cf course, 
a total student guidance program ca 
phases of individual adjustment and subs* 

***»*.«*£ 
is a fresh scrutiny of the methods of teach- 
ing. the quality of teachers, and the c-es- 
ings of subjects available for study in IK 
first two college yean I shall not here c 
crate upon the point that there 
much indifferent and ineffectual teaching 
m the first two college years We has* by 
no means addressed ouxsch cs adequate > 
the use of modem psychological findings as 
to how students may be brought to learn, 
and to want to Icam, what true learning 
actually is, and how real learning an*? 
surcdly result,* All too often, with our 
ure to use the best teaching methods 
the critical early college years, students -re 
liicly to find themselves being censtan J 
lectured at rather than actively imohe in 
some experimental sharing cf subject 
ter, the relevance cf which for them is 
mg made dearly manifest- , 

An added requirement is that the tea 


* There is a growing Lteratnre on this 
taut subject. Ia mr own boot, College 


* See ra thrs connection the excellent 
psmphkt published by the American Council 
ha Education (1954). A Call for Ache a to 
Meet the Impending Increase ra College and 
Unnersty Enrol lment . 


135 and College Learning, New Haven, -• 
Umvemir Press, 1949 I have net cmlf . 
erased this subject but offered an 
b&Logiapby cf other relevant volumes- A 
quarterly has recently been initiated 
Oregm St-te Teachers College, Cen^s, 
Oregon, entitled Imprcvng College arm __ 
vemty Teaching. Its several issues to daur 
stitnte a helpful resource. 
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eis assigned to the first two college years 
should be the best, the most mature, and 
most dynamic available in each depart 
ment Also with a fostering of cooperative 
professorial attitudes, the introductory 
work can gradually be brought to be re- 
garded by them as equally if not more im- 
portant than their senior seminars But this 
assumes, of course, that those teachers who 
are eager to focus on good teaching, are re- 
warded for good teaching in salaries an 
rank and themselves regard this as the ma 
jor commitment of a dedicated tcac er 
most significant and practical program in 
this direction which has come to my a 
tention is the annual award gi' en t° a 
spicuously good teacher each year at ar 
negie Institute of Technology along wx 
which goes recognition m salaries an p 
motion to others selected because of unusu 
ally high teaching attainments 

As to the subjects and courses to be 
available m the first two years, we hare 
made notable progress in a number or our 
Standing institutions m the provision i 

general studies program, m the n 

sciences, social sciences and humamtic , 
in ways designed to quicken interest 
significant problems and cha! Ilenge 
dents to further study of those pro 
the college work progresses h a ny 
best programs in general cduca ° 
already been well desenbed m a gr 
body of published literature 8 ta o> 

Pcdagogically, this 
bonal programs is stressing tl e 
hcpation of the student, the 
of the instruction through sma ’ 

the introduction of some type o 
or field work or of alternated s y 
programs in designated penods away from 
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the campus Not all the questions ol 
method about general education programs 
have been answered, but experience is con 
elusive that this approach is proving much 
more evocative, self propulsive and exciting 
to students in the first two college jears 
than the older curricula ever did 
Nor an we ignore the problem of the 
adequate challenging of the intellectually 
superior student who should not be ^allowed 
to be satisfied with those lesser or diferent 
standards of attainment which may neexs- 
sank have to he held for the more average 
students Honors courses, tutorial or pie> 
ccptoral provisions, majors with rigorous 
standards of achievement, supervised rad 
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approach who are l ,„hcr education 
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ously in tins connection, whether any col- 
leg/ teacher ever ashed the athletic coach 
how he trams his less intellectually able 
but ranhtng student players If something 
of this outlook of greater instructional Bex- 
sbility is valid, I submit that as the colleges 
of tomorrow enroll more of the less rate - 
lcctuahstic individuals, their education will 
surely have to embrace clforts different 
from the purposes and methods with which 
we have had such long and loving famili- 
arity 


One final general observation needs to 
be made If colleges are necessarily and 
rightfully to broaden their instructional 
program in order that it may become vital 
for the less endowed, for those well en- 
dowed with other than conceptualizing 
aptitudes, and for the many who mature 
late mentally, it becomes essential that 
teachers increasingly strike the note that 
all college experience is m reality but a 
beginning of the student’s needful cduca 
tion, and therefore the desire to continue 
to learn has to become central as one of 
the reiterated objectives with all students 
And the further educational consequence 
will have to be a continuously strengthened 
program under various auspices of an adult 
education which ministers to the total 
needs of our society beyond the present 
offerings which seem too heavily slanted 
toward hobbies or refresher courses for vo- 
cational advancement 

COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 

The question in the second part of my 
title was infrequently raised as a major 
problem up to the tune when the total ten- 
sions of the second World War, including 
problems of the draft or of some form of 
universal military service, became a reality 
The changing character and size of our col 
lege populations necessarily entail a search- 
ing reexamination of purpose, objective 
and direction 

I by no means always agree with former 
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Chancellor llutchins of the University of 
Chicago But on one score it seems to sne 
that he, among others, has reiterated a 
valid point, namely that the purpose < > Un- 

American college IS not completely c car 
,n any widely accepted way, is confuse d, 
and is infrequently well articulated 
the following paragraph fmtn his most re- 
cent booh, University of utopia, may 
seem exaggerated and oversimplified, it em- 
bodies an essential kernel of truth tie 
says 

Civilization is the deliberate pursuit of 
the common ideal Education is the 
crate attempt to form men in lennJ I o 
ideal It is the attempt of a society to 
ducc the type of man that it wants t 
docs it determine the type of man tnat« 
wants? If it docs not know the type of man 
that it wants, how docs it judge the cdu 
tional efforts it makes? It may be said that 
the type of man a society wants > “ 
product of many historical and TOcnoI j* 
cal factors and that whatever philosophy 
enters into the formation of its vlS,on . 
man is simply a rationalization ot tms 
largely unconscious product But, even 
this were so, we know that in every society 
there is some vision of man, Ins nature an 
his destiny, elaborated by philosophers i 
and dead, which interacts with the 


mg and dead, which interacts with the tr - 
ditional view of the type of man “ csl |. 
and which amounts to a criticism or 
tradition and the practices of the edu 
tional system Education without a P nu 
ophy of education, that is, a coherent sta 
ment of the aims and possibilities 
education, is impossible 

Dr Hutchins continues relevantly to our 
present condition and pressing budgetary 
needs, as follows 

The claim upon the financial resources 
of the country that a university can legit* 
mately make rests on the same ground 
Public bodies or private persons who h flV 
money to dispense must be asked to do s 
not on the promise that the university W* 

* University of Chicago Press, 1954. P S J 
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produce a lot of people in then image but 
on the assurance that the university win 
do its best to cany on the independent 
thought and criticism that the country re- 
quires and to turn out graduates who are 
capable of independent thought and enti 
asm, graduates that is, who arc commit 
ted to the fullest development of then 
highest powers and who can do their pa t 
as responsible citizens of a democratic 
state V A university that is not con 
troicrsial is not a university A cn, ' lll “ t ^ 
m wh.cli there is not a continuous 
versy about important issues, sp 
and practical /on the way to totalitarian 
ism and death T 

Those ate brave words and tta* “ 
be courageously taken to heart <7 
not, however, offer us more than 8 
view as to what the college » F«P 
about and how it should work to attain its 

I sec no point in the recital of 
from the numerous and often *p Jf 
formulated statements of »ndmdo 
lege objectives which have in 
poured forth from a goodly ^mberof^ 
ulties in a mood of cncou g 8 ^11 
amination Moreover, the 
problem lies m the translati ^ ^ ^ 
jeetnes into operational tc m thc 

promise of marked improve , $ b e 

quality of the graduate ^^fgen 
more helpful if we mal ' ' ‘'regarding wa )’ 
eralized characterizations “ . t mg as 

of stating college P*J^° s “' n d diversities 
they may both agree" commo n denomr 

So“^'S^'“ rfpreSramn ” ne 

vital points which men 1 such 

say important empha s “ , education 
problems as effective c ’*^deration of m 
it the college level cm 5 * 

♦Idem pp ®8 g* 


struction in political and cultural problems 
m a global v icvv the difficulties of scientific 
education for general students and the 
necessary balancing of liberal and voca 
tional claims in the individual college pro- 

^All of these, I shall assume do or should 
stem from a common base which says that 
STeSronal purpose must loo at once 
at the growth of each individual student 

S*S"»” ss ?” 

heTbertlsn be educated to want for him 

college education charged to 

Tmmt i in S present setting tosbmu 
interpret it m P criticize and to 

sponsihl^tegard for the further potentials 
ties of our culture . that col 

Another familiar knowledge, 

leges are concerned P ia aease abil 
develop intellectual “P a ^^r __ s0C „lIy 
ity to exercise P«“ 0 P eoab le graduate! 
channeled "»!*• Mpe ratiie relation! 
to achieve amicable, P i, ng out of 

with their fellow men The ^college 

rniellectual cape V „tlenmee! 

purpose In the ““ ^rpreted seem! 
of Dr Hutchins can « ■” ^ „ „ 
me Crtoneondy ^ Xt«a> *«1op- 
posilble W sc P ,,a ‘’A out phyiieal •»' 

l?, ev^man'J 

sjssssr-* . —— 



ton" and >ct not concede it possible to 
narrow this to its purely rationalistic as- 

fuither mteiesting expression bearing 
on the philosophy of education is found m 
the following paragraph, esen though its 
labored vocabulary invites translation Pro- 
fessor Richard D M osier of the University 
of California concludes a recent article on 
“The Crisis in Education” as follow's 

The conception of reason as the logic of 
experience, if it were allied with the con- 
ceptions of the aim of education as an uxi- 
oloi’ical problem, the method of eduction 
as an epistemological problem, and the 
content of education as an ontological 
problem, would go a long way toward re- 
solving the conflicts that form the under- 
lying philosophic foundation of the current 
crisis in education 

My own rendition of the above would 
be that college education has to recognize 
and cultivate the capacity to reason, a proc- 
ess embracing at once its problem solving 
effort, the criticizing and evaluating of ex 
pencil cc, and the abflity of imaginative 
mental rehearsing of or over experiment- 
ing with the possible ways out of con 
fronted difficulties Along with tins has to 
be stressed the purpose of clarifying stand 
aids as to what is valuable, together with 
identification of the valuable m different 
departments of living. Also included is 
some awareness by teacher and student of 
how we may come to know, of what we 
can know, and of that in human experi- 
ence, beyond the tests of science, which 
involves commitment to certain great and 
enduring truths and beliefs, or faith Fi 
nally, there is requisite some consideration 
of the realities as to our own being, the 
grounds or foundations of Being, and the 
enrichment of awareness of what we sense 
as the natural and beyond that the self 
transcendent m experience, out from which 


• See Educational Theory, October 1953 
p a/'s 
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the learner should be stirred to airtight 
cned sense of responsible dedication 
short, higher education lias to advance the 
qualities of rationality, of evaluative an 
appreciative capacity, of affection for one s 
fellow, and of willingness to assume .espon 
sibility for personally and socially crea 
conduct in a community upon which M 
dependent and in which lie lias a tea 
limited freedom or independence 

There rs, again, a point o siew often 
referred to as the functional view ™ 
winch, among others, the name o Llr 
\V Charters is associated, m 

advisory woil. with Stephens College 
Missouri In this approach, the tyP'™ 
functions winch each individual has to con 
front are those of being a cihzen, a worker, 
a family member, a leisure time person. 
an individual soul in its incscapa c a 
ness And the educational program i u Were 
fore to be shaped so that the shrd 
enabled to function more effectively 
each of these Sve areas m which hie re- 
quires his participation There rs, 111 
over, no reason why this functiona ' 
cannot be in some measure 
with other concepts of college purpo*® 
But in any case it is important that w 
functions be viewed educationally in an 1 , 
tcllcctually ngorous way that gets bey on 
purely practical methods toward a pro 
m the direction of first principles an P 
osophic justifications e 

One other approach to the P r °b 
objectives which I shall briefly c b_ ara c 
is at once my own expression and ® 
vichon also of a growing number o 
who arc now raising similar ques 
mat, in short, arc we deeply about 
carrying on colleges? Why do we 
little effort to confront explicitly in col eg 
the problems and issues which bede" 
in the numerous areas of life itself Y 
do we not more fully face head on the 
sion and conflicts of the human s P iri , v 
day and of the society and culture m 
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wc Inc? \Vh> do our colleges not address 
themschcs more directly to the central con 
ccms of human bewilderment and aspira 
tion? Why do we not ash oursches more 
insistently what are the major life needs 
and possible enduring satisfactions * of our 
students, and how arc they to be more as- 
suredly ministered to? Why not acknowl 
edge frankly that education of the mind 
can be dangerous unless the purpose of cu 
tivating moral responsibility and individual 
commitment to truth seeling, exec cnee 
and righteousness, is also kept asccndan 
Take as an illuminating approach to tne 
kind of life issues which require direct con 
fronting the six polarities or dichotomies 
to which Professor Huston Smith of Wash 
ington University, St Louis, has 032 
tcntion in an as jet unpublished rc P°' 
curricular reorganization now being 
,ed by Ins faculty colleagues” He remm* 
us of the following areas of sires vh eh 
plague us with uncertainties, bo 
realm of thought and in pracbea “Sam, 
personal and social Indeed, as to ttee»« 
me bound to ash ouiseli* to >U.at “t™> 
our colleges esen pretend ^ f a 

helpful outlook upon them incse yr 

views concern 

absolutism versus relativism 
objectivity versus commitmcn 
authority versus freedom 
egoism versus altruism corporate 

& state (and all other ^ J M | 

organizations) versus 
the secular versus the sacred 

I bcliesc that under thor ’ s J'‘”e' basic 
ccptual frames subsumema >vhld , 

confusions of our day, 0 f m oral 

glorify the relative, make ' as to the 

SEST-"-*' 1 “tT 

• SeeW P McEwen 


meanings of selfhood and of sohcitudc for 
otlicis, oppose the state to the welfare of 
die individual, and preoccupy us with secu 
lar and material values to the ignonng of 
the sacred , , . . 

It will be said, of course, that certain of 
these six polarities are likely to be consid 
cred in one or another course m pohUcal 
science or phaosophj It will also be said 
flat in lisbng these sis areas of tensions I 
dcpait from the usual couise sublets and 
that wc haic to hare something to study 
"ibLf beyond such broad^ concepts as 
these My point about all this would 

mg the most profound issues y 
‘TSS’SBEf-d sbH unanswered 

SMsbESE 

integrations when those e» 

blnS^Su^u 

"■*t bly, 0 onh.".“"sh,eeni 

,he frame of the : » col ] e gc in 

parbnents now too t>P ] y be rec- 

rich every course m every su I jibcraldy 
A final noble ^bmony pl! ^osc 

wh ich is the over arching F w0 Vds 



to become competent to form independent 
mdnmcnt) The "hole population must be 
raised to a higher level m a continually in- 
tensified educational process, it mult be 
brought from half knowledge to "hole 
knowledge, from the contingent tbinkin., 
of the moment to methodical thinking, in 
which everyone can lift himself out of dog- 
matism into freedom Tins is the hope for 
the evolution of the ma|onty. that in >u 
decisions and resolutions by vote it "ill 
consciously and deliberately choose that 
which is better ’’ 11 

I have deliberately refrained from otter- 
ing a simple answer to the question as to 
what colleges arc for Indeed, the present 
diversity of expressed college objectives is 
itself a stimulating and encouraging cvi- 
dencc of vitality However, the general ap- 
proaches and outlooks suggested by this 
discussion do perhaps require a concluding 
section as to the ways and means or imple- 
menting the probable outcomes of any re- 
examination of the purposes of a college 

IMPLEMENTATION 
On this score I shall place first emphasis 
upon the central role of the college teacher. 
He is no longer to be only the dispenser 
of facts and knowledge He is no longer 
merely telling He has to be the guide, 
counselor and fnend, pointing each student 
to the ways and means by which he can 
himself become a willing, eager, self pro- 
pulsive learner of what he is helped to 
discover to be needful for himself and 
deeply satisfying for his fulfillment and so* 
cial creativity Beyond being a walking bib- 
liography, the teacher has to have phos- 
phorescence, intellectual glamour, moral 
dedication and some insight into the things 
of the spirit \ realize full well that there 
are not enough good college teachers to go 
around But l also realize and believe that 


u Sec his The On§m and Goal of History, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953, p 

l68 
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American college lenders have lo me up m 
active affirmative and virtually mmionM 
xcal to proelaim first, that we are not at- 
(meting the best minds and the wam«t 
personalities into teaching; and, second, 
that e'en if we sverc, the usual pmcol ot 
attaining a PI. D. is all too often m pave 
danger of killing the incipient spa.k ot in 
tellectual and spiritual spontanmty which 
IS the teacher’s priceless asset Thorn wW 
be no ultimate improvement in the college 
teaching situation without a virtual revolu- 
tion in the way in which young P«P k 
selected and prepared for the high vocation 
of being a college teacher. And in this 
process the importance first of an ope * 
tional grasp of the fundamentals of the 
learning process and, second, of guided ap- 
prentice experience m teaching actual co » 
lege classes has to be recognized as indis- 
pensable „ f 

1 venture, also, that in the colleges or 
the future the broad orientation of in jJ ( ruc ' 
tion is not to be "subject-centered or 
"student-centered’ in the limited sense : 
which those phrases are often used It » 
no mere rhetoric to affirm that instruction 
has to be increasingly Itfc-centercd in 
profound sense of confronting great in 
issues It has to be life-centered with grea 
enhancement both m the mstructiona ap- 
peal to students and in the gam m th 
capacity to attach life And this they 
achieve through the utilization of any o° c 
of a number of fresh and vigorously pur 
sued methods of approach . 

There is, for example, on this score 0 
fresh approaches to subject matter, one av- 
enue through the explication of a selection 
of great and influential concepts I refer 
study which would focus on constellatio 
of ideas which surround the words democ- 
racy, leadership, justice, personal 
selfhood, the state, science and similar 
basic concepts I have been mtcreste 
see that m a recent address Dr Alv*® 
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Eutlch agrees witli me about the probable 
fruitfulness of this approach 
There is the approach through the study 
of ’‘persistent issues" as exemplified m con- 
temporary society. Thu is already being 
utilized m a number of institutions 
There is, again, the approach through a 
sampling of carefully selected “representa- 
tive and significant problems” — *n history, 
the social sciences, philosophy, pohtica 
science and the natural sciences. 

1 emphasize that such approaches to 
newly onented, significant subject matter 
would for instructional cffectncncss all 
have to be interdisciplinary m character, 
drawing upon insights and knowledge from 
a variety of fields 

Two further points merit highlighting 
conclusion I refer to the n=w imp«- 
tance having to be assumed by the hu 
manlt.es In the college of 
some understanding of wliat is meant V 
a freshly conceived recognition of the te- 
htions of a purified religious outlook to 
higher education Tjiivard 

1 E.Cummmgs,.nhts ecentHamm 

lectures, quotes 11111-6 as foil , 

of art am of an infinite 3 J 

nothing would be so WUe ' anJ hl[ly 
criticism Only love un F&P Cum 

judge them " And to this q _ . preud 
mmgs adds the tw0 sentences 

and humble opinion. -these ™ 

arc worth all the aotd^nirtinemn^ ^ 

aits which has ever rah 0 n, but it 

exist " ,a This may be ”^ hl]ologl cal and 
should remind us that jtudy of the 

linguistic approaches ndous ty defi 

literary humanities « rem , n dcd in this 
cient and bleak “ tl0CS which Ber 
connection of the unp teacher 

nard Shaw called down m 
who might subject h« P j tca chers 
Uie manner fn which aH - 

r* See J s., i?S. 

Book Review Section, F 


hare analyzed and desiccated the sublimi- 
ties of Shakespeare’s plays These com- 
ments are warnings against a continuation 
of ummagmabve outlooks in too much 
present soulless and visionlcss teaching of 
the humambes. 

It is important to make the vigorous at 
firmabon that the humanities supply the 
eloquent open sesame for fulfilling the pur- 
poses of value affirmabon which are central 
to the mission of the liberal college The 
anguished, aspiring, prophebe voices of 
mankind have their articulation and their 
communicabve power u the utterances of 
the gnat books end the other greet art 
expressions ns globally evoked throughout 
history And 1 use the words pelt booW 
in a more mclusive sense than that cm 
ployed by the cult which centers attotion 
on the shidy of a too restricted lot of clas 
sic volumes We have to reconcc.se rad, 
cally the functions and the methods of the 
study of the humanities to assure that they 
swak vitally and on eternal issues to which 

Si sWenls eagerly Srtkanswert^n 

^‘arem^le'S'rthe essential 
contribution of the h^no.tscs « to I Urn* 
nate and rcaffim. the great human “ 
of beauty, freedom, ]ust,ce. mercy, loving 
kindness? truth-seeking and the 1 « JV 
of llic spiritual in the Me Jtu . 

contribution has also to 

Ste1ot h 'Thehuma„.«liaie“«2 
They hare to tell > . wbcn once 

is See his volume. Tragedy 1* ^ ot ^ nau ^‘ 
»'■ ** 

Havcm Va* P "“’ ’« 



force in its ultimate assertion of the human 
outreach toward the Source of our being 
There is, indeed, a sense in which a 
lnelv awareness of what the humanities 
have to say m then historic penpcctnc 
comes dose to being a disclosure of that 
aspect of human eicpcticncc which we are 
entitled to identify as religious And my 
concluding point is as to whether our grow- 
ing sense of die reality of high religion, 
beyond dogmas, doctrines and denomina- 
tions, may not lead us on to seeing that 
exclusion of a religious awareness from ed- 
ucation is indefensible and presents these 
tsvo great areas of thought, insight and ac- 
tion from cross fertilizing as fully and help- 
fully as they properly should Why, quite 
simply, is not all education at once an in- 
tellectual, moral and sacred enterprise? Is 
not csery effort to fulfill the indisadual and 
to niahc his society contributory to that 
fulfillment a sancti6cd or sacred as well as 
humane effort? 

I am not ignoring obvious issues of the 
separation of church and state, of possible 
state support for church related schools, 
nor the issue of what, if any, kind of m 
struction about religion is acceptable m 
colleges which arc not church related It 
rather seems to me that beyond the legal 
phases, it is not only possible but essential 
to approach this concern more profoundly 
m relation to human needs as viewed in 
histone and universal context 

I find a possible approach here if we ask 
dispassionately what are the modes, moods, 
or component elements which the religious 
spint embodies when the sacred is being 
realized and awareness of a transcendent 
relation of humanity to that beyond itself 
is stming to find human expression I sug 
gest (out of the thought of many beside 
myself) that we find a number of such 
widely agreed components The following 
are needful as aspects or attributes of high 
religion 

i participation in individual action, per 
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formancc and accomplishment, m which 
creativity and giowth are dominant pur- 

a. recognition that continuous < change 
characterizes all life in a disturbing but 
inevitable flux and nov city; 

3 acknowledgment of human depend- 
ence on powers beyond ourselves which 

arc by no means completely identifiable 
or definable; , 

4 recognition of lawfulness, form 

* order to be somewhat apprehended 
through present knowledge and by per- 
sistent continuous study of the inter- 
relations of man with the rest o 


cosmos, 

q appreciation of the stimng and hearten 

5 mg beauty to be found in the cosmos 
and m works created by men, 

6 recognition of the reciprocal 
pcndcncc of individual fulfillment a 
an awareness of membership an 
longing in an ever widening community 
of love and fraternal regard, 

7 recognition that the appraising of whac 
is valuable, of what has Godlike vd ne, 
is deep in our natures as a continuing 
imperative upon us, 

8 recognition that in our individual alone 
ness we seek to transcend our httle 
selves by meditation, contemplation an 
otherwise, in order to be at one with a 
larger whole which partakes of the no y 
— or, as the old phrase has it, the searc 

4 to be alone with the Alone ” Finally, 

I propose, , 

9 recognition that there is for each in * 
vidual a genuine if limited freedom o 
choice, together with an ever presen 
reality of redemptive love proffere 
freely, if inexplicably, to all who sense 
that m their freedom they have fa* en 
short or fallen away from their own 
highest commitments 
I ask that you note the key words here 
They are creativity, change, dependence, 
rational order and lawfulness, knowledge' 
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beauty, community membership, value, 
aloneness, meditation, freedom, redemptive 
lore 

In appropriate, reasonable, loving and 
committed combinations expressed in con- 
crete experiences, these components quali- 
tatively pursued characterize the religious 
way of life These several words identify 
natural and universal experiences And an 
individual life that comprehends within 
itself experiences consciously possessed of 
these attributes at a devoted, high level of 
quality is sharing religious experience In 
dividual motives and actions may thus 
come to have a kind of sanctitj The mdi 
vidual when his conduct is possessed ot 
such qualities is participating in expen 
ence which transcends the secular or t e 
perfunctory He shares an immanent nat 
uralism combined, when the individuals 
awareness is most deeply felt, with an ec- 
static upward transcendence of the huma 
toward the divine or sacred It «s W 
thus that there comes to pass the mdiv a 
ual realization of the eternal and 
ble mystery of man in God and o 
man And this insight of religion ( K 
capable of being extended by education) 
can be for our day the advance in ^ 
of a renewal of the human s P l t j,e 
pose and direction which prom ^ 
committed an unrealized P°" e , . , bc- 

lam suggesting, ir^ort. that 

comes increasingly P oss * mtcDcetual 
teachers to accept a m ° d , ’ bon beyond 
and spiritual outlook and q- Q the 

positivism or scientific buma h ^ c re ], 
extent that teachers may X ennehed 
g.ous affiliations, these will be 


and deepened And to the extent that they 
have no such affiliations, it becomes ra 
tionally defensible and desirable for them 
to become sensitive to the possible fusion 
of education with a high religious attitude 
and faith 

In summary, I hare to affin "mg lh 5 

necessity that a greatly enlarged faction of 
qualified jonng people should hare the 
benefit of a college education I to s™ 
that as this occuis it mil he necessary that 
there be appropnatc modifications and di 
versifications in the content and methods 
of instruction supplied to students with 

iTrr.&teSrufueoflhe 

d Thare also indicated that the college, 
of forwarding individual g 10 ' 

tcachcis, requires . ins ,gl,ts into 

teachers of new psjcholojca i™S ^ 

wmm 
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CHILD GROWTH THROUGH EDUCATION (Ch.i5 


Classroom Arrangements for Experience Teaching 

In the regimented classroom, where the teacher plans beforehand 
everything the children are to do and gives uniform instructions to be 
carried out, the children sit in straight row s facing the teacher, who 
stands in front; however, when the children work at problem solving 
through firsthand experience, a more flexibJe arrangement of chairs 
and work space is required. Simple workshop equipment and play 
materials will be needed. If sufficient materials cannot be purchased, 
a survey of the community may yield tlie desired materials or disclose 
persons who will make them. 

There should be a book comer with attractive story books on a low 
table. Large charts and stories the children themselv es hav e writ- 
ten and illustrated should hang on the wall 
There should be a clay work table large enough for several to gather 
around. 

A sand table might hold the interest of another group. 

There should be paints and era) ons and easels, or, if no easels are 
available oilcloth or large sheets of newspaper spread on the floor. 
In another comer there should be room for plajing with blocks. 
Woodwork might entice those who want to construct boats or houses. 
Another table might be available for those who delight in jigsaw 
puzzles. 

There are sure to be several children who choose to play “house,*' 
"mother,’’ or "store.” 

The Daily Schedule 

To insure continuity in the day to day program and to avoid omit- 
ting any of the "essentials,” the children should follow a daily sched- 
ule with divisions somewhat as follows, but there should not be rigid 
adherence to these divisions if there are good reasons to vary the 
schedule. 

Work and play period — “choosing time” 

Plans and discussion by the entire group 

Outdoor play 

Music and rhythm 

Rest 

Lunch 

Stories 

Activity period 
Getting ready to go home 
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A work and play period first thing m the morning during which 
children learn to select an activity and work at it, alone or with a small 
group, without demanding the teacher's constant attention or inter- 
fering with other children who are busy with their own projects, lays 
the foundation for self responsibility during the later school years 
The acm dies may include block building, day work, painting, look- 
mg at picture books, puzzle games, pkj mg house or store Children 
in higher grades who ha\e had tins preparatory experience prove to 
be more capable of working alone or with small groups and taking 
care of materials 

Organised Experiences as a Background for Learning the 
Three R’s 

During all the time that beginners are learning through experi- 
ences, they are storing up impressions that should lead to mastery of 
the three R’s Whenever they converse, relate incidents, ask ques- 
tions, explain things, dictate something for the teacher to write, make 
plans as a group, or carry a message to someone in die budding, they 
are developing skill in language There is considerable evidence that 
all the tool subjects are more effectively learned when practice be- 
comes part of actual activities that have real purpose for the children 
(See Chapters 14 and 24 ) 

Reading. — -The foundation for reading can be laid as the children 
learn to recognize the written s>mbols for their names and to identify 
articles in the room by reading labels made by the teacher They can 
guess what messages on the bulletin board say They can look over 
the daily program, if it is posted on the blackboard, to see what lias 
been planned to do next They may see on the blackboard for in- 
stance, the letter they dictated to the teacher to send to the science 
expert asking for advice about their turtles 

Instead of beginning to ' teach reading,’ the teacher, using manu- 
script writing, should jot down titles names and brief messages in 
tlie childrens own words on their drawings on charts or on the 
blackboards The children can readily identify these scripts as mean- 
ing what the teacher sa>s they mean The associative process func- 
tions automatically Nothing need be said about reading but with- 
out conscious effort the child begins to learn to recognize many word 
symbols through observing what the teacher says she has written 

Since the content for reading, writing, language, and spelling 
should all come from the same central experiences (eg, Freddie s new 
lambs), all these learning activities can reinforce one another, econ- 



